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The  Report. 


In  presenting  their  Twenty-eighth  Report,  your  Committee  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  the  JMembers  of  the  Society  on  its  flourishing  condition. 

During  the  year  1871  thirteen  new  Members  have  been  added  to  the 
Society's  Member  list,  and  your  Committee  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  promote 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Society,  namely,  the  restoration  of  churches,  by  grants  of 
money  from  its  funds.  To  this  end  during  the  current  year  the  sum  of  £35  has 
been  voted  towards  the  restoration  of  four  churches. 

The  list  of  new  and  restored  churches  this  year  is  not  so  long  as  usual, 
but  this  perhaps  is  due  to  the  activity  of  former  years,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  the  Members  of  our  Society,  that  the  number 
of  neglected  and  half  ruinous  churches  is  becoming  year  by  year,  less  and  less. 
A  short  notice  of  new  and  restored  churches  is  appended  to  this  report. 

In  Lincoln  the  work  of  church  building  and  church  restoration  is  making 
rapid  progress,  as  at  the  present  time  the  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mark 
are  being  rebuilt,  whilst  that  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford  is  being  thoroughly 
restored  and  enlarged. 

In  the  Cathedral  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  west  transept  has 
been  effected.  In  removing  the  plaster  from  the  vaulting,  traces  of  colour  were 
found  on  the  ribs  and  bosses.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  the 
Cathedral  Architect,  this  decoration  has  been  reproduced  with  excellent  effect, 
but  the  pointing  of  the  walls  adopted  by  him  is  not  commendable. 

Yery  extensive  improvements  are  now  being  made  in  the  interior  of 
Southwell  ]\Iinster  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  but  as  these  works 
are  now  only  in  course  of  execution,  they  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 

The  Annual  General  JMeeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  June,  at  Newark, 
and  was  very  largely  attended  by  Members  of  the  Society,  who  will  long 
entertain  a  pleasing  recollection  of  the  cordial  welcome  they  received  from  the 
people  of  Newark. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  were  opened  by  service  in  the  Parish 
Church,  after  which,  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  proceeded  to  describe  the 
architectural  details  of  this  most  interesting  building.  The  Archdeacon's 
remarks  on  this  church,  and  the  others  visited  in  the  excursions,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  Paper,  so  that  in  this  Report  it  will  be  sufficient  to  saj^- 
that  the  first  day's  route  lay  through  the  folloAving  villages :  — Kelham,  Averham, 
Uiiton,  Hockertoii,  Caunton,  Norivell,  Sutton-on- Trent,  Carlton-on- Trent, 
Cromwell,  North  Muskham,  Holme,  and  South  MusTcham.     ' 

The  evening  meeting  began  at  eight  o'clock,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  or  Lincoln.  The  evening's  proceedings  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  BuRNABY,  the  Town  Clerk,  who  asked  permission  to  present  to  the 
President  and  Members  of  the  Society  an  address  of  hearty  welcome  to  Newark, 
which  had  been  unanimously  voted  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Borough. 

The  Chairman  then  requested  the  Town  Clerk  to  read  the  following 
Address:  — 

*'  To  the  Right  Reverend  the  President  and  the  Members  of  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

"We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  of  the  ancient  Borough  of 
Newark,  consider  that  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  as  representatives  in  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  if  we  did  not,  on  their 
behalf  as  well  as  our  own,  tender  to  your  Society  an  assurance  of  the  hearty 
welcome  we  desire  to  accord  to  those  Members  who  may  honour  us  Avith  their 
presence  during  your  visit  here  ;  and  we  also  express  our  gratification  at  the 
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compliment  you  have  paid  us  in  selecting  Newark  for  the  second  time  as  the 
place  of  your  public  meeting.  We  shall  listen  Avitli  attention  to  the  result  of 
of  the  investigations  made  by  distinguished  Members  of  your  Society  into 
several  objects  of  interest,  which  we  trust  they  will  find  worthy  of  their  notice 
and  research.  Of  the  great  antiquity  of  our  town  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  rather  confidently  expressed 
opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  it  is  the  veritable  ancient  Sidnacester, 
an  episcopal  See  of  the  Mercians,  is  acquiesced  in  by  others  who  have  investi- 
gated the  question  of  the  position  of  that  place,  where  nine  bishops  are  said 
to  have  sat  successively.  At  any  rate,  Ave  hail  with  satisfaction  your  lordship's 
presence  here,  not  with  the  pomp  and  princely  grandeur  of  your  predecessor, 
Alexander,  who  if  not  the  builder,  was  certainly  the  restorer  and  lord  of  our 
ancient  Castle,  but  as  our  amiable,  courteous  chief  pastor  and  most  respected 
diocesan, 

*'  Our  noble  church,  so  beautifully  restored,  will,  we  know,  receive  its  full 
share  of  your  attention,  particularly  its  chantry  chapels,  ancient  font,  and  the 
grand  brass  monument  to  the  memory  of  Alan  Fleming. 

"The  Beaimiond  Cross,  as  to  whose  history  and  origin  there  appears  still 
to  be  some  doubt,  is  an  object  worthy  of  inspection,  and  the  old  hostelries, 
still  retaining  their  names  of  the  "White  Hart"  and  "Saracen's  Head,"  and 
made  more  interesting  to  us  by  the  pen  of  the  great  Scotch  novelist,  well 
deserve  your  notice, 

' '  The  Museum,  wdiich  you  are  so  kindly  providing  for  our  benefit  and 
instruction,  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  a  source  of  great  interest, 

"We  trust  that  your  time  here  may  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent, 
that  your  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country  may  tend  to  throw  fresh 
light  on  man)^  objects  of  local  interest,  and  that  at  the  close  of  your  visit  you 
may  leave  us  with  an  impression  of  our  good  old  town  and  its  inhabitants  so 
far  favourable,  that  at  least  you  will  not  regret  the  selection  you  have  made  for 
the  operations  of  your  Society  for  the  present  year, 

"Given  under  our  common  seal,  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Town 
Hall,  in  the  said  Borough,  the  22nd  day  of  June,  1871." 

The  Archdeacon  of  Stow  read  the  following  reply  on  behalf  of  the 
Society : — 

"  To  the,    Worshiiiful  the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  the  Borough  of 
Newark,  and  to  the  Toiun  Councillors  of  the  same  Borough. 

"We,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  receive  with  grateful  feelings  that  mark  of 
respect  which  you  have  just  oifered  to  us,  and  cordially  thank  you  for  the 
honourable  reception  you  have  accorded  to  our  Society,  as  well  as  for  your  kind 
and  courteous  expressions. 

"  Your  town  was  one  of  importance  under  the  Eoman  rule  in  Britain,  and 
connected  with  all  the  other  towns  of  that  great  people  here  by  means  of  one 
of  those  four  principal  roads  running  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west.  Here  Kings  and  Queens  have  come  and  gone  ;  such  as  the  saintly 
Confessor  and  his  fair  Queen  Edgitha,  who  worshipped  in  the  then  principal 
church  of  Newark,  Here  the  stern  Stephen  asserted  his  supreme  power ;  John 
came  to  die  ;  Henry  the  Seventh  to  protect  his  newly-acquired  Crown  from  a 
Pretender's  audacious  grasp  ;  James  I.,  rejoicing  in  his  new  dominion  over 
England  ;  Charles  I.,  when  engaged  in  that  disastrous  war  with  the  Parliament, 
ending  with  the  pathetic  loss  of  his  Crown  and  life  ;  and  Henrietta  Maria,  his 
lovely  and  loving  Queen,  Here  Bishops  of  renown  have  come  and  gone,  such 
as  Remigius,  the  first  of  the  Norman  series,  the  Lord  of  Newark  Manor ; 
Alexander,  famed  in  the  annals  of  history  as  tlie  builder  of  Newark  Castle, 
and  of  which,  happily,  portions  still  remain  ;  Thomas  White,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, the  unflinching  respecter  of  royal  rights,  and  the  donor  of  the 
Theological  Library  still  preserved  in  your  church  ;  and  William  Warburton, 
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Bishop  of  Gloucester,  famed  for  tlie  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
Here  heroes  of  historic  renown  have  fought  for  their  sovereign  ;  such  as  the 
gallant  Cavendish,  whose  body  for  a  time  rested  within  your  far-famed  church  ; 
and  Bellasis,  the  lo3^al  and  staunch,  who  on  bended  knee  prayed  to  be  allowed 
to  fight  on  still  for  the  defence  of  Newark,  after  the  Royal  cause  was  hopeless, 
and  the  King's  order  to  surrender  it  had  reached  him. 

"N^or  is  the  roll  of  Newark  worthies  complete  without  the  record  of 
benefactors  in  days  of  old,  such  as  Thomas  Magnus,  Archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding,  the  founder  of  your  free  school  in  1529  ;  Robert  Brown,  the  maintainer 
of  the  fabric  of  your  parisli  church  ;  and  William  Phyllypot,  the  founder  of 
your  free  school.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
antiquarians  of  his  time  connected  with  this  town,  and  where  he  received  his 
education,  viz..  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  author  of  the  Itmerarium  Curiosum,  in 
whose  studies  and  pursuits  we  share.  From  these  and  other  causes,  rendering 
j'our  town  so  extremely  interesting  to  us,  we  gladly  accept  your  welcome  to 
Newark,  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  pleased  with  our  proceedings 
during  our  temporary  stay  in  your  ancient,  loyal,  and  hospitable  town." 

After  the  reading  of  the  reply,  the  President  proceeded  to  address  the 
Meeting.  He  said  :  In  the  year  1602  his  Majesty  King  James  I.  was  received  in 
this  ancient  town  of  Newark,  and  on  that  occasion  the  then  Mayor,  who  was 
a  very  learned  man,  made  him  an  address  in  the  Latin  tongue.  This  address  so 
charmed  the  ears  and  the  mind  of  the  Scottish,  who  was  to  become  the  J^ritish 
Sovereign,  that  he  requested  that  the  address  should  be  read  a  second  time. 
I  can  only  say,  in  the  name  of  my  friends,  the  Members  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  that,  while  that  address  to  which  I  have  referred  bears  record  to 
the  learning  which  from  time  immemorial  has  flourished  in  this  ancient  town, 
we  respond  with  very  great  gratitude  to  that  most  kind  and  courteous  appeal 
to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  to  Avliich  we  could  well  desire  to  listen 
again.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  think  his  Majesty  James  I. 
appointed  the  then  Mayor  to  be  the  purveyor  to  the  Royal  household  of  certain 
commodities,  such  as  wax,  and  other  things  very  precious  in  those  days.  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  friend  the  Archdeacon  is  prepared  to  reply  in  a  Latin 
speech,  provided  the  Mayor  of  Newark  addresses  him  in  that  language,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would,  if  he  were  required.  But  I  am  ver}'  glad,  for  the 
sake  of  the  ladies,  that  we  have  returned  to  our  mother  tongue.  It  has,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  been  a  very  great  delight  to  us  to  have  been  received  in  this 
ancient  town  for  such  purposes  as  ours.  In  the  address  to  which  you  have 
listened  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  Borough,  you  have  had  some 
reference  made  to  its  antiquity  in  Roman  times,  and  to  the  conjecture  of  the 
learned  Stukeley  as  to  its  being  the  ancient  Sidnacester.  I  am  afraid  the 
Archdeacon  of  Stow  would  be  disposed  to  take  up  arms  for  his  own  noble 
church  at  Stow,  and  to  vindicate  for  himself  the  honour  of  being  the 
Archdeacon  of  that  church  of  Sidnacester,  now  called  Stow.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  likely  to  be  anything  like  a  passage  of  arms  between  my 
venerable  pacific  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  and  the  municipal  authorities 
of  this  ancient  borough — but  we  are  on  a  peaceable  platform  ;  we  contrast  the 
present  time  with  the  past  time,  when,  as  we  have  been  reminded  by  what  has 
just  been  read,  bisliops  appeared  as  founders  of  castles.  I  am  very  thankful 
to  know  that  my  predecessor,  Alexander  Dublois,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  was  the  founder,  I  believe,  or  at  least  the  restorer,  of  your  time-honoured 
castle,  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  his  founding  the  castle,  to  found  two 
religious  houses.  1  think  that  all  bishops  who  take  any  part  in  passages  of 
arms  should  be  compelled  to  compensate  their  belligerent  tendencies  by  works 
of  peace.  And  so  it  was  in  the  great  town  of  Newark.  I  believe  there  was  a 
church  standing  in  Newark  which  owed  its  origin  to  Bishop  Alexander,  then 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  is  now,  I  am  afraid,  in  ruins  ;  but  I  am  very  thankful 
to  record  that  a  person  connected  with  the  borough,  who  "being  dead  yet 
speaketh,"  in  his  later  days  by  a  legacy  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  building 
of  a  new  church  at  Newark,  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  participate  in 
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laying  the  first  stone  a  very  few  months  ago.  I  do  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(and  1  speak  especially  to  my  friends  who  dwell  in  this  ancient  town  of  Xewark), 
tliat  the  work  will  go  on  and  prosper,  and  that  as  you  have  lost  one  church 
you  may  now  gain  a  new  church.  But  on  that  I  am  not  about  to  speak,  I 
would  rather  refer  to  those  particular  matters  which  concern  us  as  Members  of 
an  Archreological  and  Architectural  Association.  You  see  here  the  records  of 
the  past  lining  these  walls.  I  am  told  that  in  this  Museum  there  is  a  very 
ancient  and  most  interesting  relic,  namely,  the  Episcopal  ring  of  the  very 
first  person  in  that  See  in  which  I  most  unworthily  stand,  I  believe  the 
102nd  in  the  series.  Bishops  of  Dorchester  originally,  then  Sidnacester, 
then  Lincoln.  We  have,  therefore,  brought  before  us  by  this,  and  by  other 
records,  which  are  now  ornaments  of  these  walls,  the  most  important  fact, 
which  may  cheer  and  console  us  in  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the 
present  day,  that  there  is  after  all  something  stable  and  firm.  You  have  the 
time-honoured  traditions,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  See  ;  you  have  your 
most  glorious  church,  flourishing  in  its  old  age,  while  the  representatives  of 
warlike  power  are  in  ruins.  While  5'ou  see  your  castle  demolished  and 
dilapidated,  you  see  your  glorious  parish  church  standing  in  more  than  its 
original  freshness,  and  therefore  you  have  brought  out  the  great  fact,  which, 
in  these  times  ot  change  and  chance,  must  cheer  and  encourage  us  all,  that 
there  is  something  permanent,  stable,  and  enduring.  You  have  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  your  Church,  and  in  the  continuance  of  your  series  of  Bishops,  the 
great  fact  stated,  that  men  cling  to  antiquity  as  something  which  is  very  dear 
to  them,  and  they  see  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  a  pledge  and  an  earnest 
for  their  continuance  in  the  future  ;  and,  if  I  read  aright  the  feelings  of  my 
friends  around  me,  they  cultivate  archaeology  upon  this  grand,  sacred,  and  holy 
principle,  that  by  communing  with  the  past,  they  may  feel  that  they  belong 
to  something  which  is  not  ephemeral,  that  they  are  contemporaries  with  other 
ages  besides  their  own,  that  they  are  extended  backwards,  and  are  projected 
forwards,  that  they  aspire  even  beyond  the  confines  of  earth  and  of  time, 
that  they  aspire  and  look  forward  with  hope  and  glorious  anticipation  to  the 
eternal  realities  of  another  world.  It  is  that  principle,  I  am  persuaded,  my 
dear  friends  of  this  Archaeological  Society,  which  cheers  us  in  all  our  studies 
with  regard  to  the  past.  We  believe  that  as  links  in  a  long  continuous  series 
of  ages  we  belong  to  our  forefathers  of  a  thousand  years.  We  believe  that  we 
have  a  torch,  so  to  speak,  which  we  are  to  hand  onward  in  the  course  of  life, 
and  that  that  torch  will  be  handed  down  by  our  posterity  to  distant  genera- 
tions, and  that  we  ma}'  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  seeing  many  of  the 
faithful  and  honoured  departed  united  with  ourselves  in  the  glorious  Church 
triumphant  as  fellow -worshippers  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  God.  It  is 
with  such  feelings  as  these  that  we  come  among  you.  We  do  not  go  into  your 
villages  merely  to  scrutinize  the  mouldering  records  of  the  past.  AVe  do 
indeed  cherish,  and  love  them  ;  but  we  see  something  beyond  them  :  and 
when  we  go,  as  we  have  this  day  been,  to  visit  the  churches  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, and  see  the  works  of  pious  restoration' there,  we  think  we  may  do 
some  little  good  in  our  generation  by  encouraging  those  who  are  labouring  in 
that  holy  work,  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  those  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  architectural  principles  and  architectural  skill.  Thus  the 
work  of  church  restoration  may  be  done  according  to  tlie  rules  of  a  scientific 
intelligence,  and  we  trust  not  only  that  our  visits  may  be,  as  they  have  been 
this  day,  visits  of  recreation  and  refreshment  to  ourselves,  but  that  they  may 
also  bear  fruit  in  the  speedy  restoration  of  many  churches  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, which  are  not  now  in  a  condition  befitting  God's  house.  In  this  way 
our  visits  may  become  the  humble  means  and  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
Divine  Providence  of  doing  that  which,  after  all,  is  the  security  of  a  nation,  and 
the  best  bulwark  of  national  peace  and  prosperity — viz ,  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  true  religion,  and  showing  that  we  have  in  our  hearts  love  to 
God,  and  faith  to  God,  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  we  know  of  no 
other  strength  and  security  for  a  nation  than  living  in  His  true  faith  and  fear, 
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living  in  brotherly.love  towards  one  another,  and  desiring  to  be  joined  together 
with  all  our  brethren  and  fellow-Christians  in  worshipping  the  one  and  the 
same  God,  "  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace." 

In  accordance  with  the  programme,  Dr.  Wake  then  read  a  Paper  on 
The  Sieges  of  Newark,  which  was  listened  to  with  an  attention  which  it  well 
deserved. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Usher  followed  with  a  Paper  on  Glass  Painting,  which 
showed  his  thorough  intimacy  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  two  gentlemen  for  their  respective  Papers  were 
proposed  by  the  Ex-Mayor  of  Newark,  and  on  being  put  to  the  Meeting, 
were  carried  unanimously. 

The  second  day  of  the  Meeting,  Friday,  June  23rd,  proved  cold  and 
wet,  but  at  the  appointed  hour,  immediately  after  service  in  the  Parish  Church, 
a  large  party  assembled  in  the  Castle  Grounds. 

The  various  features  of  the  Castle  were  described  seriatim  by  the  Arch- 
deacon OF  Stow,  who  directed  especial  attention  to  Bishop  Alexander's  work. 
Mr.  J.  Fowler  kindly  assisted  the  Archdeacon  in  this  task,  and  through  their 
services  much  light  was  thrown  upon  this  extremely  interesting  specimen  of 
mediaeval  architecture. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Archdeacon's  address  the  party  started  on  an 
Excursion  through  the  following  villages  : — Haiuton,  Balderton,  Clayjwle, 
Stubton,  Foxton,  Brant  Broughton,  Beckingham,  Barnhy,  and  Coddington. 

The  Excursionists  reached  Newark  punctually  at  the  time  fixed,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  two  Local  Secretaries,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Dolphin  and  H.  H.  Branston,  Esq.,  for  their  excellent  arrangements  through- 
out the  two  days'  Excursion. 

The  Annual  Public  Dinner  took  place  at  six  o'clock,  at  the  Clinton 
Arms  Hotel,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  first  toast — that  of  "Church  and 
Queen,"  said  that  it  was  under  the  union  existing  between  Church  and  State 
that  the  country  had  achieved  its  present  greatness,  and  that  he  hoped  that 
that  union  would  never  be  dissolved. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Bishop  and  Clergy,"  Avhich 
was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Gilbert,  as  the  oldest  incumbent 
in  the  Society.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Gilbert  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
Mayor,  Magistrates,  Aldermen,  and  Corporation  of  the  town  of  Newark." 

Mr.  Alderman  Nicholson  returned  thanks. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Burnaby)  proposed  "Success  to  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,"  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  Ven. 
the  Archdeacon  of  Stow%  who,  in  his  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Newark  for  the  hearty  welcome  which  had  been 
accorded  to  the  Society  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  intimately 
connected. 

The  Archdeacon,  in  giving  the  health  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
hamshire, alluded  to  the  munificent  manner  in  which  he  had  contributed 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Coddington. 

The  Chairman,  in  rej)ly,  said  he  could  hardly  express  his  thanks  as  he 
ought  to  do.  The  duties  of  the  High-Sherift',  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
them,  were  extremely  pleasant.  As  a  Churchman,  he  rejoiced  at  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  had  of  doing  some  good  in  his  own  parish  by  restoring  his  Parish 
Church.  The  first  duty  of  any  person  who  owned  laud  in  a  parish,  was, 
supposing  the  House  of  God  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  to  endeavour  to 
put  it  in  a  proper  state.  Wherever  it  had  been  found  that  the  clergyman  had 
been  active  in  doing  his  duty,  there  they  also  foimd  the  church  in  decent  con- 
dition. He  could  not  take  the  credit  of  the  restoration  of  his  church  to 
himself ;  the  parish  was  as  much  indebted  to  the  zeal,  activity,  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  the  clergyman  at  Coddington  as  to  himself.  But  for  the 
exertions  of  his  clergyman,  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  church  at  Coddington 
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would  have  remained  pretty  much  as  before,  and  he  wished  publicly  to  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  the  exertions  of  his  wortliy  clergyman,  Mr.  Dolphin. 
He  thought  the  clergyman  was  the  man  who  should  first  exert  himself  in 
these  matters,  and  the  landowners  next. 

Mr.  Bloxam  proposed  "The  Local  Committee,"  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Dolphin  and  H.  H.  Branston,  Esq.,  as  Local  Secretaries. 
Mr  Dolphin,  the  Vicar  of  Coddington,  replied,  and  said  he  should  have 
been  ungrateful  if,  after  attending  many  pleasant  meetings  of  this  Society  in 
other  places,  he  had  not  tendered  his  services  when  the  Association  came 
into  his  own  neighliourhood.  After  acknowledging  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  his  colleague,  Mr.  Branston,  Mr.  Dolphin  said  he  thought  the  Society  was 
doing  much  good.  Its  Members,  he  believed,  were  influenced  by  a  higher 
motive  than  the  mere  restoration  of  churches — they  were  labouring  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  man  ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  any  one  could  live 
among  works  of  art  and  be  a  gross  liver.  He  believed  that  art  improved  the 
tone  of  a  man's  life. 

As  the  oldest  bachelor  present,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Gilbert  proposed  the 
health  of  "  The  Ladies."  Mr.  George  having  replied  on  behalf  of  the  ladies, 
the  party  adjourned  to  the  Town  Hall  for  the  Evening  Meeting,  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

Having  opened  the  Meeting,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Bloxam  to 

read  his  Paper  on  ^^  Easter  Sejndchres,''  which  we  hope  its  distinguished  author 

will  allow  to  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bloxam  for  his  Paper  was  imanimously  given, 

on  the  pi-oposal  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Branston. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bloxam's  Paper  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  tlie  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  Museum  of  Local 
Antiquities,  which  had  been  collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society's  Meeting 
at  Newark.  First  of  all  he  thanked  the  Corporation  of  Newark  for  the  loan  of  the 
grand  collection  of  plate.  With  that  plate  he  had  ventured  to  exhibit  two 
modern  specimens  of  his  own — two  beautiful  cups  of  gold,  jewelled  and 
enamelled.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  more  ancient  articles,  consisting  of 
specimens  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  work,  kindly  exldbited  by  friends  in 
Newark.  There  were  specimens  of  two  swords,  used  by  the  ancient  British 
tribes,  one  of  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  found  at  Billinghay,  near 
Sleaford.  There  were  also  various  bronzes,  chisels,  and  axes,  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  Dr.  Wake  and  others.  Of  the  Roman  period  there  were  but 
few  illustrations,  this  locality  not  having  produced  so  many  specimens  as  he 
had  expected.  There  were  prints  of  Roman  arches,  &c.,  but  the  very  benuti- 
ful  specimens  of  tesselated  pavement  were  specially  deserving  of  notice,  several 
of  which  were  found  at  and  near  Lincoln.  There  were  two  small  blue  vases 
excavated  at  Pompeii,  to  show  what  exquisite  articles  were  produced  by  tlie 
Ancients.  Next  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  works,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  last  century.  It  was  an  exquisite  tiara  of  pure  gold,  touched  up 
witli  enamel,  brought  by  the  Romans  to  Germany,  but,  he  believed,  actually 
executed  by  Greek  workmen,  who  were  constantly  employed  by  the  Romans 
as  artists.  Next  came  the  Saxon  period,  of  which  there  was  a  very  rich 
collection,  consisting  of  weapons,  cooking  utensils,  brooches,  spindle  whirls, 
combs,  &c.  The  weapons  Avere  very  fragile,  although  of  iron,  having  been 
buried  so  many  years.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  remains  of  the  ash-shafts 
could  be  distinguished.  Two  of  the  combs  were  found  in  vases,  containing  the 
remains  of  the  bodies  of  Saxons  avIio  had  been  burned.  In  several  only  half  combs 
were  found,  the  other  half  probably  having  been  retained  by  relatives  in 
memory  of  the  departed.  Specimens  of  Saxon  architecture  were  also  explained. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  object  was  the  ring  of  Birinus,  the  Saxon  Bishop  of 
Dorchester,  and  the  first  bishop  of  his  diocese.  Passing  to  the  mediaeval  period, 
of  which  there  were  many  interesting  specimens,  the  Archdeacon  said,  after 
the  Mayor  and  Corj^oration,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due  to  Mrs.  Sikes, 
who  had  been  the  most  liberal  contributor,  having,  in  fact,  freely  placed  at 
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the  disposal  of  their  officers  whatever  tliey  chose  to  select  from  her  extensive 
collection.  The  illnstrations  on  the  walls  were  described  at  some  length.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  was  a  photogra])h  of  a  monastic  gate-house  at  Worksop, 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Richard  II.,  at  West- 
minster, a  facsimile  of  the  death  warrant  of  King  Charles,  some  ancient  views 
of  Newark  Castle,  and  a  beautiful  litliograph  of  lirant  l>roughton  Church,  from 
an  excellent  drawing  by  Mr.  Baily  (a  liberal  contributor  to  tlie  Museum),  were 
specially  noticed.  There  was  a  hne  collection  of  rubbings  of  ancient  brasses. 
We  may  remark  that  one  of  the  finest  specimens  was  a  copy  of  a  brass  of 
Thomas  ]\Iagnus,  from  the  Church  of  Sessay,  Yorkshire.  Tlianks  were  ex- 
pressed to  Miss  Readhouse,  Rev.  J.  Cane,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Ueeping,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Foster  (for  the  ring  of  Birinus),  IVIr.  Ridge,  l)r.  Wake,  and  others, 
for  their  various  contributions.  We  may  add  that  the  Museum  was  admirably 
arranged  by  Mr.  John  Crossley  and  others. 

On  the  motion  of  ]\Ir.  Alderman  Nicholson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Archdeacon  for  his  interesting  description  of 
the  contents  of  the  Museum. 

The  Meeting  shortly  after  this  broke  up,  and  thus  ended  this  very  success- 
ful gathering. 

We  give  below  short  notices  of  new  and  restored  churches  : — 

The  Church  of  St.  Helena,  South  Scarle,  • 

Was  restored  during  the  past  year  at  a  cost  exceeding  £1000.  By  removing  an 
unsightly  loft,  the  fine  tower  arch  has  been  fully  displayed.  Both  arcades  of 
the  nave — the  northern  one,  ornate  Norman,  and  the  southern  one.  Early 
English — have  had  their  stonework  carefully  dressed  ;  and  the  most  Avestern 
arch  on  either  side  repaired  in  those  places  which  had  been  destroyed  in  order 
to  fix  the  aforesaid  loft.  One  of  the  old  bells  has  been  replaced  by  another 
one,  purchased  of  Taylor,  of  Loughboro',  for  £70  :  a  new  framework  for  the 
bells  has  been  placed  in  the  toAver,  and  the  walls  of  the  same  have  been  cleaned 
and  pointed. 

The  whole  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles — after  being  dug  out  nine  inches — 
was  renewed  with  seven  inches  of  gravel  and  concrete,  and  finally  covered  with 
black  and  red  encaustic  tiles. 

In  place  of  its  former  high  pews  the  nave  is  fitted  with  open  benches  ;  and 
the  south  aisle  with  similar  ones,  made  up  of  the  old  oaken  seats.  But  from 
want  of  funds  the  north  aisle  remains  unfurnished.  A  pulpit  of  pine,  with 
open  Gothic-work,  is  scarcely  good  enough  for  the  building  ;  whilst  one  of  the 
parishioners  has  presented  an  oaken  lectern  in  every  way  worthy  of  it. 

The  fine  Perpendicular  wooden  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  repaired,  and  a 
new  outer  one  raised  above  it  two  feet  higher  than  the  original  pitch.  The  lead 
which  covered  the  old  one  realized  £140,  and  has  given  place  to  slates.  All 
the  windows  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  ;  but 
an  entirely  new  one  appears  at  the  east  end  of  the  southern  aisle.  Under  the 
south  porch  a  new  and  handsome  oaken  door  has  been  placed. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  restored  the  chancel  in  a  most 
efficient  manner,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £370.  All  the  windows  are  quite  new, 
as  well  as  the  roof.  The  latter,  however, — of  wood  and  plaister — is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  their  work.  Open  1)enches  and  encaustic  flooring  are 
welcome  additions  to  the  chancel.  The  altar-table  and  the  rails — oak  and 
metal — are  quite  new.  The  furniture  of  the  table  Avas  i)resented  by  Mrs. 
Bateman,  wife  of  the  late  Vicar.  The  encaustic  tiles  within  the  rails  are  green, 
yellow,  and  oak-coloured,  of  much  superior  quality  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
Church.  On  the  outside  of  the  chancel  is  a  slated  roof  with  a  stone  ridge  :  a 
handsome  new  cross  has  been  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  gable.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  gi-een  slates  have  been  used  for  the  chancel,  and  blue  slates  to  cover  in  the 
nave. 
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The  arcliitect  for  the  body  of  the  church  was  J.  Bnckeridge,  Esq.,  London  ; 
and  the  contractor,  ]\Ir.  Huddleston,  of  Lincohi.  Mr.  Christian  and  Mr. 
Clipsham,  of  Norwell,  were  employed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

St.  Andrew's,  Great  Grimsby. 
This  new  church  was  consecrated  on  September  29th,  1870,  and  has  been 
completed  within  this  last  year.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  the  Avindows 
being  all  of  one  or  more  lancets  (the  east  five  lancets),  except  the  western 
window  of  the  nave,  which  is  of  later  date  and  Geometrical.  The  building 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  the  toAver  standing 
at  the  north  west  corner,  forming  the  last  bay  of  the  north  aisle.  An  arcade 
of  five  arches  divides  the  nave  from  its  aisles.  The  length  of  the  chancel  is 
38  feet,  of  the  nave  88  feet,  making  a  total  of  126  feet.  The  total  width, 
including  aisles,  60  feet.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  broach  ;  its  total 
height  125  feet.  The  effect  of  the  nave  is  very  good  with  its  bold  and  lofty 
roof;  but  the  lines  of  the  vaulted  roof  to  the  chancel  cut  across  the  other  lines 
of  the  churcli,  and  somewhat  spoil  the  effect  looking  eastward.  The  church 
and  fittings  are  perfectly  plain,  the  inner  Avails  of  dressed  stone  ;  the  permanent 
seats  already  fixed  Avill  accommodate  700  persons,  but  there  is  room  for  some 
200  more.  The  seats  are  of  pitch-pine  frames,  Avitli  deal  panels.  The  chancel 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  tAvo  steps,  the  sacrarium  at  three  more,  AA'hile  the 
altar  stands  on  a  foot-pace.  Stained  glass  for  the  east  AvindoAV,  the  colouring 
the  chancel  roof,  a  reredos,  and  organ  are  much  needed  :  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  has  just  presented  a  bell.  The  Avorks  have  been  executed  by  ^Mr. 
J.  Brown,  builder,  of  Grimsby,  imder  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Hakewill,  Esq., 
as  architect.     Its  cost  has  been  £8,500. 

St.  Andreav's,  Nottingham. 

This  church  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £7,000  by  Mr.  Knight,  a  young 
architect  of  Nottingham.  It  stands  upon  a  most  advantageous  site,  the  height 
of  AA'hich  adds  to  that  of  the  fabric  itself.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  has  a 
lofty  central  toAver,  the  style  adopted  being  that  of  the  Lancet  period.  It  is 
a  loftA^  spacious  structure,  but  the  aisle  arcades  are  comparatively  insignificant, 
the  pillars  of  the  same  A'ery  Ioav,  and  the  arches  proportionally  too  AA'ide,  AA'hile 
the  clerestory  is  too  lofty  as  compared  AA-ith  these  loAA-er  features.  ]\Iore  than 
sufficient  space  is  left  beloAv  the  east  AvindoAV  for  a  reredos,  or  future  mural 
decoration,  although  this  arrangement,  Avhen  not  too  much  exaggerated,  is 
commendable. 

The  plain  and  unmeaning  arcade  in  the  loAver  part  of  the  Avest  AA'all  of  the 
nave  should  have  been  omitted,  and  the  tile  pavement  of  the  alleys  is  course, 
uneven,  and  common.  The  AvindoAvs  are  poor,  and  especially  those  of  the 
aisles.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  carefully  carA'-ed,  and  constitute  the  best 
features  of  this  church. 

Whatton  Church. 

This  Avas  an  exceedingly  interesting  church  to  repair,  from  its  association 
Avith  Archbishop  Cranmer,  aa'Iio  AA^as  born  here,  and  his  family,  as  Avell  as  from 
its  architectural  character  ;  hence  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the 
most  able  of  our  conserA'-ative  professional  architects  Avas  not  employed  in 
carrying  out  this  AA'ork,  such  as  ]\Ir.  Wodyer,  as  AA-as  once  jiroposed,  because 
under  his  auspices  more  of  the  old  fabric  Avould  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
operation  Avould  have  been  more  satisfactorily  accomplished.  It  consists  of 
a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  toAver  interposed  betAA-een  the  nave,  and 
a  chancel  rebuilt  by  ]\Ir.  T.  D.  Hall,  about  twenty-eiglit  years  ago. 

The  loAver  part  of  the  toAver  AA'as  Norman,  having  semicircular-headed 
arches  opening  into  the  nave,  and  a  lost  south  transept,  the  remainder  being 
of  a  poor  late  Decorated  character.  Noav,  the  toAver,  on  account  of  its 
dangerous  condition,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  only  relic  of  Norman 
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woi'k  tliat  remains  is  the  southern  arch  of  the  old  tower,  now  placed  on 
the  north  side,  the  new  arch  opening  into  the  nave  being  of  a  Decorated 
character.  The  belfry  windows  of  the  present  tower  are  Early  English  rather 
than  Decorated,  and,  therefore,  do  not  agree  with  the  remainder  of  the  details 
of  the  tower,  which  are  late  Decorated,  as  before.  The  nave  has  been  re-roofed 
in  a  simple  manner,  and  is  of  a  better  pitch  tlian  before.  The  old  circular 
lights  of  the  clerestory  have  been  replaced  by  Decorated  quatrefoils. 

The  south  aisle,  whicli  was  a  wretched  structure  of  brickwork,  is  now 
cased  with  stone,  and  its  windows  are  new.  New  tracery  generally  also  has 
been  inserted  in  the  other  windows  of  tliis  church.  Happily  the  Cranmer 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  remains  untouched,  except  that  an 
arch,  now  thrown  across  it  to  support  the  new  tower,  has  slightly  intruded 
upon  it.     The  monuments  within  remain  as  before. 

The  fittings  of  this  church  are  convenient,  and  the  prayer-desk  is  of  good 
design.  A  new  altar-cloth,  of  excellent  character  and  workmanship,  has  been 
provided  for  this  church,  whicli  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  ladies  who 
executed  it,  and  so  kindly  presented  it. 

Trinity  Church,  Gainsborough. 

This  church,  after  being  closed  for  alterations  more  than  three  weeks,  was 
re-opened  on  the  6th  July.  The  chief  alterations  are  a  new  oak  screen  and 
pulpit,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  chancel  four  or  five  feet  into  the  i*ave,  to 
give  more  room  to  the  choir.  The  screen  stands  on  the  chancel  steps,  and  is 
about  twelve  feet  high.  The  lower  portion,  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  six 
inches,  is  close  framing.  The  upper  part  of  the  front  consists  of  seven  arches  ; 
the  six  side  ones  are  of  equal  width,  with  trefoil  heads  and  pierced  spandrils,  the 
centre  ones  being  considerably  wider  than  the  others,  and  open  to  the  floor 
with  low  gates.  The  head  of  the  centre  arch  is  somewhat  more  elaborately 
treated,  having  a  pointed  and  cusped  head  and  traceried  spandrils,  and  tlie 
uprights  enriched  and  strengthened  with  nine  carved  buttresses.  The  return 
ends  are  each  divided  into  two  panels  of  equal  width,  corresponding  in 
character  with  the  front,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  moulded  cornice 
of  very  bold  design.  Upon  the  centre  of  the  screen  stands  a  handsome  rood 
cross.  The  pulpit,  also  of  oak,  stands  upon  a  stone  plinth  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  screen,  and  is  attached  to  it.  It  consists  of  seven  sides  of  a  regular 
eleven-sided  polygon.  The  base  is  richly  moulded,  the  upper  part  being  pierced 
by  delicately  moulded  and  traceried  arches,  one  to  each  side  of  the  polygon, 
with  moulded  angles  and  columns,  the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a  moulded 
projecting  cornice.  The  work  of  both  screen  and  pulpit  is  of  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  designs  were  prepared  by  J.  L.  Pearson,  Esq. ,  London  ; 
the  pulpit  was  executed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  London  ;  and  the  screen  by  Mr. 
Cant,  of  Gainsboro'.  The  church  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  renovated, 
the  roof  of  the  chancel  being  ornamented  in  a  striking  manner.  An  oak  litany- 
desk  has  been  presented  to  the  church,  and  a  medallion  of  the  crucifixion  has 
been  promised  for  the  east  window. 

All  Saints,  Fosdyke. 

This  is  the  third  church  known  on  this  site,  and  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Browning,  of  Stamford,  and  built  by  Mr.  Pattison,  of  Ruskington.  It  stands 
upon  a  mound  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  is  composed  of  small 
red  bricks  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  old  Barnack  stone,  which  remained 
from  the  first  church,  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  walls.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry, 
tower  and  spire,  which  last  serves  as  a  new  and  graceful  landmark,  seen  far 
and  wide  over  the  surrounding  district.  The  style  of  the  fabric  is  Early 
English,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  its  base,  mouldings,  and  buttresses, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  finish  and  ornamentation.  Within,  the  aisle  arcades, 
of  five  bays  each,  are  supported  by  circular  shafted  pillars  having  graceful 
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foliated  caps,  and  the  chancel  arch  is  of  a  similar  but  varied  character.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  window,  and  beneath  it  a  curtain  of 
the  richest  manufacture,  serving  as  a  striking  background  to  an  elegantly 
embroidered  altar-cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  worked  by  Mrs.  Boothby.  At  the 
west  end  are  two  large  lancet  lights  and  a  cusped  circle  above.  Between  the 
chancel  and  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber  on  its  north  side  is  a  beautiful  little 
arcade,  wliich,  with  its  manifold  mouldings  and  shaftlets  of  Mansfield  stone, 
forms  a  pleasing  feature.  The  clerestory  consists  of  cusped  circlets,  and  the 
nave  roof  is  supported  by  Mansfield  shaftlets,  giving  variety  to  the  colouring 
of  the  stonework.  The  nave  and  chancel  roofs  are  substantial  in  character, 
and  pleasing  in  form.  The  former  is  open  ;  the  latter  vaulted  and  panelled. 
The  alleys  are  paved  with  Minton's  tiles,  and  those  of  the  chancel  are  of  very 
rich  and  well-assorted  colours. 

Thrumpton,  Notts. 

Mr.  Street  has  just  made  a  most  successful  restoration  of  this  church,  the 
nave  of  which  is  a  very  plain  specimen  of  the  late  Decorated  period,  the 
chancel  being  of  the  seventeentli  century. 

A  new  chancel  has  been  built,  having  on  its  north  side  a  vestry  and  organ 
chamber  :  the  chancel  windows  are  filled  with  tracery  of  the  same  period  as 
the  nave,  and  a  handsome  metal  screen  separates  the  chancel  from  the  nave. 
The  pavement  of  marble  and  tiles  is  a  very  effective  design. 

The  church  has  been  seated  throughout  with  oak  sittings,  the  stalls  of  the 
chancel  being  of  excellent  workmanship. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  roof  had  been  lowered,  it  has  now 
been  raised  somewhat  higher  than  the  original  pitch.  The  opening  out  of  the 
tower  arch  by  the  removal  of  the  gallery  has  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  church. 

A  "Te  Deum  "  window,  by  Hardman,  has  been  inserted  in  the  chancel. 
The  stone  pulpit  and  font,  and  the  alabaster  reredos,  are  of  good  design. 

St.  James's,  Frieston. 

This  fine  old  priory  church,  which  has  undergone  extensive  restoration 
during  the  last  fourteen  months,  was  re-opened  for  divine  worship  on  the  1st 
May.  The  present  building  is  of  the  Norman  period,  the  central  ba3^s  of  the 
nave  being  the  earliest  work.  It  was  originally  a  cruciform  structure, 
having  a  central  tower,  of  which  there  still  are  considerable  remains.  The 
western  piers  of  this  tower  may  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  church, 
partly  imbedded  in  its  wall.  They  are  enriched  by  several  shafts,  having 
scalloped  cushion-caps  and  rectangular  members  between  them.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  which  has  now  been  rebuilt,  is  a  magnificent  Transitional- 
Norman  arcli,  once  opening  into  the  now  lost  transept  and  lantern  crossing. 
All  its  details  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  tower  piers,  but  its  arch 
is  pointed.  The  nave  at  first  had  only  six  bays,  and  its  arcades  consisted  of 
circular  pillars  having  square  bases,  scalloped  cushion-caps,  and  plainly 
moulded  semicircular  arches,  excepting  the  southernmost  on  the  south  side, 
which  is  enriched  with  the  chevron  ornament ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  erected  at  the  same  time,  as  the  three  easternmost  arches  are  higher  and 
wider  than  the  others.  The  central  pillar  on  the  north  side  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  square  pier-like  feature  containing  a  staircase,  giving  access 
to  the  now  lost  rood-loft.  Subsequently  the  nave  was  lengthened  westward 
by  the  addition  of  three  more  bays  during  the  Early  Englisli  period.  These 
consist  of  round  pillars  and  clustered  responds,  supporting  pointed  arches. 
Then,  after  another  interval,  the  present  fine  clerestory  was  added,  having 
eight  large  windows  on  either  side,  the  western  bays  being  blank,  above  which 
is  a  Norman  corbel  table  belonging  to  the  older  part  of  the  structure,  and  then 
a  continuous  parapet.  The  roof  is  of  the  same  period,  and  has  figures  of  angels 
between  each  of  the  principals  and  ornaments  at  the  chief  junction  points  of 
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its  timbers.  The  aisles  are  subsequent  additions.  One  of  these  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  the  other  is  in  a  sadly  patched  condition,  the  funds  not  admitting 
of  its  restoration.  The  tower,  which  is  divided  by  stringcourses  into  three 
divisions,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave :  the  first,  in  the  west  front,  is 
occupied  by  the  usual  entrance  door,  with  sculptured  heads  to  the  label. 
Above  this  is  a  beautiful  five-light  window,  divided  by  a  transom  into  two 
stages,  with  Perpendicular  cinquefoiled  tracery.  Corbel  heads  support  the 
springing  of  the  label,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  niche  with  projecting  canopy, 
containing  a  figure  of  St.  James,  to  whose  honour  and  memory  this  church  was 
dedicated.  The  belfry  Avindows,  of  three  lights  cinquefoiled,  are  the  same 
in  each  front.  Above  them  is  an  embattled  parapet,  which  at  one  time  was 
ornamented  with  angular  and  central  pinnacles,  eight  in  number.  These 
appear  to  have  been  removed,  probably  being  much  decayed.  The  font  is  a 
carefully-cut  octangular  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  raised  three 
steps  above  the  pavement,  and  has  a  very  fine  canopied  cover,  once  enriched  with 
gold  and  colour.  To  this  description  of  the  church  as  it  formerly  stood  we 
must  add  a  brief  account  of  the  alterations  just  completed.  The  nave  roof  has 
been  restored,  and  the  eastern  part  renewed  entirely.  The  east  wall  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  beautiful  Transitional-Norman  arch,  referred  to  above,  exposed 
to  view.  The  east  window  is  new,  and  is  a  great  improvement,  as  there  was 
only  a  blank  wall  before,  the  wall  being  the  filling  up  of  the  western  end  of 
the  original  central  tower.  This  window,  the  gift  of  Thos.  Plummer,  Esq., 
consists  of  five  lights  with  reticulated  tracery.  The  south  aisle  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  in  character  with  the  arcades  inside,  except  the  west  wall, 
which  contains  a  good  two -light  Decorated  window.  The  church  has  been 
re-seated,  and  floored  with  tiles  throughout.  The  pulpit  and  lectern,  the 
former  of  stone  and  the  latter  of  oak,  are  new,  and  the  screens  to  north  and 
south  aisles  have  been  restored.  The  unsightly  obstructions  which  formerly 
stretched  across  the  nave  west  of  the  font  have  been  removed,  and  the  tower, 
thus  brought  out,  has  been  cleaned  and  pointed.  The  font  has  been  restored, 
and  with  its  grand  canopied  cover,  is  a  fine  feature  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  clerestory  windows  have  been  re-glazed  and  repaired  by  the  liberality  of 
Col.  Linton,  and  the  large  west  window,  already  referred  to,  has  been  re-glazed 
at  the  joint  expense  of  Thos.  Plummer,  Esq.,  and  the  architect,  the  former 
giving  £20,  and  the  latter  £5,  for  that  purpose. 

Thoknton-le-Moou  . 

The  work  of  restoration  here  has  been  done  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Rector,  without  the  advice  of  an  architect.  This  became  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  money  contributed  by  the  landowners  in 
the  parish.  The  principal  work  is  the  new  chancel,  which  takes  the  place  of 
one  without  any  character  whatever.  It  has  an  E.  E.  lancet  window  on 
each  side,  and  a  triplet  in  the  east  Avail.  "We  cannot  say  very  much  for  the 
design,  and  it  is  too  large  for  its  position.  The  stalls  and  prayer  desk  are  too 
high.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  Avith  regard  to  the  seats  in  the  nave. 
A  neAV  arch  of  good  proportions  has  been  erected  between  the  chancel  and  the 
nave,  Avhich  adds  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  interior,  and  a  neAV  roof  has 
been  placed  on  the  nave.  A  south  porch  has  also  been  erected,  but  it  is, 
unfortunately,  rather  too  narroAV  for  the  old  Norman  doorway.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  no  ancient  features  have  been  obliterated.  For  a  description  of 
this  church,  see  our  Society's  Report  for  1862. 
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STATEMENT  of  ACCOUNTS  for  the  Year  1871. 
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The  Report. 


YouK  Committee,  without  being  able  to  report  any  large  increase  to  the 
number  of  the  members  this  year,  have  again  to  repeat  that  the  finances  are 
good,  and  the  Society  has  not  sensibly  diminished  in  strength. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  resignation,  owing 
to  his  removal  from  York,  of  our  esteemed  Treasurer,  Rev.  T.  Bayly,  who, 
during  the  long  time  he  has  held  office  in  the  Society,  has  done  so  much  to- 
wards furthering  its  interests. 

In  the  Eeport  of  last  year  a  plan  was  laid  before  you  for  publishing  draw- 
ings of  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  stained  glass  in  York  Minster. 
The  drawings  were  made  of  the  portions  which  it  was  first  proposed  to  publish, 
but  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  lithographing  them,  and  mainly  to  the  great 
trouble  of  making  the  small  drawings,  your  Committee  regret  to  state  that  the 
work  makes  very  slow  progress.  The  oldest  piece  of  glass  is  a  representation 
of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  an  Angel  bringing  Habbakuk  to  feed  him. 
It  is  now  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  lights  of  the  "Five  Sisters" 
windows.  Mr.  Knowles  has  it  in  hand,  but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  he 
has  the  stones  for  printing  from  ready. 

The  Summer  Excursion  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the  6th  June,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Mount  Grace,  Northallerton.  On  the  way  there,  the  members  called 
to  inspect  Brompton  Church,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Middleton.  There  are  some  ancient  and  singular  stones,  which  Avere  dug  up 
during  the  restoration  of  the  fabric,  that  are  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  work- 
mansldp.  They  are  rudely  carved  with  interlaced  work,  frets  and  scales,  and 
have  bears  at  either  end.  At  Mount  Grace,  a  Pajier  was  read  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Society,  who  led  the  party  over  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
Abbey.  The  buildings  are  very  plain,  but  the  cells  occupied  by  the  Carthu- 
sian Monks  can  be  distinctly  made  out,  and  much  may  be  inferred  concerning 
their  manner  of  living.  Some  of  the  members  afterwards  crossed  the  hills  to 
Osmotherley,  where  they  were  met  at  the  church  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  W. 
Jones.  Their  opinion  was  that,  though  this  church  gave  evidence  of  having 
existed  in  Decorated  times,  yet  it  was  now  so  altered  in  character  that  nothing 
was  feasible  but  a  complete  restoration. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  observed  with  dismay  that  the  south 
transept  of  York  Minster  was  in  a  dangerous  state.  Its  condition,  and  the 
measures  recommended,  will  be  best  understood  from  the  Report  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Diocese,  Mr.  Street. 

"It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
recommending  any  considerable  work  of  reconstruction  in  the  case  of  an  old 
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building,  and  such  feelings  are  intensified  when  the  building  is  of  architectural 
value  and  interest,  and  when  the  part  to  be  dealt  with  is,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  most  precious  and  beautiful  portions  of  the  whole  church. 

"By  way  of  preface,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  propose  to  act  in  the  most 
conservative  manner,  and  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  intact,  not  only  the 
design  of  the  building,  but  the  very  stones  in  which  that  design  has  been 
clothed. 

"The  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral  is  most  beautiful,  and  excels  the 
work  of  most  of  the  Artists  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  its  dimensions  are 
unusually  large  ;  it  has  aisles  on  either  side,  and  the  clear  width  between  the 
walls  over  the  arcade  is  no  less  than  48  feet.  The  triforium  and  clerestory  are 
very  delicate  in  their  design,  and  the  latter  is  constructed  of  two  thin  walls, 
one  of  them  consisting  of  a  beautiful  open  arcade,  and  the  other  pierced  with  a 
number  of  windows.  Such  a  design  was  evidently  not  made  originally  with 
any  idea  of  its  carrying  a  stone  vault,  nevertheless  it  received,  probably  not 
long  after  its  first  erection,  a  vaulted  ceiling  under  its  timber  roof,  of  very  great 
weight,  imposing  a  considerable  thrust  on  the  side  walls. 

"Serious  as  the  work  in  prospect  is,  I  think  we  may  be  thankful  that  it 
is  no  worse  ;  the  lower  part  seems  in  fair  substantial  repair,  but  the  clerestory, 
owing  to  its  great  width,  to  the  thrust  of  the  groined  ceiling,  to  the  absence  of 
any  direct  tie,  and  to  the  weight  of  the  roof  of  heavy  slates,  has  dangerously 
bulged  out,  and  this  bulging  has  now  produced  a  great  vertical  fisuje,  which 
is  becoming  worse,  and  must  lead  to  a  serious  catastrophe  unless  vigorous 
measures  are  taken  to  remedy  the  defects. 

"The  result,  therefore,  at  which  I  have  arrived,  is,  that  the  only  safe 
course  is  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  side  walls  of  the  clerestory, 
and  in  doing  this  to  provide  for  giving  them  greater  strength  than  they  now 
have.  I  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  build  flying  buttresses,  under  the  steep 
roofs  of  the  aisles,  so  as  to  suj)port  the  upper  part  of  the  triforium,  and  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  its  moving  outwards.  The  walls  having  been  strengthened, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  thrust  of  the  roof  above,  which  is  modern, 
but  well  constructed  and  in  good  condition.  The  slates  with  which  it  is 
covered  are  extremely  heavy:  I  very  strongly  recommend  that  they  should  be 
removed,  and  that  the  roof  should  be  covered  again  with  lead. 

"Connected  with  the  south  transept  are  works  of  repair  which  might 
with  great  advantage  be  undertaken.  The  five  pinnacles  are  in  bad  condition, 
and  ought  to  be  renewed.  The  gables  which  surmount  the  doorway  are 
decayed,  and  the  whole  design,  which  must  have  been  very  good,  is  spoilt  by 
the  clock  over  the  doorway. 

"  There  will  still  remain  a  considerable  work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  the 
repair  of  the  defective  stonework.  The  plinth  is  much  decayed,  but  its  exact 
design  is  fortunately  preserved,  and  its  careful  restoration  all  round  the 
transept  is  an  obvious  and  most  necessary  measure.  The  section  is  of  the  best 
kind  of  the  thirteenth  century  work.  The  glazing  of  the  windows  should  be 
renewed,  and  if  possible,  in  harmony  with  the  exquisite  glass  in  the  "Five 
Sisters  "  window  of  the  opposite  transept. 

"With  these  and  some  other  repairs  this  exquisite  transept  might  be 
preserved  in  all  its  original  beauty  for  many  centuries.  The  cost  of  such  works 
will  be  considerable,  but  the  results  will  be  commensurate." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  not  be  less  than  £10,000,  and  the  work 
is  very  urgent,  so  that  the  preparations  for  taking  off"  the  weight  of  the  roof 
from  the  overburdened  walls  have  already  commenced.  Many  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  have  already  subscribed  handsomely  towards  a 
fund  for  restoring  this  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Minster  to  a  safer  condition 
than  it  has  ever  been  in,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  than  ere  long  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  will  be  enabled  to  complete  the  work  they  have  with  such  public 
spirit  undertaken. 
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EULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
and  the  restoration  of  mutilated  Archi- 
tectural Remains  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions, 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province, 
for  improving  the  character  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
Patron,Presidents,  and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  ]\Iembers,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the 
Committee  Meetings ;  and  that  Honor- 
ary Members  be  elected  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee. 


5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  be  ex 
officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
their  signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  IMember  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  £10. 

8.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  Members  (of  whom  five  shall 
be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
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out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may- 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  hohlen  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  have  been  appointed  at 
the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Patron,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

1 4.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received  ;  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  at  the  Society's  lloom, 
Gold-street,  ISTorthampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to  furnish 
a  cop}'-,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  and  Secretaries  with 
twenty-five  copies  each.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  plans 
and  papers,  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 


16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense.  Working  Plans  for  any 
JSIember  who  may  request  them,  for 
repairing  any  Church  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry with  which  he  is  connected, 
provided  that  the  expense  so  incurred 
by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds  ; 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of 
six  Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee 
shall  every  year  publisli  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society  ; 
and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 
in  such  Transactions,  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 
the  Church,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Report  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  at  a  previous  Committee  Meeting  ; 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  sum  will  be  proposed. 

The  following  Resohition  has  been  added  : — 

"That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at 
Twelve,  instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  of  February, 
and  of  every  alternate  mouth." 
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Report, 

Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Northampton,  Decemher  11th,  1871. 


For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  your  Committee  has  made  the  time  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  the  occasion  of  a  short  Excursion  to  some  of  the  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton,  and  has  specially  summoned  the  Society's 
members  to  hear  and  discuss  the  several  x^apers  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  contributed  to  its  Transactions.  The  very  interesting  and  well  attended 
Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June  last,  at  Uppingham,  an  account  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  Annual  Eeport,  has  reduced  the  work  of  the  present  meeting 
to  the  election  of  the  Society's  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  the 
receiving  of  the  reports  of  the  Treasurers  and  the  Committee.  Before  giving 
some  of  the  details  of  the  Society's  work  during  the  year,  the  Committee  would 
express  their  sense  of  obligation  to  their  kind  friends  at  Uppingham  and  its 
neighbourhood,  who  not  only  relieved  them  of  nearly  all  the  labours  of 
prepai-ation,  but  contributed  largely  to  the  literary  pleasures  of  the  meeting, 
and  added  their  unlimited  hospitality.  There  was  perhaps  this  one  defect, 
that  too  little  time  was  allowed  to  inspect  the  several  places  crowded  within 
the  programme,  and  therefore  a  few  objects  were  passed  by,  and  some  others 
insutficiently  studied.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  avoid  this,  as  it  often  happens 
that  some  place  lies  in  the  way  of  the  more  prominent  objects  of  interest, 
which  are  too  good  to  be  passed  over,  when  the  opportunities  of  seeing  them 
may  be  so  few.  Still  your  Committee  think  that  in  future  a  more  limited 
progi'amme,  with  longer  time  allotted  to  each  locality  visited,  will  be  better 
than  such  hasty  visits,  as  have  been  not  uncommon.  The  neighbourhood 
visited  from  Uppingham  was,  however,  previously  unknown  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  visitors,  though  it  be  but  one  of  many  w^ortliy  districts  yet  unexplored. 
Your  Committee  regret  to  report  the  loss  by  death  of  several  of  the  Society's 
members  ;  a  few  have  discontinued,  and  the  names  of  some  others  who 
have  long  since  ceased  to  pay  tludr  subscriptions  have  been  removed  from  the 
list ;  but  the  following  new  members  have  been  elected  since  our  last  Annual 
Meeting  : — Rev.  H.  Fowke-Barnaby,  Bishook,  near  Uppingham  ;  Rev.  F.  G. 
Hodgson,  Pilton  ;  G.  Schilling,  Esq.,  Brampton  Ash  ;  E.  G.  Adams,  Esq., 
Lancaster  Herald  ;  Rev.  W.  Bury,  Hazelbeach  ;  Rev.  F,  M.  Beaumont,  East 
Farndon  ;  Rev.  S.  Danby,  AVeston-by-AVelland ;  Rev.  F.  Richardson,  St.  Peter's ; 
J.  H.  Webster,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Northampton;  Rev.  E.  F.  Sylvester,  Deene  ; 
Rev.  F.  Ornie,  Lyndon,  Oakham. 

The  following  plans  have  been  submitted  to  your  Committee  for  their 
advice.  Plans  by  Mr.  Langley,  for  a  new  Church  of  Bishook,  near  Uppingham. 
The  old  church  was  reported  to  be  very  deficient  in  beauty  ;  the  only  feature 
worthy  of  preservation  seemed  to  be  a  window  of  the  Decorated  period,  though 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  simpler  arches  of  the  old  church  should  be 
copied,  rather  than  others  of  a  more  elaborate  kind  be  substituted.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  this  case,  nor  in  that  of  the  other  plans  examined,  to  give  here 
the  detailed  criticisms  of  the  Committee. 

Plans  by  Isiw  Slater  for  the  restoration  of  Stoke  Albany  Church  were  next 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  and  Avere  generally  approved  ;  though  they 
recommended  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  Font  ;  a  widening  of  the  central 
passage  ;  the  adoption  of  upriglit  and  closed  backs  to  the  seats,  instead  of  open 
and  sloping  ones  ;  and  a  few  other  changes. 

The  plans  for  repairing  the  Chancel  of  Sudhorough  Church  were  examined 
at  the  same  meeting.  The  proposed  ucav  roof  appeared  to  the  Committee  to 
be  too  heavy,  and  they  thought  that  the  corbels  from  which  the  principals 
spring,  as  well  as  the  brackets,  might  be  simplified.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  chancel  walls,  north  and  south,  should  be  taken  down,  or  an  attempt  made 
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to  draw  them  up  to  the  upright  from  their  very  overhanging  state,  and  the 
Committee  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  the  latter  plan  ;  and  they  are  happy 
to  report  that  it  has  been  most  successfully  etfected.  The  old  Decorated  walls 
and  windows  stand,  and  when  the  underpinning  ^^•as  completed,  and  the  shores 
removed,  there  was  no  perceptible  giving  back  of  the  walls.  This  church 
contains  a  sepulchral  figure  of  a  Crusader  ;  it  was  necessary  to  take  it  out  of  its 
position  to  avoid  crushing,  while  the  walls  Avere  being  drawn  to  the  Perpendi- 
cular, but  it  has  been  replaced.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  it  had  previously 
undergone  some  removal. 

The  next  plans  submitted  were  those  of  Mr.  Buckeridge  for  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  the  Church  of  Little  Houghton.  It  is  a  church,  for  the 
most  part,  in  very  good  repair ;  a  very  considerable  sum  was  spent  not  many 
years  since  on  the  chancel  ;  and  there  was  no  small  outlay  on  the  nave  and 
aisle,  at  a  time  when  less  was  known  than  now  on  the  right  arrangement  and 
most  suitable  form  of  a  church  :  but  this  is  no  solitary  case  Avhere  the  present 
generation  has  to  imdo  the  work  of  the  past.  If,  as  is  contemjilated,  a  north 
aisle  be  built,  the  present  galleries  taken  down,  a  south  arcade  added,  and  the 
church  re-seated,  a  place  being  provided  for  the  organ  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  other  suggestions  carried  out,  it  will  be  a  very  well-arranged 
church.  The  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Decorated  style, 
in  preference  to  the  earlier  style  of  the  tower. 

The  Committee  have  also  examined  and  reported  on  the  plans  of  Arthing- 
worth  Church,  which  is  to  be  shortly  restored.  It  is  considered  necessary  to 
take  down  a  portion  of  the  south  wall,  but  the  old  lines  will  be  in  every  way 
followed.  As  there  was  some  little  difference  of  opinion  on  some  of  the  details 
of  the  plans,  the  church  has  been  visited  by  some  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  restoration  is,  it  is  understood,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  spring,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Rector  and  Patron. 

A  Sub-committee  has  visited  the  Church  of  Great  Houghton,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Sedgwick,  who,  they  regret  to  say,  has  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  a  church  entirely  rebuilt,  many  years  ago,  in  the  Classic 
style,  and  nothing  can  be  done  for  its  improvement,  except  to  decorate  it  in  a 
similar  style,  adding  a  chancel,  or  entirely  to  rebuild  it. 

The  beautiful  Church  of  Rushdcn  has  also  been  visited  ;  and,  though  it 
wall  take  a  considerable  sum  thoroughly  to  restore  the  elaborate  roofs,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fabric  is  sound  and  substantial,  the  weak  portion  being 
the  early  and  peculiar  north  transept. 

It  having  been  reported  to  the  Committee  that  the  Chapel  and  Almshouses  of 
;S'^.  John's  Hos'pital  had  been  sold  to  a  Railway  Company,  who  required  the  site 
of  the  Master's  House  and  the  adjoining  land,  they  instituted  an  enquiry  as  to  the 
possibility  of  re -purchasing  the  buildings  not  required  by  the  Company,  and 
either  retaining  them  for  the  charity,  or  appropriating  the  almshouses  to  some 
public  object,  and  retaining  the  chapel  for  Divine  Worship.  They  found  that 
the  Railway  Company  would  be  not  unwilling  to  sell,  if,  as  advised  at  present, 
they  did  not  require  these  buildings,  and  that  the  Court  might  probably  sanc- 
tion the  re-purchase.  The  matter  is  now  in  abeyance  ;  but  it  would  seem  as 
though  every  one  of  taste,  or  of  feeling  with  the  past,  would  desire  to  retain 
almost  the  only  relic  of  mediaeval  England  in  this  part  of  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton. Sir  Henry  Dryden  has  preserved,  by  photographs  taken  at  the  Society's 
expense,  and  by  accurate  notes  and  drawings  made  by  himself,  the  details  of 
the  Master's  House,  now  destroyed  ;  and  this  Society,  it  is  hoped,  will  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  printing  them.  The  late  Mr.  De  Wilde  (whose  loss 
your  Committee  cannot  mention  without  much  regi'et)  took  great  interest  in 
this,  as  in  other  archseological  works  :  and  would  have  spared  no  effort  to  pre- 
serve what  is  still  remaining.  Your  Committee  would  appeal  to  the  town  at 
large  to  further,  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  the  preservation  of  this 
chapter  in  the  history  of  old  Northampton.  It  is  a  principle  of  such  societies 
as  this  never  to  destroy,  except  for  a  good  and  suflficient  reason,  that  which 
connects  the  present  with  the  past  :  a  principle  which  has  not  unfrequently 
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put  your  Committee  at  variance  with  those  whom  they  have  been  called  upon 
to  advise.  They  are  indisposed  to  substitute  a  prettier  new  window  for  a 
plainer  one  of  undoubted  authority  ;  they  will  not  sanction  the  destruction  of 
the  tool-marks  of  mediceval  workmen  by  the  re-working  of  mouldings  or  of  plain 
surfaces  ;  they  would  retain  even  the  imperfect  records  of  ancient  art  which 
are  brought  to  light  every  now  and  then  by  the  removal  of  whitewash,  unless 
indeed  they  are  so  rude  or  so  mutilated,  that  tliey  are  no  records  of  art  at  all. 
Your  Committee  can  call  to  mind  many  instances  of  mural  paintings  wantonly 
destroyed,  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  very  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, though  they  might  form  a  valuable  page  in  the  history  of  pictorial  art 
in  England.  Your  Committee  allude  to  this  especial  subject  tlie  rather  now, 
because  they  have  lately  received  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Kensington  Museum  a  hrst  printed  list,  for  revision,  of  mural  paintings  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  dates  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Such  paintings  have  in  very  many  instances  been  wantonly  dealt  with,  and 
have  been  made  to  give  way  not  to  higher  decoration  even,  but  to  an  unbroken 
surface  of  white  plaster.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  existing 
specimens  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the  use  of  schools  of 
art,  and  the  desire  to  have  them  carefully  recorded  will  form  eifectual  checks 
to  those  destructive  spirits  that  would  remove  everything,  of  which  they  cannot 
themselves  appreciate  the  use  or  meaning.  Your  Committee  are  able  to 
mention  several  examples  of  such  paintings  still  existing,  and  they  would 
invite  information  from  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  from  others,  as  to 
the  present  existence  of  any  such  paintings,  or  of  accurate  drawings  of  them 
where  they  have  been  destroyed,  so  that  they  may  help  to  make  the  list  as 
extensive  and  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  fine  memorial  font  subscribed  for  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  affection 
to  your  late  Secretary,  Mr.  James,  has  been  for  some  time  fixed  in  the  round  of 
St.  Sepulchre's  Church.  It  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  carved  out  of  a 
single  block  of  Derbyshire  stone.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  it  another  step,  and 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  providing  of  the  necessary  chain  and  balance  for 
the  cover,  a  few  small  subscriptions  are  required. 

The  works  at  Earls  Barton  Church  are  in  progress  ;  the  wall  sand  roof  of 
the  chancel  and  the  recess  for  the  organ  have  been  completed,  and  when  the 
chancel  has  been  fitted  for  Divine  Service,  the  nave  will  be  commenced.  An 
appeal  to  assist  the  parishioners,  who  have  already  contributed  liberally  to 
the  work,  will  be  shortly  made,  and  a  bountiful  response  is  well  meritetl. 

While  there  are  still  churches  in  the  Archdeaconry  to  be  restored,  and 
still  works  of  ecclesiastical  art  to  be  preserved,  your  Committee  will  be  ready 
to  do  their  work,  and  will  continue  to  ask  for  your  approval  and  support. 


Report  of  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northamjiton,  and  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archceological 
Society,  held  at  Up})ingham,  on  the  ^th  and  1th  June,  1871. 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton,  in  conjunction  with  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archse- 
ological  Society,  was  held  at  Uppingham,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June 
6th  and  7th,  under  the  presidency  of  tlie  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton. 

There  was  a  very  large  gathering  of  the  Members  of  the  two  Societies,  the 
district  to  be  visited  being  one  of  much  interest.  The  town  of  Uppingham 
being  small,  and  tbe  hotel  room  very  limited,  it  was  only  through  the  liberal 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  that  the  many  visitors  could  be  accommodated. 

A  temporary  Museum,  open  to  the  public,  was  formed  in  the  School 
Library,  which,  together  with  the  large  School-room  and  Class-room,  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Societies  by  the  Head- Master,  the  Rev.  E.  Thring. 

On  Tuesday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  large 
School-room,  which  was  well  filled  with  the  ilembers  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Uppingham  ;    a  considerable  number  of  the  Uppingham  school-boys  being 
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present,  and  apparently  taking  great  interest  in  the  meetings,  many  of  them 
following  the  carriages  on  foot  through  a  great  portion  of  the  first  day's  Excur- 
sion, The  Rev.  Lord  Alwyxe  Compton  opened  the  Mid -day  Meeting  with  a 
preliminary  address,  saying,  he  was  glad  to  see  so  much  interest  taken  at 
Uppingham  in  the  work  of  the  Societies.  He  supposed,  if  he  said  anything, 
it  must  be  on  Architecture  or  on  Archreology.  He  did  not  think  he  need 
say  much  in  defence  of  architecture  in  a  town  where  new  houses  were  con- 
stantly being  built  around  them  ;  and  whilst  they  might  be  inclined  to  ask 
what  an  Architectural  Society  such  as  theirs  had  to  do  with  such  buildings, 
he  might  remark  that  when  a  person  built  a  new  house,  it  was  very  desirable 
that  ever}'  arraugement  should  be  made  for  usefulness  or  beauty.  If  an  ordinary 
tradesman  or  servant,  such  as  a  butcher,  tailor,  or  cook,  did  not  please  them, 
they  could  at  once  dismiss  them  ;  but  if  they  had  a  house  built,  and  the  design 
of  the  architect  did  not  please  them,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  dismiss  him  after 
the  work  was  done.  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Architectural  Societies 
to  cultivate  good  taste  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  buildings.  The 
principal  work  of  the  Societies  concerned  the  re-building  and  restoring  of 
churches.  During  past  years  the  churches  of  the  land  had  got  a  good  deal  out 
of  repair,  some  of  them  having  fallen  into  grievous  dilapidation,  and  it  had 
become  necessary  at  this  period  to  restore  a  number  of  them  throughout  the 
country.  They  might  repair  a  common  Avail  without  much  knowledge  of 
architecture,  but  when  they  were  dealing  with  a  place  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  beauty,  and  they  had  to  repair  not  only  the  ravages  of  time  in  the 
structure,  but  the  beauty  of  the  style,  they  could  not  do  it  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  style,  and  of  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  men  who 
erected  the  building.  To  see  that  restorations  were  carried  out  on  such  a 
principle  was  one  of  the  objects  of  their  Architectural  Societies.  There  was 
hardly  a  committee  meeting  where  they  did  not  consider  plans  for  the  material 
restoration  of  churches,  checking  the  fancies  of  the  architect  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dissuading  those  who  employed  him  from  indulging  their  own  fancies  on 
the  other  hand.  Then,  again,  when  they  did  not  restore  churches,  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  them,  and  of  learning  from  their  architecture 
something  of  their  history.  It  might  be  thought  that  archpeology  was  not 
useful  in  the  same  sense  as  architecture,  and  that  no  immediate  benefit  resulted 
from  it.  But  the  common  praise  of  it  was,  that  it  was  the  handmaid  of 
history.  In  the  first  place,  the  historian  could  not  do  his  work  without  the 
assistance  of  archaeology.  He  would  take,  for  instance,  a  man  who  was  writing 
the  history  of  the  country  before  the  Middle  Ages.  He  must  go  back  to  ancient 
monkish  chronicles.  Perhaps  he  had  put  before  him  some  curious  parchments, 
with  curiously  inscribed  characters  upon  them,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  determine  which  of  several  documents  he  Avas  to  depend  upon.  He  must 
look  to  the  antiquary  to  ascertain  which  document  was  the  most  reliable. 
That  had  often  been  done  by  the  historian  himself,  but  it  was  antiqarian 
work,  antiquarian  researches,  which  assisted  the  historian  to  give  life  and 
character  to  his  history.  The  old  idea  of  history  Avas  a  bare  chronicle  of 
events ;  but  noAV  a  great  amount  of  picturesqueness  of  detail  had  been  admitted 
with  reference  to  customs  and  manners,  and  so  the  archaeologist  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  history.  The  study  of  archaeology  AA-as  of  the  greatest  importance, 
Avhen  it  Avas  the  pioneer,  instead  of  the  handmaid  of  history.  Historians  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  nothing  could  be  trusted  but  contemporary 
history.  They  used  to  take  LIa^  and  Tacitus  for  Konian  history,  but  a  great 
deal  supposed  to  be  historical  Avas  noAV  considered  to  be  of  a  mythical  period. 
In  those  periods,  hoAvever,  the  archaeologist  revelled,  and  Aventback  beyond  the 
days  of  historical  record.  In  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  in  various  places,  there 
had  been  found,  Avhen  the  Avater  Avas  Ioaa',  a  great  number  of  sticks  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  Avith  certain  marks  of  burning  about  them.  That  referred 
to  something  of  Avhich  no  history  remained.  There  AA^as  nothing  knoAvn  in 
SavIss  history  as  to  the  period  to  Avhich  those  discoveries  might  be  assigned. 
The  archseologist,  hoAvever,  had  seized  on  them,  and  had  succeeded  in  working 
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some  history  from  them.  He  had  grubbed  in  the  mud,  and  had  taken  out  of 
it  all  sorts  of  remains — clothing,  tools,  and  evidence  as  to  the  food  used  by 
the  tame  animals  of  the  period,  and  as  to  what  those  tame  animals  were.  He 
found  what  animals  were  used  for  draft — what  plants  were  sown — what  were 
the  red  and  white  wheat  of  that  day  ;  and  thus,  out  of  those  remains,  he  had 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  early  civilization  of  that  country.  He  was  never 
satisfied  if  he  could  not  get  a  date,  and  he  believed  a  piece  of  internal  evidence 
had  been  got  to  that  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings.  They  were,  of  course, 
enabled  to  settle  the  comparative  date  as  to  what  portion  of  the  work  was 
earlier  than  another,  but  that  was  not  conclusive.  Thej^  wanted  to  fix  a 
positive  date,  and  he  did  not  know  that  any  exact  point  of  time  had  been 
given  with  reference  to  the  period  to  which  these  lake  dwellings  belonged. 
In  one  place  the  remains  of  human  habitations  were  very  numerous,  and  a 
single  bit  of  coloured  glass  had  been  found,  which  was  evidently  not  of 
ordinary  manufacture,  and  it  was  exceedingly  probable  that  they  would  be 
able  to  fix  the  date  of  that.  It  woidd  appear  as  if  the  people  who  were  burnt 
out  of  their  houses  had  dropped  the  bead — part,  perhaps,  of  a  woman's  orna- 
ment— which  Avaj  evidently  foreign,  and  which  might  have  been  the  product 
of  some  distant  country.  By  that  means  it  might  be  possible  to  get  at  the  date, 
and  so  work  out  the  early  history  of  the  country.  In  the  museum  were  some 
remains,  from  the  Caves  of  Mentone,  of  the  early  dwellings  of  men  of  whom 
they  read  so  much  in  history,  and  those  remains  threw  considerable  fight  on 
recent  theories  of  natural  history.  According  to  the  theory  of  an  eminent 
man  of  science,  man  was  once  a  "leathern  bottle."  The  archaeologist  was, 
however,  able  to  show  that  man  was  substantially  unchanged  from  the  earliest 
period  of  antiquity,  a  circumstance  wholly  destructive  of  the  development 
theor3^  By  geology  they  could  trace  the  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the 
earth's  system,  and  that,  as  regarded  man,  w^ould  give  periods  of  enormous 
length  ;  but  the  archaeologist  found  that  man  from  the  earliest  time  he  could 
be  traced  was  the  same  essentially  as  he  was  now.  In  that  way  the  archfe- 
ologist  became  the  pioneer  of  history,  and  threw  a  light  on  questions  which 
agitated  the  public  mind  to  the  present  day.  He  thought,  therefore,  he  might 
say  that  the  study  of  archeology  was  of  great  use.  He  did  not  like  to  study 
things  merely  because  thej^  were  useful,  and  he  doubted  whether  that  was  the 
proper  view  after  all.  He  believed  that  the  most  interesting,  valuable,  and 
elevating  form  of  study  consisted  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  wdiat  they  could  make  in  the  shape  of  "£  s.  d."  The 
greatest  discoverers  had  loved  truth  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth.  People  of 
different  minds,  motives,  and  tastes,  delighted  in  different  pursuits.  The 
natural  historian  delighted  in  a  combination  of  science  with  works  of  nature, 
whilst  many  minds  were  fond  of  close  research  and  of  the  study  of  antiquities 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  man.  That,  he  thought,  was  the  proper  object 
of  archaeology.  For  that  reason  he  would  say  to  those  who  had  not  taken  up 
the  study  of  that  subject— and  especiall}^  would  he  recommend  it  to  those 
ingenuous  youths  he  saw  before  him — that  if  they  liked  to  take  up  the  study 
of  archaeology  they  would  find  it  a  most  delightful  one.  The  most  obvious  form 
of  taking  up  the  study  was  that  of  church  antiquities,  and  in  Rutlandshire 
and  Northamptonshire  they  might,  witli  pleasure  and  profit,  do  so.  It  would 
be  easy  to  trace  the  various  styles  of  architecture,  and  the  more  they  pursued 
it,  the  more  interest  would  they  find  in  it. 

A  Paper  On  the  Bishops  at  Lyddington  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Ro\V£,  who  said  that  he  entitled  his  Paper  the  "  Bishops  at  Lyddington,"  and 
not  ''  Bishops  of  Lyddington,"  because  there  never  were  any  Bishops  of  that 
title,  Lyddington  being  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  many 
of  whom  were  very  important  men  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  Mr.  Rowe 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  several  of  the  Bishops,  and  stated  many 
facts  illustrative  of  the  time  in  which  Lyddington  was  an  episcopal  residence. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Rowe  for  his  interesting  Paper,  which 
was  illustrated  by  many  clever  sketches. 
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The  best  thanks  of  both  Societies  were  given  to  Mr.  Thring  for  the  use  of 
his  rooms,  and  for  the  liberal  hospitality  which  he  and  others  had  so  kindly 
prepared  for  them. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  hall  of  the  School-house,  where  a 
sumptuous  Luncheon  was  given  to  the  Members  of  the  Societies  and  their 
friends  by  Mr.  Thring. 

At  2. 1 5  a  large  party  left  the  Falcon  Hotel  to  visit  several  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  visit  having  been  previously  paid  to  the  School  Chapel  and 
the  Parish  Church,  restored  some  years  since,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
Chancellor  Wales,  the  present  Rector.  The  reredos  was  erected  as  a  memorial 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  ouce  Rector  of  Uppingham. 

The  tirst  church  visited  was  Ayston,  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
windows  and  part  of  the  tower,  has  a  third-pointed  exterior  ;  but  in  the  interior 
there  are  much  earlier  features,  the  arches  of  the  northern  arcade  being  circular, 
and  those  on  the  south  side  segmental.  The  chancel  arch  is  supported  on 
corbels,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  the  rood-loft  on  the  north  side.  Some  good 
specimens  of  old  glass  exist  in  the  windows.  In  the  churchyard,  near  the 
south  door,  there  is  an  old  monumental  slab,  on  which  are  two  carved  figures, 
much  mutilated,  and  supposed  by  Mr,  Bloxam  to  represent  two  priests. 

Preston  Church,  which  was  next  visited,  contains  some  first-pointed  work, 
but  a  greater  portion  is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  An  old  wooden  clock  which 
was  formerly  in  the  church  has  disappeared.  In  the  south  wall  there  is  a  door- 
way, with  a  window  above,  of  an  unusual  character.  The  village  contains  a 
fine  old  manor-house,  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  resided. 

A  few  minutes  only  could  be  devoted  to  Glastoii  Church,  in  which  there  is 
much  work  of  a  late- Norman  character. 

The  Village  of  Lyddington,  which  was  next  visited,  has  a  church  of  much 
interest,  for  the  most  part  of  the  fourteenth  centmy.  A  low  side-window  here 
afforded  matter  for  some  interesting  discussion,  but  without  putting  the 
question  of  its  true  purpose  at  rest.  The  church  is  disfigured  by  high  pews 
and  an  organ  gallery ;  but  when  these  are  removed,  and  some  few  other  repairs 
effected,  it  will  be  a  very  fine  church.  The  great  tithes  of  this  parish  were 
formerly  attached  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  church  con- 
tains brasses  to  Edmund  AVatson  and  his  wife.  Adjoining  the  churchyard  are 
considerable  remains  of  an  epispcopal  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bishops 
of  Lincoln.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  stained  glass  in  one  or  more  of 
the  windows,  and  the  wooden  cornices  in  two  of  the  rooms  are  fine  specimens  of 
elaborate  carving.  The  visit  to  Lyddington  was  the  more  interesting  from 
Mr.  Rowe's  Paper,  read  at  the  jVI id-day  Meeting. 

A  hurried  visit  was  then  paid  to  the  Church  of  Stoke  Dry,  the  parvise 
chamber  over  its  picturesque  porch  being,  by  tradition,  one  of  the  places  of 
meeting  of  the  chief  abettors  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  The  church  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  and  several  remains  of  wall  painting.  Its  architectural 
features  were  described  by  the  Rector,  and  its  monuments  by  Mr.  Bloxam. 

In  the  evening  a  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  large  School-room, 
which,  like  that  of  the  morning,  was  numerously  attended,  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  again  presiding.  The  first  Paper  read  was  one  on  the  ancient  game  of 
Peg  Meryll,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Baker,  Rector  of  Hargrave.  This  game,  found 
incised  on  a  stone  taken  from  a  wall  of  Hargrave  Churcli,  of  the  date  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  seems  to  be  nearly  identical  with  "Nine  mens'  Morris," 
in  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream,  and  a  very  similar  game,  under  different 
names,  seems  to  have  been  played  all  over  Europe,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  Mr.  Baker's  Paper  will  be  found 
in  the  present  volume. 

An  interesting  and  elaborate  Paper,  entitled  Notes  on  Rutland,  was  then 
read  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hill,  Rector  of  Cranoe.  This  was  followed  by  a 
Paper  with  the  title  Post  Mortem,  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  Vicar  of  Welford. 
It  referred  chiefly  to  the  violations  of  good  taste  and  propriety  so  often  seen 
in  gravestones  and  monuments,  and  suggested  more  appropriate  treatment  of 
such  memorials. 
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Sir  H.  Dkyden,  Bart.,  then  gave  an  account  of  the  Master's  House,  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Northampton,  which  has  been  lately  pulled  down.  His 
account  was  illustrated  by  plans  and  elevations,  which  shewed  the  changes, 
extending  through  a  long  period  of  years,  which  have  taken  place  in  it. 
Founded  in  1137,  augmented  in  1335,  receiving  a  new  charter  from  Charles  I., 
the  whole  hospital  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Railway  Company, 
who  have  destroyed  the  dilapidated  Master's  House,  requiring  its  site  for  a 
station  ;  and  it  is  ftared  that  the  chapel  and  hospital  will  be  sold  as  building 
sites,  and  the  fairest  portion  of  old  Northampton  in  this  part  of  the  town  will 
be  gone.  Sir  H.  Drj^den's  drawings  require  larger  plates  than  can  be  contained 
in  the  Associated  Volume,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  occasional  volume  of  larger 
size  may  be  printed,  limited  to  the  illustration  of  buildings  either  already,  or 
on  the  point  of  being,  destroyed. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Northampton  Society  : — Eev. 

F.  G.    Hodgson,    Pilton,   Northants ;    G.    Schilling,    Esq.,    Bampton  Ashe; 

G.  E.  Adams,    Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald ;    Rev.  W.    Bury,    Hazelbeach  ;    Rev. 
F.  M.  Beaumont,  East  Farndon  ;  Rev.  S.  Danby,  Weston-by-Welland. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  party  of  not  less  than  sixty  persons  left  the 
Falcon  Inn  to  visit  several  Avorthy  examples  of  both  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  A  drive  of  about  three  miles  brought  the  party  to  the  Church  of 
All  Saints,  Seaton ;  the  general  features  of  which  are  of  the  first-'^ointed 
character.  The  arcade  is  Early  English,  with  Semi -Norman  capitals.  The 
chancel  arch  is  fine.  The  piers  and  arches  in  the  north  aisle,  with  the  roof 
and  windows,  are  Decorated.  The  chancel  is  Early  English,  with  peculiar 
hood-mouldings  to  the  Avindows,  and  an  east  Avindow  Avith  banded  shafts. 
There  are  also  three  fine  sedilia,  and  three  aumbries.  The  toAA-er  seems 
to  be  Early  Decorated,  AA^ith  a  fine  broach  spire  ;  and  there  is  a  Norman  south 
door.     The  registers  date  from  1538. 

Crossing  the  Stamford  and  Market  Harborough  Raihvay  and  the  valley  of 
the  Welland,  you  quickly  reach  the  Church  of  Harringivorth,  Avhich  is  a 
Decorated  church  Avith  Perpendicular  insertions  and  additions  ;  and  has  a 
fine  western  toAA-er  Avith  a  broach  spire.  In  the  A'illage  is  a  handsome  cross, 
which  Avas  restored  about  thirty  years  since. 

Laxton,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  Early  English  tower  and  spire,  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  of  late. 

Blatherwycke,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  has  a  Norman  toAA^er  and 
south  doorAA-ay,  and  a  Ioav  Norman  arch  ;  and  an  Early  English  arcade  separates 
the  chancel  from  the  north  aisle,  and  there  is  a  cat's-head  cornice  round  the 
chancel  externally.  A  very  graceful  coped  tomb  has  lately  been  dug  up  AA'ithin  the 
church  ;  and  there  are  monuments  to  the  Stafi"ord  family,  and  many  remains 
of  armour  appended  to  the  Avails.  A  monument  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  to  his  friend  Randolp,  has  a  quaint  inscription,  said  to  have  been  added 
by  Ben  Johnson. 

Buhvick,  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas,  has  a  very  graceful  Perpendicular 
toAver  and  spire  ;  the  nave  also  being  Perpendicular,  though  it  has  a  doorway 
of  late  Early  English  character  Avith  banded  shafts.  The  chancel  has  a  fine 
east  AA'indoAV,  three  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  a  squint  in  the  south  AA'all  ;  and  the 
staircase  to  the  rood-loft  remains.  The  church  Avas  thoroughly  repaired  about 
two  years  ago. 

Deenc  Church  has  lately  been  very  much  enlarged  and  beautified,  being 
highly  enriched  AA'ith  carvings  in  stone,  having  a  ncAv  hammer-beam  roof, 
and  a  very  effective  east  end  ;  great  dignity  to  the  Avhole  being  given  by  the 
great  height  of  the  sill  of  the  east  windoAA^  The  Curate  in  Charge  of  the 
parish  gave  the  following  description  of  the  church  : — "The  toAver  is  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building,  and  its  Avails,  as  far  as  the  first  set-off",  at  any  rate,  are, 
I  think,  of  earlier  date  than  the  windoAvs,  doorAvay,  or  arch.  The  stair-turret 
gives  evidence  of  earlier  Avork  externally,  and  over  the  toAver-arch,  Avhen  the 
stucco  Avas  hacked  off  the  Avails,  Ave  found  the  remains  of  three  small  round- 
headed  lights  in  a  row.     These,  no  doubt,  Avere  once  external  openings,  as  the 
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height  of  their  sills  was  quite  sufficient  to  clear  the  ridge  of  the  low  aisle-less 
nave,  that  then  most  probably  existed.  The  belfry  windows  are  capital 
specimens  of  their  date,  with  good  bold  mouldings.  The  spire,  I  should  say, 
is  about  half  a  century  later  than  the  tower  windows.  There  was  some  indica- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Xorman  work  over  the  low  chancel  arch,  and  some 
fragments  of  Xorman  chevron  Avork  were  found  built  up."  This  Avas  followed 
by  an  excellent  account  of  the  work  of  restoration.  Deene  Hall  was  then 
opened,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lady  Cardigan,  to  the  excm-sionists,  who 
had  thus  the  opportunity  of  admiring  its  very  fine  hall  roof. 

From  Deene  the  party  proceeded  to  Ivirdbi/  Hall,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  Tliis  once  magnificent  house  is  a  perfect  ruin  : 
nearly  all  the  walls,  however,  are  still  standing,  and  shew  what  its  former  glory 
must'have  been  ;  though  it  is  now  even  more  dilapidated  than  when  sixteen  years 
ago,  the  lamented  Secretary  of  the  Northampton  Society,  the  Eev.  T.  James, 
thus  described  it — "Of  all'domestic  ruins,  the  saddest  by  far  is  that  of  Kirdby 
Hall,  buried  in  its  avenues  of  trees  and  native  Avoods  in  the  midmost  county 
in  England  ;  so  utterly  concealed  that  you  might  pass  within  fifty  yards  of  one 
of  the  finest  houses  in  the  kingdom,  Avithout  knoAA-ing  that  a  house  Avas  there. 
It  AA-as  spoken  of  as  the  retreat  of  the  court  of  George  III.,  in  the  CA-ent  of 
threatened  invasion.  Desolate  as  it  now  is,  AA-ithin  fifty  years  it  Avas  a  habitable 
and  inhabited  house.  It  was  built  originally  by  the  Stafibrds,  AA-hose  badge, 
the  knot,  is  still  \'isible  on  the  AA*all,  and  AA"as  completed  for  Lord  Keeper 
Hatton,  by  John  Thorpe.  The  inner  court  Avas  AATOught  into  its  existing  state 
by  Inigo  Jones  for  Lord  Hatton,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  It  is  uoaa-  the  lair  of  a  common  labourer.  Hoav  preferable  is  the 
aspect  of  the  house  Avhere  the  Lord  Keeper  Avas  born  !  The  tall  gable  of 
Holdenby  rears  its  chimney-stack  to  the  sky,  and  the  green  banks  scarcely 
mark  out  the  obliterated  gardens.  Time  has  done  its  AA'orst  there,  and  the 
struggle  is  over.  One  can  pace  the  terraces  of  the  gardens,  restored  to  grazing 
lantt  again,  Avitli  the  calmness  AA'ith  AA'hich  one  AA-alks  over  the  grass-groAvn 
graA^e  of  a  friend  long  since  departed  ;  but  to  see,  as  at  Kirdby,  the  very  action 
of  decomposition  going  on,  the  crumbling  stucco  of  the  ceiling,  the  battered 
tapestry  yet  hanging  on  the  Avail,  the  picture  flapping  on  its  broken  frame ;  to 
inhale  the  fretid  air  where  rats  are  scuffling  beliind  the  rotten  Avainscot,  and 
mice  nestling  in  the  organ  pipes,  and  climbing  the  shelves  in  the  library,  once 
filled  Avith  the  manuscripts  and  books  of  Dugdale  ;  to  see  the  machinery  of  the 
clock  fallen  in  through  the  roof  into  the  chapel,  and  the  fresh  ferns  sprouting 
up  in  the  choked  gutters,  and  yet  the  masonry  in  all  its  fineness  AA-ithont  a 
stone  displaced  ;  tlie  sculpture  as  sharp  as  on  the  first  day  it  Avas  carved  ;  the 
oak  staircase  yet  entire — this  is  a  melancholy  sight  Avithout  a  redeeming  touch 
of  hope  or  comfort.  DoAvn  that  long  gallery  my  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the 
braAvls ;  the  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him.  Could  all  his  agility  avoid 
the  pitfalls  noAv  ]  DoAvn  those  green  slippery  steps — still  called  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  name — his  stately  sovereign  stepped  into  the  trim  pleasannce  below, 
among  those  ycAvs  then  clipped  by  hiAv  and  tantalized  Avith  skill,  uoaa-  straggling 
in  rank  defiance  of  the  gardener's  shears.  In  that  ruined  cliapel,  Avliere  you 
can  hardly  pick  your  AA'ay  along  the  crumbling  planks,  the  loyal  house  once 
knelt  in  prayer  for  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  Avlien  such  prayer  Avas  a  crime. 
From  that  iron-braced  lialcony,  corbelled  up  and  emboAA'ered  by  clustering  ivy, 
did  the  fair  heiress  of  the  Montagus,  AA'hen  hostess  here,  stepping  forth  from 
her  dainty  boAver,  welcome  and  speed  her  guests.  It  is  all  over  noAv,  and  yet 
a  moderate  and  timely  outlay  a  fcAV  years  ago,  Avould  have  saved  all  these 
associations  and  preserved  a  house  that  tens  of  thousands  could  not  now  restore. 
But  it  is  better  to  let  it  pass  AA'ith  no  stronger  feeling  than  regret." 

The  last  place  A'isited  Avas  Roclingham  Castle,  at  AA'hich  place  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  their  friends  Avere  invited  to  luncheon  by  G.  L.  Watson, 
Esq.  The  Av'hole  country  through  Avliich  the  Excursionists  had  passed  Avas 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  a  more  agreeable  conclusion  to  the  Society's  festiA'al 
could  not  be.     The  state  of  the  noble  Castle  of  Rockingham  formed  a  striking 
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contrast  to  that  which  the  visitors  had  just  left  behind  them  at  Kirdby. 
Instead  of  the  desolation  and  decay  which  reigned  there,  here  all  was  instinct 
with  life  and  beauty.  Considerably  more  than  one  hundred  visitors  sat  down 
to  a  sumptuous  luncheon,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  hearty  hospitality 
of  the  castle.  The  old  hall  contains,  among  other  relics,  a  treasure  chest  of 
King  John,  which  has  never  left  the  castle  since  the  days  when  it  was  the 
King's  favourite  hunting  seat.  After  the  luncheon  the  visitors  repaired  to  the 
church,  when  the  Rev.  H.  I.  Bigge,  the  Rector,  read  a  short  Paper  on  the 
church,  and  on  the  fragments  of  former  churches  on  the  same  site,  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  discovered.  The  present  church  is  for  the  most  part 
modern.  A  popular  tradition  states  that  when  the  castle,  which  Avas  a  stronghold 
of  the  Royalists,  was  bombarded  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under  Fairfax,  the 
church  suffered  considerably,  and  its  tower  was  destroyed.  The  party  then 
returned  to  the  castle,  when  a  very  interesting  Paper  on  The,  History  of 
Rockingham  Castle  was  read  by  Mr.  Bigge.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
most  agreeable  meeting. 
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The  Report 

For  1871. 

From  the  Transactions  of  the  past  year,  we  select  an  interesting  Paper  read  by 
Dr.  Prior,  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  April,  on  the  Roman  Station  of 
Magiovintum,  visited  by  him  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  the  following  effect : — 

' '  For  some  time  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  materials  for  deter- 
mining the  situation  of  the  Roman  station,  which  is  termed  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  Burocobrivcc,  in  that  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Forum  Diance, 
and  which  was  probably  at  or  about  the  town  of  Dunstable.  The  main 
difficulties  in  assigning  its  position  consist — firstly,  in  the  difference  of  the 
two  names  ;  secondly,  in  the  absence  of  visible  Roman  remains  at  Dunstable  ; 
thirdly,  in  its  non-mention  in  Domesday  Book  ;  and  fourthly,  in  the  traces  of 
British  or  Roman  occupation  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Maiden  Bower,  and 
Totternhoe. 

"  In  such  a  case  this  appears  to  me  the  course  most  likely  to  be  successful : 
to  take  a  determined  station  on  either  side,  to  follow  from  these  the  Roman 
road  by  which  they  communicated,  and  to  exhaust  all  means  of  investigation 
founded  on  the  plain  reading  of  the  Itineraries,  before  having  recourse  to 
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conjectures  more  or  less  vague,  and  etymological  inferences  more  or  less 
dangerous. 

"As  a  starting  point  on  one  side,  1  take  the  great  municipal  city  of 
Verolamium,  xxi.  Koman  miles  from  Londinium,  whose  position  is  as  well 
known,  and  whose  extent  as  traceable  as  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  at  this 
day.  Lactodorum,  now  Towcester,  lies  on  the  other  side,  Ixii,  Eoman  miles 
from  London,  The  name,  the  Roman  remains  which  I  have  seen  there,  and 
other  evidences,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  on  the  matter. 

"Between  Lactodorum  and  Verolamium  there  intervened  xli.  Koman 
(or  37  English)  miles,  and  on  the  Watling  Street,  which  connected  them,  lay 
the  two  stations  of  Durocohrivm,  at  xii.  Roman  miles  from  Verolamium,  and 
Magiovintum,  at  xii,  (R.)  miles  from  Durocohrivce,  and  xvii.  (R.)  from 
Lactodorum. 

' '  If,  then,  the  situation  of  Magiovintum  were  correctly  determined,  we 
should  approach  still  more  nearly  to  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
Durocohrivce.  It  has  been  generally  held  that  this  station  lay  at  or  about 
Fenny  Stratford  :  but  while  one  author  lays  it  close  to  the  little  river  Ousel, 
another  places  it  at  the  town  ;  and  the  magnificently  expansive  mind  of  one 
antiquary  has  induced  him  to  solve  the  question  etymologically,  assuming  a 
Celtic  root,  '  JNIaes  Gw^yn,'  for  the  name  that  Magiovintum  or  the  'white  field' 
lay  amongst  the  chalk-hills,  and  that  by  some  curious  legerdemain  th^^names 
of  the  stations  had  become  transposed, 

**  Etymology,  especially  if  derived  from  Celtic  sources,  is  a  feeble  guide  as 
regards  Roman  stations.  The  fact  is  that  Magiovintum  lies  on  the  ancient 
Watling-street,  at  the  precise  distance  both  from  Verolamium  and  from 
Lactodorum  (to  say  nothing  for  the  present  of  Durocohrivce),  which  the 
Itineraries  have  fixed.  The  evidence  of  this  is  indisputable,  and  will,  I  hope, 
accumulate.  About  half  a  mile  south  east  of  Fenny  Stratford,  by  the  side  of 
the  "Watling-street,  lies  the  farm-house  of  Dropshort :  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  locality  by  an  authority  no  more  select  than  the  simple 
Buckinghamshire  Directory.  It  is  not  precisely  here,  however,  that  the 
station  lay,  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east. 

"•  In  a  field  called  '  Chester's  Piece  '  (mark  well  the  name),  now  under 
cultivation,  and  in  the  five  or  six  acres  of  it  which  lie  highest  and  near  to  the 
road,  Roman  remains  exist  in  great  profusion.  The  pieces  of  brick  and  pottery, 
all  undoubtedly  Roman,  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table,  were  gathered  in  a 
few  minutes,     I  might,  if  so  disposed,  have  collected  many  times  the  quantity. 

' '  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here  in  the  usual  abundance,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  late  tenant,  father  of  Mr,  Morris,  the  present  occupier,  the  labourers 
were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  them  there  in  large  numbers. 

**  During  the  last  twenty  years  Mr,  Morris  believes  that  at  least  1000  coins 
have  been  found,  all  now  unfortunately  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  which  lie  before  you.  Among  these  w^ere  large  silver  coins  of  Claudius, 
some  of  Nero,  and  others  of  Constantine,  Severus,  and  the  latter  Emperors  in 
great  profusion,  A  hundred  coins  were  sent  off  only  a  few  days  ago.  In  addition 
to  this,  rings,  gems,  weights,  and  antique  bronzes  have  been  found  ;  all  of 
which  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  coins. 

"  Foundations,  very  probably  those  of  the  north  wall  of  the  station,  have 
been  traced  by  Mr,  Morris  for  a  considerable  distance  across  the  field,  and  he  has 
endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  ascertain  their  extent.  The  ground  has 
never  been  oj)ened  beyond  a  foot  or  so  in  depth.  Surely  there  is  here  a  most 
promising  field  for  investigation,  1  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  plan  of  the 
probable  extent  of  Avhat  was  a  Roman  Station,  of  some  eight  acres  or  more  in 
area.  What  has  been  brought  to  light  on  the  surface  is  probably  but  a  trifling 
earnest  of  what  might  be  revealed  by  systematic  excavation  at  a  small  expense. 
If  so  much  can  be  ascertained  from  a  first  hurried  visit,  unprovided  with 
appliances  and  means  of  art,  what  may  not  be  hoped  for  from  methodical 
research,  directed  and  aided  by  the  united  learning  of  the  societies  of  both 
counties  ?  " 
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Upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Burch,  seconded  by  Mr.  Elger,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  Avere  given  to  Dr.  Prior,  for  his  interesting  paper  and  for  the  objects 
exhibited. 

]\Ir.  Wyatt  snggested  that  the  Secretaries  might  be  authorized  to  com- 
municate with  the  Officers  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Archaeological  Society, 
inviting  them  to  join  in  a  visit  of  exploration  to  the  site  described  by  Dr.  Prior  ; 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  Jime  29th,  the  Annual  Excursion  took  place  ;  the  objects  to  be  visited 
being  the  Parish  Church  of  Luton,  the  Priory  Church  of  Dunstable,  and  the 
places  of  antiquarian  interest  on  Dunstable  Doicns.  On  arriving  by  Midland 
Railway  at  Luton,  the  party  made  their  way  at  once  to  the  old  Parish  Church, 
S.  Mary's,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fowler  (in  the  absence 
of  the  Vicar),  Messrs.  Cumberland  and  Cooke  (the  Churchwardens),  Mr,  T. 
E.  Austin,  ]\Ir.  C.  A.  Austin,  Mr.  Davis  (author  of  the  History  of  Luton), 
and  other  gentlemen,  who  kindly  assisted  them  in  their  inspection  and  furnished 
much  interesting  information  respecting  the  former  state  of  the  building  and 
on  other  points.  Those  who  had  not  visited  the  spot  before,  were  much  struck 
with  the  general  appearance  of  this  fine  structure.  Its  form  is  irregular,  being 
made  up  of  a  Avestern  tower,  nave  with  aisles,  and  spacious  porches,  transepts, 
and  chancel ;  the  latter  opening  on  its  north  side  to  the  famous  Wenlock  Chapel, 
while  the  south  transept  has  a  small  chapel  attached,  called  the  "  Hoo  Chapel." 
The  tower,  90  feet,  is  of  fiint  and  stone  in  chequer  Avork,  its  angles beingfurnished 
with  hexagonal  turrets,  of  which  that  at  the  south  east  rises  from  the  ground 
and  contains  the  staircase.  The  buttresses,  double  and  bold,  are  of  seven  stages, 
the  lower  tiers  shewing  richly  carved  and  canopied  niches  Avhich  formerly 
contained  figures,  but  are  now  much  weatherworn  and  mutilated.  All  the 
mouldings  and  workmanship,  as  Rickman  remarks,  are  peculiarly  good.  * '  It 
is  not  often,"  he  says,  "that  such  beautiful  suites  of  mouldings  are  found 
as  are  in  and  about  the  tower,  and  some  parts  of  this  church."  In  the 
west  front  is  a  curious  doorway  without  pillars,  and  above  it  a  rich  four- 
light  Avindow,  Avhicli  slieAvs  Avell  from  the  interior  The  south  porch  and 
many  parts  of  the  exterior  have  been  in  b3^gone  days  repaired  AAlth  brick  ; 
but  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Avho  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
complete  restoration,  AA^hich  are  being  carried  out  as  funds  become  available, 
these  disfigurements  are  gradually  being  removed.  The  Hoo  Chapel  has  been 
renovated  both  Avithin  and  Avithout,  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq., 
of  Luton  Hoo.  The  Avails  are  of  chequer  Avork,  like  the  toAver.  It  is  noAV 
separated  from  the  transept  by  a  richly-carved  oak  screen,  in  the  loAver  portion 
of  AA'hich  panels,  &c.,  from  the  old  rood-screen,  are  incorporated  and  recoloured. 
The  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  also  been  rebuilt,  and  a  fine  three-light  lancet 
AvindoAV  inserted,  authorit)^  for  AA^iich  Avas  discovered  in  the  former  AA^all  along 
Avith  the  jambs  of  a  Perpendicular  Avindow.  The  length  of  the  interior, 
including  the  toAver,  is  174  feet,  the  Avidth  of  the  nave  and  isles  57,  and  across 
the  transepts  100.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  five  arches,  and 
are  remarkable  for  cross  or  lateral  arches  springing  from  the  piers  and  the  outer 
AA'all.  The  Avest  arch  is  lofty  and  Avell  ^proportioned.  The  most  conspicuous 
object  Avithin  is  the  celebrated  baptistery,  inclosing  the  font,  Avhich  stands 
toAvards  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  This  unique  font  cover  (the  form  of  Avhich 
is  probably  familar  to  many  of  our  readers  from  engravings)  consists  of  a  lofty 
hexagonal  canopy  of  the  Decorated  period,  each  side  terminating  in  a  gable 
filled  at  the  angle  AAith  open  tracery,  and  richly  crocketed  Avith  floriated  finial, 
an  elegant  pinnacle  intervening  betAveen  each  gable.  The  roof  is  groined  and 
enriched  Avith  allegorical  carvings.  It  is  said  that  in  former  times  Avater  was 
let  doAvn  from  the  leads  by  a  pipe  to  supply  the  font.  The  height  of  this 
graceful  structure  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  diameter  nine  and  a-half.  The 
sides  are  filled  up  six  feet  from  the  ground  AA'ith  panels,  each  of  Avhich  is  carved 
into  two  arches,  cusped  and  crocketed  in  a  style  corresponding  Avith  the  general 
design.  The  interior  is  ascended  by  steps,  and  affords  room  for  ten  persons  to 
stand  round  the  font,  Avhich  also  has  its  sides  carved  into  arches,  and  stands 
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upon  five  pillars  around  a  central  shaft.  The  whole  work  was  formerly  painted 
and  gilded  ;  but  the  stone  now  displays  its  natural  whiteness.  Tradition 
assigns  this  baptistry  to  Anne  Boleyn,  when  Queen,  on  account  of  her  connec- 
tion with  the  town,  where  she  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tomb  in 
the  Wenlock  Chapel  is,  on  the  same  authority,  asserted  to  have  been  erected 
to  her  memory  by  the  people  of  Luton.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  John  Wheathamstead,  Abbot  of  St,  Albans,  to  which  abbey 
the  church  belonged.  He  took  his  name  from  the  village  so  called,  near  St.  Albans. 
His  motto,  Vcdlcs  abicndahunt,  appears  above  the  four  stone  stalls  or  sedilia, 
of  which  Lysons  gives  a  fine  engraving.  They  are  richly  carved  with  cinque- 
foil  ogee  arches  separated  by  pinnacles,  and  sm-mounted  by  a  floriated  cornice. 
On  the  spandrils  are  eight  shields — viz.,  the  founder's  twice,  Bishop  Wickham's 
twice,  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  King  Offa,  or  St.  Albans  Abbey,  and  another 
unknown.  To  the  west  of  the  sedilia  is  a  large  arched  recess  delicately  groined ; 
also  bearing  in  the  spandrils  a  bear,  the  Abbot's  cognizance.  Pennant  speaks 
of  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  Abbot  himself  occupying  this  recess  ;  but  it  is 
now  empty.  The  Wenlock  Chapel  opens  from  the  chancel  by  a  wide  and  lofty 
arch  divided  into  two  by  a  slight  pier  with  clustered  pilasters,  the  spandrils 
being  filled  with  open  mullions,  and  the  arches  themselves  being  covered  with 
tracery.  Above  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  Wenlock  and  others.  Beneath  the 
arch  is  the  altar  tomb  of  William,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  great  uHcle  of 
Lord  Wenlock,  who  founded,  or  rebuilt  the  chapel.  In  the  windows  are  con- 
siderable portions  of  ancient  stained  glass.  The  chapel  is  separated  from  the 
north  transept  by  two  arches  with  clustered  piers,  within  which  is  a  very  early 
and  finely  carved  screen  of  wood.  To  the  east  of  the  chapel  is  a  vaulted  room 
with  central  shaft  (similar  to  the  Chapter  House  at  Elstow),  now  the  vestry, 
with  a  chamber  above.  The  whole  church  is  unusually  rich  in  monuments, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  brasses  preserved,  which  have  been 
removed  from  their  places  ;  and  we  hope  that  these  will  not,  like  some  in  earlier 
days,  be  melted  or  run  into  a  chandelier.  The  principal  tombs  (and  many  no 
longer  to  be  found)  are  described  by  Lysons  and  Parry,  and  in  the  BiUiotheca 
Topograph.  Brit.,  No.  viii. 

The  parish  registers  were  exhibited  for  examination  ;  the  earliest  dating 
from  1603.  Also  the  communion  plate,  of  which  two  silver  chalices  were 
** given  to  the  Church  of  Luton  by  Thomas  Attwood,  of  Castle  Street,"  1610. 
The  flagon,  of  the  same  date,  bears  the  inscription,  Laudes  Deo  sacrificdbo 
et  vota  mea  excelso  reddam. 

Upon  leaving  this  noble  church,  which  fully  justifies  Eickman  in  saying  that 
it  "deserves  very  minute  examination,"  some  of  the  party  were  escorted  to  the 
new  Plait  Halls,  and  then  took  train  for  Dunstable.  Here  they  were  greeted 
by  a  merry  peal  from  the  eight  fine  bells  of  the  Priory  Church,  and  found  the 
respected  Rector,  the  Rev.  F.  Hose,  Mr.  Lockhart,  (one  of  the  churchwardens) 
Mr.  Hamblin,  and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled.  After  having  made 
a  cursory  inspection  of  the  west  front,  the  company  were  invited  by  the  Rector 
to  enter  the  church,  which  he  proceeded  to  describe  minutely  in  every  part, 
prefacing  his  full  and  lucid  account  by  a  sketch  of  its  early  history. 

This  has  been  most  truly  called  the  "Glory  of  the  Bedfordshire  Churches"  ; 
and  although  such  a  brief  description  as  can  be  herein  furnished  must  convey 
a  most  imperfect  notion  of  the  building  to  one  who  has  not  inspected  it,  a  very 
cursory  outline  may  be  attempted.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  and  Early 
English  architecture,  and  appears  to  liave  been  built  upon  a  very  grand  and 
costly  cruciform  plan,  with  a  lofty  tower  in  the  centre,  as  the  church  of  a 
Priory  founded  by  Henry  I.,  a.b.  1135.  It  Avas  in  this  Priory  that  the  famous 
Dunstcqjle  Chronicle  was  compiled,  and  kept  by  Richard  de  Morins,  the  Prior 
in  1202,  and  some  of  his  successors. 

At  a  much  later  period  the  Priory  Church  obtained  considerable  notoriety, 
and  is  mentioned  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time,  as  the  place  where  the 
discussion  upon  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  from  Henry  VIII.  was 
brought  to  a  close,  Gervase  Markham,  the  last  Prior,  who  was  a  friend  of 
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Archbisliop  Cranmer,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  ;  the  Com- 
missioners sat  at  Dunstable  Priory.  This  place  was  chosen  probably  because 
it  was  near  Ampthill,  where  the  Queen  was  then  residing.  Catharine  was 
summoned  before  them,  and  upon  her  refusal  to  appear,  sentence  of  divorce 
was  pronounced  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  in  this 
church.  It  is  said  that  Henry  VIII.  proposed  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  his 
predecessor,  Henry  I.,  of  forming  a  Diocese  with  Dunstable  Priory  Church  for 
its  Cathedral,  and  that  he  actually  nominated  Dr.  Day  as  its  first  Bishop. 
But  this  design  being  abandoned,  a  great  part  of  the  building  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  rest  maintained  as  the  Parish  Church. 

The  existing  structure  contains  specimens  of  each  period  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  ;  the  nave  is  entirely 
Norman,  the  pillars,  and  the  south  aisle  with  its  groined  roof,  exhibiting  a 
perfect  example  of  that  style.  The  east  end  is  merelj^  a  wall  of  plain  masonry, 
and  was  no  doubt  built  to  inclose  that  part  of  the  church,  when  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  building  took  place.  The  north  aisle,  at  present  almost  in  ruins, 
is  of  good  Perpendicular  work,  having  a  roof  of  the  same  style.  The  interior, 
at  the  west  end,  presents  a  curious  arrangement  of  arches  and  columns,  forming 
a  stone  gallery  of  the  beautiful  early-pointed  period.  The  two  doorways,  one 
of  Norman,  and  the  other  of  early-pointed  architecture,  together  with  the 
open  gallery  and  panel-work  of  the  latter  period,  display  some  of  the  greatest 
excellencies  of  their  several  epochs,  and  contribute  in  themselves  to  the  many 
existing  proofs  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  ancient  masons  of  the  church. 

References  to  and  descriptions  of  this  beautiful  church,  more  or  less 
minute,  have  been  given  in  most  of  the  topographical  works  relating  to 
Bedfordshire,  some  of  which  describe  it  as  "  one  of  our  greatest  national 
curiosities";  and  Mr.  Eickman,  in  his  Gothic  Architecture,  calls  it  "the 
principal  object  of  curiosity  in  the  county  of  Bedfordshire."  The  Builder,  in 
some  late  notices  (Vol.  xxvi.,  p.p.  385,  662),  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Dunstable  and  its  Church. 

One  of  the  earliest  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Bedfordshire  Archaeological 
Society  was  held  at  Dunstable  in  the  year  1850,  when  an  elaborate  Paper 
upon  the  Edifice  was  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Somees  Clark,  the  Architect  ;  and  a 
lively  interest  awakened  on  its  behalf,  mutilated  as  it  then  was,  injured  by 
time,  and  fast  going  to  ruin.  Since  that  date  great  eff'orts  have  been  made  to 
remed)^  this  grievous  mischief,  and  to  rebuild  those  portions  which  had  become 
decayed  and  unsafe.  The  work,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  has  been  executed 
in  the  best  style,  and  is  of  great  excellence:  it  comprises  the  rebuilding  of  the 
south  aisle,  new  masonry  throughout  the  whole  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  nave, 
north  and  south  ;  internally  the  restoration  of  the  arches,  piers,  capitals,  bases, 
and  string-courses  of  the  nave,  the  restoration  of  the  open  arcade  at  the  west 
end  ;  the  insertion  of  new  clerestory  windows  ;  and  an  entirely  new  oak  roof 
on  the  nave,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  Avas  removed  on  account  of  its 
advanced  state  of  decay. 

On  these  works  the  sum  of  ,£7,175  has  been  expended,  of  which  upwards 
of  three-fourths  was  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dunstable,  and  of  the 
remainder  only  a  very  small  portion  by  the  county  of  Bedford. 

To  restore  the  north  aisle,  which  is  now  only  supported  by  scaffold  poles 
— the  walls  being  cracked  and  crumbling, — and  to  cover  the  expense  of  certain 
indispensable  works  for  the  preservation  of  the  western  front,  a  further  sum 
of  £2,000  is  required  ;  and  the  Archreological  Society,  jealous  for  the  credit  of 
the  county,  and  earnestly  desirous  to  see  the  great  undertaking,  hitherto  so  well 
carried  on,  brought  to  a  .speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  have  made  a  grant 
of  £50  from  their  limited  income,  and  are  appealing  to  the  county  of  Bedford, 
and  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  preservation  of  national  monuments,  for  co- 
operation and  support  to  carry  out  and  complete  the  restoration  of  this  church. 
Upon  leaving  the  C:!urch,  the  company  were  conducted  to  the  Ashton 
Schools,  where  many  coins  and  other  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the 
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church  and  town  were  exhibited  ;  among  them  the  famous  altar-cloth,  some- 
times called  a  pall,  perhaj)s  from  it  having  at  one  period,  when  in  private  hands, 
been  let  out  to  cover  the  corpse  at  interment.  It  was  probably  presented  by  a 
pious  family  named  Fayrey  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Black  Friars,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist  ;  hence  the  representation  of  tliat  saint  upon  the  cloth. 
It  is  made  of  the  richest  crimson  and  gold  brocade,  so  exquisitively  wrought, 
that  the  best  weavers  in  England  and  on  the  continent  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
in  what  manner  it  is  woven. 

At  one  o'clock  an  excellent  luncheon  was  provided  at  the  White  Hart 
Hotel,  the  Rector,  Mr.  Lockliart,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks,  &c.,  being  also  present. 
After  this  repast,  and  several  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured.  Dr.  Prior 
was  called  upon  to  read  his  Paper — Dunstable  and  the  JVatling  Street,  which 
appears  in  the  Bedfordshire  division  of  the  present  volume, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Dr.  Prior  for  his  valuable 
Paper. 

Several  speeches  were  delivered  before  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  company  then  took  carriages,  and  were  driven  past  the  site  of  the 
cross  whicli  had  been  erected  by  King  Edward,  this  being  one  of  the  resting- 
places  of  the  body  of  his  beloved  consort,  the  Queen  Eleanor,  in  the  year  1290. 
An  entry  in  the  "  Annales,"  states  that  the  corpse  remained  a  night  in  this 
town,  and  was  then  conveyed  to  Westminster.  The  entry  also  goes  on  k)  state 
that  the  bier  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  Market-place  till  the  Chancellor  and 
the  nobility  marked  out  a  proper  spot  ;  where,  afterwards,  at  the  King's  charge, 
a  lofty  cross  was  erected,  our  prior  assisting,  and  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water. 
Of  this  cross,  which  is  described  to  have  been  niagnitudinis  admirandce,  not 
a  fragment  now  remains. 

Maiden  Bower. 

The  visitors  were  driven  along  the  Ickneild  Way  to  the  beautiful  plateau 
between  the  high  hill  on  which  are  the  Five  Knolls — round  sepulchral  barrows 
— and  the  escarpment  by  Sewell.  Here  they  alighted  and  proceeded  to  the 
spot  called  Maiden  Bower,  ^\hich  is  really  an  ancient  camp,  with  a  nearlj^ 
circular  area  of  about  nine  acres,  inclosed  by  an  earth  wall  almost  perfect, 
although  much  lowered  from  its  original  height.  After  an  examination  of  this 
interesting  site,  the  company  took  their  seats  on  the  gi'assy  bank  of  the  camp 
to  listen  to  the  Paper  which  had  been  announced  to  be  read  upon  the  origin 
of  the  camp  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  This  Paper  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
volume. 

The  thanks  of  the  company  were  given  to  Mr.  Wyatt  for  his  elaborate 
Paper. 

TOTTERNHOE. 

The  company  then  proceeded  along  the  Downs  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
celebrated  earthworks  commonly  known  as  Totternhoe  Castle.  Here  there  was 
a  general  expression  of  admiration  at  the  magnificent  prospect  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  the  chief  njound  in  the  inclosure.  The  view  across  the  valley 
to  the  north  is  for  many  miles  unbroken  by  any  large  eminence,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  country  may  be  seen  ;  and  south-westwards  a  still  more  extensive 
prospect  is  obtained  along  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury.  The  genial  sunshine,  a  clear 
atmosphere,  and  a  soft  southern  breeze  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  scene  by  the  visitors  as  they  rambled  over  this  grand  elevated  site. 
After  a  full  indulgence  in  the  general  view,  and  the  attempts  to  trace  in  the 
far  distance  many  celebrated  features,  the  visitors  began  to  make  a  more  critical 
examination  of  the  camp  itself.  It  was  remarked  that  most  of  the  published 
ground  plans  of  this  work  are  very  imperfect,  and  a  desire  was  expressed  that 
some  accurate  survey  should  be  made.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  hear  of  some 
enthusiastic  surveyor  of  arehreological  taste,  measuring  and  mapping  this 
interesting  site  in  order  that  an  authentic  record  might  be  preserved  of  its 
actual  condition  at  this  period. 
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One  of  the  members  of  the  society  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  earthworks  on  this  site.  The  outer  works,  which  possibly  were 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  is  somewhat  of  the  form  described  as  "  parallelogra- 
mic,"  but  not  strictly  so.  These,  however,  are  not  of  the  precise  and  uniform 
character,  with  proportionate  vallum  and  ditch,  as  observed  in  some  existing 
examples  of  well-recognized  Eoman  camps,  but  are  irregular,  and  appear  to 
have  been  formed  more  in  obedience  to  local  circumstances  than  to  the  Roman 
principles  of  castrametation.  Besides  this,  the  chief  feature  of  the  whole 
work  is  an-  enormous  circular  mound  fenced  in  by  a  wall  and  ditch. 

Others  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  work  was  Roman,  especially  that 
on  the  west  and  south-west  sides. 

Mr.  LocKHAET,  of  Dunstable,  said  those  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  very  desirous  of  knowing  tlie  opinions  of  the  Members  of  the  Archreolo- 
gical  Societ}'" ;  he  Avould  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that  ]\Ir.  Wyatt  should 
hi  requested  to  tell  them  what  conclusions  he  had  come  to  on  the  subject. 

The  company  adopting  this  suggestion  immediately  seated  themselves  in 
a  circle  on  the  turf,  and  that  gentleman  delivered  an  Address,  which  is  com- 
prised in  his  Paper  referred  to  above. 

Dr.  Prior  made  some  remarks  relative  to  the  occupation  of  these  hills, 
and  the  military  works  here  constructed,  and  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wyatt  for  his  Papers. 

The  Rev.  F.  Hose  seconded  the  proposition,  Avhich  was  carried  bj'' 
acclamation. 

The  visitors  lingered  over  this  interesting  spot  so  long  that  they  were 
unable  to  complete  the  programme,  and  were  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  village  and  Church  of  Totternhoe,  and  the  high  Downs  beyond. 
They  therefore  retraced  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  Maiden  Bower  and 
inspected 

The  Quarries. 
Guides  were  in  attendance,  who  furnished  with  lighted  candles  such  of  the 
visitors  as  Avere  interested  in  the  geological  structure  of  this  hill  country.  The 
quarry  was  entered  by  a  level  adit,  where  a  tunnel  is  made  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  galleries  on  each  side  show  where  the  "  clunch,"  or  Totternhoe 
stone,  has  been  worked  out.  Occasionally  during  the  past  seven  years  the 
excavators  have  come  upon  some  old  workings  ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if 
there  had  been  a  sudden  collapse,  or  caving  in,  of  some  portion  of  the  material, 
causing  the  abandonment  of  those  drivings,  as  several  tools  were  found,  all  of 
them  being  of  ditferent  forms  from  those  now  in  use.  It  is  probable  that  a  large 
area  of  this  portion  of  the  Downs  has  been  undermined,  as  a  considerable 
number  of  the  churches  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
have  drawn  their  building  stones  and  materials  for  internal  decoration  from 
these  beds.  The  stratitication  was  in  some  places  displayed  in  a  verj' 
interesting  manner,  the  best  building  material  being  the  bottom  bed  of  the 
lower  chalk  rock,  where  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  flints.  In  the  lowest 
zone  "  coprolites, "  so  called,  and  sharks'  teeth  have  sometimes  been  found, 
but  the  visitors  on  this  occasion  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  any ;  they, 
however,  saw  a  portion  of  the  bed  which  yields  them.  Several  of  the  curious 
ironstone  globular  nodules  were  found  in  the  lowest  stratum.  Some  portions 
of  the  tunnel  had  to  be  rapidly  traversed,  as  they  were  just  on  the  line  of 
saturation,  and  the  filtered  water  trickled  fast  through  the  low  roof  of  the 
passage.  The  indurated  beds  of  the  lower  chalk  are  seldom  seen  to  so  great 
an  advantage  as  at  this  spot,  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  persons  interested 
in  the  subject,  to  make  another  visit  for  the  special  purpose  of  examining  the 
strata  throughout  the  available  workings  and  old  tunnels.  In  such  case 
the  students  of  archeology  and  geology  might  profitably  combine  to  obtain 
much  interesting  information. 

A  portion  of  the  party  mounted  the  grand  elevation  which  contains  the 
well-known  round  barrows  called  the  "Five  Knolls."     These  have  been  opened, 
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but  there  is  no  record  of  the  result  of  the  examination.  There  were  also  on 
another  site  some  long  barrows,  but  these  have  disappeared,  probably  by  reason 
of  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  visitors  returned  to  Dunstable,  and  there  parted  with  the  kind  friends 
who  had  cordially  received  them  and  accompanied  them  in  the  delightful 
ramble  over  the  Downs.  They  left  by  the  7.18  train,  and  so  concluded  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  extensive  excursions  yet  undertaken  by  the  Society. 


STATEMENT    OF    ACCOUNTS, 

For  the   Year  ending  Dec.  31s^,  1871. 


Receipts. 

£  s. 

Subscriptions  and  Arrears..  38  14 
Rev.  F.  Neale,  towards  the 
restoration  of  Dunstable 

Priory  Church  1  1 

Allowed  for  Illustrations  in 

Volume  for  1869  7  7 

Cash  by  Secretaries 3  2 

Key  of  Room  sold    0  1 

Publications  sold 0  0 

Balance  due  to  Secretaries..  2  15 


£53     2     1 


Payments. 

£    s.  d. 
Balance  due  to  Secretaries, 

Dec.  31,  1870    0,12  3 

Share  of  Volume  for  1870..  13  17  5 
Illustrations  in  Volume  for 

1869    7     7  0 

Mr.  Thompson's  bill,  1870     1  17  8 

Mr.  Timaius's,  ditto 2  16  6 

Rent  of  Room,  one  year  ...  12     0  0 

Insurance   ditto     0  10  6 

Attendance  and  Fires  0  14  9 

Expenses  of  Excursion    ...     1  15  0 
Subscription  to  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  110 

Grant  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Awdley  Tomb, 
Houghton   Conquest 

Church     10     0  0 

Book  pm-chased    0     2  6 

Stamps,  &c.,  by  Secretaries     0     7  6 

£53     2  1 
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ADDENDA  TO  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS. 


Athens,  Explanatoiy  Index  to  Map  of 
Ancient,  by  Kev.  W.  G.  Cookesley, 
M.A.,  1852,  pr.  by  the  Author. 

Austin's  Straw  Trade  with  digest  of 
Census  of  Luton,  1871. 

Battle  Abbey,  by  Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Walcott,  B.D.,  pr.  by  Eev.  J.  W. 
Haddock,  1867. 

Barton-le-Cley,  Short  Account  of, 
1865-1870,  by  Eev.  A.  Blomiield, 
pr.  by  the  Author. 

Britannia  Depicta,  byE.  Bowen,  1720. 

Britton  and  Bray  ley's  Beauties  of 
Bedfordshire. 

Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time,  (Brent) 
with  F,  Summerby's  Handbook,  pr. 

.    by  T.  G.  Elger,  Esq.,  1860. 

Colchester,  History  of,  vol.  1,  pr.  by 
E.  Ransom,  Esq.,  1803. 

Copenhagen  Museum,  Catalogue  of 

England  exactly  described  ( Maps)  1671. 

Explanatory  Index  to  Map  of  Ancient 
Rome,  by  Kev.  W.  G.  Cookesley, 
M.A.,  1851,  pr.  by  the  Author. 

Fejerrary  Ivories,  Catalogue  of,  pr.  by 
J.  Mayer,  Esq. 

Gough's  British  Topography,  2  vols., 
_4to.,  1780,  pr.  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Rudd. 

Hindus,  Essay  on  Architecture  of,  pr. 
by  E.  Ransom,  Esq. 

Hill's  History  of  Langton  and  part  of 
Gartree  Hundred,  Leicestershire,  fol., 
1867. 

History  and  Topography  of  Bedford- 
shire (Pinnock's),  1819. 

Ingulph's  Chronicle  of  Croyland  Abbey, 
(Riley)  8vo. 

Lupercal,  The,  and  other  Papers  read 
at  Rome,  pr.  by  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  on  Ancient  Sculp- 
tures in,  8vo.,  pr.  by  Royal  Arch- 
geological  Institute. 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  ^lenioir  on 
Foundation  of  Ancient  Buildings 
in,   8vo.,  1861. 


Millers'  Description  of  Ely  Cathedral, 

8vo.,  plates,  1834. 
Newcome's    History   of    St.    Alban's 

Abbey,  4to.,  pr.  by  E.  Ransom,  Esq., 

1795. 
Newton's    Notes    on    Sculptures,    at 

WUton  House,  1849. 
Oxford,  Proceedings  at  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 1854,  pr.  by  Royal  Archaeological 

Institute. 
Parry's  Illustrations  of  Bedfordshire. 
Petit's  Architectural  Studies  in  France, 

pr.  by  Mr.  F.  Thompson. 
Ruckle's  Church  and  Fortress  of  Dover 

Castle. 
Registers    of    Election   Co.    Bedford, 

1832-1867,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Timsus. 
Redhead  on  Growth  of  Fruits,  pr.  by 

J.  Mayer,  Esq. 
Reliques  of  Anglo-Saxon  Churches  of 

West  Kirkbv,  by  H.  Ecroyd  Smith, 

4to.,  1870. 
Risely,   Xotes  on,   pr.  by  Mr.  C.  F. 

Timpeus. 
Saffron  AValden  Museum,  Catalogue  of, 

pr.  by  E.  Ransom,  Esq. 
Shakspeare  and  his  Birthplace,  by  C. 

Roach    Smith,    Esq.,    pr.     by    the 

Author,  1868-9. 
Shakspeare,  Rural  Life  of,  by  the  same. 
Tewkesbury,  History  of,  8vo.,  1790. 
Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  fol., 

pr.  by  Archdeacon  Tattam. 
Westmacott    on    Colouring    Statues, 

8vo.,  1859. 
Wood's  Atheuffi  Oxonienses,  2  vols., 

fol. ,  pr.  by  Archdeacon  Tattam. 
Worcester     Cathedral,    Architectural 

History    of,    by    Professor   Willis, 

pr.  by  Royal  Arch  geological  Institute. 
Wright,  T.,  on  the  History  of  English 

Language,  pr.  by  J.  Mayer,  Esq. 
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E  U  L  E  S 


1.  That  this  Society  be  entitled 
''The  Worcester  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  by 
the  collection  of  books,  casts,  drawings, 
&c.,  and  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  -within  the  dio- 
cese ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far 
as  may  be  within  its  province,  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected  or 
restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed 
of  a  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
two  or  more  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
librarian,  honorary  anl  ordinary  Tuem- 
bers  ;  to  consist  of  clergymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

4.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  for  the  time  being,  be  re- 
quested to  accept  tlie  office  of  patron. 

5.  That  the  business  of  the  Society 
be  transacted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  patron,  president,  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries,  treasurer,  libra- 
rian, the  rural  deans  of  the  diocese 
(being  subscribers),  and  not  exceeding 
eighteen  ordinary  members  to  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  ;  and  that  three 
do  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  That  the  committee  have  power 
to  supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
provisionally,  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  ;  and  that  members  of  the 
committee,  in  any  neighbourhood,  may 
associate  other  members  with  them, 
for  local  purposes,  in  communication 
with  the  central  conmiittee. 

7.  That  every  canditlate  for  admission 
to  the  Society  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  members,  and  balloted  for  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee,  or  at  a 
general  meeting. 

8.  That  on  the  election  of  a  member 


the  secretaries  send  him  notice  of  it, 
and  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

9.  Tliat  each  member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  upon  the  first  of  January  in 
each  year. 

10.  That  any  member  may  com- 
pound for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  pa3anent  of  five  pounds. 

11.  That  all  persons  holding  the 
office  of  churchwarden  in  any  parish 
of  the  diocese,  be  entitled,  without 
payment,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  clergyman  of  their  parish,  being  a 
member,  to  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership except  that  of  voting. 

12.  Xo  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

13.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Worcester  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  committee  may  appoint  ; 
and  that  the  committee  meet  once  a 
month. 

14.  That  honorary  members  may  be 
elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
committee  only,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

15.  That  each  member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  at  any  general 
meeting. 

16.  Thatallbooks,  drawings,  papers, 
and  other  property  of  the  Society,  be 
vested  in  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  committee,  and  kept  by  the  secre- 
taries for  the  use  of  members  ;  and  that 
no  person  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Society  shall  have  any  claim  upon 
or  interest  in  its  property. 

17.  That  no  new  rule  be  passed,  and 
no  alteration  be  made  in  an)'-  existing 
rule,  unless  notice  of  the  proposed  new- 
rule  or  alteration  shall  have  been  given 
at  the  preceding  general  meeting. 
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The  Report, 

Presented  by  the   Committee    at    the    Annual    Meeting,    held  at    Worcester, 
AjJril  20th,  1872. 

In  presenting  their  Eighteenth  Annual  Eeport,  your  Committee  have  to  record 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  members,  deaths  and  resignations  having 
exceeded  admissions  into  the  ranks  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

The  Annual  Volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  for  1870,  which  has  been 
distributed  amongst  the  members,  is  rather  larger  than  usual,  and  contains 
several  communications  of  considerable  interest  and  value. 

The  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  15th, 
under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
was  read,  and  the  Annual  Officers  were  elected. 

The  first  Excursion  took  place  on  Wednesday,  July  5th,  when  several 
interesting  churches  and  old  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Evesham,  and 
chietiy  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  were  examined. 

Child's  JVicTcham,  the  first  place  visited,  is  a  very  picturesque  village,  the 
base  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  old  cross  remaining,  and 
most  of  the  houses  having  high  gableti  roofs,  quaint  chimneys,  &c.*  The 
church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  with  north  transeptal  chapel,  and  western 
tower  surmounted  by  a  lofty  stone  spire.  Here  is  a  sanctus  bell-cot  on  the 
eastern  gable  of  the  nave  of  unusually  good  design,  and  several  noteworthy 
features  occur  in  the  chancel.  The  nave  had  just  undergone  the  process  of 
rebuilding,  in  a  substantial,  but  tasteless  manner,  the  porch  and  old  side  door- 
way having  been  destroyed,  and  the  new  walls  pierced  in  the  tamest  possible 
manner  with  Third-pointed  windows  of  precisely  the  same  design,  copied, 
apparently,  from  a  not  very  good  old  example  in  the  chancel.  The  new  roof 
is  likewise  of  inferior  design  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  well- 
qualified  and  experienced  church  architect  should  not  have  been  employed  to 
cany  into  effect  the  good  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  this  much-needed 
restoration. 

BiLckland  is  romantically  situated  in  a  ravine  on  the  western  side  of 
Broadway-hill,  and  possesses  great  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  our  mediaeval 
architecture,  scarcely  a  building  in  the  village  being  of  later  date  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  porch,  and  west  tower.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fabric, 
including  the  arcades,  is  Early  and  Middle-pointed,  but  the  clerestory,  the  fine 
low-pitched  oak  roof,  and  the  tower,  belong  to  the  Third-pointed  period. 
The  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  fifteentli- century  open  seats  are  particularly  good. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  wood-work  characteristic  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  such  as  pews  with  open  work  at  top,  and  more  than  six  feet 
high,  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch  ;  a  range  of  seats  against  the  south 
aisle  wall  surmounted  by  canopies,  and  wainscoting  in  the  opposite  aisle,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  donors  and  the  date,  1615,  The  east  window  is  likewise, 
apparently,  of  this  period  ;  it  contains  in  the  three  upper  square  compartments 
stained  glass  of  earlier  date,  representing  baptism,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
unction.  The  sanctus  bell-cot  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  one  at  Child's 
Wickham,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  design.  Near  to  the  church  stands  a 
many-gabled  manor-house,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Thynnes,  of  Longleat, 
It  is  of  considerable  size,  but  late  date,  retaining,  however,  a  fourteenth  cen- 
tury hall,  now  used  as  a  brew-house.  The  rectory-house  belongs  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  has  a  hall  with  an  open  roof,  windows  containing  stained  glass, 
the  rebus  William  Grafton  (the  then  rector),  the  arms  of  Gloucester  Abbey, 
and  the  words  In  nomine  Jesu  frequently  repeated  on  scrolls.  The  present 
rector  exhibited  an  altar  covering  formed  of  richly  embroidered  crosses,  and  a 
mazer,  or  drinking  bowl  of   wood  having  a  silver  rim  bearing  an  inscription 
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with  the  date,  1607,  and  an  engraved  figure,  also  in  silver,  of  St,  Margaret,  in 
the  bottom. 

After  dining  at  the  Lygon  Arms  Hotel,  at  Broadway,  the  Excursionists 
proceeded  to  explore  a  valuable  example  of  fourteenth-century  domestic 
work,  originally  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Abbots  of  Pershore,  and  now 
converted  into  cottages.  The  oratory,  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  some  windows 
are  very  perfect.  One  of  the  latter  is  exceedingl}^  quaint,  being  placed  across 
an  angle  formed  by  a  projecting  wing  of  the  building. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Michael  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  chapel, 
in  1840,  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Eginton.  It  is  in  advance  of  most 
churches  of  that  date,  having  a  tolerably  developed  chancel,  a  nave  divided 
from  its  aisles  by  moulded  stone  piers  and  arches,  and  a  western  tower.  The 
nave  and  chancel,  however,  are  too  narrow,  and  have  plaster  groined  ceilings  ; 
galleries  extend  across  the  west  end  of  the  former,  and  over  both  aisles.  The 
chancel  has  been  correctl}-  arranged,  and  furnished  with  a  new  reredos  and 
other  sanctuary  fittings,  through  the  exertions  of  the  present  Vicar,  the  Kev. 
C.  S.  Cafiin. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  Eaclhurgh,  situate  at  some  distance  from  the  village, 
is  now  used  only  on  the  occasion  of  funerals.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure  with 
central  tower,  and  of  considprable  architectural  interest,  retaining  examples  of 
Norman  work,  but  chiefl}^  Transitional  from  Middle  to  Thij'd-pointed.  Most 
of  the  seats  have  been  removed,  but  several  of  the  old  fittings  remain,  including 
a  plain  circular  font,  a  fifteenth-century  pulpit,  a  mutilated  rood-screen, 
a  memorial  brass  to  Anthony  Dalton,  1572,  and  the  royal  arms  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

Willersey,  to  which  attention  was  next  directed,  has  a  small  cruciform 
church,  Avith  central  tower,  vaulted  above  the  supporting  arches,  and  a  small 
aisle  south  of  the  nave.  Great  improvements  had  recently  been  effected  in  the 
interior,  which,  though  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished,  presented 
a  gi'atifying  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  sacred  edifice  a  few  years  ago. 

■The  Church  of  Sainthury  occupies  a  very  conspicuous  position  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  from  wliich  most  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  obtained.  The  building  comprises  chancel,  nave, 
north  transept,  tower  with  stone  spire  in  the  position  of  a  south  transept,  and 
modern  north  porch.  There  is  a  good  Norman  doorway,  and  the  interior  con- 
tains a  double  piscina,  an  open  timber  roof  over  the  nave,  plain  graduated 
sedilia,  one  or  two  curious  monuments,  remains  of  rood-loft  steps,  a  few  fragments 
of  stained  glass,  and  Avhat  is  rarely  seen  at  the  present  day,  tivin  ^Juljnts  just 
outside  the  chancel — one  for  prayers,  the  other  for  sermons  !  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  a  village  cross,  the  base  elevated  upon  four  steps  ;  the  surmounting  dial 
and  cross  were  added  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  place  of  a  painted  pine-apple. 

The  Society's  second  Excursion  took  place  on  the  4th  of  September,  and 
was  also  devoted  to  the  examination  of  churches  in  the  county  and  diocese  of 
Gloucester,  Cheltenham  being  fixed  upon  as  a  starting  point,  whence  con- 
veyances were  taken  to  Churchclown  (pronounced  Chosen).  The  church  at  this 
place  occupies  a  remarkable  position  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  some 
560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sacred  edifice  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  south  aisle,  west  tower,  and  north  porch.  The  latter  contains  a  parvise, 
or  ujjper  chamber,  approached  by  stairs  from  within  the  church,  and  has  much 
the  effect  of  a  transept,  the  ridge  of  the  roof  being  higher  than  that  of  the 
nave.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  porch  formed,  or  was  intended  to  form, 
the  base  of  a  tower,  the  present  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  being 
evidently  an  innovation  upon  the  original  plan,  and  dating  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  Traces  of  Norman  work  occur  over  the  south  doorway, 
but  the  building  is  chiefly  late  in  the  Pointed  style.  Most  of  the  old  seats 
remain,  some  of  the  ends  being  lichly  carved,  and  there  are  a  few  incised  slabs. 
Several  curious  old  customs  are  still  observed  here,  such  as  bowing  to  the 
clergyman  on  entering  the  church,  the  Avorking  men  standing  during  the 
delivery  of  the  sermon,  the  sexes  sitting  apart,  and  the  women  going  up  first 
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to  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  The  church  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Roman 
camp,  the  trenches,  well,  and  covered  way  being  easily  traced  with  great 
distinctness. 

Badgeworth,  the  next  church  visited,  has  a  good  western  tower,  but  its 
most  interesting  feature  is  the  large  north  aisle,  or  Chapel  of  St.  Margaret,  the 
doorway  and  the  windows  of  which  are  profusely  ornamented  with  hall-flowers, 
like  the  south  aisle  windows  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  whole  building  has 
been  carefully  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Cheltenham. 
After  partaking  of  refreshment  at  the  vicarage,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Ellis  Viner,  the  party  drove  by  the  taper  spire  of  Shurdington  to 
Leckhampton  CImrch,  with  its  stone-vaulted  chancel  and  tower,  the  latter 
standing  eastward  of  the  nave,  and  supporting  a  slender  stone  spire.  The 
nave  and  aisles  liave  been  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  within  the  last  few 
years,  from  ]\Ir.  Middleton's  designs.  Tlie  Norman  font  and  a  few  sepulchral 
effigies  remain,  and  several  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  modern  stained  glass. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Charlton  Kings,  also  has  a  central 
vaulted  tower,  a  small  chancel,  and  a  modern  nave  with  aisles,  the  latter  rebuilt 
in  a  barbarous  style,  about  1824.  The  new  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  this 
parish,  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Charles  Higgs,  P'.sq.,  is  a  spacious  and  lofty 
structure,  profusely  ornamented  in  the  interior  by  carvings  executed  by  Boulton, 
whose  works  include  the  reredos,  with  a  representation  of  the  Last  Supper, 
medallion  heads  of  the  xVpostles  in  the  spandrels  of  the  nave  arcades,  heads 
terminating  the  hood-mouldings  to  the  windows,  and  representing  celebrated 
reformers,  English  and  foreign,  foliated  capitals  to  piers  and  shafts,  diapers, 
&c.  The  ceilings  are  enriched  with  decoration  in  colour,  and  the  church  is 
furnished  throughout  in  the  most  costly  manner  ;  but  the  position  of  the 
organ,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  some  of  the  ornamental  details  cannot 
command  entire  approval. 

About  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  at  the  Lamb  Hotel,  Cheltenham, 
Lord  Lyttelton  presiding  ;  and  at  five  o'clock,  evensong  was  attended  at  the 
new  Church  of  All  Saints,  which,  like  the  last  described  church,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Middleton.  All  Saints  is  early  French- Gothic  in  style,  and  consists  of 
spacious  apsidal  chancel,  shallow  transepts,  lofty  clerestoried  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  and  porches,  and  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle.  The 
chancel  and  sanctuary  are  well  raised  above  the  nave  level,  and  have  a  vaulted 
wooden  roof,  enriched  with  colour,  as  is  likewise  the  coved  and  panelled 
ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  pavement  in  the  chancel  is  remarkably  handsome, 
and  the  numerous  columns  and  shafts  are  either  of  polished  granite  or  marble, 
with  elaborately  carved  caintals  by  Boulton.  A  magnificent  pulpit  has  been 
erected  since  the  Society's  visit  ;  and  when  all  the  statues,  marbles,  and  other 
contemplated  enrichments  shall  have  been  provided,  and  the  tower  and  spire 
completed,  this  sumptuous  edifice  will  vie  in  richness  of  effect  with  the  most 
striking  and  ornate  churches  which  have  been  erected  in  modern  times. 

The  day's  proceedings  were  most  agi'eeably  concluded  at  Westbourne 
House,  the  residence  of  John  Walker,  Esq.,  who  hospitably  entertained  the 
members  and  their  friends  with  tea,  wine,  and  other  and  more  substantial 
refreshments. 

The  most  important  work  executed  at  the  Cathedral  during  the  past  year 
is  the  polychromatic  decoration  of  the  choir  and  sanctuary  vaulting.  On  a 
bull",  or  vellum  ground,  extends  scroll-Avork  in  more  decided  colours,  inter- 
spersed with  silver  stars,  medallions  of  angels  and  saints  on  a  blue  ground,  &c. 
Over  the  sanctuary  Our  Lord  is  surrounded  by  rays  of  glory  and  groups  of 
angels  ;  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  James  being  represented  in  the  angels. 
The  whole  has  a  rich  appearance,  without  being  heavy  enough  to  diminish  the 
apparent  height  of  the  interior,  which  is  often  the  eff"ect  of  colour  on  ceilings, 
when  not  judiciously  applied.  A  satisfactory  opinion  of  what  will  be  the  full 
eflect  of  this  decoration  cannot,  however,  be  formed  so  long  as  the  choir 
remains  in  its  present  incomplete  state,  and  the  vaulting  stands  almost  alone  in 
being  thus  decorated.     The  stalls,  with  their  interesting  misereres,  have  been 
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admirably  restored,  retixed,  and  provided  ^vitli  uew  carved  oak  desks  and  sub- 
sellie  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  throne  and  the  side  screens  are  nearly 
completed  ;  a  rich  marble  and  tile  pavement  is  being  prepared  by  ^lessrs.  Poole, 
of  London  ;  and  great  progress  has  been  made  with  the  arrangements  for 
lighting  the  Cathedral  with  gas.  The  tine  bells  are  now  in  perfect  order  ;  and 
the  clock  his  been  in  admirable  working  condition  for  some  time.  The 
gi'eat  honr-bell,  when  strnck,  is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  acceptable  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  the  surronnding  neighbourhood.  ^Nlr.  Aldis.  of  "Worcester,  has 
taken  a  series  of  brilliant  pliotographs  of  the  miserere  carvings,  with  the 
remarkable  stone  sculptures  in  the  wall  arcades  of  the  eastern  transepts  and  the 
Lady  Chapel,  and  heraldic  panels  and  statuettes  from  the  Chantry  Chapel  of 
Prince  Arthur,  which  he  intends  publishing  by  subscription  in  a  ito  volume, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Boutell,  ^l.A. 

The  Church  of  St.  James  at  JFcst  Malayn,  erected  in  1840,  being  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  increasing  population,  and  not 
admitting  of  satisfactory  enlargement,  an  entirely  new  structure  has  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street.  Like  all  churches  erected  under  this 
architect's  direction,  this  is  a  substantial,  well-arrange  J,  religious-looking 
structure.  It  is  of  rather  severe  Early  Pointed  character,  and  comprises 
chancel,  with  aisles,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  tower.  The  latter  has  a 
gabled  roof,  and  forms  the  eastern  bay  of  the  south  nave  aisle,  with  a  doorway 
in  its  southern  wall.  The  corresponding  bay  of  the  opposite  aisle  is  gabled 
transversely,  with  another  entrance  beneath  the  gable.  This  arrangement 
necessitates  a  massive  pier  where  these  bays  abut  iipon  the  nave  arcades,  and 
has  the  practical  disadvantage  of  shutting  out  the  chancel  from  a  considerable 
number  of  Avorshippers  in  the  aisles.  The  windows  are  chietlv  of  three  lights, 
except  at  the  west  end,  where  there  is  a  very  lofty  one  of  live  lights,  and  the 
east  window  of  the  chancel,  which  consists  of  a  range  of  five  imequal  lancets, 
placed  high  up  in  the  wall,  thus  allowing  space  for  an  etiective  reredos  of 
alabaster,  marble,  and  tiles,  the  centre  compartment  containing  a  massive 
white  cross.  The  chancel  is  raised  four  steps  above  the  nave,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  low  stone  wall  supporting  a  screen  of  short  marble  shafts  and 
cornice.  The  pulpit  is  formed  by  a  similar  arrangement  of  shafts  resting  on  a 
cii-cular  base,  which  projects  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  chancel.  The 
sanctuary  is  provided  with  seiiilia,  credence,  &c.  :  the  altar  being  vested  in  a 
rich  frontal  and  super-frontal,  designed  by  Mr.  Street.  The  metal  rails, 
designed  by  Mr.  Scott,  were  origintilly  intended  for  "Westminster  Abbey.  A 
massive  brass  lectern  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  The  old  church  is 
about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new  wing  to  the  schools  built  with  the 
materials. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Pedmore,  which  had  long  been  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  and  far  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  present  population, 
has  given  place  to  a  new  and  much  lai-ger  structure,  the  old  tower  being 
retained,  and  a  few  smaller  features  of  the  original  edifice  incorporated  with 
the  new  materials.  Mr.  Preedy  was  the  architect  employed,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced a  country  church  &\tisfactury  both  in  design  and  arrangement.  The 
former  nave  and  south  aisle  were  two  bays  in  length  only  ;  they  have  been 
extended  one  bay  eastward,  and  an  aisle  added  on  the  north  side.  This  latter 
is  continued  eastward  of  the  nave,  and  opens  into  the  chancel  through  the  old 
chancel  arch,  so  as  to  form  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  The  Xorman 
doorway  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  corresponding  position  of  the  new  south  wall, 
but  the'  t>-mpanum  is  so  immediately  under  the  porch  roof,  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  curious  sculptiu-e  therein  is  a  matter  of  some  ditticulty.  The 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  contains  in  niches  statues  of  Our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Paul.  The  chancel  is  very  correctly  arranged,  and  has  recently  been 
greatly  embellished  by  the  erection,  at  the  cost  of  a  former  parishioner,  of  a 
handsome  reredos,  formed  of  alabaster,  marble  shafts  and  inlays,  Venetian 
mosaic,   &c.     The  work  was  executed  bv  Bolton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
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Preedy,  who  supplied  the  mosaic  from  his  oavti  studio,  as  well  as  two  stained 
glass  windows  in  the  chancel. 

The  same  architect  has  also  superintended  the  alterations  and  additions 
made  to  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Alcestcr,  a  miserable  structure,  built  against  the 
old  fourteenth  century  tower  about  the  year  1746  ;  the  exterior  in  a  sort  of 
debased  Gothic  style,  with  an  interior  in  imitation  of  an  Italian  building,  the 
area  being  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  classic  columns."  The 
recent  improvements  comprise  the  removal  of  a  ''  three-decker,"  a,n(\.  all  the 
pews  and  galleries  ;  seating  the  nave  and  aisles  with  open  benches,  inserting 
new  tracery  in  the  windows,  and  the  erection  of  a  well-arranged  chancel,  with 
organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  one  side,  and  children's  aisle  on  the  other,  in 
place  of  an  inadequate  sanctuary  recess.  All  these  additions  are  designed  in 
the  Middle-pointed  style  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nave  may  be  rebuilt 
at  some  future  time,  so  as  to  harmonize  Avith  the  old  tower  at  its  west,  and  the 
new  chancel  at  its  east  end. 

Middle  Littleton  Church  has  undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  including 
the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  the  erection  of  a  vestry,  the  reparation  of  walls 
and  roofs,  providing  new  arches  to  chancel  and  side  chapels,  and  new  fittings. 
Some  interesting  features  of  early  date  were  discovered  upon  taking  down 
the  old  arch  and  wall  between  the  nave  and  chancel ;  and  the  removal  of 
plaster  from  the  west  wall,  disclosed  to  view  the  original  arrangement  of  Jancet- 
lights  at  that  end,  previously  to  the  erection  of  the  fifteenth-century  tower, 
when  two  of  the  earlier  Avindows  were  inserted  in  the  later  work  ;  forming  till 
now  an  unsolved  architectural  enigma.  The  small  and  late  sanctus  bell-cot 
was  found  to  be  so  dilapidated  as  to  prevent  its  re-erection  on  the  nave  gable  : 
it  has,  however,  been  preserved  as  an  interesting  relic  ;  and  a  cross  placed  upon 
the  gable,  doubtless  its  original  termination.  These  works  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  ]\Ir.  Preedy,  who  likewise  superintended  the  renovation 
of  the  nave  and  porch  of  Fladbury  Church,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  chancel,  which  was  restored  a  few  years  ago.  The  high  pews, 
though  comparatively  modern,  and  in  admirable  condition,  have  given  place 
to  "free,  open,  and  unappropriated  seats;"  the  Avestern  gallery  has  also  been 
removed,  and  the  tower  thrown  open  to  the  church  ;  a  new  chamber  being 
provided  for  the  organ,  and  a  well  proportioned  chancel  arch  substituted  for  its 
unsightly  predecessor.  The  fine  fifteenth -century  Purbeck  marble  altar  tomb 
and  brass  of  John  Throckmorton  and  his  wife,  has  been  removed  from  its  very 
inconvenient  though  no  doubt  original  position  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  to 
the  centre  of  the  opened  tower,  Avhere  it  forms  a  conspicuous  feature,  unobscured 
by  incongruous  surroundings. 

Newlaiid  Church  has  been  enriched  with  an  extensive  series  of  mural 
decorations,  executed  in  "  spirit  fresco  "  by  JMessrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  of  a 
character  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  chancel  contains  subjects  from  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  re- 
presentations of  angels,  holy  men  and  women,  including  the  six  doctors  of 
the  church,  six  virgin  martyrs,  and  other  subjects.  Several  of  these  have 
been  given  by  friends  in  memory  of  departed  relatives.  In  the  nave  it  is 
proposed  to  represent  the  corporal  works  of  mercy,  the  miracles  of  mercy, 
the  beatitudes,  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  and  at  the  west  end, 
Our  Lord  as  the  Bridegroom,  with  the  miracle  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  in  the 
space  above.  Some  of  the  above  are  already  completed,  chiefly  at  the  cost  of 
annonyraous  benefactors. 

The  Parish  of  Poivick  has  been  provided  Avith  tAvo  groups  of  School 
Buildings  of  appropriate  character  ;  one  erected  at  the  cost  of  Earl  Beauchamp, 
and  used  for  diAdne  service  on  Sunday  evenings  ;  the  other  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  parishioners  on  a  site  given  by  his  Lordship  ;  both  schools  being 
designed  by  Mr.  Preedy.  Numerous  buildings  of  this  description  are  being 
erected  or  enlarged  throughout  the  county,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  new  Education  Act.  The  Worcester  Board  invited  designs  for  new 
schools  by  public  competition,  a  method  of  obtaining  plans  which  very  rarely 
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leads  to  a  satisfactory  result.  In  tliis  case  the  selected  design,  though  doubt- 
less conveniently  arranged  in  many  respects,  was  very  inferior  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  to  several  of  the  more  economical  competing  plans. 
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The    Report. 

Annual  Rejwrt  of  the  Committee  presented  and  read  by  Thomas  North,  Esq. , 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members,  held 
at  the  Toivn  Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  on  Monday,  29th  January,  1872. 

A  PERUSAL  of  the  minute  book  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  will  shew  that 
its  meetings  and  proceedings  have  lost  none  of  their  interest,  although  its 
work  must  from  various  causes  be  somewhat  curtailed.  There  is  now  no  longer, 
in  this  county,  the  necessity  to  urge  upon  archpeologists  and  lovers  of  architec- 
tural antiquities,  the  duty  of  restoring  our  ancient  parish  churches  to  decency 
and  order.  That  was  once  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  this  and  similar 
societies.  Now,  however.  Christian  liberality  and  a  more  thorough  appreciation 
of  what  is  at  least  comely  and  decent,  not  to  say  necessary,  in  the  condition 
of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  is  so  thoroughly  felt  by  the  community  generally, 
that  our  duty  as  archaeologists  is  rather  to  take  care  that  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  original  features  of  our  ancient  fabrics  is  not  forgotten. 

Whilst  commending  the  new  ecclesiastical  structures  now  erecting,  or 
lately  completed,  in  Leicester,  to  your  notice,  as  containing  within  them  many 
points  testifying  to  the  skill  and  inventive  genius  of  the  architects  employed, 
and  as  shewing,  perhaps,  in  some  of  their  defects  rather  the  want  of  a  larger 
outlay  than  inherent  defect  in  design,  your  Committee  are  pleased  to  observe 
the  rapid  improvements  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  town.  Many  houses  and  Avarehouses  have  been  erected 
during  that  time  testifying  to  the  gradual,  but,  it  is  hoped,  certain  growth  of  a 
desire  to  employ  honest  material  in  an  honest  way  ;  leaving  truthfulness  in  this 
as  in  other  things  to  assert  its  supremacy  over  shams  and  imitations,  which  it 
most  assuredly  will  do.  In  a  district  where  the  best  bricks  in  the  country  can 
be  made,  it  would  indeed  be  a  discredit  to  our  architects,  and  to  our  art  students, 
if  a  material  so  easily  manipulated  could  not  be  made  susceptible  of  great 
beauty.  This  is  more  and  more  being  done,  and  Leicestershire  can  already 
shew  moulded  bricks  which  both  in  their  form,  their  colour,  as  well  as  their 
durability,  lead  us  to  hope  year  by  year  their  manufacture  will  be  so  improved 
that  base  imitations  of  richer  materials  will  be  driven  away,  and  that  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  exterior  of  our  houses  will  be  honest,  and,  what  is  no  mean 
thing,  homely — that  is,  made  of  a  material  procured. at  our  very  feet,  and 
hitherto  sadly  neglected  as  incapable  of  being  worked  into  beauty  of  form  for 
ornamentation. 

The  summer  meeting  at  Uppingham,  and  the  excursions  through  many 
parishes  in  Rutland,  with  our  friends  of  the  Northamptonshire  Society,  were 
very  pleasant  pages  in  our  history.  The  ready  kindness  and  welcome  shewn 
wherever  the  excursionists  halted,  and  the  generous  and  elegant  hospitality 
extended  to  all  by  the  Eev.  E.  Thring,  of  Uppingham,  and  G.  L.  Watson,  Esq., 
of  Rockingham  Castle,  Avill  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  joined  that 
pleasant  gathering  of  antiquaries,  friends,  and  neighbours. 

The  reports  of  the  bi-monthly  meetings,  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  local  newspapers,  shew  that  the  interest  hitherto  attaching  to 
those  meetings  is  not  diminished. 

Your  Committee  has  more  than  once  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the 
destruction  of  AVyggeston's  Hospital — that  best  of  memorials  of  one  of  our 
local  worthies.  The  Committee  still  feel  very  strongly  that  the  destruction  of 
that  building  would  be  an  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary  sweeping  away  of  one 
of  the  few  remaining  relics  of  semi-domestic  mediaeval  architecture  in  Leicester. 
Its  destruction  would  also  appear,  at  least,  to  shew  a  want  of  tender 
regard  for  the  memory  of  a  man  to  whom  Leicester  is  now,  and  will  be,  it  is 
hoped,  in  the  future,  so  much  indebted.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
this  proposed  destruction  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  edifice  might  be 
appropriately  retained  for  some  useful  public  purpose. 
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Your  Committee  hopes  that  the  publications  of  the  society,  placed  in  your 
hands  during  the  past  year,  liave  been  found  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  volumes 
issued  in  preceding  years  ;  no  pains  having  been  spared  to  make  them  so. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  this  Society  largely  assisted  in 
the  important  work  of  preserving  the  Jewry  Wall,  in  Leicester,  and  of  so  far 
excavating  to  its  base  as  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  that  massive 
block  of  Roman  masonry.  You  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  by  means  of 
a  further  money  grant  from  this  Society,  and  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Highway  and  Sewerage  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  those  excavations 
have  been  continued  along  the  whole  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
masonry  has  been  preserved  from  further  injury  by  the  erection  of  a  strong 
iron  fence. 

The  centre  for  the  summer  meeting,  and  excursions  for  1872,  cannot  yet 
be  announced.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  now  pending  will  be  completed 
before  the  bi-monthly  meeting  in  March  next. 
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EULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  the 
"Sheffield  Architectukal  and 
Archaeological  Society." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  promote  the  study  of  Architec- 
ture, Antiquities,  and  the  Restoration 
of  mutilated  Architectm-al  Remains, 
within  the  district,  and  to  furnish 
suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be  within 
its  province,  for  improving  the  char- 
acter of  buildings  hereafter  to  be 
erected  and  those  about  to  be  restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed 
of  Patrons,  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  ordinary  Members. 

4.  That  each  candidate  for  mem- 
bership .shall  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  Members  of  the  Society  at  a  general 
Meeting,   and  the  election  shall  take 


place  by  ballot,  at  the  next  general 
Meeting,  one  dissentient  in  five  ex- 
cluding. That  Honorary  Members  be 
elected  only  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee. 

5.  That  each  Member  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  10s.  6d.,  to  be 
due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  5s. 

6  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  Patrons,  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  nine  ordinary  Members,  (of 
whom  two  shall  act  as  Secretaries  and 
one  as  Treasurer, — or  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries may  also  act  as  Treasurer)  who 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  Meeting, 
and  of  whom  four  at  least  shall  have 
been  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
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preceding  year.     That  three  Members 
form  a  quorum, 

7.  That  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  other  requisite  Officers,  be 
elected  by  the  Members  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

8.  That  the  general  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society  be  holden  each 
year  between  the  first  and  fourteenth 
of  December,  both  days  inclusive,  the 
precise  day  to  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  at  the  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber. 

9.  That  the  ordinary  Meetings  of 
the  Society  be  held  monthly. 

10.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  an  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  three  Members  of  the 
Committee,  to  call  a  special  Meeting. 

11.  That  donations  of  Rooks, 
Plans,  Casts,  &c.,  connected  with  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  be  received  ; 
that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  purchases  and  procure  Casts  and 
Drawings,  which  shall  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretaries  at  the 
Society's  room. 

12.  That  when  the  Committee 
shall  consider  any  Paper  worthy  of 
being  printed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  they  shall  request  the  Author 
to  furnish  a  copy,  and  shall  decide 
upon  the  number  of  copies  to  be 
printed  ;  provided  always  that  the 
number  be  sufficient  to  supply  each 
Member  Avith  one  copy,  and  the  Author 
and  Secretaries  with  twenty -five  copies 
each  for  distribution.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  Plans  and  Papers,  and 
illustrating  them  with  engravings, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Committee. 


13.  The  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  publish  every  year  for  circu- 
lation among  the  Members,  Trans- 
actions, to  contain  descriptions  and 
Papers  connected  with  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  that  the  illustrations 
to  be  given  in  such  Transactions  shall 
for  the  present  depend  on  the  voluntary 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

14.  Whenever  there  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  appear 
cause  for  the  removal  of  a  Member, 
the  same  shall  be  notified  by  the 
President  to  the  Societ}^  at  the  next 
ordinary  Meeting,  and  a  notice  forth- 
with sent  to  every  Member  making 
the  next  Meeting  special  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  such  removal. 
If,  on  a  ballot  taking  place,  two-thirds 
of  the  JVIembers  present  shall  vote  for 
the  removal,  the  President  shall  declare 
the  Member  in  question  removed 
accordingly.  At  such  ballot  fifteen 
Members  at  the  least  must  be  present. 

15.  That  no  Member  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Society  until 
after  the  payment  of  entrance  fee  and 
one  year's  subscription  ;  and  any 
Member  whose  subscription  shall  be 
twelve  months  in  arrear  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  have  his  name  removed  from 
the  Society's  books. 

16.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  make  Bye  Laws. 

17.  That  no  Rule  of  this  Society 
be  repealed  or  altered,  or  new  Rule 
made,  except  at  a  general  or  special 
general  Meeting,  due  notice  having 
been  given  at  a  previous  Meeting,  and 
a  circular  to  that  effect  sent  to  each 
Member. 


Report. 


At  the  close  of  another  year  your  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
an  improvement  in  the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  although  there  is  no 
material  alteration  in  the  number  of  members. 

The  summer  season  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  March,  by  a 
visit  of  the  members  to  the  Parish  Church,  Sheffield,  the  careful  examination 
of  which  much  interested  tlie  party  assembled. 

During  the  summer  the  following  excursions  have  taken  place  : — In  April, 
to  Beauchieff  and  Dronfield  ;  in  May,  to  Rotherham  and  Wentworth  ;  in  June, 
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to  Newark,  to  join  the  Meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Society  ;  in  July,  to  Darfield 
and  Barmborough  ;  in  August,  to  Coventry  and  Kenilworth  ;  in  September, 
to  Ecclesfield. 

At  Dronficld,  the  members  were  most  kindly  entertained  by  the  Rev.  W. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  at  the  Rectory. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  year  : — 

In  March,  J.  D.  Webster,  Esq.,  read  anable  paper  on  Mason's  Marks. 

At  Wcntivorth,  the  i>arty  were  met  by  Mr.  Murray,  who  kindly  read  a 
paper  on  the  Ancient  History  of  Wcntworth ;  and  at  Rotherhaw,  J.  Guest,  Esq., 
read  a  paper  on  The  Antiquities  of  Rotherham. 

At  DroixfieJd,  Wenticorth,  Darfield,  and  Ecclesfield,  the  Revd.  J.  Stacye 
read  descriptive  notes  to  the  parties  assembled. 

The  Excursions  during  the  past  year  have  not  been  so  numerously 
attended  as  on  former  years,  but  to  those  who  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
them,  they  proved  exceedingly  interesting. 

Whether  the  Excursions  have  not  been  too  frequent,  and  whether  they 
may  not  be  made  more  practically  useful,  may  be  questions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Society. 
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TEEASUEER'S    ACCOUNT 

For  the  Year  ending  Dec.  12th,  1871. 


IBr. 


1870. 
Dec.  1, 


d. 


To  Cash   in  hands 

of  Treasurer  as  per 

last  Balance  Sheet  35  10     0 

To    Cash   per   Mr. 

Fawcett,    for    Mr. 

Wilson's    entrance     0     5     0 


1871. 
July  8 


To   Cash   per    Mr. 
Short,  for  Subscip- 
tions  collected  -     -     5     5     0 
Oct.  2,    To       Do.       Do.       18  12     0 
Nov.  30,  To      Do.       Do.        3     3     0 
Oct.  2,    To  Mr.  J.  D.  Lead- 
er's Subscription  -     0  10     6 
„       To  Mr.  J.  Hewitt's 

Subscription     -     -     0  10     6 
Dec.  8,  To  Mr.  J.  E.  John- 
son's Subscription, 
two  years     ---110 
„       To    Mr.    Fawcett's 

Subscription     -     -     0  10     6 
,,       To  Mr.  Battersby's 

Subscription     -     -     0  10     6 
,,       To    Mr.    Fawcett, 

from  Excursions    -     0     2  11 


£66     0  11 

Dec.  12,  To  balance  brought 
down  in  hands  of 
Treasurer  this  day  £29  11     6 


12  6 

0  0 

5  6 

12  6 


0     0 
0     0 


1870.  £    s.    d. 

Dec.  6,  By  Payments. — 

Leader  &  Sons,  In- 

dcpendent,  for  print- 
ing and  advertising     6 
187L 
Jan.  4,   By  1  year's  rent,  to 

Dec.  31,  1870  -  -  10 
Mar.  18,  By    Gratuities    to 

Clerk  and  Sexton, 

parish  church  -  -  0 
May  27,  By  Messrs.  J.  &  C. 

Ellis 0 

June  28,  By    Messrs.    Leng 

and  Co.,  Telegraph, 

Advertising  -  -  -  2 
Nov.  25,  By  Do.  Do.  1 
July  8,  By  Mr.  Wm.  Short, 

Commission  on  >5 

5s.  Od. ,  collected  by 

him 0 

Oct.  2,  By     Do.     Do.     on 

£18  12s.  Od.  -  -  0 
Nov.  30,  By     Do.     Do.    on 

£3  3s.  Od.  -  .  -  -  0 
July  15,  By  Messrs.  Leader 

and  Sons       ...     2 
,,      By  Messrs.  Pawson 

and  Brailsford  -  -  0 
Sept  29,  By  J.  Williamson, 

Lincoln  -     -     -     -  11 
, ,      By  Cost  of  remitting 

ditto.  ....  0 
Dec.  8,  By  Mr.  Fawcett,  for 

Sundries  -     -     -     -     0 
,,      By  Balance  carried 

down      -     -     -     -     29 


5  3 

18  7 

3  8 

9  6 

2  9 

3  0 
1  3 

14  8 

11  9 


£QQ     0  11 
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The  Church  of  St.  Marij  Magdalene,  Neioark,  and  other  CJiurches 
visited  by  the  Society  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  June,  1871. — 
By  the  Ven.  Edward  Trollope,  M.  A . ,  F.  S  .  A. ,  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Newark. 

To  many,  an  attempt  to  describe  so  grand  a  church  as  this  may 
seem  to  be  an  unusually  difficult  task  from  its  great  size  and  import- 
ance, but,  in  reality,  churches  of  much  more  modest  dimensions  are 
often  fully  as  difficult  to  elucidate  as  their  proudest  compeers ;  and 
in  this  case  I  have  the  great  advantage  of  profiting  by  the  past 
labours  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  our  Society, 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  and  Prebendary  Dimock,  instead  of 
having  to  trust  wholly  to  my  own  resources,  which  I  acknowledge 
with  most  grateful  thanks. 

Through  their  investigations  and  the  great  advance  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  Mediieval  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  now  for 
so  many  years  fostered  by  this  and  kindred  Societies,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  dates  of  the  several  portions  of 
this  grand  old  Parish  Church.  The  first  sight  of  it  from  the  Eail- 
way  Station,  or  any  other  point  on  the  outskirts  of  Newark,  is  very 
striking,  rising  as  it  does  far  above  the  town,  as  though  to  attract 
a  blessing  upon  the  secular  labours  of  its  numerous  inhabitants 
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below,  whilst  its  tower  and  spire  dominate  above  the  rest  of 
the  fabric  in  unrivalled  grandeur.  The  appearance  of  this  last 
feature  varies  from  different  points  of  view,  and  from  some  of  these 
its  squinches  may  be  considered  to  be  too  much  pronounced,  so 
as  to  interfere  injuriously  with  the  general  run  of  the  spire  lines  ; 
whilst  the  comparatively  large  open  passages  through  the  tower 
pinnacles  are  defects  that  could  be  easily  remedied  by  supplying 
them  with  doors.  The  very  long  horizontal  line  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  reheved  only  by  a  sancte  bell-cot  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  and  a  similar  feature  containing  a  figure  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  is  not  pleasing,  but  yet  serves  to 
indicate  its  grandeur.  On  a  nearer  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
general  character  very  much  resembles  that  of  St.  Mary,  Nottingham, 
and  constitutes  a  frame-Avork  for  the  numerous  expansive  windows 
intended  for  the  display  of  painted  glass  in  superabundant  profusion. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  embattled  parapets  surmounting  the 
clerestory,  aisle,  and  transept  walls.  The  details  partake  of  the 
insipidity  of  the  later  Gothic  period,  but  from  the  great  beauty  of 
the  tower,  the  commanding  height  of  the  spire,  as  well  as  the  vast  size 
of  the  fabric,  it  constitutes  a  most  noble  place  of  Christian  worship. 

The  better  to  understand  the  character  of  this  church,  it  will  be 
well  to  shut  out  from  view,  as  far  as  possible,  all  its  several 
features,  until  each  portion  is  required  for  particular  inspection 
and  imaginary  reconstruction. 

There  are  now  no  traces  whatever  of  the  church  that  once  stood 
on  this  spot  in  which  King  Ed\Yard,  the  saintly  Confessor,  once 
worshipped,  and  upon  the  high  altar  of  which  Leofric,  the  great 
Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  celebrated  wife  Godiva,  sister  and  heir  of 
Thorold  of  Bucknal,  reverently  deposited  a  deed-gift  of  its  profits, 
which  they  presented  to  the  then  Collegiate  Church  of  Stow,  but  we 
will  now  describe  the  several  features  of  the  existing  fabric  seriatim, 
portions  of  the  present  fabric,  momentarily  put  aside. 

First,  we  have  the  four  central  j^iers  of  a  lost  cruciform  church, 
of  which  they  are  the  sole  remnants,  excepting  a  contemporary 
crypt  beneath.  These  are  clearly  of  a  Transitonal  character,  when 
the  Norman  style  had  for  the  most  part  yielded  to  the  incoming 
influence  of  the  succeeding  style,  or  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  probably  formed  part  of  a  church  built  by  the 
monks  of  the  Gilbertine  Priory  of  St.  Catherine,  Lincoln,  after 
its  profits  had  been  given  to  them  by  Eobert  de  Chesney,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  It  was  smaller  than  the  present  church,  but  from 
the  position  of  its  crypt  beueath  the  reredos  of  the  present  chancel, 
we  gather  that  it  was  not  much  shorter  although  narrower  than  it. 

From  the  slenderness  of  these  piers,  it  is  clear  that  they  never 
served  to  support  a  central  tower ;  and  after  a  minute  examination 
of  this  church,  Mr.  Scott  thinks  it  probable  that  its  former  nave 
had  aisles,  a  clerestory,  and  aisle  chajDels  attached  to  the  chancel, 
and  opening  into  the  transepts. 
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So  much  for  the  earliest  features  of  this  church ;  and  now  we 
will  advert  to  the  next  portion,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all — 
viz.,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower. 

This  was  built  about  1230,  when  the  Early  English  style 
reigned  supreme  in  all  its  perfection  and  structural  excellence. 
It  stands  upon  three  arches  beautifully  moulded  and  enriched 
with  tlie  dog-tooth  ornament,  opening  severally  into  the  nave  and 
aisles,  but  not  according  to  the  first  design  of  the  architect  employed, 
although  he,  no  doubt,  was  the  author  of  all.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  very  clearly  by  Mr.  Scott,  whence  we  gather  that 
this  tower  at  first  stood  out  clear  of  aisles,  but  that  whilst  the 
building  was  going  on,  it  was  determined  to  j)ierce  the  side  walls 
with  arches,  and  to  prolong  the  nave  aisles  so  as  to  overlap  them, 
as  evidenced  by  the  inserted  jambs  of  the  side  arches,  and  the 
waste  of  tlie  niches  and  ornamental  work  on  the  northern  and 
southern  faces  of  the  J^.  W.  and  S.  W.  tower  buttresses,  imbedded 
in  the  western  walls  of  the  aisles  ;  and  also  by  the  character  of  the 
arches  above  these  jambs,  which  are  built  in  the  usual  structural 
manner,  demonstrating  that  they  are  not  after-insertions,  and  of  the 
roof  weatherings  above  these,  which  are  clearly  contemporaneous 
with  tlie  walls  in  which  they  appear,  while  the  Avhole  work  is  of 
precisely  the  same  date  and  character.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
the  pitch  of  the  roofs  of  the  tower  aisles  was  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  nave  aisles. 

This  lower  and  earlier  portion  of  the  tower  rises  only  one  stage 
above  the  nave  roof,  and  is  a  noble  feature,  grand  in  design  and 
excellent  in  detail.  Unfortunately  a  Perpendicular  window  has  been 
inserted  in  its  western  face,  which  is  as  incongruous  as  it  is  unneeded. 
Above,  it  is  enriched  with  a  fine  arcade,  and  the  bold  effective  dia- 
gonal diaper,  used  so  freely  in  Bishop  Grossetete's  work  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  We  have  now  got  the  central  piers  of  a  very  late 
Xorman  church,  and  part  of  a  grand  Early  English  tower  far  west- 
ward of  it.  Xext  we  have  to  deal  with  the  spacious  nave  of  this 
cliurch,  required  for  the  use  of  the  always  church-loving  and  church- 
using  people  of  Newark. 

Perhaps  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  this 
consisted  partly  of  the  old  Transitional  church,  and  partty  of  newer 
work,  corresponding  with  the  date  and  character  of  the  tower;  but 
about  1313  a  general  rebuilding  of  the  whole,  except  the  tower, 
was  contemplated,  and  in  part  set  on  foot  by  the  parishioners,  of 
which  there  are  evidences  on  all  sides.  Eirst  we  have  the  whole 
of  the  present  south  aisle,  and  part  of  the  east  elevation  of  the 
chancel  as  evidenced  by  its  buttresses,  and  base  mouldings,  by  a 
richly  sculptured  and  decorated  reredos  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  as  well  as  by  the  foundation  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a 
niche  within  it  at  the  west  end,  adjoining  the  transept.  But  man 
can  only  propose  :  for,  after  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  south  aisle  had  been  consecrated  August  3rd,  1315,  by  the 
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Archbishop  of  Armagh,  through  the  authority  of  the  Archhishop  of 
York,  indicating  that  some  progress  had  been  then  made  with  this 
design,  the  work  came  to  an  end  for  a  considerable  period ;  and  when 
it  was  recommenced  fashion  had  led  architects  and  their  employers  to 
change  their  designs,  as  they  no  doubt  thought,  for  the  better. 
Before  this  took  place,  however,  most  happily  the  upper  stage  of  the 
tower,  and  grand  spire  above  it,  had  been  completed,  apparently 
circa  1350.  In  each  face  are  coupled  belfry  lights  below  a  crocketed 
pedimented  hood  mould.  On  each  side  of  these  is  a  canopied  niche 
containing  a  figure  of  an  apostle  or  saint,  and  above  a  smaller  niche 
also  containing  a  corresponding  figure.  This  stage  is  surmounted 
by  a  parapet  enriched  with  quatrefoils  and  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the 
angles.  The  belfry  contains  eight  bells,  six  of  which  were  recast, 
and  two  new  ones  added  at  the  cost  of  General  Sutton,  in  1713. 
From  the  tower  the  spire  rises  grandly.  Its  angles  are  softened  by 
a  roll  mould,  and  it  is  perforated  by  four  tiers  of  lights.  Un- 
fortunately the  upper  portion  has  been  tampered  with,  perhaps  when 
the  finial  was  renewed  in  1 793.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  nave  was  built,  and  the  more  precise  date  of  its  construc- 
tion is  indicated  by  some  heraldic  bearings  carved  upon  the  cap  of 
one  of  the  south  aisle  pillars,  viz.  : — a  shield  bearing  England  impal- 
ing quarterly  Or,  an  eagle  displayed  Sa.,  G.,  a  lion  double  queued 
rampant,  Arg.,  for  Eichard  II.  and  his  queen  Anne,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Luxembourg  or  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son 
of  Jean  I'Aveugle,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  slain  at  Cressy,  and 
Elizabeth  of  Pomerania,  his  fourth  wife.  As  king  Eichard  married 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  in  1383,  and  she  died  in  1394,  the  building  of 
this  portion  of  the  church  must  have  taken  place  within  those  limits. 
Next  followed  the  chancel,  when  the  ilorman  piers  of  the  old 
chancel  arch  were  heightened  and  surmounted  by  a  new  arch.  This 
was  built  in  1489,  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
St.  Catharine,  Lincoln,  and  certain  benefactors  of  JSTeAvark.  Next 
followed  the  little  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar ;  between 
the  two  easternmost  pillars  of  the  north  aisle  arcade  is  a  chantry 
chapel,  founded  by  Thomas  Merying,  of  ISTewark,  who  according  to 
his  will,  dated  August  17th,  1500,  desired  to  be  buried  on  the  spot 
where  the  sej^ulchre  of  our  Lord  was  wont  to  be  set  up  at  Easter, 
and  that  a  chapel  should  be  built  there,  for  which  he  left  means, 
and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  to  say  masses  for  his  soul. 
The  patronage  of  the  chantry  he  left  in  the  hands  of  his  kinsman 
Sir  William  Merying.  Subsequently  his  brother,  Alexander  Merying, 
also  of  Newark,  was  buried  beside  him,  in  accordance  with  his  will, 
dated  August  25th,  1506.  The  base  of  this  little  chapel  facing  the 
north  aisle,  and  on  the  east,  is  enriched  with  panels  containing 
shields  of  arms  belonging  to  the  Merying  family  and  its  connections, 
among  which  are  the  Nevile,  Leke,  and  Beckering  bearings.  In  a 
corresponding  position  opposite  is  the  mortuary  chapel  of  Eobert 
Markham,  in  which,  according  to  his  will  dated  May  16th,  1505, 
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he  was  buried.  Within  was  his  tomb  bearing  this  legend,  Orate  pro 
animahiis  Roherti  Markham,  armigerls  et  Elizahethe  uxoris  ejiis;  but 
this  has  long  since  been  removed,  to  serve  as  a  burial  place  for  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Herring.  The  base  of  the  outer  side  of  this 
chapel  is  panelled,  and  within  each  panel  is  a  shield  of  arms 
illustrating  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Markham  family  and  their 
connexions.  Above  is  an  open  panelled  screen  surmounted  by  a 
cornice  and  a  trefoiled  ridge.  Probably  all  of  these  now  open  panels 
were  once  filled  with  paintings,  like  two  still  remaining  at  the  east 
end  of  the  lower  range,  which  evidently  form  one  of  a  series  of 
subjects  illustrating  the  Dance  of  Death.  On  one  of  these  appears 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  his  prime,  richly  dressed,  with  his  hand 
in  his  gypciere,  or  purse,  suspended  from  his  girdle,  and  on  the 
other  a  figure  of  Death  with  a  flower  in  his  hand,  said  to  be  a  red 
rose,  but  in  reality  a  carnation,  as  an  emblem  of  the  shortness  of 
life,  which  he  holds  up  towards  his  gaily  dressed  neighbour. — 
See  subjoined  Cut. 
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Eobert  Markham  was  second  son  of  Sir  Eobert,  and  grandson  of 
Sir  John  Markliam,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  who  died  1409, 
and  is  beheved  by  the  family  to  have  been  the  fearless  judge,  who 
sent  Henry  Erince  of  Wales  to  prison  for  his  misconduct,  instead 
of  Judge  Gascoigne.  He  was  buried  in  East  Markham  Church. 
Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Lady  chapel,  once  flanked  by  two  other 
chapels  having  canopied  niches  for  statues.  The  transepts  are  the 
latest  features  of  this  church ;  but  the  southern  one  must  have  been 
completed  before  the  year  1539,  and  almost  beyond  a  doubt  both 
were  finished  before  that  date.  This  last  constituted  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Here  were  buried  Alan  Eleming  and  William 
Ehyllypot,  who,  with  Joan,  his  wife,  filled  the  south  window  of 
this  transept  with  painted  glass,  which  will  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

The  Chancel  Screen. — The  date  of  this  very  beautiful  work, 
called  "  the  Eeredose,"  and  the  maker  of  it,  are  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  Corporation  records,  as  contained  in  an  agreement,  dated 
December  21st,  1508,  between  the  Churchwardens  of  Newark  and 
Thomas  Drawswerd,  kerver,  of  York  releasing  him  from  all  further 
liability  with  respect  to  the  making  of  "  le  Eeredose  "  of  Newark 
Church.  The  side  screens  as  well  as  that  in  the  chancel  arch  are 
superb.  The  last  half  of  the  choir  stalls  was  erected  by  John 
Smythe,  Eector  of  Newark,  in  accordance  with  his  will,  made  in 
1521,  who  therein  directed  his  executor.  Sir  Eoger  Wallshed,  to 
cause  to  be  made  the  whole  half  part  of  the  stalls,  to  be  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  choir,  in  honour  of  St.  INIary  Magdalene,  of 
Newark,  viz.,  at  the  cost  of  <£25,  on  condition  that  the  said  exe- 
cutor be  withoute  suit  or  trouble  concerning  his  (the  testator's) 
benefices,  and  the  residue  of  his  goods. 

In  the  room  over  the  south  porch  is  the  library,  presented 
by  Thomas  White,  Bishop  of  Eeterborough. - 

The  Font. — The  original  font,  when  perfect,  can  hardly  have 
been  worthy  of  this  grand  church,  and  now  has  an  insignificant 
and  incongruous  appearance.  Its  octangular  mediaeval  stem  is 
placed  upon  a  poor  square  base.  In  each  of  its  faces  is  a  niche  con- 
taining figures  of  two  Apostles,  and  round  its  plinth  is  this  inscrip- 
tion, formed  of  letters  delicately  and  most  fancifully  carved,  in 
which  birds,  animals,  and  foliage  are  curiously  intermingled — 
Came  rei  nati  sunt  hoc  Deo  fonte  renati,  or,  Those  born  accused 
by  the  flesh,  are  reborn  in  God  in  this  Font.  The  original  bowl 
was  destroyed  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  present  one 
was  given  hj  a  loyalist  of  Newark  at  the  Eestoration,  as  recorded  on 
a  brass  plate  inserted  in  the  shaft  of  an  adjacent  pillar. — "This 
font  was  demolished  by  the  Eebels,  May  9th,  1646,  and  rebuilt  by 
the  charity  of  Nicholas  Eidley,  1660." 

*  Bishop  White  was  elected  and  confirmed  as  Bishop  Nov.  9th,  1085.  TTe  held  his 
Bishopric  until  October  inth,  l(i81),  when,  with  other  Bishops,  he  was  deprived  of  his  See  for 
not  taking  the  oaths  on  the  accession  of  William  III.  He  died  May  SOth,  1698,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  on  the  4th  of  June  following. 
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TliG  Monuments. — The  grandest  sepulchral  monument  in  this 
church  is  the  one  commemorating  Alan  Fleming,  formerly  placed 
over  his  grave  in  Trinity  Chapel,  or  the  south  transept,  and 
now  erected  against  its  western  wall.  This  consists  of  a  very 
large  Flemish  brass  plate,  set  in  a  grey  marble  slab  9  by  10  ft. 
long,  and  6  by  3  ft.  wide.  In  the  middle  is  the  effigy  of  Alan 
Fleming,  holding  in  his  hands  upraised  in  prayer,  a  label  inscribed 
Avitli  the  jDrayer,  Miserere  mei  Domine  Deus  mens.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  a  tunic  and  super-tunic  having  a  hood  or  cape,  tight 
sleeves,  with  the  usual  row  of  minute  buttons  reaching  from  the  em- 
broidered cuffs  to  the  elboAvs,  and  pockets.  On  the  feet  are  pointed 
shoes,  open  over  the  instep,  and  laced  above.  Below  appear  a  larger 
and  smaller  lion,  and  the  back  ground  is  diapered.  On  either 
side  of  the  head  is  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  angel  beneath  a  star 
studded  back  ground,  and  a  triple-arched  canopy  consisting  of 
tabernacle  work  enriched  with  figures  of  saints,  with  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  in  Abraham's  bosom  in  the  midst. 

On  either  side  of  the  great  central  niche  is  similar  tabe'5'nacle 
work  highly  enriched  with  figiu-es  of  saints  and  small  crock  eted  and 
pinnacled  niches.  Around  the  whole  is  a  border  legend,  with  the 
evangehcal  symbols  at  the  corners.  The  inscription  runs  thus — 
"  Hie  jacet  Alanus  Fleming,  qui  obiit  anno  dni  Millio  ccclxi  in 
die  scse  heleuce  cui  aia  per  dei  misericordiam  requiscat  in  pace. 
Amen.  Credo  quod  redemj^tor  mens  vivit  et  in  novissimo  die  de  terra 
surrecturus  sum  et  rursus  circumdabor  pelle  mea  et  in  carne  mea 
videbo  deum  salvatorem  meum  quem  visurus  sum  ego  ipse  et  oculi 
mei  conspecturi  sunt  et  non  alius.  Eeposita  est  hec  spes  mea  in 
sinu  meo." 

Alan  Fleming  was  a  merchant  of  the  staple,  who  founded  a 
chantry  chapel  attached  to  l^ewark  Church  in  1349.'^  His  name 
appears  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of  conveyance,  dated  1350,  still 
preserved  among  the  corporation  records.  Most  probably  Eichard 
Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1420  to  1431,  and  his  brother, 
the  contemporary  Dean  of  Lincoln,  were  of  the  same  family. 

William  Phylly pott's  Monument.  —  On  the  north  aisle  wall  is 
the  monumental  brass  of  William  Phyllypott,  Alderman  of  J^e^N^ark, 
Avho  died  1557,  and  beneath  it  his  epitaph,  on  a  small  brass  plate. 
These,  together  Avith  the  effigy  of  his  wife,  were  formerly  inserted 
in  a  slab  covering  the  grave  of  this  good  man  and  his  wife  in  the  south 
transept,  and  it  is  sad  that  this  should  have  been  tampered  with,  as  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  Almshouse  at  ]^ew;irk,  and  the  augmentor 

*"  Alan  Flemyng,  of  Newark,  fountled  and  ordained  in  the  Chappel  of  Corpus  Christi 
within  the  Parish  Church  of  Newark,  a  chantry  for  one  Secular  Chaplen,  thereat,  to  celebrate 
divine  ofiBces  dayly  for  the  Souls  of  William  dc  la  Zouch,  Archbishop  of  York,  of  Alan 
Flemyng,  and  Alice  his  wife,  &c.  And  for  his  support  appointed  h  mcs.  of  Silver  to  be  yearly 
payd,  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Shelford,  at  Newark,  at  Pentecost  and  Martinmas,  by  equal 
portions.  And  that  the  Patronage  thereof  should,  after  the  decese  of  the  said  Alan,  be  in  the 
l^erpetual  Vicar  of  Newark  for  the  time  being,  and  4  faithful  men  in  the  name  of  the 
Parishioners  thereof."— Terr's  MSS.  referring  to  the  Church  of  iSL  Mary  Magdalen  inJVeicark. 
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of  the  Grammar  Sclioolmasters'  stiiDend.  The  epitaph  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Here  under  this  stone  lyeth  buried  the  body  of  William  Phyllypot, 
Marchant,  and  Elizabeth  his  wyffe ;  which  William  decessyed  the 
VIII.  day  of  May,  yn  An.  Dom.  mccccclvii.,  whose  death  desyring 
youe  all  to  have  in  rememberans,  calling  to  God  for  mercy."  On 
the  same  stone  Avas  also  this  inscription — "  The  eight  day  of  July, 
1514,  was  buried  the  body  of  John  Phyllypot,  Grandfather  to  this 
William  Phyllypot." 

He  is  represented  in  the  fur-lined  gown  with  hanging  sleeves  of 
a  grave  citizen  of  his  time. 

In  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  small  brass  of  a  civilian, 
circa  1540,  apparently  a  merchant  of  Newark,  with  a  shield  below 
bearing  three  celestial  mitres. 

Robert  Browne's  Monument. — At  the  east  end  of  the  retrochoir, 
or  Lady  Chapel,  is  a  grey  marble  altar  tomb,  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  south  transept,  or  Trinity  Chapel.  This  commemorates 
Eobert  Browne,  another  Newark  benefactor,  and  Agnes  his  wife. 
The  sides  are  panelled  and  enriched  with  shields  of  arms.  On  a 
verge  of  brass  is  engraved  this  inscription — "  Hie  jacet  Robertus 
Browne,  Armiger,  et  Agnes  uxor  ejus,  nuper  Aldermannus  Gildte  S. 
Trinitatis  hujus  Ecclesise,  &  Constabularius  Castilli,  &  principalis 
Senescallus  libertatis  hujus  viU^,  ac  etiam  Receptor  tam  Tliomae 
Wulsy,  Cardinalis  Ebor,  quam  Domini  Johannis  Longlandi  Episcopi 
Lincoln,  praeterea  Yicecomes  Com  Nottingham  &  Derby,  &  insuper 
Gustos  Rotulorum  tam  in  Com  Nottingham,  quam  in  partibus 
de  Kesteven  in  Com  Lincolnie.  Qui  quidem  Robertus  obiit  10  die 
mensis  Decembris,  Anno  Domini  1532.  Cujus  animoe  propitietur 
Deus."  Robert  Browne  left  lands  in  Newark,  Balderton,  and 
Coddington  for  the  reparation  of  the  Church  of  Newark,  and  of  the 
highways. 

Painted  Glass. — Formerly  there  was  much  beautiful  painted 
glass  in  the  windows  of  this  church,  for  the  display  of  which  they 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel 
was  pourtrayed  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  gift  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Mering,  as  declared  by  the  legend  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
viz.,  "Thom  Mering  and  Elizabet  ux  ejus  banc  fenestram  fieri 
causaverunt  mcccco  .   .   .  gesimo" — perhaps  1499. 

In  the  south  window  of  the  south  transept,  or  Trinity  Chapel, 
was  some  glass  given  by  William  Phyllypott  and  Joan  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  this  legend  below — "  Orate  pro  bono  statu 
Willieimi  Phelypot,  and  Johanne  uxoris  ejus,  ^  omnium — sororum 
nunciatoris  beat  Marie  virginis,  qui  istam  fenestram  fieri  fecerunt. 
Anno  Domini  mccccc,  tricessimo  nono."  In  this  window  were 
pourtrayed  the  arms  of  England  and  France  quarterly,  and 
D'Eyncourt.  In  the  corresponding  window  of  the  north  transept 
were  shields  thus  charged,  according  to  Thoroton. — Arg.,  a  chief  G., 
and  a  bend  Az.,  Cromwell,  quartering  Cheeky,  Or  and  G.,  a  chief 
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Erm.,  Tateshal.  G.,  3  garbes  within  a  bordure  engrailed  Or, 
Arg.,  a  chevron,  a  cinquefoil  S.  in  the  first  quarter,  Rempston. 
Az.,  2  Chevrons  Or,  Chaworth,  quartering  Arg,  an  orle  of  cinquefoils 
about  an  escutcheon  S.,  Caltoft.  Az.,  5  fusils  in  fesse  Or,  each 
charged  with  an  escallop  G.,  Plumpton,  quartering  S.,  a  bend  be- 
tween G  escallops  Or,  Foljambe.  Arg.,  3  birdbolts  G.,  Bozome  or 
Boshom,  Arg.,  on  a  saltier  engrailed  Sa.,  9  annulets  Or,  within 
a  bordure  of  the  second,  crusilly  of  the  first,  Leek  of  Kirton. 
G.,  3  pickaxes  Arg.,  Arg.,  2  bars  embattled  G.,  Barry  of  Torlaston. 
Arg.,  2  bars  Vert,  Harthill,  impaling  Leek.  Markham  quartering 
Leek.  Another  window  was  erected  by  Thomas  Mering  and 
Mary  his  wife,  displaying  shields  bearing  Arg.,  upon  a  chevron  S., 
3  escallops  Or,  Mering,  impaling  G.,  a  saltier  Erm.,  Nevil,  Mering 
impaling  Leek  and  Babington.  A  fourth  window  was  presented 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brough,  and  incorporated  these  bearings — Arg., 
3  fleurs  de  lis  Erm.,  Burgh,  quartering  Paly  Or  and  S.,  impaling 
Or,  a  lion  rampant  Az.,  all  quartering  G.,  3  water-bougets  Arg., 
Eos.,  quartering  Arg.,  a  fesse  double  cotised  G.,  Badlesmer^  Az., 
a  chief  and  3  chevronels  intermixed  in  base  Or,  Fitz-Hugh,  im- 
paling Burgh  quartered  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  Gu.,  upon  a 
chevron  Or,  3  stars  S.  In  another  window  were  these  bearings — 
Arg.,  a  lion  rampant  S.,  seme  of  cinquefoils,  Pierpont,  impaling  Arg., 
6  annulets  S.,  Manores,  and  Pierpont  impaling  Az.,  3  hedgehogs  Or, 
Herries.  The  same  impaling  S. ,  a  saltier  engrailed  Or,  Herries  inqDaling 
Arg.,  3  cocks'  heads,  and  the  same  impaling  Lozengy  Arg.,  and  G., 
Fitzwilliam.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  were  filled  with 
illustrations  of  the  2^ew  Testament  history. 

Now,  the  remaining  fragments  of  all  these  windows  are  com- 
mingled together  in  the  strangest  confusion,  and  appear  in  the  east 
window  of  the  south  chancel  aisle.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel 
is  a  grand  specimen  of  modern  art  by  Hardman,  representing 
the  Crucifixion  and  Ascension,  and  that  of  the  adjacent  north  aisle 
has  just  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by  the  same  artist  as  a 
Memorial,  the  subject  illustrating  some  of  Our  Lord's  miracles  of 
healing.  On  the  caps  of  the  adjacent  aisle  pillars  are  the  arms  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  badge  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  arms  of 
Robert  Brown,  and  other  heraldic  devices,  such  as  the  Percy  badge, 
a  mermaid,  a  talbot,  and  a  lamb. 

St.  Wilfrid's,  Kelham. 

Tliis  church  consists  of  the  usual  features,  viz.,  a  tower,  nave, 
aisle,  and  a  chancel — attached  to  which,  on  the  south  side,  is  a 
mortuary  chapel  of  the  last  century. 

Its  character  is  peculiar,  being  of  that  period  when  the  last  style 
of  Gothic  architecture  was  dying  out,  and  Tudor  details  began  to  be 
adopted.     This  commingling  is  clearly  seen  in  the  window  tracery. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a  statue  niche,  and  the  figure 
of  a  dimidiated  angel  below  it.  On  its  north  side  has  been  a  little 
chapel  or  sacristy,  the  doorway  of  which  is  now  stopped  up,  near 
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to  the  present  cliancel  doorway.  In  the  porch  is  a  portion  of  a 
stoup,  and  just  within  the  doorway  an  old  post  ahns  box  provided 
with  three  locks. 

The  aisle  arcades  consist  of  three  bays,  and  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  a  statue  bracket  enriched  with  the  nail-head  orna- 
ment, shewing  the  former  existence  of  a  chapel  there.  Here  also 
is  an  agioscope. 

Portions  of  the  old  roofs  remain  on  the  nave,  and  that  of  the 
north  aisle  is  still  fairly  perfect,  and  worthy  of  attention.  In 
front  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a  very  beautiful  Perpendicular  screen 
most  delicately  carved,  and  which  was  still  richer  before  the 
destruction  of  its  canopy,  of  which  traces  only  now  remain.  On 
the  left  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  staircase  to  the  lost  roodloft ; 
above  it  was  a  mural  painting  of  the  Eesurrection.  noAV  lost. 
In  the  east  window  are  some  fragments  of  old  painted  glass,  and 
in  several  of  the  side  windows  the  legend,  "  Lade  help."  In  the 
centre  of  the  mortuary  chapel  is  the  monument  of  Eobert  Sutton,  the 
second  and  last  Lord  Lexington,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  Giles  Hungerford.  This  is  of  white  marble,  and  consists  of 
a  large  heavy  base,  on  which  are  placed  the  effigies  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Lexington,  classically  treated.  Both  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  back 
to  back.  Lord  Lexington,  dressed  as  a  Eoman  soldier,  holds  a  book 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  baron's  coronet  in  his  left.  Below  his 
elbow  is  a  skull.  Lady  Lexington  appears  in  a  dress  of  her  own  time, 
and  holds  a  circlet  in  her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  immortality,  but 
no  suggestion  of  the  faith  they  professed  is  suffered  to  appear,  and 
the  epitaph  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  character  of  the  monument 
upon  which  it  is  cut.     This  runs  thus  : — 

"  The  family  of  Sutton  has  flourished  in  this  county,  from  time 
immemorial.  In  the  year  1251  Rowland  Sutton  married  Alice,  one 
of  the  sisters  of,  and  co-heirs  of  Eobert,  Lord  Lexington ;  from  this 
marriage  issued  in  the  fourteenth  degree  in  direct  line,  Eobert 
Sutton,  who  in  regard  to  his  descent,  on  the  paternal  side  from  the 
house  of  Sutton,  which  had  given  Earls  to  Warwick  and  Leicester, 
and  Lord  to  the  barony  of  Dudley ;  and  on  the  maternal  side  from 
one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Eobert,  Lord  Lexington — in  consideration 
of  his  steady  loyalty  to  his  Prince,  was  created  Lord  Lexington  of 
Averham,  in  the  21st  of  Charles  the  First.  Upon  his  death,  which 
happened  October  13th,  1668,  he  was  succeeded  in  honours  and 
estate  by  his  only  son,  Eobert,  Lord  Lexington,  here  interred,  who 
dying  without  issue  male,  left  his  estate  to  his  only  daughter, 
Bridget,  Duchess  of  Eutland,  for  her  life ;  afterwards  to  her  son, 
Lord  Eobert  Manners,  on  condition  that  he  take  the  name  and 
arms  of  Sutton." 

In  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  very 
pleasing  well  designed  monument  of  grey  and  red  granite,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  stemmed  cross  is  cut  in  shallow  relief.  This  com- 
memorates John  Thomas,  second  Lord  Manners,  and  is  thus 
inscribed: — "In   memoriam   Johannis   Thomifi   11"^^  Baronis    de 
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Manners,  qui  obiit  Nov.  xiv.  mdccclxiv.,  setatis  suae  xlvi.  cujus 
animse  propitietur  Deus.     Amen." 

St.  Michael's,  Averham. 

This  churcli  stands  well  upon  the  edge  of  the  Trent,  and  has 
lately  been  re-roofed,  re-seated,  and  generally  repaired,  much  to  its 
advantage.  Its  masonry  consists  of  rude  courses  of  grey  stones, 
laid  diagonally,  and  alternately  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  wide 
bedding  between  them,  or  of  what  is  commonly  called  herring-bone 
work,  afler  the  Roman  fashion,  adopted  by  the  Saxons,  and  used 
after  the  Conquest ;  but  in  this  case  an  old  mode  of  construction 
was  adopted. 

The  windows  of  the  chancel  are  late  Early  English,  consisting 
of  a  five-light  intersecting  lancet  at  the  east  end,  two  good  con- 
temporary windows  in  the  north  wall,  and  a  three-light  one  in  the 
south  wall.  Unfortunately  an  incongruous  mortuary  chapel  has 
been  attached  to  the  chancel  on  the  north  side,  lighted  by  gseudo 
classical  windows,  and  surmounted  by  a  Gothic  embattled  parapet. 
The  tower  arch  is  Decorated,  but  the  present  tower,  with  this 
exception,  is  Perpendicular,  and  is  surmounted  by  eight  pinnacles. 
Late  in  that  period  the  porch  on  the  south  side  was  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton,  who  died  1526.  Over  its  arch  is  carved  a  little 
figure  of  a  dimidiated  angel  holding  a  blank  shield.  Below  this  is 
a  larger  shield,  bearing  the  monogram  I.H.C,  with  MARIA  beneath 
it.  On  the  left  is  another  shield,  bearing — Arg.,  a  canton  Sa.,  for 
Sutton,  with  the  initials  T.S.  above,  and  two  wolves'  heads  erased 
below.  On  the  right  is  a  corresponding  shield,  bearing — Sutton, 
impaling,  3  piles,  a  canton  vairee,  for  Basset,  with  two  tuns 
above,  and  the  word  "  Miles  "  below,  for  "  Sutton  miles." 

Within,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  the  whole  seating  and  other 
fittings  of  the  church  have  been  lately  restored,  very  much  to  the 
improvement  of  its  appearance,  and  the  convenience  of  the  con- 
gregation. Before  the  chancel  arch  is  a  good  carved  oak  Perpen- 
dicular screen. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  cusped  piscina,  within  a 
recess,  the  back  of  which  is  formed  of  a  child's  gravestone,  having 
an  incised  cross  upon  it.  The  glass  in  the  east  window  is  by  Clayton 
and  Bell ;  but  in  one  of  the  north  windows  is  a  fragment  of  old 
glass,  on  which  a  head  is  well  painted.  The  old  oak  chancel  desks 
now  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave. 

In  this  church  are  several  interesting  monuments.  The  oldest 
is  a  slightly  coped  coffin-shaped  tombstone,  of  Purbeck  marble, 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  which  is  cut  in  low  relief  a  stemmed 
cross  springing  from  a  calvary.  Traces  of  an  inscription  upon 
it,  probably  in  ISTornian-French,  remain.  This  is  now  placed 
below  a  sepulchral-arched  recess,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
beneath  which  the  memorial  of  Robert  Sutton  once  appeared,  who 
died  in  1500.     On  this  arch  are  two  shields,  bearing — Arg.,  a  canton 
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S.,  for  Sutton,  and  the  initials  E.S.  and  S.B. ;  in  one  case  with  a 
tun  between  them.  On  the  opposite  side  is  another  canopied  recess, 
beneath  which  is  the  effigy  of  a  civilian  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  a  long  beard,  hands  upraised  in  prayer,  and  holding  a  heart. 
Within  the  recess  are  the  arms  of  Sutton.  On  the  side  near  the 
west  end  is  a  monument  of  an  uncommon  character,  consisting  of  a 
wide  slab,  on  which  is  cut  in  high  relief  the  effigy  of  a  knight  with 
long  curling  air,  and  a  short  sleeved  hawberk,  over  which  is  a  long 
surcoat,  with  a  sword  on  one  side  and  a  dagger  on  the  other.  This 
also  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  flat  tombstone  of  the  fourteenth 
century  that  is  worthy  of  imitation,  from  its  Christian  character 
and  appropriate  simplicity. 

Towards  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side,  stands 
a  large  monument  of  elaborate  workmanship  :  bearing  the  effigy 
of  a  knight  in  armour,  and  a  lady  in  a  black  robe,  with  large  white 
ruff.  The  whole  monument  is  elaborately  coloured  and  gilded, 
and  adorned  with  many  armorial  bearings.  Above  these  is  the 
following  Latin  inscription  :  "  Illustrissimo  Do  Gulielmo  Sutton  de 
Averham,  Equiti  aurato.  Generis  nobilitate  virtutum  dotibus 
ornatissimo ;  qui  Post  Annos  xxvii.  cum  conjuge  amantissima 
peractos,  octo  liliorura  totidemque  filiarum  pater  factus,  Deo  dilectus 
patriae,  carissimus  suis  Disideratissimus,  cita  nee  improvisa  Morte 
obiit  in  Christo  Anno  Dom  mdcxi.,  setatis  suae  lii.  A  Susanna 
Conjux.     Moestissima  officii  Pietatis  ergo." 

Below  are  two  other  inscriptions,  one  in  Latin  the  other  in 
English.     That  on  the  left  runs  thus  : — 

*  *  Siste,  Morse  nee  te  piqeat  nisi  nosse  recuses 

Quo  juvet  exemplo  vivere  queve  niori 
Vive  deo,  Patriae,  Vicinis  conjugi  amicis 

Cliarus  quoq'ortus  sanguine  vive  memor 
Et  quocunque  vocet  fati  Deus  impiger  ito, 

Alea  ceu  vitse  jacta  suprema  foret 
His  titulis  surgit  lapis  Nic,  sic  vixit  obitque 

Suttonus  quali  carmine,  dignus  Eques," 

The  corresponding  inscription  on  the  right  is  as  follows :  — 

*'  Sir  William  Sutton's  corps  here  tombed  sleeps, 

Whose  happy  soul  in  better  mansions  keepes. 
Thrice  nine  years  liv'd  he  with  his  lady  faire 

A  lovely,  noble,  and  like  virtuous  payre. 
Their  gen'rous  of-spring  (Parents  joy  of  heart) 

Eight  of  each  sex  :  of  each  an  equal  part, 
Usher'd  to  Heaven  their  father,  and  the  other 

Remained  behind  him  to  attend  their  mother." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  opposite  to  this  is  another 
mural  monument,  adorned  with  armorial  bearings,  erected  in 
memory  of  Eobert,  first  Lord  Lexington  of  Averham,  who  died 
October  the  12th,  1668.     It  is  thus  inscribed — 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  Eight  Hon^^^-  Eobert  Lord  Lexington, 
descended  from  y^  ancient  family  of  y®  Sutton's.     He  had  three 
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wives,  y®  first  Elizabeth  sister  of  the  Eight  Hon^^®"  John  now  Earle 
of  Rutland ;  y^  second  Anne  widdow  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Baronet,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Guy  Palmes,  Knight.  The  tliird, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  a  very  ancient 
family.  This  Lady  not  surviving  her  Lord  12  months,  lyes  here 
by  him  as  doe  his  two  former :  by  her  he  had  six  children  viz*., 
Eobert,  Bridgett,  Charles,  St.  Leger  (a  sonne),  ^lary,  and  Anne, 
who  was  borne  a  few  days  after  her  fathers  death,  whereas  two  are 
now  living,  viz.,  Robert,  the  now  Lord  Lexington,  and  Bridgett. 
By  his  two  former  wives  he  had  noe  issue.  He  was  a  loyall  subject, 
a  lover  of  his  country,  a  good  Husband,  Father,  Friend,  Landlord, 
Master,  and  Neighbour.  He  died  October  12*^,  Anno  Dni,  1668, 
in  the  three  score  and  fourteenth  yeare  of  his  age." 

Modern  tablets  in  the  chancel  record  that  the  Rev.  Richard 
Sutton,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  for  fifty  years  Rector 
of  Averham,  died  in  1785  ;  that  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  of  Norwood, 
Baronet,  died  in  1802,  and  John  Sutton,  Esq.,  his  eldest  son,  in 
1801.  In  the  churchyard  are  two  ancient  slabs  inscribed  with 
crosses  and  marginal  inscriptions,  now  illegible. 

St.  Petee's,  Upton. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  church  is  its  tower.  This 
is  a  well  buttressed  example  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  crowned 
by  eight  pinnacles,  and  a  central  master  pinnacle  set  diagonally 
above  these. 

The  north  aisle  arcade  is  the  earliest  feature.  It  is  of  four 
bays,  and  of  a  late  Early  EngUsh  character.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  adjacent  aisle  is  a  little  coeval  lancet  light,  and  at  the  east  end 
was  formerly  a  chapel,  which  still  contains  two  sepulchral  arches. 
Here  also  an  altar  slab  was  found. 

About  1320-50,  the  aisle  walls  and  chapel  on  the  north  side 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt.  These  have  flat-headed  windows  of 
that  date,  and  in  the  chancel  are  similar  ones,  a  little  low  side 
window  on  the  south  side,  and  a  Perpendicular  one. 

When  the  chancel 
was  rebuilt  in  1863, 
six  rude  earthenware 
pots  were  found  im- 
bedded in  the  walls  of 
the  old  structure  of 
the  Decorated  period. 
These  were  placed, 
three  on  each  side,  at 
intervals  of  about  six 
feet,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  above  the  floor, 
with  their  mouths  fac- 
ing   outwardly,   but 
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covered  with  plaster.  One  of  these  is  preserved,  from  which  the 
accompanying  cut  is  taken.  It  is  of  pale  red  ware,  and  9  J  inches 
high. 

1^0  doubt  these  pots  were  employed  for  acoustic  purposes  after 
a  very  ancient  custom ;  this  method  of  increasing  resonance  having 
been  adopted  both  by  tlie  Greeks  and  Eomans  in  their  theatres  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  Vitruvius,  lib.  v.,  cap.  5,  makes 
mention  of  bronze  as  well  as  clay  vessels  used  for  this  purpose. 
Sometimes  they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  domes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena  on  the  via  Labicana,  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore  at  Eome,  in  the  dome 
of  which  many  terra-cotta  amphorae  were  inserted.  These  were 
placed  in  a  double  row  encircling  it  below,  and  a  single  row  above. 
They  were  of  the  usual  form  employed  by  the  liomans  for  contain- 
ing wine,  having  narrow  necks,  small  ears  or  handles,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  point  below. — Le  Anticliita  Romane,  plates  xvi.  and 
XVII.,  vol.  III.,  by  Piranesi. 

In  mediaeval  times  also  vases  were  used  both  on  the  Continent, 
in  England,  and  Ireland.  M.  Huard,  of  Aries,  recorded  in  the  B^d- 
letin  Archeologique,  vol.  ii.,  p.  440,  a  discovery  of  this  kind  in  the 
church  of  St.  Blaise,  at  Aries,  built  1280,  thirty  years  ago,  and  in 
1861  this  subject  was  mooted  through  the  enquiries  of  M.  Man- 
delgren,  a  Swedish  architect,  and  MM.  Stassoff  and  Gornostaeff, 
Russian  gentlemen  of  the  same  profession,  who  having  observed 
the  use  of  earthern  vases  in  the  walls  of  churches  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  enquired  of  the  archaeologists  of  France  on  this 
point,  which  happily  elicited  a  reply  from  ]\r.  Didron,  the  editor 
of  the  Annales  Archeologiques,  in  1862  ;  for,  in  this  he  not 
only  alluded  to  the  above-named  discovery,  but  refers  to  some 
written  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  such  vessels  by  quoting  the 
folloAving  passage  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  CeJestines  of  Mefz, 
under  the  date  1432,  published  by  M.  E.'De  Bouteiller.— '"'  In  the 
month  of  August  in  this  year,  in  the  vigil  of  the  Assumption,  after 
brothor  Odo  Leray  had  returned  from  the  before-mentioned  general 
chapter,  it  was  ordered  that  pots  should  be  made  for  the  choir  of 
the  Church  of  Ceans,  he  stating  that  he  had  seen  such  in  another 
church,  and  thinking  that  they  made  the  chanting  resound  more 
strongly.  They  were  all  put  up  in  one  day,  as  many  workmen 
having  been  employed  as  were  necessary." 

The  Abbe  Cochet  also  gives  us  some  information  on  this 
subject,  through  the  medium  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1863,  who  states  that  he  had 
observed  several  instances  of  the  use  of  jars  in  the  walls  of 
French  churches,  instancing  some  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the 
choir  vault  below  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  of  Montevilliers,  others 
at  Fry,  Canton  Argueil,  where  four-handled  jars  or  pots  were  found, 
and  more  at  St.  Laurent  en  Caux,  where,  in  pulling  down  the  old 
church  a  large  earthen  vessel  surrounded  by  mortar,  was  found  in 
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one  of  tlie  angles  of  the  choir,  apparently  especially  made  for 
the  purpose  Its  form  was  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  knight's  basinet, 
pointed  above  and  closed  below,  its  only  opening  being  a  short 
tube  projecting  from  it  at  its  widest  part  so  as  to  reach  the  face 
of  the  wall  in  which  this  curious  vessel  was  imbedded.  The 
learned  Abbe  also  quotes  the  following  passage  from  a  sarcastic 
brochure  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — "  De  cinquante  choristes 
que  le  public  entretiens  dedans  telle  maison,  quelquefois  ils  ne  sont 
pas  six  a  I'office  ;  les  chceiirs  sont  accommodez  avec  des  pots  dans 
la  voute,  et  dans  les  murailles,  de  sorte  que  six  voix  y  feront  autant 
de  bruit  que  quarante  ailleurs." — V Apocalypse  de  Meliton,  p.  34, 
edit.  1665. 

In  England  pots  were  found  embedded  in  the  base  of  the  choir 
screen  of  Fountains  Abbey,  in  1854,  and  as  some  ashes  were  observed 
within  them,  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  have  served  for 
warming  purposes,  although  this  is  not  probable.  In  St.  Peter 
Mancroft,  Is^orwich,  jars  were  found  under  the  choir  stalls  in  1850. 
These  were  buried  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  choir,  and  dwarf  .walls 
supporting  the  fronts  of  the  stalls,  with  their  mouths  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  opening  into  the  space  between  them  which  was 
paved  with  yellow  glazed  tiles.  These  jars,  twenty-six  in  number, 
were  9^^  inches  high,  and  their  mouths  were  6|  wide.  In  St.  Peter 
per  Mountergate  Church,  Norwich,  a  similar  discovery  was  made  in 
1860  beneath  the  choir  stalls.  These  vases  had  handles  and  were 
evidently  intended  for  domestic  use.  Some  were  12  and  others 
10  inches  high.  Some  similar  jars  were  also  found  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  These  were  inserted  in 
its  walls  at  a  height  of  23  feet  from  the  ground.  Much  of  this 
information  on  the  use  of  acoustic  pottery  has  been  derived  from  a 
pajDer  on  this  subject,  by  the  Eev.  G.  W.  W.  Minns,  published  in 
the  Papers  of  the  Norfolk  Archceologkal  Society. 

The  family  of  Oglethorpe  for  a  time  lived  at  Upton,  several  of 
whose  members  were  buried  in  the  chantry  chapel  at  the  east  end 
of  the  aisle.  One  of  their  gravestones,  which  had^  originally  been 
an  altar  slab,  probably  belonging  to  this  chapel,  was  thus  in- 
scribed—" Spe  resurgendi  hie  jacet  corpus  Gull  Oglethorpe  Armi- 
geri,  qui  pro  rege  et  lege  interemptus  fuit  et  sepultus  12  die  Martii 
1643." 

Another  had  this  epitaph — "  Deo  trini  et  uni  sacrum.  Hie  jacet 
Hellen  Oglethorpe,  filia  Gulie  Oglethorpe  de  Oglethorpe  in  Comi- 
tatu  Eboraci,  Armigeri,  uxor  Gulielmi  Oglethorpe  hoc  vico  armigeri." 
These  were  both  destroyed  when  Uj^ton  Church  was  restored. 

St.  Nicholas's,  Hockerton. 

This  is  not  a  promising  church  on  its  first  appearance,  but 
presents  several  points  of  interest  when  examined.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  toAver,  nave,  porch,  and  chancel.  Here  are  some 
remains  of  a  Norman  structure,  such  as  the  chancel  arch,  the  jambs 
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of  that  of  the  tower,  the  doorway  within  the  porch,  a  corresponding 
one  in  the  north  Avail,  and  a  little  light  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave.  The  Decorated  east  window  of  the  chancel  has  very  short 
jambs,  and  is  placed  at  a  very  low  level  ;  on  the  south  side  is  a 
large  arched  recess  serving  as  a  sedile,  in  the  back  of  which  is 
inserted  a  little  canopied  niche.  The  font  is  Early  English,  and 
here  is  a  solid  oak  alms  box  of  rude  design,  also  a  stoup  in  the 
porch.  Two  ancient  yew  trees  standing  on  the  south  side  of  this 
church  are  picturesque  adjuncts  of  the  churchyard. 

St.  Andrew's,  Caunton. 

This  is  an  interesting  church  and  in  admirable  order.  Here  once 
stood  a  N'orman  structure,  of  which  some  arch  vousoirs  may  be 
detected  used  again  in  the  construction  of  the  westernmost  arch  of 
the  present  south  aisle  arcade.  The  oldest  part  of  the  existing 
fabric  is  the  picturesque  aisle  arcade  of  three  bays  on  either  side, 
circa  1180-90.  These  are  supported  by  circular  pillars  having 
square  abaci  and  caps  encircled  with  delicate  and  varied  carved 
work.  They  terminate  with  piers  at  the  west  end  or  short  walls, 
beyond  which  most  probably  stood  a  contemporary  tower ;  but 
subsequently  this  was  removed  and  the  nave  lengthened  one  bay 
westward  in  the  next  centur3^ 

The  aisle  walls  are  Decorated,  and  have  boldly  projecting 
buttresses  and  flat-headed  windows  of  that  style.  There  was  a 
chantry  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  each.  The  one  on  the  south 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  endowed  by  Robert  de 
Caunton,  in  1349,  with  five  marks,  when  William  Port  was 
Chaplain.  The  other  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  often 
called  the  Trinity  choir.  Here  still  remain  a  piscina  and  a  large 
statue  bracket.  The  font  is  Early  English,  and  the  lectern  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  modern  iron-work.  The  tower  is  Perpen- 
dicular. The  chancel  is  Early  English,  including  its  arch,  lancet 
windows,  and  doorway.  On  the  south  side  is  a  contemporary 
piscina. 

From  Register  No.  3  of  the  Chapter  of  Southwell,  p.  308,  we 
gather  that  on  the  5th  of  March,  1473,  William  Hull,  then  Vicar  of 
Caunton,  was  convicted  oi  sorcery,  and  had  engaged  by  oath  to  resign 
his  vicarage  before  the  following  Michaelmas  Day.  A\'hether  he 
hesitated  to  do  so  subsequently  is  not  stated,  but  on  the  30th  of 
July  following  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Chapter  of 
Southwell,  charged  with  having  Avickedly  usurped  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chapter,  by  publicly  in  church  excommunicating  one  Agnes 
Legeard,  with  ringing  of  bells  and  other  solemnities.  Upon  his 
pleading  guilty,  and  submitting  himself  to  the  grace  of  the  Chapter, 
he  was  ordered  on  the  following  Sunday  to  declare  from  the  pulpit 
during  divine  service,  that  his  excommunicating  Agnes  Legeard 
was  unjust,  invalid,  and  contrary  to  the  sacred  canons,  and  engaged. 
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on  account  of  this  and  other  enormous  delinquencies,  to  resign  or 
exchange  his  benefice  by  the  next  feast  of  the  Assumption. — Ibid., 
p.  201.  A  great  work  has  ot  late  been  effected  in  connexion  with 
Caunton — viz.,  the  thorough  restoration  of  this  its  parish  church. 
This  certainly  was  not  accomplished  through  the  sorcery  of  its 
present  Vicar,  although  through  his  instrumentality,  and  may  he 
never  be  called  upon  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority  to  resign  his 
living,  or  even  to  exchange  it,  except  for  a  better  one. 

St.  Lawrence's,  J^orwell. 

This  church  formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Southwell, 
and  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  porch,  transepts,  and  chancel. 

Considerable  portions  of  it  are  of  a  good  Early  English  character, 
including  the  lower  stages  of  the  tower,  the  chancel,  the  aisle 
arcades,  and  the  doorway  within  the  porch.  Subsequently  the 
tower  was  surmounted  by  a  Perpendicular  stage. 

The  chancel  is  lit  by  three  long  lancets  on  each  side,  and  ^  fine 
large  five-light  window  of  Geometrical  character  at  the  east  end. 
The  aisle  arcades  are  lofty,  and  consist  severally  of  three  bays,  a  pier 
on  either  side,  and  then  another  narrower  and  lower  arch,  indicating 
that  the  nave  has  been  lengthened.  The  pillars  of  the  north  arcade 
are  of  a  more  slender  character  than  those  of  its  compeer,  and 
above  the  pitch  of  the  nave  roof  is  indicated  before  the  clerestory 
was  added. 

This  has  five  windows  of  three  lights  on  either  side,  the  tracery 
of  which  is  of  an  uncommon  diagonal  character.  During  the 
Decorated  period,  circa  1320-50,  the  porch,  the  south  aisle,  and 
transepts  were  added,  the  windows  of  which  are  pleasing  examples 
of  that  time.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  a  window  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  and  some  other  details  are  additions  in  the 
Perpendicular  style.  The  entrance  to  the  rood  loft  is  in  the  north 
transept,  and  in  the  chancel  arch  is  a  poor  screen.  Both  transepts 
once  served  as  chapels.  In  the  northern  one  is  an  aumbry  and 
some  fragments  of  painted  glass,  such  as  the  pentalpha  and  birds, 
&c.  The  roof  of  this  transept,  having  beautifully  moulded  prin- 
cipals and  filleted  rafters,  is  of  excellent  design. 

In  the  south  transept  is  a  very  richly  carved  piscina  and  an 
aumbry.  Here  are  several  monuments- -viz.,  the  effigy  of  a  knight 
of  the  time  Edward  II. ;  that  of  a  lady  of  the  fourteenth  century 
below  one  of  the  south  aisle  windows,  and  another  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Here  also  is  an  old  alms  box.  Formerly  the 
arms  of  England  with  a  file  of  3  Az. ,  those  of  France  ancient,  and 
England  quartering  France,  appeared  in  the  windows  of  this  church, 
also  Cheeky  Or  &  Az.,  Warren.  Arg.,  an  eagle  displayed  Sa.,  and 
Az.,  on  a  fesse  cotised  Or,  3  leopards'  heads  Gu.,  for  Lee  of  Norwell, 
granted  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Lee  of  Stamford,  Lincoln- 
shire, wife  of  Sir  John  Lyon,  October  6th,  1564: ;  which  arms  also 
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formerly  appeared  on  the  monument  of  Gervas  Lee,  quartered  with 
Sa.,  a  lion  rampant  between  3  crosslets  patte  Or,  for  Ayliffe,  and  Arg., 
a  lion  rampant  Gu.  Also  Sa.,  chevron  Gu.,  between  3  crosslets 
fleure  Or.  Crest,  a  Moorish  queen,  party  per  pale  Arg.  and  Gu., 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  ring. 

All  Saints,  Sutton-on-Trent. 

The  name  of  this  place  was  spelt  Sudton — perhaps  meaning 
South  town — before  the  Conquest,  and  certainly  gave  no  foun- 
dation to  the  sable  or  sutty  canton  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
family  of  Sutton  in  their  armorial  bearings. 

The  Earl  of  Richmond  was  the  first  lord  of  Sutton  after  the 
Conquest,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Herveius  de  Sutton,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Eobert,  gave  this  church  to  the  Prior  and 
Canons  of  Radeford,  at  Worksop,  temp.  Henry  II.  Subsequently 
the  Merings  were  connected  with,  through  their  hamlet  of  the  same 
name  attached  to  this  parish,  and  the  marriage  of  John  Smith,  with 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  whose  daughter  and  co-heir 
married  John  Mering,  subsequently  termed,  of  Sutton.  The  church 
consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and 
chapel  attached  to  it.  The  lower  stages  of  the  tower  and  nave 
arcades  are  Early  English.  The  south  aisle  is  late  Decorated,  and 
the  whole  of  the  remainder,  except  the  north  aisle,  which  has  been 
lately  rebuilt,  is  Perpendicular.  On  the  sides  of  one  of  the 
clerestory  are  shields.  A  good  old  oak  roof  covers  the  south  aisle, 
and  there  are  some  remains  of  old  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  northern  one.  The  interior  is  much  injured  in  appearance 
by  a  most  objectionable  gallery  before  the  tower  arch,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  chancel  seating,  which  faces  westward  instead  of 
being  arranged  chancelwise.     The  bench  ends  are  well  carved. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  church  is  the  Mering 
Chapel  attached  to  the  chancel  on  the  south  side,  and  brought 
from  the  hamlet  of  Mering  on  the  other  side  of  the  Trent.  It  is  a 
rich  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  both  within  and  without. 

In  the  jamb  opening  into  the  south  aisle  is  an  elaborately 
carved  screen,  shortened  to  suit  its  present  position,  and  surmounted 
by  a  rood  loft,  the  entrance  to  which  by  a  spiral  staircase  also 
remains.  At  the  east  end  is  an  interesting  five-light  window,  and 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  richly  ornamented  embattled  parapet  adorned 
with  shields,  &c.  Both  within  and  without  the  Mering  armorial 
bearings  are  still  displayed  here,  being  carved  on  shields  without, 
and  painted  on  the  screen  and  east  window  within — viz.,  Arg.,  on 
a  chevron  Sa.,  3  escallops  Or.  Here  also  is  the  monument  of  Sir 
William  Mering,  from  the  marble  slab  of  which  his  effigy,  engraved 
on  brass,  has  been  removed. 

In  the  nave  is  a  shield  also  bearing  the  arms  of  Mering, 
impaling — afesse  between  3  cinquefoils,  probably  Powtrell,  although 
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Thoroton  in   his  pedigree   of    the  Merings  does  not   record  any 
marriage  of  one  of  that  family  with  a  Powtrell. 

St.  Mary's,  Carlton-on-Trent. 
This  church  was  rebuilt  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  late  Early 
English  style,  from  plans  supplied  by  Mr.  Gordon  Place,  of 
Nottingham.  It  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  chancel.  Two  rehcs  of  the  pre- 
ceding church  have  been  incorporated  in  the  present  one — viz.,  a 
plain  Norman  doorway  of  two  members,  the  inner  arch  being  plainly 
chamfered,  the  outer  one  finished  with  a  roll  mould  resting  upon 
circular  shafts,  the  caps  of  which  have  square  abaci.  The  other 
is  a  Decorated  window,  inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 
The  aisle  arcades,  of  three  bays,  are  lofty,  and  supported  by 
octagonal  pillars.  The  tower  arch  is  still  more  lofty,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  pitch  of  the  nave  roof,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  two-light 
window  below,  and  a  long  narrow  light  above,  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  tower,  both  of  which  are  filled  with  painted  glass.  Tjie  great 
height  of  this  arch  gives  it  an  over  narrow  appearance,  and  the 
nave  is  too  short  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The  clerestory  is 
lighted  by  little  quatrefoils.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is 
good,  and  all  the  chancel  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
the  Yere  family.  The  eastern  and  side  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are 
covered  w^ith  encaustic  tiles  as  high  as  the  "window  sills.  The 
timbers  of  the  roofs  of  this  church  are  far  too  light.  Mr.  Place 
was  a  young  architect  of  considerable  talent  when  he  designed  this 
church,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  produced  a  far  better  structure 
than  this  after  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
built,  had  it  been  his  lot  to  have  built  this  church  in  1871  instead 
of  in  1851. 

St.  Giles's,  Cromwell. 

The  manor  of  Cromwell  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln,  and  from  it  the  family  of  Cromwell  derived  its  name, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Ealph,  Lord  Cromwell,  the  builder  of 
Tattershall  Castle,  and  Lord  Treasurer  to  Henry  YL,  who  died  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  that  king's  reign. 

Its  church  is  for  the  most  part  an  Early  English  fabric,  as 
evidenced  by  the  doorway  within  the  porch,  the  interesting  lancet 
windows  of  its  nave  and  chancel,  and  its  aisle  arcade  within, 
supported  by  circular-shafted  pillars.  During  the  Decorated  period 
a  beautiful  window  was  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
The  tower  is  late  Decorated.  In  the  chancel  is  a  piscina  having  a 
flower-like  drain,  and  close  to  it  is  a  Httle  niche.  In  the  northern 
jamb  of  the  east  window  is  a  larger  niche  for  the  reception  of  a 
small  statue.  The  sole  heraldic  device  remaining  in  this  church 
is  a  very  beautiful  shield  of  stained  glass  in  one  of  the  windows 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  bearing  the  arms  of  Yiponte  (or 
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Veteriponte) — viz.,  Gules,  six  annulets  Or,  three,  two,  and  one.  Sir 
John  de  Cromwell,  first  Baron  Cromwell  of  Cromwell,  married 
Idonea,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Eobert  de  Viponte, 
hereditary  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  about  the  year  1300 — an 
alliance  Avhich  at  once  explains  the  appearance  of  the  Viponte 
arms  in  Cromwell  Church.  Doubtless  this  shield  formed  one 
of  a  series  of  armorial  bearings  of  families  connected  with  the 
Cromwells. 

St.  Wilfrid's,  North  Muskham. 

This  church  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  chancel.  The  tower-arch  and  the  north  aisle 
arcade  are  the  earliest  features  of  the  fabric.  In  front  of  the 
former  is  a  gallery  which  sadly  obscures  it,  iDut  which,  it  is 
earnestly  hoped,  will  soon  be  swept  away  as  a  frightful  encum- 
brance, after  the  good  example  set  in  this  respect  by  the  authorities 
of  South  Muskham  Church.  The  Early  English  north  aisle  arcade 
consists  of  three  bays,  supported  by  octangular-shafted  pillars 
having  circular  caps.  The  south  aisle  arcade  is  Perpendicular. 
This  is  lighted  by  two  three-light  windows  in  its  side  wall  and 
one  at  each  end,  all  of  the  same  character  and  period.  The 
clerestory  lights,  three  on  either  side,  are  also  of  the  same  kind. 
The  north  aisle  is  lighted  by  two  windows  in  the  side  wall,  and 
one  at  the  east  end,  of  a  very  poor  late  Perpendicular  or  Tudor 
character.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  five  windows  of  the  same 
kind — viz.,  one  of  five  lights  at  the  east  end,  and  two  of  four  lights 
in  either  side  wall,  all  having  low  segmental-arched  heads.  In 
the  south  wall  is  a  priest's  doorway  and  a  piscina,  and  in  the  arch  a 
carved  oak  Tudor  screen. 

Within  the  altar  rail  is  a  marble  slab  above  the  grave  of  John 
Smith,  a  great  benefactor  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1581,  and 
among  other  good  acts,  left  means  for  the  maintenance  of  six 
Nottinghamshire  scholars  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  To 
these  he  gave  "  foure  nobles  in  the  yeare  during  ye  space  of  iiii 
years,  and  then  to  chaynge,  takinge  in  other  vi,  and  this  order  to 
continue  out  of  his  lands  for  ever  in  Newark." 

Thoroton  saw  the  following  armorial  bearings  in  the  windows 
of  this  church;    viz.,  in  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle: — 

Quarterly  1  &  4  Arg.,  2  bends  engrailed  Sa.,  Eatcliffe.  2.  Gu.,  a 
cross  engrailed  Arg. ,  Leigh.  3.  Arg.,  a  mullet  pierced  Sa.,  Assheton. 
Az.,  on  a  fesse  between  3  bucks'  heads  cabossed  Or,  a  mullet  Sa, 
Barton,  (wrongly  assigned  to  Gunon  by  Thoroton)  impaling — 
1.  Eatcliffe.  2.  Leigh.  3.  Assheton.  4.  Eatcliffe.  5.  Leigh. 
6.  Assheton.     Barton  quartering  Eatcliffe,  Leigh,  and  Assheton. 

In  a  north  window  of  the  same  aisle — Assheton,  Leigh,  Arg., 
3  boars'  heads  couped  2  &  1  Gu.,  Booth]  Gu.,  upon  a  chief  a 
lion  passant  guardant,  tlie  rest  broken.  Arg.,  3  boars'  heads 
crossed  2  &  1  Gu.,  Booth  "i 
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In  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  Barton,  impaling  Arg., 
upon  a  saltire  Sa.,  9  annulets  Or,  Leake. 

In  a  south  window.  Or,  on  a  fesse  Gu.,  3  water  bougets  Erm., 
Einghara,  impaling  Gu.,  a  saltire  Erm.,  ISTevile  of  Eolleston. 

In  a  high  south  window,  Arg.,  6  eagles'  heads  erased  Or,  3  &  3, 
impaling  Arg.,  3  boars  passant  Sa.,  2  &  1.  Of  these  one  shield 
alone  now  remains,  and  a  few  fragments  of  others.  • 

St.  Giles's,  Holme. 

The  hamlet  of  Holme  was  not  cut  off  from  the  parish  of  North 
Muskham  until  the  year  1600,  when  the  Trent  forcibly  interposed 
between  them  by  making  a  fresh  channel  for  itself.  Its  church  is 
in  a  sad  condition,  and  although  jjossessing  features  of  considerable 
excellence,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  neglect  and  ill-treatment. 
It  is  partly  of  the  Perpendicular,  partly  of  the  Tudor  period,  and 
consists  of  a  dilapidated  tower,  having  a  four-light  window  in  its 
western  face,  and  a  low  heavy  spire,  a  nave,  south  aisle,  lofty  porch, 
chancel,  and  chapel  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  Its  appearance  is 
picturesque,  but  much  spoilt  by  the  common  red  pantiles  with 
which  the  roof  is  covered.  It  probably  once  had  a  north  aisle,  but 
in  the  place  of  its  arcade  there  is  now  a  dreary  blank  wall,  only 
relieved  by  brick  buttresses,  and  a  doorway  towards  the  west  end. 

In  the  side  wall  of  the  south  aisle  are  tw^o  three-light  Perpen- 
dicular windows,  and  a  similar  one  of  four  lights  in  its  Avestern  wall. 
Attached  to  this  is  a  lofty  Tudor  porch,  having  a  chamber  over  it, 
and  a  circular  turret  staircase  giving  access  to  it.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  originally  meant  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priest  serving 
in  this  church,  but  was  subsequently  called  "  ISTan  Scott's  room," 
from  the  tradition  that  a  woman  of  that  name  took  refuge  there 
when  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  village  in  1666.  The  base 
moulding  of  this  porch  is  fine,  and  a  holy  water  stoup  still  remains 
within  it.  Over  its  arched  entrance  are  seven  shields,  on  which  are 
carved  the  following  armorial  bearings  : — 

1.  Az.,  on  a  fesse  between  3  bucks'  heads  cabossed  Or,  a  mullet 
Sa.,  Barton.  2.  Arg.,  2  bends  engrailed  Sa.,  Eatcliffe.  3.  Same 
as  2.  4.  Same  as  1.  5.  Arg.,  a  mullet  pierced  Sa.,  Assheton.  6.  Gu., 
across  engrailed  Arg.,  Leigh.  7.  Same  as  6.  8.  Same  as  5.  The 
letters  E  and  B  are  cut  on  either  side  of  this  shield,  and  below  it 
two  sprigs  of  oak,  or  the  Barton  crest. 

2.  Sa.,  abend  between  6  cross  crosslets  Arg.,  Longvilliers,  (borne 
by  Stanhope)  impaling  Az. ;  a  cross  moline  quarter  pierced  Or,  Molj- 
neux ;  with  the  letters  I  and  S  on  either  side. 

3.  Az.,  on  a  fesse  between  3  bucks'  heads  cabossed  Or,  a  mullet 
Sa.  ;  with  the  letters  I  and  B  on  either  side,  a  sprig  of  oak  and  a 
dolphin  embowed ;  below  it  2  bears  in  tuns. 
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4.  Barry  nebulee  of  6  Arg.  and  Sa.,  on  a  cliief  Gu.,  a  lion 
passant  guardant  Or,  Staple  Merchants  ;  with  a  falcon  on  one  side, 
two  snakes  intertwined  on  the  other,  and  below  2  sheep. 

5.  Arg.,  a  merchant's  mark  Sa.  ;  vnth.  the  letters  I  and  B.  on 
either  side ;  below  2  bales  of  wool,  each  marked  with  3  estoiles 
of  6  points  in  fesse. 

6.  The  same  as  shield  3,  for  Barton,  impaling  Or,  on  a  fesse 
Gu.,  3  water  bougets  Erm.,  Bingham ;  with  the  letters  I  and  B  on 
either  side. 

7.  The  same  as  on  the  3rd  and  6th  for  Barton,  impaling 
quarterly — 1.  Eatcliffe.  2.  Leigh.  3.  Ashton.  4.  Ratcliffe. 
5.  Leigh.  6.  Ashton ;  with  the  letters  E.  and  B  on  either  side, 
and  2  sprigs  of  oak  below. 

On  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  tower,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
west  window,  the  arms  of  the  Staple  Merchants,  and  the  merchant's 
mark  of  shield  5  again  appear. 

A  small  doorway  gives  access  to  the  nave  close  to  the  chancel 
screen. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  a  rich  and  peculiar  speci- 
men of  Perpendicular  work ;  in  its  north  wall  are  two  four-light 
windows  of  the  same  period.  An  arcade  of  two  arches  of  unequal 
width  gives  access  to  the  chapel  on  the  south.  It  is  lighted  by  an 
east  window  and  two  four-light  side  windows. 

The  whole  interior  is  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  but  it  still 
contains  some  objects  of  much  interest,  such  as  the  remains  of  the 
carved  oak  chancel  screen,  the  old  altar  slab  with  its  five  crosses, 
now  inserted  in  the  pavement  of  the  nave  near  to  it,  and  the 
fragments  of  painted  glass  in  the  chancel  windows  supplied  by  the 
Bartons.  The  tower  *irch  is  narrow,  and  supported  by  light 
octangular  piers  having  embattled  caps.  In  the  16th  century 
Holme  had  become  the  property  of  a  merchant  family  of  the  name 
of  Barton,  the  first  possessor  of  which  built  a  fair  stone  house  here, 
and  piously  recorded  the  source  of  his  wealth  upon  the  windows 
of  his  mansion  in  the  following  words — 

*'  I  thank  God,  and  ever  shall, 
It  is  the  sheep  that  paid  for  all.  '^ 

One  of  the  Bartons  certainly  built  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  porch  previously  described.  In  the  windows 
of  this  chapel  are  the  remains  of  painted  glass,  among  which 
memorials  of  the  founder  still  exist.  On  either  side  of  the  altar 
stood  a  richly  canopied  niche,  the  one  on  the  south  side  still 
remaining  in  fair  condition  ;  between  it  and  the  chancel  beneath 
an  arch  is  an  altar-tomb,  surmounted  by  the  effigies  of  one  of  the 
Bartons  and  his  wife,  the  former  resting  his  feet  very  appropriately 
against  a  tun,  the  latter  having  a  dog  at  her  feet.  Below  is  a 
skeleton  figure,  popularly  supposed  to  commemorate  the  death  of  a 
young  son  of  the  above  by  consumption,  but  only  serving  as  a 
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memento  mori,  according  to  a  not  unusual  practice  in  former  times. 
It  is  accompanied  by  this  inscription — Miserere  mei,  Miserere  wei 

vos  amid  quia  manus  Domini  tetigit  me.     This  monument 

is  said  by  Dickenson  to  commemorate  Ealph  and  Eleanor  Barton, 
and  their  son  Ealph,  who  died  1579,  but  without  any  sufficient 
authority.  In  the  south  wall  of  this  chapel  is  a  piscina  having  a 
rose  drain,  beneath  the  remains  of  an  ogee-arched  canopy. 

The  bench  ends  of  this  chapel  are  beautifully  carved  with 
animals,  &c.  In  the  room  above  the  porch  is  an  old  parish  chest, 
shown  as  Nan  Scott's  bed,  and  here  other  articles  were  formerly 
exhibited  as  relics  of  that  old  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  life  there,  through  the  effect  produced  upon  her 
mind  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  friends.  It  is  now  impossible  to 
determine  how  far  this  tradition  is  true,  but  it  may  in  part  have  been 
confounded  with  the  fact  of  a  recluse  having  occupied  the  chamber 
over  this  porch  previous  to  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague 
in  this  village,  instances  of  which  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
mediaeval  period.  In  this  hamlet  is  a  small  cross  like  the  o]je  at 
AVinthorpe. 

Probably  the  old  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills 
forms  part  of  the  one  erected  by  John  Barton,  which  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  Lord  Bellasis,  son  of  Lord  Faulconberg, 
Governor  of  Newark  for  the  King  at  the  time  of  its  surrender. 
Lord  Bellasis  died  ]  689. 

St.  Wilfrid's,  South  Muskham. 

This  church,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  same  saint  as  that  of 
North  Muskliam,  consists  also  of  precisely  the  same  features.  Here 
are  some  portions  of  a  late  Norman  or  Transitional  fabric — viz.,  the 
lower  stage  of  the  tower,  and  a  doorway  in  the  north  aisle.  The 
tower  is  a  large  and  massive  feature,  having  a  very  fine  arch  opening 
into  the  nave,  partly  concealed  by  a  gallery  in  front  of  it,  when 
visited  by  the  Society,  but  which  lias  since  been  happily  removed. 
The  second  stage  was  added  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
upper  one  in  the  subsequent  century.  In  each  face  of  this  is  a 
two-light  transomed  window  under  an  ogee-arched  hood-mould, 
and  between  the  lights  and  hood-mould  of  the  western  one  is  a 
niche  containing  a  figure  of  a  mitred  bishop,  with  the  right  hand 
upraised  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  a  crosier  in  the  other ;  this 
probably  represents  the  Bishop  Confessor,  St.  Wilfrid. 

During  the  Early  English  period  this  church  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt,  as  widened  by  the  aisle  arcades  Avith  their  octagonal  shafts, 
the  chancel  arch,  and  lights  in  the  side  walls. 

Erom  the  narrowness  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  character  of 
the  doorway  still  remaining  in  it,  we  may  presume  that  it  repre- 
sents the  original  Norman  one.  The  south  aisle  is  lighted  by 
two  three-light  Perpendicular  windows,  and  flat-headed  ones  of  the 
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same  character  at  the  ends,  the  one  at  the  east  end  having  three 
lights,  the  other  two  lights.  These  have  been  restored  of  late 
years,  and  tilled  with  painted  glass.  A  low  side  window  of  the 
same  date  has  been  interpolated  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  a  debased  Perpendicular 
character,  and  its  east  end  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  the  space 
within  the  sacrarium  being  rather  wider  than  the  rest  of  the 
chancel ;  pillars  are  placed  at  the  points  of  junction,  and  here  the 
strings  below  the  windows  of  the  side  walls  are  stopped.  These 
windows  consist  of  three  deeply  splayed  lancets  in  each  wall,  the 
easternmost  one  on  the  north  side  having  a  shaftlet  on  either  side 
at  the  outer  angle  at  its  splay. 

A  single  shield  of  arms  now  alone  remains  in  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel,  in  an  inverted  position.  It  bears  S.,  a  chevron  Arg., 
between  3  roses  of  the  last,  for  Bonnington ;  but  when  Thoroton 
visited  this  church  he  observed  the  following  arms — viz..  Quarterly 
1  &  4,  France.  2  &  3,  England.  Az..  a  bend  Or,  Scroop  of  Bolton. 
Az.,  a  bend  Or,  over  all  a  label  of  3  points  Arg.,  Scroop  of  Masliam. 
Quarterly  1  &  4  G.,  a  cross  engrailed  Arg,,  Leigh.  2  &  3, 
billetee  Or,  a  fesse  of  the  last. — Az.,  a  pastoral  staff  in  pale  Or, 
surmounted  by  a  pall  Arg.,  edged  and  fringed  Or,  charged  with 
4  crosses  pattee  fitch ee  Sa.,  See  of  York  ancient;  impaling  Arg., 
3  boars'  heads  erect  and  erased  Sa.,  langued  Gu.,  Booth.  These 
are  the  armorial  bearings  either  of  William  Booth,  Archbishop  of 
York,  1452,  or  of  Lawrence  Booth,  ArchbishojD,  1476. 

All  Saints,  Hawton. 

Externally  the  two  most  striking  features  of  this  church  are 
its  tower  and  chancel.  The  first  is  a  good  Perpendicular  struc- 
ture of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  built  by  Sir 
Eichard  Molineux,  of  Sefton,  Lancashire,  and  of  Hawton,  made 
a  banneret  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  Berwick,  1482. 
This  tower  is  surmounted  by  eight  crocketed  pinnacles  and  a 
parapet ;  in  its  western  face  is  a  beautiful  old  carved  oak  door, 
with  an  inscription  on  its  bar,  two  shields,  and  other  objects. 
One  of  these  bears  a  cross  recercelee,  or  moline,  a  lion  passant  in 
base,  the  other  the  same  cross  with  a  crescent  in  dexter  chief, 
impaling  a  lion  rampant,  for  Molineux  and  jNLarkham,  recording 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Richard  Molineux  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Robert  Markham,  of  Gotham.  Molyneux  now  bears  Az.,  a  cross 
moline  Or,  and  Markham  Arg.,  a  lion  rampant  Sa. 

Both  aisles  were  of  a  good  Decorated  character,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  base  mouldings,  buttresses,  and  beautiful  three-light 
windows  in  the  east  ends ;  but  unfortunately  wretched  ^\andows 
have  since  been  interpolated  in  their  side  walls,  and  these  are  now 
covered  with  plaster.  In  the  north  aisle  wall  an  Early  English 
doorway  was  incorporated  when  this  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
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century ;  and  in  that  of  the  opposite  aisle  is  a  sepulchral  arch, 
shewing  itself  externally.  The  porch  is  a  poor  modern  struc- 
ture. Over  the  doorway  within  is  a  small  statue  niche.  The 
chancel  is  beautiful  without,  although  injured  by  a  poor  modern 
roof  covered  with  ordinary  Welsh  slating,  but  is  still  more  beautiful 
within,  constituting  a  gem  of  mediasval  art,  and  a  model  worthy  of 
imitation  by  the  very  first  architects  of  the  present  period.  In  its 
south  wall  are  three  beautiful  three-light  windows,  and  a  little 
doorway  partly  below  the  central  one,  and  impinging  upon  its  face. 
In  the  north  wall  there  is  only  one  such  window,  owing  to  the 
internal  ornamentation,  and  the  former  existence  of  a  little  chantry 
chapel  adjoining  it,  of  which  traces  remain,  such  as  the  doorway 
opening  into  it,  and  a  little  statue  bracket  at  the  east  end  still 
attached  to  the  adjacent  buttress  of  the  now  external  wall.  The 
east  window,  of  seven  lights,  is  grand  in  size  and  exquisite  as  to 
design  and  moulding,  so  that  it  might  well  compete  for  the  prize  of 
beauty  with  all  others  of  its  period,  such  as  those  of  ITeckington 
Church,  and  the  choicest  examples  of  contemporary  Gothic  art. 

The  Interior. — The  doorway  in  the  north  aisle  would  naturally 
lead  any  intelligent  examiner  of  this  church  to  suppose  that  more 
Early  English  work  might  be  found  within;  and  both  aisle  arcades  are 
of  that  style.  These  consist  of  three  bays  haivng  octagonal  shafts,  and 
arches  mtli  hood-moulds  enriched  with  the  tooth-ornament.  Both 
are  of  the  same  date  and  character,  but  the  northern  one  is  more 
massive  than  its  compeer,  and  differs  from  it  slightly  in  detail.  Its 
eastern  arch  springs  from  a  slender  banded  shaftlet,  and  its  western 
one  form  a  bracket,  on  which  a  female  head  is  carved.  The  caps 
of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with  the  nail-head  ornament.  The 
pillars  and  responds  of  the  south  arcade  are  more  slender,  but  of  the 
same  character.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  a  chantry 
chapel,  from  the  evidence  of  a  sepulchral  arch  and  stopped-up  jDiscina 
in  its  south  wall,  a  plain  statue  niche  in  its  south-east  angle,  and 
a  similar  one  opposite,  having  a  crocketed  spiral  canopy  over  it. 
A  little  piscina  within  an  ogee-arched  niche,  in  a  corresponding 
position  towards  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  indicates  that  there 
was  also  a  chapel  there.  Many  of  the  old  plain  solid  oak  benches 
still  remain  in  the  nave  of  this  church 

Below  the  fine  chancel  arch  is  a  good  carved  oak  Perpendicular 
screen,  and  the  remains  of  the  rood-loft  staircase  may  be  seen  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave.  Passing  under  this  arch,  all  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  chancel  ornamentation  is  at  once  before 
the  spectator,  including  the  tomb  and  efiigy  of  its  builder — viz., 
Eobert,  son  of  Sir  Robert  De  Compton,  lord  of  the  manors  of 
Fenny  Compton,  Warwickshire,  and  Hawton,  and  possessor  of  the 
advowson  of  Hawton,  who  died  3  Edward  III.,  or  1330.  The  great 
amount  of  deUcate  carved  work  on  either  side,  tempts  all  who  enter 
this  chancel  to  look  both  ways  at  once,  whilst  in  front  is  one  of  the 
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most  triumpliant  specimens  of  mediaeval  art;  viz.,  tlie  east  window, 
before  spoken  of. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  group  of  three  sedilia,  profusely  orna- 
mented with  the  most  dehcate  carvings,  almost  rivalling  the  work 
usually  bestowed  upon  ivory.  These  are  surmounted  by  pedimented 
canopies  supported  by  slender  shafts,  having  figure  subjects  serving 
as  their  caps.  The  outer  ones  are  crouching  figures  of  men  in 
gowns  among  fohage ;  between  these  are  a  nest  of  young  birds  with 
the  mother  feeding  them,  and  a  grotesque  representing  a  woman 
combing  her  hair,  and  a  man  Avith  a  large  knife  cutting  a  bunch  of 
grapes  from  a  vine  below.  The  central  pediment,  beautifully 
crocketed  and  carved,  terminates  with  a  figure  of  a  king  holding  an 
arrow,  representing  St.  Edmund,  once  the  most  popuLar  patron  saint 
of  England,  and  those  on  either  side  with  figures  of  bishops,  now 
mutilated.  In  the  spandrils  are  carved  figures  of  saints,  one  of  the 
outer  ones  representing  St.  Barbara,  and  the  corresponding  one 
another  female  saint.  The  two  in  the  middle  represent  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Nicholas.     Above  are  angels  crowning  these  saints. 

Adjoining  the  sedilia  on  the  east  is  a  double  piscina  of  corre- 
sponding character  and  richness.  Its  hood-mould  is  crocketed, 
and  terminates  with  a  grand  finial  above,  and  little  dimidiated 
figures  of  minstrels  below,  one  playing  on  the  violin,  the  other  on 
the  harp. 

On  the  north  side  a  still  greater  display  of  the  most  delicate 
carving  is  to  be  seen.  Eirst  comes  the  doorway  formerly  opening 
into  the  little  chantry,  or  sacristy,  spoken  of  above.  It  has  a 
double  cusped  arched  head  with  a  crocketed  hood-mould,  termi- 
nating below  with  the  head  of  a  bishop  on  one  side,  and  of  a  queen 
on  the  other;  above  is  a  finial  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a 
bishop.  Next  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Eobert  de  Compton, 
whose  effigy  reposes  thereon,  represented  in  a  mail  hauberk  and 
surcoat,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  small  shield  charged  with 
three  helmets.  This  tomb  is  placed  within  an  arched  recess,  double 
cusped  and  richly  ornamented,  in  the  lower  spandril  of  which,  on 
either  side,  is  a  dimidiated  cloaked  and  hooded  figure,  one  of  a 
man,  the  other  of  a  woman,  holding  a  book.  Over  the  arch  is  a 
crocketed  hood-mould,  terminating  in  a  finial  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  a  bishop  in  his  robes,  mutilated.  Next  comes  the  far- 
famed  Easter  Sepulchre,  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  finest 
in  England.  The  base  of  this  is  divided  into  four  compartments, 
each  containing  the  figure  of  a  crouching  soldier  in  a  mail 
hauberk,  and  with  a  shield,  representing  the  sleeping  Eoman 
guard.  Above  is  a  recess,  over  which  is  a  delicately  vaulted 
canopy  rising  from  doubly-cusped  arches,  the  central  one  being 
larger  than  the  others,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  Within 
this  recess,  to  the  left,  is  a  little  richly  decorated  niche,  intended 
to  represent  the  entrance  to  Our  Lord's  tomb,  in  which  the  pix 
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was  solemnly  deposited  on  Good  Friday,  with  a  kneeling  angel 
beside  it.  Next  is  a  figure  of  Our  Lord,  with  one  foot  beloAv 
the  base  of  the  subject,  and  the  bleeding  wound  in  his  side,  with 
Mary  Magdalene  kneeling  before  him.  Then  there  are  figures  of  the 
other  two  women  looking  on,  and,  lastly,  another  kneeling  angel 
corresponding  with  one  opposite.  The  back  ground  is  delicately 
diapered  with  roses  and  leafage  in  compartments.  Above  the 
canoj^y  is  carved  a  representation  of  the  Ascension,  with  Our  Lord's 
feet  just  disappearing  in  a  cloud,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a 
censing  angel,  and  beyond  these  angels  holding  labels. 

John  Compton,  the  descendant  of  the  builder  of  this  lovely 
chancel,  released  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Hawton  Church, 
37  Henry  VI.,  to  Hugh  Pakenham  and  elohn  Pakenham,  clerk.  His 
family  arms,  as  displayed  at  Fenny  Compton,  were  Sa.,  a  fesse 
engrailed  between  3  helmets  Arg.,  instead  of  simply  3  helmets,  as 
cut  upon  the  sliield  of  the  effigy  of  Richard  Compton. 

St.  Giles's,  Balderton. 

This  church  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles  with  porches  to  both,  a  chancel  and  a  small 
chantry  chapel  on  its  north  side.  Here,  no  doubt,  once  stood  a 
Norman  fabric,  relics  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  existing 
church,  viz.,  the  porch  arch  on  the  north,  and  a  corresponding 
doorway  on  the  south.  These  are  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  first  is  rich  in  ornament  and  picturesque  in 
apjDearance,  but  noAV  in  bad  structural  order.  Its  inner  member 
is  enriched  with  the  beak-head  ornament,  and  on  either  side  are 
two  pillars  having  a  chevron  device  cut  upon  their  shafts,  whence 
spring  the  two  outer  members  of  its  semicircular  head,  the  first 
having  the  triple  chevron  and  the  outer  one  the  single  chevron 
worked  upon  them.  The  hood-mould  is  ornamented  with  three 
rows  of  the  billet  device.  The  whole  was  rebuilt  during  the 
Early  English  period,  when  a  shallow  niche  was  inserted  above  it, 
containing  a  statuette  perhaps  of  St.  Giles,  the  patron  Saint,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  this  arch  was  so  carelessly  eff'ected  that  a 
vousoir  of  one  member  has  been  interchanged  with  that  of  another, 
to  which  cause  also  may  be  attributed  the  present  partial  collapse 
of  its  arch.  The  doorway  within  is  Early  English,  and  the  door 
itself  a  rare  and  beautiful  specimen  of  early  woodwork,  having 
excellent  tracery  in  its  head,  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  the  words  "  Jesu  mercy.  Lady  help,"  carved  in  relief  on  its 
bar.  A  portion  of  this  door  opens  as  a  wicket.  The  other 
Norman  doorway  is  not  so  rich  nor  so  large  as  that  of  the  north 
porch  arch,  but  is  a  very  pleasing  one  of  its  period.  Its  inner 
member  is  ornamented  with  the  single  chevron,  next  to  which  is  a 
pillar  on  either  side,  supporting  a  second  member  enriched  with  the 
double  chevron,  and  its  hood-mould  has  the  scallop  and  biUet  on 
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either  side  worked  upon  it.  Considerable  portions  of  the  fabric 
rebuilt  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Early  English  period  still 
remain,  viz.,  the  north  arcade,  and  most  of  the  windows  of  the 
chancel  inserted  again  in  the  newly  built  walls  with  some  later 
ones,  and  perhaps  the  semicircular-headed  lights,  four  on  either  side 
in  the  clerestory,  now  covered  by  a  poor  flat  pitched  roof.  But 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  another  rebuilding 
took  jDlace,  when  the  ]3resent  tower  of  three  stages  set  in  above 
each  divisional  string  arose,  the  aisle  walls,  and  the  south  arcade 
within.  Both  arcades  are  of  four  bays,  supported  by  octangular 
pillars;  but  those  of  the  southern  one  are  supported  on  stilted 
square  bases,  much  more  slender  than  those  of  their  earlier  compeer, 
and  have  foliage  carved  upon  their  caps.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  has  been  a  chapel,  from  the  evidence  of  a 
piscina  there.  Here  also  is  an  interesting  old  tombstone.  The 
good  old  oak  carved  bench  ends  still  remain  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  The  font  is  a  small  octangular  one,  ornamented  with  ball 
flowers  at  the  angles  of  its  bowl.  There  is  no  chancel  arch  proper, 
but  only  a  wretched  modern  substitute  for  this  above.  Below 
this  is  a  most  beautiful  richly  moulded  Perpendicular  oak  screen, 
having  a  figure  of  a  monk  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  a  globe  below 
his  foot  on  the  western  face,  and  another  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
on  the  eastern  face.  The  little  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  now  used  as  a  vestry.  In  the  chancel  are  several 
memorials  of  the  family  of  Sykes.  of  the  Chauntry  House,  Newark  ; 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  good  altar-tomb,  commemorating  the 
Eev.  Joseph  Sykes,  the  last  representative  of  the  family,  who  died 
in  1857,  aged  75  years.  In  Dickenson's  History  of  Neivark,  may 
be  found  a  pedigree  of  this  family,  and  in  the  Herald  and  Gene- 
alogist, for  January,  1870,  are  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
that  pedigree. 

St.  Peter's,  Claypole. 

The  lofty  and  exceedingly  graceful  spire  of  this  church  may  be 
seen  for  miles  round,  and  is  always  admired  when  seen.  It  was 
struck  by  lightning  July  30th,  1827,  during  a  terrific  storm,  when 
it  and  the  bells  in  the  tower  received  some  injury,  but  fortunately 
of  no  very  serious  character.  The  rest  of  the  fabric  also  is  very 
beautiful,  but  unfortunately  is  in  a  sad  condition.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  aisles  overlapping  the  tower,  south  porch,  north  and  south 
transepts,  chancel,  and  a  small  chapel  adjoining  it  on  the  north. 
Here  are  portions  of  an  Early  English  church,  viz.,  the  two  lower 
stages  of  the  tower  and  the  greater  part  of  the  south  transept, 
including  its  beautiful  sedilia,  double  piscina,  doorway,  and  window 
on  the  west  side  ;  but  the  present  church  was  for  the  most  part  built 
about  1350,  of  which  date  are  the  nave,  clerestory,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  chancel.     The  remainder  is  of  the  latter  part  of  that 
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century — circa  1380,  when  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  the 
crocketed  spire,  the  enriched  battleraented  and  pinnacled  parapets 
of  the  clerestory,  aisles,  transepts,  and  porch,  the  east  window  of 
the  chancel,  and  others  inserted  in  the  transepts,  were  erected. 
The  high  pitch  of  the  original  roof  of  the  south  transept  may 
be  plainly  seen  by  its  weathering  on  the  clerestory  wall,  and 
its  loss  is  ill  compensated  for  by  the  later  additions.  Within, 
this  church  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  without,  but  here  cries  out 
the  louder  for  much  needed  restoration.  Lofty,  spacious,  well 
designed,  if  freed  from  its  evil  burden  of  exclusive  pews,  and 
reseated  for  the  just  accommodation  of  the  parishioners  at  large,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  fabrics  in  this  district.  Its  aisle  arcades 
of  four  bays  are  supported  by  beautiful  clustered  pillars  differing 
slightly  in  treatment,  and  having  their  caps  enriched  with  charming 
foliation  carved  upon  them.  The  jjulpit  and  canopy  above  it,  of 
the  time  of  James  I.,  are  so  elaborately  and  delicately  carved  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  its  date. 
The  canopy  is  partly  supported  by  the  staff  of  a  brass  2)rocessional 
cross,  now  coarsely  jDainted  like  the  pulpit  itself  to  imitate  the 
real  oak  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  the  chancel  are  richly  carved  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  an  aumbry. 
On  the  first  are  carved  three  shields  bearing  respectively  Arg.,  a 
lion  rampant  double  queued  Sa.,  Cressy.  Erm.,  3  fusils  in  fesse  Gu., 
Hebden.  Arg.,  3  dolphins,  nugant  Sa.,  Simeon.  The  same  formerly 
appeared  in  a  north  and  a  west  window  of  this  church.  In  another 
window  and  in  six  of  the  clerestory  windows  was  G.,  a  fesse  between 
3  scallops,  Arg.,  Saintlow.  The  east  window  was  a  memorial  one 
commemorating  Nicholas  de  Howell,  whose  tomb  was  in  the  north 
aisle.  It  was  thus  inscribed:  Hicjacet  Nicholas  de  Howell*  Rector 
medietatis  ecdsice  de  Cleypole,  qui  ohiit  Ano.  Dni.,  mccc. 

Against  the  south  wall  was  a  lofty  tomb  bearing  the  arms  of 
Cressy,  Hebden,  and  Simeon.  In  a  south  window  were  formerly 
represented  the  effigies  of  a  Cressy  and  his  wife — one  of  the 
Beckerings.  The  former  bore  on  his  shield  and  surcoat  the  Cressy 
bearings,  and  the  latter  on  her  tunic — Cressy,  and  on  a  shield  held 
in  her  hands,  Cheeky,  Arg.,  and  Gu.,  a  bend  Sa.,  Beckering.  Of 
the  Cressy  family  we  first  hear  of  Roger  de  Cressy,  who  was  charged 
with  having  defrauded  the  Crown  of  a  payment  of  8 Jd.  for  40  years, 
Placit  de  quo  icar.,  1275;  then  of  Sibilla  de  Cressy,  who  died  seized 
of  land  and  tenements  here  1280.  Edmund  Cressy,  who  in  1330 
was  holding  lands  here  of  Thomas  Bardoli^li,  Hugh,  son  of  Sir  John 
de  Cressy,  who  died  1405-6,  and  Sir  Hugh,  who  died  1409,  seized  of  a 
manor  in  Claypole,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Katharine  the  eldest  of 

*  The  Howel  or  Howell  family  possessed  land  in  Claypole  so  early  as  1185,  when  Alfred 
de  Huwell  gave  a  toft  of  his  fee  to  the  Templars. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Richard  de  Huwelle  was  holding  land  here  under  Robert  de 
Everingham,  and  he  of  the  king,  when  the  Bardolphs  were  lords  paramount  of  part  of 
Claypole. 
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his  two  sisters,  wife  of  Sir  J.  Clifton.  Eventually  Johanna,  wife 
of  John  Markham,  became  the  heiress  of  her  family.  The  Simeons 
then  became  j^ossessors  of  the  manor,  of  Avhom  Simon  Simeon  died 
1387,  seized  conjointly  with  Elizabeth  Nevil  of  Grimstorpe,  his 
wife,  of  it,  which  he  left  to  his  son  Simon. 

In  the  south  transejDt  or  St.  Mary's  Chantry  Chapel  still  remains 
a  fine  altar  slab  marked  with  foliated  crosses,  and  here  also  are  three 
sedilia,  a  very  unusual  feature  in  a  chantry  chapel.  This  chapel 
was  built  and  endowed  by  Thomas  de  St.  Laudo,  then  Eector  of 
the  medieties  of  Claypole  Church,  in  1380.  To  do  this,  he  first 
obtained  the  leave  of  Norman  Darcy,  lord  paramount,  and  Philip, 
his  son,  December  29,  1299,  and  then  that  of  Edward  I.,  February 
16,  1301,  when  he  was  holding  a  parliament  at  Lincoln,  which 
licence  was  witnessed  by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield. 

The  following  were  witnesses  to  the  conveyance  of  the  lands  dedi- 
cated to  the  endowment  of  this  chantr}^ — viz.,  Eydellus  Papillon, 
Kt. ;  Henry  de  la  Chaumbre,  of  Benyngton ;  Simon  de  Berford,  of 
Claypool  ;  AVilliam,  son  of  William  Attechurch ;  Simon,  son  of 
Alexander ;  Eobert  de  Benyngton ;  John  de  Crossholme  ;  William 
de  Cheyle,  clerk,  and  others. 

The  character  of  the  endowment  of  this  chantry  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  Lib.  de  Ord  Cant.,  folio  237, 
in  the  Eegistry  at  Lincoln,  from  whence  we  learn  that  Thomas  son 
of  Gilbert  de  St.  Laudo,  in  pious  consideration  of  eternity,  and  the 
everlasting  deposit  of  his  soul,  and  those  of  his  ancestors,  heirs, 
benefactors,  friends,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  defunct  believers, 
made  it  known  to  all  the  sons  of  the  mother  church,  whom  his 
intention  concerned,  that  he  had  given  and  confirmed  by  charter  in 
pure  and  perpetual  alms  to  the  venerable  and  trustworthy  lords,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  two  messuages,  two  oxgangs  of  land, 
and  four  acres  of  meadow  with  appurtenances  in  Claypool  of  the 
Fee  of  DeArcy,  and  formerly  belonging  to  W^^  the  son  of  Eobert 
Attchurch  (ad  ecciam)  of  Claypool,  as  well  as  13^  4^  of  annual  rents, 
to  be  received  from  Henry  de  Fenton  or  his  heirs  and  assigns,  viz., 
at  the  pask  40^  at  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  40^  and  at 
the  JSTativity  of  our  Lord  40^.  Also  from  William  son  of  William 
Attchurch  of  Claypool  and  Xigal  Kagtholf  G'^  each,  and  the  same 
from  their  heirs.  Also  half  a  pound  of  pepper  every  year  from 
Matthew  de  Bankewell  and  Matilda  his  wife,  and  her  heirs  for 
tenements  they  held  of  the  said  Thomas  de  St.  Laudo. 

The  aforesaid  were  given  for  the  supjDort  of  a  chaplain  who  was 
to  live  in  the  chantry-house  provided  for  liim,  and  to  officiate  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary  in  the  chapel  built  by  the  said  Thomas  de  St. 
Laudo  in  her  honour. 

His  duties  were  to  say  a  commendation  of  souls  a  placebo  and 
dirige  as  for  the  body  present,  every  day,  except  the  greater  double 
days  Sundays  and  Sabbaths  (Saturdays)  when  he  was  to  celebrate  the 
Mass  of  the  day,  and  on  Saturdays  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
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He  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  Dean  &  Chapter.  On  their 
part,  they  were  to  nominate  within  15  days  from  the  vacation  of 
the  cure,  in  default  of  which  the  Bishop  or  his  Official  was  to 
appoint  within  3  weeks  after  the  lapse  of  15  days. 

The  chaplain  was  to  hold  all  land,  tenements,  above  and  named 
as  his  own,  and  was  to  take  good  care  of  the  books,  vestments, 
chalice  and  ornaments  of  the  chapel,  under  pain  of  dismissal  from 
his  cure. 

During  a  vacancy  the  Dean  &  Chapter  were  to  take  care  of  all 

the  property  belonging  to  the  chantry,  and  after  deducting  their 

costs,  were  to  hand  over  the  remainder  to  the  next  chaplain,  except 

under  certain  circumstances.     The  Dean  &  Chapter  were  also  to  be 

indemnified  for  costs  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  chantry  property. 

Three  copies  of  this  deed  were  made,  one  of  which  was  held  by 

the  Dean  &  Chapter,  one  by  the  family  of  De  St.  Laudo,  and  the 

third  was  to  be  kept  in  the  Church  of  Claypool  to  be  viewed  by  all. 

It  was  also  sealed  by  the  Dean  &  Chapter  and  Thomas  de  Laudo, 

and  dated  in  the  presence  of  Edmund  Deyncourt,  Hugo  de  BjLissey, 

John  Gobard,  Thomas  de  Barnham,  and  Simon  de  Lunderthorp, 

Knts.,  Master  Benedict,  Eector  of  the  Church  of  Stubton,  Master 

John  de  Fletburgh,  Eector  of  the  Church  of  Hagham,  Master  Elya, 

Eector  of  the    Church  of    Weeburgh,   (Westburgh)   and    others. 

When  a  return  of  all  the  chantries  was  enforced  on  new  year's  day 

1548,  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  their  endowments,  it  was 

found  that  the  last  chantry  priest  of  the  St.  Laudo  foundation  here 

had  deserted  his  cure  for  two  years,  and  one  AVilliam  Freeman  had 

obtained  possession  of  its  profits  by  indenture  at  a  rent  of  86^ 

a  year. 

Of  the  St.  Laudo  family,  the  first  we  hear  of  is  Thomas,  to 
whom  a  grant  of  free  manor  over  all  his  demesnes  in  Claypole  was 
made  1286,  and  died  1315.  In  1306,  Adam  de  St.  Laudo,  who 
possessed  a  manor  at  Howell  as  well  as  at  Claypole,  compelled  the 
tenants  of  both  manors  to  bring  all  their  grist  to  his  mill ;  but 
eventually  Eichard  de  Howell  sued  Adam  de  St.  Laudo  on  this 
account,  and  having  gained  the  action,  thus  freed  the  people  of 
Howell  from  this  monstrous  evil.  Then  followed  Thomas,  who 
died  1315,  and  Gilbert,  father  of  Thomas  de  St.  Lando,  the  founder 
of  the  above  named  chantry. 

Eichard  Claypool,  a  Dominican,  or  preaching  friar,  and  famed 
as  a  logician  and  disputator,  circa  1290,  at  least  derived  his  name 
from  this  parish.  He  used  his  powers  chiefly  against  the  Francis- 
cans ;  but  in  the  end,  by  the  aid  of  Peckham,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  were  thought  to  be  the  victors  in  this  warfare  of 
words  and  tracts. 

St.  Martin's,  Stubton. 

Within  the  memory  of  a  few  persons  still  living  the  old  parish 
church  of  Stubton,  stood  immediately  before  the  portico  of  the 
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present  'Hall,  built  by  tlie  late  Sir  Eobert  Heron,  Bart.  It  was  a 
small  church  having  a  tower  and  crocketed  spire,  said  to  resemble 
that  of  Claypole,  but  probably  only  in  miniature,  and  in  such  a  bad 
state  of  repair,  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Hall  were  occasionally 
afraid  lest  it  should  fall  and  crush  them.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
Sir  Eobert  Heron  pulled  it  down  and  built  the  present  church  on  a 
new  site,  but  most  unfortunately  at  a  time  when  Gothic  Architecture 
was  little  appreciated  and  not  at  all  understood.  We  cannot  there- 
fore be  suprised  at  the  character  of  the  present  church,  built  under 
such  circumstances. 

Of  late  much  has  been  done  to  improve  it,  by  the  addition  of  a 
comely  little  chancel,  the  insertion  of  new  windows  in  the  nave, 
and  internal  decoration  of  a  tasteful  character,  including  two  painted 
glass  windows  by  Hughes,  which  render  its  appearance  very 
agreeable.  The  radical  shortcomings  of  the  exterior  could  not  be 
altogether  remedied,  but  it  is  well  to  mark  from  this  example  what 
can  be  done  to  amend  even  an  apparently  hopeless  structure,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  demolition.  For  this  great  improvement  we 
are  indebted  to  George  Nevile,  Esq.,  the  present  Incumbent,  and 
other  friends. 

All  Saints,  Fenton. 

Here  was  once  a  small  Norman  church,  having  a  north  aisle  of 
two  bays,  which  still  remains.  Its  arcade  is  suj^ported  by  pillars 
having  round  shafts,  square  bases  and  scalloped  cushion  caps. 
Another  small  Xorman  fragment  remains  beneath  the  Jacobean 
pulpit,  viz.,  a  cap  of  a  shaftlet  reversed,  perhaps  originally  serving 
as  part  of  a  door  jamb.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
great  alterations  were  made.  Then  the  south  aisle  arcade  and  the 
prolongation  eastward  of  the  north  aisle,  including  its  semicircular- 
headed  doorway,  were  built.  The  pillars  of  this  aisle  have  octagonal 
shafts,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was,  as  usual,  a  chantry 
chapel,  from  the  evidence  of  a  statue  bracket  there.  The  aisle  walls 
are  Decorated,  but  Perpendicular  windows  are  now  doing  service  in 
their  place.  The  tower  and  spire  are  Perpendicular  of  an  ornate 
character ;  the  base  of  the  latter  is  proportionably  too  small,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  having  sunk  within  the  tower.  The  chancel 
was  rebuilt  in  a  very  poor  way  in  1830.  Adjoining  it  on  the  north 
is  a  small  chantry  chapel,  in  which  an  aumbry  and  the  altar  brackets 
still  remain.  Poor  debased  screens  stand  in  the  chancel  and 
chapel  arches.  The  font  has  a  plain  octangular  bowl,  supported  by 
a  central  and  four  supporting  pillars.  The  old  bench  ends  still 
remain,  but  have  unfortunately  been  painted. 

St.  Helen's,  Brant  Broughton. 

This  is  a  notoriously  beautiful  church,  whether  seen  from  a 
distance  or  examined  minutely.  It  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire 
170  feet  high,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles  and  porches,  and  chancel. 
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It  is  spacious,  lofty,  richly  decorated,  and  admirably  built  of  such 
well  chosen  Ancaster  stone,  that  scarcely  a  flaw  has  ever  marred  its 
masonry. 

Perhaps  the  character  of  this  striking  structure  will  be  best 
understood  by  pointing  out  its  component  parts,  in  order  of  their 
several  dates.  The  earliest  portion  is  within ;  viz.,  the  lofty 
aisle  arcades  of  three  wide  bays,  each  supported  by  octangular- 
shafted  pillars,  and  slender  corresponding  responds,  together  with 
the  expansive  coeval  chancel  arch  and  its  slender  piers,  on  the  caps 
of  which  are  worked  the  nail-head  ornament ;  this  last  indicating 
that  there  was  formerly  a  chancel  of  the  same  date,  the  roof  pitch 
of  which  is  still  indicated  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave.  From  the 
character  of  a  bracket  supporting  an  arch  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
north  aisle,  we  find  that  there  was  also  once  a  chantry  chapel 
adjoining  the  chancel  of  the  same  date.  During  the  Decorated 
period  great  alterations  were  made  in  this  church,  for  then  the  tower 
and  spire,  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  aisles — or  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  structure — were  built,  the  tower  and  spire  still 
rising  from  a  grandly  moulded  plinth.  The  well-moulded  dee]ily-set 
belfry  windows  of  this  tower  are  admirable.  It  is  surmounted  bv 
angle  pinnacles,  and  over  the  staircase  of  its  south-western  angle  is  a 
vaulted  hood  protecting  its  exit.  The  crocketed  spire  is  lofty,  and 
resembles  that  of  Claypole  in  its  exaggerated  entasis,  and  its  ranges 
of  little  quatrefoil  lights.  It  now  terminates  abruptly,  having 
lost  its  upper  portion  and  original  finial.  The  arch  between  it 
and  the  nave  is  supported  by  fine  piers  ;  but  this  is  now  almost 
concealed  by  a  gallery  erected  in  front  of  it,  and  cutting  off  the 
tower  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  Part  of  the  aisle  walls  are  of 
the  same  period,  and  both  still  retain  their  original  modest  two- 
light  windows  at  their  west  ends  ;  but  after  the  work  had  advanced 
to  a  certain  point,  and  when  resumed,  was  carried  out  in  a  very 
different  style.  To  admit  of  larger  windows  than  were  at  first 
intended,  parts  of  the  first  work  were  then  cut  out  for  the  admission 
of  their  sills  at  a  lower  level.  These  are  the  segmental  arched 
Perpendicular  windows  in  the  side  walls,  and  at  the  west  ends  of 
the  aisles. 

The  jambs  and  arches  of  those  in  the  north  aisle  are  enriched  with 
pateraj  on  their  outer  and  inner  faces.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  south 
aisle  are  two  grotesque  statue  brackets,  indicating  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  chapel  there,  and  in  the  window  above  is  a  solitary  circlet 
of  old  painted  glass.  Both  porches  were  additions  to  the  fabric, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  base  moulds  Avithin,  and  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  ornament.  The  southern  one  is  roofed  with  stone,  and 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  stone  ridging,  and  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work.  Over  the  arch  is  a  richly 
canopied  niche,  within  which  is  a  sedent  figure,  probably  intended 
to  represent  Our  Lord  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.     Above  this 
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is  carved  a  large  scallop  sliell.  There  is  a  similar  niche  over  the 
arch  of  the  porch  on  the  other  side,  but  differently  treated.  This 
has  little  buttresses  in  front,  and  minute  figures  of  saints  at  the 
angles,  but  there  is  no  figure  now  within  it.  Above  is  a  shield 
strangely  quartered,  and  surmounted  by  a  half-visored  salade  and 
its  mantling.  On  the  right  side  is  a  smaller  shield  bearing  three 
garbes,  or  sheaves. 

Later  in  that  period  the  fine  clerestory  was  added,  having  a 
range  of  five  windows  on  either  side.  Its  walls,  and  those  of  the 
aisles,  are  surmounted  by  embattled  parapets,  enriched  with  panelling 
blank  shields,  and  pinnacles.  Its  roof  is  a  good  specimen  of  its 
period,  and  especially  interesting  from  its  painting,  which,  although 
of  sober  colouring,  has  a  rich  harmonious  effect.  The  prevailing 
tint  of  its  flatter  surfaces  is  a  rich  brown,  that  of  its  principals  and 
rafters  dark  grey,  and  black  relieved  by  white  chevrons.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  arch  is  the  staircase  to  the  rood-loft,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  now  built  up.  The  font  is  a  large  plain  one  of  the  Deco- 
rated period.  Incorporated  in  the  seating  of  the  south  aisle  is  a 
single  old  carved  bench-end  having  a  poppy-head  terminal. 

The  learned  William  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  born  at 
Newark,  December  24th,  1696,  and  educated  there,  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Brant  Broughton  by  Sir  Robert  Sutton  in  1728, 
and  held  it  until  his  death,  January  7th,  1779.  Here  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  work.  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  among  many 
others,  shewing  the  great  versatility  of  his  genius. 


All  Saints,  Beckingham. 

This  church  formerly  constituted  a  Prebend  of  Southwell,  and 
will  be  viewed  with  much  pleasure,  through  the  beauty  of  its 
more  ancient  features,  and  its  renovation  of  late  years.  Thoroton 
makes  no  mention  of  its  character,  and  Throsby  only  observes, 
"  That  it  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  ornamented  with  a  decent  tower 
and  three  bells,  and  that  it  consists  of  a  nave,  and  side  aisles, 
rather  gloomy  hut  kept  cleans  It  remains  for  us,  then,  to  see  what 
is  the  real  structural  character  of  its  fabric. 

The  greater  part  is  of  the  Early  English  period,  excellent  in 
design  and  execution.  The  porch  and  doorway  within  it  constitute 
a  beautiful  preface  to  the  rest  of  the  work  of  this  period.  The  first 
is  beautifully  moulded  and  enriched  with  the  tooth-ornament ;  but 
the  doorway  within,  giving  access  to  the  south  aisle,  is  still  richer. 
Two  pillars  on  either  side  relieve  its  jambs,  and  its  arch  is  decorated 
with  the  chevron,  dog-tooth,  and  nail-head  ornaments,  in  addition  to 
beautiful  mouldings.  Unfortunately  the  side  walls  of  this  porch 
have  been  lengthened,  and  the  pitch  of  its  roof  is  now  much  flatter 
than  at  first,  which  unfortunate  process  has  greatly  injured  this 
otherwise  most  beautiful  feature. 
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Within  are  contemporaneous  aisle  arcades  of  four  bays  eacli, 
having  most  charming  pillars  supporting  five  wide  arches.  The 
shafts  of  these  pillars  are  clustered,  and  have  keel-shaped  shaftlets 
alternating  with  sim])le  round  ones,  the  central  pillar  of  each  arcade 
being  enriched  by  a  band  enriched  with  the  nail-head  ornament. 
A  grand  contemporary  arch  elaborately  moulded,  the  outer  member 
of  which  springs  from  brackets,  gives  access  to  the  chancel.  The 
font,  supported  on  a  central  stem  with  surrounding  shaftlets,  is  of 
the  same  period.  The  aisle  windows-  are  Decorated,  and  have 
segmental  arched  heads.  There  are  three  of  these  in  each  of 
their  side  walls,  a  similar  one  at  the  east  end  of  both,  and  smaller 
two-light  windows  opposite. 

The  base  mouldings  of  these  aisles  are  excellent.  At  the  east 
end  of  each  of  these  has  been  a  chantry  chapel,  from  the  evidence  of 
a  statue  bracket  remaining  in  the  usual  position  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  of  two  other  brackets  in  the  north  aisle.  One  of  these  chapels 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  either  founded  or  endowed  by  John 
Beckingham,  of  Beckingham,  18  .  E^-  II.,  who  gave  to  its  chaplain, 
2  messuages,  2  tofts,  50  acres  of  plough  land,  10  of  meadow,  6  of 
wood,  and  G^*  8^-  rent,  together  with  appurtenances  in  Beckingham, 
which  the  said  John  Beckingham,  held  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  ot 
York.  In  the  6tli  of  Edward  VI.  this  chantry,  then  held  by 
William  Meering,  was  given  to  Thomas  Eeeve,  and  John  Cotton, 
who  alieanted  it  to  Eobert  Harrison  and  his  heirs.  The  chancel 
was  a  very  poor  feature  until  the  late  restoration,  and  its  roof  is 
still  incongruous ;  but  by  the  insertion  of  lancet  windows,  and  a 
priest's  door,  &c.,  it  has  been  greatly  improved. 

The  tower  is  a  good  Perpendicular  specimen,  surmounted  by  a 
parapet  and  eight  pinnacles.  Within  it  has  a  fine  lofty  arch  opening 
into  the  nave. 

Here  is  now  preserved  the  effigy  of  a  lady  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  usual  recumbent  attitude  carved  in  stone. 

All  Saints,  Barney. 

This  little  church  has  proved  a  puzzle  to  many  examiners,  as 
some  of  our  recently  restored  churches  will  be  to  our  successors. 
It  was,  and  may  still  be,  considered  an  Early  English  structure,  but 
one  that  has  been  most  strangely  tampered  with. 

Entering  through  the  Early  Eughsh  doorway  within  the  porch, 
which  has  two  Uttle  lights  in  each  of  its  walls,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  aisle  arcades  have  one  pair  of  circular-shafted  pillars,  and  another 
of  octangular  ones  supporting  semicircular  arches,  of  the  same  early 
period.  The  chancel  and  its  windows  are  also  of  the  same  date, 
including  the  long  transomed  one  towards  the  west  end  of  each  of 
its  side  walls,  and  the  eastern  triplet.  These  were  subjected  to 
strange  treatment,  apparently  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  consisting  of  incongruous  interpolated  work,  such  as  the 
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extraordinary  little  quarter  circle  lights  supplementing  the  base  of 
the  central  light  of  the  eastern  triplet,  the  diagonal  ones  in  the  side 
walls,  and  the  tracery  of  those  towards  the  west  end  of  the  €hancel. 
Perhaps  these  have  some  connection  with  the  masonic  symbols.  The 
tower  is  Perpendicular,  has  a  good  doorway  of  that  style,  and  con- 
tains four  bells.  Some  of  the  good  old  oak  bench  ends  still  remain  in 
this  church.  Here  was  a  chantry  founded  by  Thomas  de  Sibthorpe, 
parson  of  Beckingham,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  II.  He 
obtained  lands  in  this  parish*  from  the  Hospitalers,  who  had  succeeded 
the  Templars.  These  lands  were  in  the  manor  of  Flanfore,  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  lordship,  and  he  bestowed  them  and 
their  appurtenances  as  an  endowment  of  this  chantry. 

In  the  chancel  are  various  iloor-stones  and  mural  tablets,  to 
members  of  the  family  of  Sharpe,  formerly  resident  at  Barnby,  but 
none  of  these  date  back  beyond  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  oldest  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  and 
commemorates  George  Sharpe,  Gent.,  Student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe,  of  Barnby,  who  died  in  1686. 
The  inscription  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Sharpe: — Azure,  a 
pheon  Argent,  within  a  bordure  Or,  charged  with  eight  torteaux — 
which  arms  appear  upon  most  of  the  monuments.  George  Sharpe, 
Esq.,  of  Barnby,  (last  male  representative)  was  High  Sheriff  for  Il^ot- 
tinghamshire  in  1714,  who  died  in  1729,  leaving  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  died  unmarried  in  1742.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
of  Barnby  church,  a  white  marble  monument,  bearing  a  well  executed 
bust,  records  the  death  of  this  lady.  A  younger  branch  of  the 
Sharpes,  of  Barnby,  settled  at  Beeston,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
and  the  heiress  of  this  branch  was  married  in  1750,  to  Thomas 
Charlton,  Esq.,  of  Chilwell  Hall,  in  the  same  county. 

All  Saints,  Coddixgton. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  this  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1865,  but  the  architect  employed  adhered  to  the  old  plan,  and 
retained  every  old  feature  that  could  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
work. 

An  old  IN'orman  arch  in  the  tower  was  obliged  to  be  superseded 
by  a  new  one,  from  its  unstable  condition ;  but  practically  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower  is  Early  English,  from  the  evidence  of  a  lancet 
window  in  its  western  face.  Upon  this  was  subsequently  erected 
a  Perpendicular  upper  stage.  Besides  this  tower,  the  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  a  wide  span-roofed  south  aisle,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  second  nave,  a  chancel,  organ  chamber,  and 
vestry.  The  effect  of  the  roofing  of  the  various  parts  of  the  church 
is  good,  although  the  red  ridging  is  not  commendable.  The  good 
old  Early  English  doorways  are  doing  service  in  the  new  fabric, 
also  the  aisle  arcades,  some  of  the  windows,  and  the  font.  The 
mouldings  of  the  doorways  and  north  arcade  arches  and  piUars  are 
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excellent.  Tlie  old  bases  of  the  south,  arcade  pillars,  which  were 
again  judiciously  made  use  of,  are  widened  out  to  supply  seats,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  when  such  accommodation  was  needed  by  the 
aged,  infirm,  or  weary,  although  not  supplied  for  others,  and  the 
general  seating  of  churches  now  prevalent  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unusual.  This  seems  to  be  implied  by  a  passage  in  Mirk's  Instruc- 
tions for  Parish  Priests,  a  poem  written  circa  1420,  and  edited  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Mr.  Edward  Peacock ;  in  which 
the  priest  is  to  instruct  the  people — 

"  That  whenne  they  to  chyi'che  fare 
Ne  non  in  chyrche  stonde  schul 
Ne  lene  to  pyler  ny  to  wal 
But  fayre  on  kneiis  they  schull  hem  sette 
Knelyng  doun  up  on  the  flette. " 

The  ornaments  of  this  church  are  very  pleasing,  such  as  the 
carved  oak  reredos,  relieved  by  colour  and  gilding,  and  supported 
by  embroidered  blue  hangings  on  either  side,  the  painted  glass  in 
the  east  window  by  jMessrs.  Marshall,  Morris,  &  Co.,  and  that  in 
the  tower  light,  which  indicate  the  refined  feeling  and  classical 
character  of  their  style  of  art.  For  the  rebuilding  of  this  church, 
as  well  as  for  its  adornment,  we  are  indebted  to  James  Thorpe,  Esq., 
the  present  Sheriff"  of  Nottinghamshire,  who  has  thus  done  so  much 
to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Coddington,  in  happy  conjunc- 
tion with  its  excellent  Vicar,  the  Eev.  J.  M.  Dolphin. 


The  author  of  this  Paper  cannot  conclude  it  without  acknow- 
ledging the  valuable  assistance  he  has  received  from  Captain 
A.  E.  L.  Lowe,  of  Highfield  House,  Beeston,  in  the  form  of  Notes 
on  the  heraldry  displayed  in  several  of  the  churches  described ; 
and  also  from  the  Rev.  John  Wild,  Curate  of  Newark,  through 
whose  kindness  much  information  has  been  derived,  whence  the 
description  of  several  of  the  churches  contained  in  this  attempt  to 
describe  them  has  been  rendered  more  complete  ;  to  both  of  whom 
he  desires  to  express  his  grateful  thanks. 
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NOTE  TO  HAWTON  CHURCH. 

According  to  St.  Lo  Kniveton,  whose  collections  are  quoted  in  TJioroton's 
Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire,  the  windows  of  Hawton  Church  were, 
formerly  enriched  with  numerous  shields  of  the  arms  of  families  anciently 
connected  with  the  parish.     These  arms  were  : — 

Azure,  a  cross  moline  quarter  pierced  or.  Molyneux,  impaling  Azure, 
an  eagle  displayed  argent,    armed  gules.     Cotton  of  Eidware. 

Argent,  a  chief  vaire  or  and  gules,  over  all  a  bend  sable.  FiTZ  Herbert 
OF  NoRBURT,  impaling  Molyneux. 

Or,  upon  a  fesse  gules,  three  water-bougets  argent.     Bingham. 

Argent,  five  fusils  conjoined  in  fesse  gules,  each  charged  with  an  escallop 
shell  or.     Aslacton. 

Argent,  three  bars  sable.     BussY. 

Gules,  a  bend  cotised  between  six  martlets  or.     Mountney. 

Lozengy,  argent  and  gules.     Fitz-Williams. 

Sable,  six  annulets  or,  three,  two,  and  one.     Leake  of  Leake  (ancient.) 

Chequy  argent  and  gules,  over  all  a  label  of  three  points  azure. 

Azure,  a  bend  between  six  martlets  argent.     Lutterell. 

Motyneux,  impaling  Azure,  upon  a  chief  or,  a  deim  lion  rampant  issuant 
gules.     Mark  HAM. 

Argent,  three  chevrons,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  sable.  Gules,  on  a 
bend  argent,  three  crosses  crosslet  azure.  Argent,  on  a  bend  azure,  three 
water-bougets  or.  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable.  Argent,  upon  a  saltire 
engrailed  sable,  nine  annulets  or.     Leake. 

Unfortunately  not  a  single  one  of  these  remains.  Kniveton  also  mentions 
a  monument,  which  has  now  perished.  He  briefly  describes  it  in  these  words — 
*'  there  was  upon  a  marble  stone  cut  in  brass  : — '  Of  your  charitie  pray  for  the 
souls  of  Degory  Adys,  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  "Marchaunt  of  the  Stapull 
of  Clays,  and  Dame  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Powtrell,  Esquire, 
the  which  Degory  deceased  27  Febr.,  1521 . '  "  The  monument  was  adorned  with 
these  shields,  viz  : — Argent,  a  bull  sable,  armed  and  unguled  or,  standing 
amongst    bull-rushes,    proper    Adys. — Or    a    cross    between    four    crosslets 

gules ,  and  Adys,  impaling  Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  cinquefoils 

pierced,  gules.     Powtrell. 

There  were  also  two  other  brasses,  the  matrices  of  which  only  remain. 
One  was  thus  inscribed  : — "Of  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soules  of  "William 
Molyneux,  and  Alargaret  his  wife,  their  children's  soules,  and  all  christians' 
soules — which  William  departed  this  present  life,  the  last  day  of  October,  1 541  " 
And  the  armorial  bearings  were — Azure,  a  cross  moline  (juarter  pierced  or,  in  the 
dexter  chief  a  crescent  for  diff"erence.  The  other  ran  thus — "Of  your  charitie 
pray  for  the  soules  of  Eobert  Molyneux,  Esquire,  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  which 
Robert  deceased  13  Apr.,  1539." 

Upon  a  very  small  brass  plate  in  the  chancel  is  the  inscription  : — Johes 
filius  qidtus  Thomce  Halgh  dc  Wygtoft,  gcnerosi. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  monument  is  the  figure  of  a  knight, 
placed  under  a  canopied  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  This  figure 
is  cross-legged,  and  habited  in  a  hawberk  of  mail  with  a  coif-de-mailes,  the 
the  sword  suspended  by  a  broad  belt,  and  upon  the  left  arm  a  shield,  charged 
with  three  helmets — the  arms  of  Compton.  This  figure  probably  represents 
Robert  de  Compton,  lord  of  Hawton,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III., 
but  does  not  occupy  its  original  position,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the 
canopy  above  being  enriched  by  the  arms  of  the  Molyneux  family. 


The  Sieges  of  Newark. — A  Paper  read  at  the  JSTewark  Meeting, 
June  22nd,  1871.     By  C.  G.  Wake,  M.D. 

The  chief  benefit  which  our  Society  hopes  to  confer  by  its 
annual  meetings  is  to  foster,  and  in  some  cases,  to  create  a  taste  for 
Church  Architecture. 

But  it  undertakes  another,  and  perhaps  more  popular  office, 
when  acting  as  cicerone  to  places  of  antiquarian  note,  it  supplies 
their  history  in  short  descriptive  papers ;  and  such  an  one  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  requested  to  read  to  you  on  this  occasion. 

The  old  town  of  Xewark  has  witnessed  many  a  stirring  scene 
to  our  knowledge  ;  as  when,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  fair  Godiva  laid  the  title-deeds  of  her  manor  of  ISTewark 
on  the  altar  of  its  Parish  Church ;  and  again,  when  the  false  King 
John,  pursued  by  his  outraged  subjects,  found  a  shelter  and  a 
shroud  in  its  time-honoured  Castle;  and  when  Wolsey,  made  wise 
by  misfortuiLe,  sought  there  the  rest  which  prosperity  had  ceased 
to  afford  him  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  pedantic  James,  eager  to  wear 
a  second  crown,  filled  the  streets  with  royal  pageantry. 

But  none  of  these  events — imposing  as  they  were  at  the  time — 
bear  comparison  with  some  subsequent  ones,  which  stand  out  as 
land-marks  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  strict  keeping  with  its  title,  my  paper  will  treat  mainly  of 
the  four  sieges,  to  which  the  town  was  subjected  at  that  period  ; 
but,  as  the  first  of  these  almost  ushered  in  the  contest,  and  as  the 
last  one  constituted  the  final  act  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  my  subject  almost  resolves  itself  into  a  history  of  Xewark 
during  the  Great  Kebellion. 

By  proclamation,  dated  the  12th  of  August,  1642,  King  Charles 
summoned  every  man,  able  to  bear  arms,  to  assist  him  against  the 
Parliamentary  levies.  Shortly  afterwards  he  visited  Lincoln  and 
Newark,  for  the  second  time  within  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  loyalty  of  his  partisans.  On  the  22nd  of  that  month  the 
Eoyal  Standard  was  unfurled  at  iS'ottingham  ;  and  forthwith  the 
wliole  chivalry  of  the  county  was  marshalled  beneath  it.  Towards 
this  array  the  town  of  Newark  furnished  a  number  of  soldiers 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  Possibly  the  charter,  by  which 
King  Charles  had  conferred  upon  the  place  its  first  mayor,  may 
explain  such  ready  loyalty  ;  and  the  trial  of  its  steadfastness  quickly 
followed. 

The  Marquis  of  [Newcastle  was  especially  interested  in  the 
attitude  of  Xewark,  seeing  that  his  mansion  of  Welbeck  lay  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  town.  Actuated,  therefore,  by  its  important 
strategical  position  on  the  main  road  to  the  north,  as  well  as  by  its 
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commaud  of  the  Trent,  this  nobleman  threw  a  garrison  into  the 
Castle  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1642.  His  promptness 
thwarted  a  design  of  the  Parliamentary  chiefs,  who  had  intended 
to  make  I^^ewark  the  head-quarters  of  the  associated  counties  of 
j^otts,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Derby.  But  still,  with  the  hope  of 
realising  their  wishes,  the  rebel  troops  of  these  counties  beset  the 
place  in  February,  1643  ;  and  so  commenced  its  first  siege. 

General  Ballard,  at  the  head  of  troops  from  Lincolnshire,  took 
up  his  position  on  Beacon  Hill;  whilst  1,000  horse  and  foot 
soldiers,  from  Nottingham  and  Derby,  approached  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Gell. 

It  is  said  that  Ballard,  being  unwilling  to  injure  his  friends  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  did  what  he  could  to  mistime  the  movements 
of  his  own  troops — that  he  allowed  a  party  to  sally  from  the 
garrison  without  molestation — and  that  by  placing  his  cannon  out 
of  rauge,  the  whole  bombardment  was  a  mockery.  In  their  first 
attack,  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  everywhere  successful.  The 
Nottingham  men,  driving  their  opponents  from  the  works,  had 
begun  to  entrench  themselves  behind  bundles  of  straw,  brought  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  those  from  Lincolnshire  having  occupied  North- 
gate,  (at  that  time  a  kind  of  suburb)  placed  a  "  drake,"  or  small 
cannon  in  one  of  the  houses.  At  this  critical  moment,  Ballard  is 
accused  of  ordering  his  men  to  retire,  so  that  the  whole  garrison 
was  enabled  to  fall  upon  the  Nottingham  troops  and  put  them  to 
flight ;  the  General  himself  sending  them  word  "  to  flee  for  their 
lives,  or  they  were  all  lost  men."    Such  is  the  Parliamentary  report. 

According  to  a  manuscript  written  by  one  of  the  besieged,  and 
quoted  by  Dickinson,  the  inhabitants  were  called  to  arms  by  the 
beating  of  an  old  drum,  many  of  them  taking  for  the  purpose  of 
defence  nothing  better  than  spits  and  forks  ;  but  all  equally  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stout  resistance.  The  same  document  describes 
the  fortifications  as  "  mean  and  low  ;"  and  the  ditcli,  which  was 
dry,  "  not  too  wide  to  be  jumped  over."  At  this  time  Sir  John 
Henderson,  a  Scotchman,  was  Governor  of  the  town. 

Soon  after  the  siege  was  raised  Queen  Henrietta  passed  through 
Newark,  on  her  way  to  him  whom  she  addressed  from  this  very 
place  as  her  "  dear  Heart;"  and  then  it  was  she  entertained  at  the 
Castle  the  handsome  Cavendish,  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him 
when  living,  and  no  less  honoured  by  them  in  death;  for  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  his  corpse  was  brought  here  by  his 
sorrowing  comrades,  according  to  an  author  almost  contemporary, 
the  townsfolk  "  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  buried,  till  for  some 
days  they  had  viewed  his  body  with  their  eyes,  and  embalmed  it 
with  their  tears." 

Notwithstanding  King  Charles's  confident  trust  in  the  people  of 
Nottingham,  their  town  soon  became  a  centre  of  active  opposition 
to  his  cause ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  fair  object  of  attack  for  his 
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friends  at  K'ewark.  In  September,  1643,  a  party  of  cavaliers 
(headed  by  the  Governor  of  Newark,  Sir  Ed.  Byron,)  made  a  gallant 
effort  to  capture  Nottingham  Castle.  Although  foiled  in  this  design, 
they  held  the  town  long  enough  to  secure  both  prisoners  and  booty. 
But  having  been  driven  into  the  Trent-fort  by  an  assault,  which 
nearly  deprived  them  of  their  leader,  they  held  it  until  the  approach 
of  numerous  hostile  forces  compelled  them  to  retreat ;  not,  however, 
in  confusion — -nor  until  they  had  sent  their  spoils  down  the  river. 

The  15th  of  the  following  January,  again  found  them  in 
possession  of  the  town  of  Nottingham  ;  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  capture  the  Trent  bridge.  Under  the  disguise  of  countrymen 
and  women,  they  tried  to  fall  upon  the  guards ;  but  their  artifice 
was  discovered,  and  many  brave  fellows  perished  in  the  river :  neither 
was  their  assault  upon  the  Castle  more  successful.  Unusually  cold 
weather  greatly  assisted  the  besieged  in  their  defence,  but  did  not 
prevent  an  early  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  garrisons; 
nor  its  continuance  during  the  whole  winter  of  1643-44.  In  these 
operations,  the  Newarkers  mostly  pursued  their  old  plan  of  attack, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  Clarendon  says  they  kept  the  .whole 
county  loyal,  except  Nottingham,  and  were  able  to  levy  contribu- 
tions from  a  great  part  of  Lincolnshire  as  well. 

In  order  to  exterminate  so  great  an  evil.  Parliament  ordered 
their  general.  Sir  John  Meldrum,  to  capture  the  place  at  any  cost. 
With  that  intention,  early  in  1644,  there  appeared  before  it  8,500 
men,  having  a  battery  of  thirteen  guns  and  two  mortars.  The 
distribution  of  the  troops  was  as  follows  : — Sir  Michael  Hubbard, 
with  one  division  of  the  army,  encamped  at  Balderton ;  Sir  John 
Meldrum  occupied  the  Spittal  (close  to  the  town) ;  and  Lord 
Willoughby  was  stationed  on  Beacon  Hill.  The  inhabitants  of 
Newark  were  loyal  to  a  man ;  its  fortifications  had  been  strengthened, 
and  well  supplied  with  cannon  after  the  first  siege,  and  now  were 
defended  by  5,000  heroic  troops.  Of  these,  a  body  of  horsemen 
sallied  into  the  country  over  Muskham  Bridge  before  the  town  was 
quite  surrounded,  in  order  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  approaching 
army.  Advances  were  regularly  made,  and  the  bombardment  was 
carried  on  with  perfect  deliberation,  as  the  Scottish  forces,  then  on 
the  march,  were  thought  quite  able  to  cut  off  all  relief.  At  the 
King's  command,  however.  Prince  Eupert  hurried  from  Chester 
with  6,000  troojDS,  and  among  them  were  his  own  dashing  Cavaliers. 
On  this  occasion  the  Eoundheads  had  laid  aside  their  usual  caution, 
so  that  they  did  not  hear  of  Eupert's  approach  until  he  had  reached 
Bingham,  only  six  miles  from  Newark.  At  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  21st,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  the  Eoyalists 
started  from  their  last  halting-place,  making  a  detour  through 
Coddington,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enemy  at  Balderton.  The  day 
before,  Eupert  had  been  able  to  communicate  to  the  Governor  of 
Newark  the  following  message,  in  cypher  : — "  Let  the  old  drum  on 
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the  north  side  be  beaten  early  on  the  morrow  morning"; — the 
old  drum  being  none  other  than  General  IsiQldrum.  Without 
waiting  for  his  infantry,  the  Prince  kept  his  appointment  at  9  a.m. 
by  making  an  impetuous  charge  down  Beacon  Hill.  N'ear  its  foot 
was  stationed  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  but  his  soldiers  passed  quite 
through  its  ranks,  and  entered  the  very  trenches  of  the  besiegers 
in  the  Spittal.  The  war-cry  of  the  Eoundheads  was  the  word 
"  Eeligion  ";  whilst  that  of  their  opponents,  "  King  and  Queen," 
well  nigh  became  the  death-note  of  the  fiery  Rupert.  At  this  stage 
of  the  war- his  valour  greatly  exceeded  his  prudence;  so  now  it 
carried  him  deep  into  the  enemy's  line,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
simultaneous  attack  of  three  soldiers.  Of  these  one  fell  to  his  own 
sword ;  from  another  he  was  freed  by  Mr,  Montague,  his  gentleman- 
attendant;  and  the  third,  whilst  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  Prince's 
collar,  had  his  hand  nearly  cut  off  by  Sir  William  Neal.  The  Prince 
himself  received  nothing  more  than  a  bullet  in  his  gauntlet. 

It  has  been  stated  frequently  that  early  in  the  war  the  Parlia- 
mentary soldiers  were  no  match  for  the  Cavaliers ;  and  the  result 
of  this  conflict  fully  justifies  the  remark.  Two  more  charges  by  the 
Koyalist  cavalry  broke  the  centre  of  the  rebel  army,  driving  one 
portion  of  it  across  Muskham  Bridge,  and  the  other  over  the  Devon. 
Thus  divided,  the  investing  force  surrendered  to  the  Prince,  and 
obtained  from  him  most  favourable  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
fruits  of  this  success  were  the  capture  of  4,000  muskets,  eleven 
cannon,  and  fifty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  besides  the  speedy  evacuation 
of  Gainsborough,  Sleaford,  and  Lincoln.  Clarendon  styles  it  "  a 
victory  as  prodigious  as  any  that  happened  throughout  the  war." 

During  the  siege  a  cannon-ball,  fired  from  Beacon  Hill,  struck 
the  spire  of  the  church  at  the  north-east  angle  of  its  base,  somewhat 
below  the  bottom  window.  The  stone-work  is  said  to  have  been 
perforated ;  but  nothing  beyond  an  indentation  is  now  visible. 

An  event  of  this  period,  possessing  great  local  interest,  is  recorded 
on  a  mural  tablet  in  the  church,  placed  there  in  memory  of  Hercules 
Clay,  who  resided  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Market-place,  not 
many  doors  from  the  Town-hall.  Thrice  in  one  night  he  dreamt  that 
his  house  was  in  flames,  and  being  greatly  impressed  by  the  rejDetition 
of  the  dream,  he  wakened  his  family  and  removed  them  to  other, 
and,  as  it  proved,  safer  quarters ;  for  soon  afterwards  a  bombshell  fell 
iipon  the  roof  and  passed  through  every  floor.  The  preaching  of 
a  sermon,  in  which  the  clergyman  is  bound  to  mention  the  occur- 
rence, and  a  dole  of  bread  to  the  poor,  are  the  yearly  tokens  of  the 
good  man's  gratitude  for  his  providential  escape. 

The  relief  of  ISTewark  was  for  the  time  complete ;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  Parliament  ordered  fresh  troops  to  surround 
the  town,  with  the  avowed  object  of  curbing  its  valiant  troopers, 
rather  than  with  any  hope  of  forcing  its  surrender.  The  project, 
however,  was  delayed  by  a  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Roundheads 
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when  passing  througli  Southwell.  At  Upton,  too,  on  tlie  22nd  of 
December,  a  foraging  party  from  J^ewark,  under  Colonel  Eyre 
(whose  descendants  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  county  at 
this  day),  captured  two  troops  of  ISTottingham  horse,  and  brought 
them  into  the  town,  with  their  colours,  horses,  and  arms.  And 
yet,  before  the  year  had  quite  expired,  preparations  for  the  third 
siege  of  Newark  were  in  forward  progress,  although  the  cordon 
was  not  so  tightly  drawn  as  to  prevent  frequent  raids  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  enemy.  Thus,  according  to  the  author  of  Mercurius 
Mvstiais,  on  the  25th  of  February,  Colonel  Roger  Molyneux  sur- 
prised Wirksworth  in  Derbyshire,  and  took  from  it  several  prisoners, 
with  £400  in  money ;  and  this  was  only  one  of  many  such  enter- 
prises. It  appears,  however,  that  the  besiegers  were  able  to  stop 
all  supplies  of  food,  and  to  carry  on  a  bombardment  night  and  day. 
Indeed  the  town  was  almost  starved  into  submission,  when  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  a  very  able  soldier,  was  ordered  by  Prince 
Rupert  to  raise  the  siege  at  all  hazards.  With  that  design  he 
hurried  from  the  west ;  and,  after  fighting  all  the  way  from  Ban- 
bury, conveyed  within  the  walls  a  large  stock  of  provisions  and 
600  fresh  horsemen.  Of  this  difficult  expedition  a  most  interesting 
record  survives,  written  by  an  officer  who  contributed  no  little  to 
its  success.  The  town  of  ISTewark,  he  considered  at  that  time  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  England ;  and  its  garrison,  to 
use  his  words,  was  "  composed  of  brave  old  rugged  boys — fellows 
tliat,  like  Count  Tilly's  Germans — had  iron  faces."  After  their 
reinforcement  the  sorties  of  these  veterans  became  proportionably 
bolder.  Two  of  their  minor  exploits  were  to  cut  off  troops  left  at 
Southwell,  and  to  expel  others  from  Shelford  House,  Lord  Chester- 
field's residence,  near  Nottingham  ;  but  a  more  important  affair 
was  the  re-capture  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  which  they  held  for 
a  month,  and  then  vacated  without  loss.  Again,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Page,  a  party  of  Newark  soldiers  were  first  to 
mount  the  breach  and  j^lant  the  black  flag  of  Prince  Rupert  on  the 
walls  of  Leicester.  Fresh  energy  seems  to  have  been  infused  into 
the  garrison  by  the  arrival  of  fugitives  from  Naseby-field ;  seeing 
that  four  days  after  the  battle,  on  the  18th  of  June,  Captain 
Wright  routed  200  horsemen  at  Ryby,  in  the  north  of  Lincolnshire, 
slaying  their  commander,  Lieut.-Colonel  Harrington,  and  taking  fifty 
prisoners,  with  their  horses  and  arms.  On  the  16th  of  July, 
another  sallying  party  took  possession  of  Welbeck  House,  with 
200  prisoners,  3  guns,  and  above  300  muskets.  Again,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  soldiers  from  Newark  stormed  Torksey  Castle,  an 
important  post,  which  controlled  the  navigation  of  the  Trent  and 
the  Foss-dike ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  supreme  effort,  they  reached  even 
the  banks  of  the  Humber,  an  adventure  thus  chronicled  in  Mercurius 
Runticus — "  Aug.  31st. — A  party  of  Newarke  horse  marched  as 
farre  as  Barton-upon-Humber,  and  there  took  Sir  Alex.  Hope,  a 
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Scot,  witli  his  tT70  brothers  and  some  other  considerable  prisoners, 
with  a  good  booty  in  money  and  jewels,  and  brought  all  safe  to 
^Newarke." 

'Twas  the  actors  in  these  exploits  who  won  for  the  citizens  of 
^Newark  their  reputation  for  courage  and  loyalty  ;  but  despite  such 
noble  achievements,  the  King's  cause  had  been  decided  against  him 
at  least  two  months  before  the  last-named  brilliant  sally.  The 
record  of  events  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  IN'aseby,  is  one  of 
almost  unvaried  misfortune  to  his  friends  ;  and  of  the  few  excep- 
tions thereto,  the  famous  deeds  of  the  Newark  soldiery  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Bristol,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1645,  King  Charles  hastened  northwards,  hoping  to  join  Montrose  ; 
but,  being  driven  from  Chester,  he  fled  to  this  town,  with  the 
intention  of  resting  here  tlirough  the  coming  Avinter.  The  garrison 
at  that  time  comprised  about  2,000  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  with 
the  unusual  attachment  of  twenty-four  colonels  and  general  officers. 
Clarendon  tells  us  that  those  gentlemen  being  paid  in  proportion 
to  their  rank,  very  little  money  remained  for  the  privates,  although 
the  county-rate  was  the  highest  in  the  kingdom.  Other  excesses 
still  more  serious  were  beginning  to  divide  the  Eoyalist  camp  ;  and, 
in  endeavouring  to  restrain  these  evils,  the  distracted  Monarch 
showed  more  than  his  wonted  indecision.  Within  a  week  of  his 
arrival  at  Newark,  favourable — but  not  authentic — news  from  Scot- 
land induced  him  to  start  for  the  north.  Of  his  journey  thither- 
ward, the  first  day  carried  him  to  Tuxford,  and  the  second  to 
Welbeck,  where  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  Montrose  had  been 
utterly  defeated  ;  and  so,  the  close  of  the  third  day  found  him  at 
Newark  again.  But  the  approach  of  Poyntz  and  Eossiter,  the 
Parliamentary  generals,  obliged  him  to  look  elsewhere  for  safety. 
Truly,  at  this  time  was  he  the  very  sport  of  fortune  !  for,  wliilst 
flying  from  his  enemies,  he  had  to  endure  treatment  still  more 
humiliating  from  his  kinsmen  and  counsellors. 

No  reverse  to  the  Eoyal  arms  had  been  less  expected,  or  more 
serious,  than  the  loss  of  Bristol.  Instead  of  holding  out  three 
months,  as  Prince  Eupert  had  promised,  scarcely  three  weeks  had 
sufficed  to  transfer  the  great  seaport  of  the  western  coast  from 
Eoyalist  to  Parliamentary  hands. 

The  King,  unduly  resenting  the  conduct  of  his  nephew  in  this 
matter,  accused  him  of  cowardice  or  treason,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  revoke  his  commission,  and  order  him  to  cross  the  seas. 
Euj^ert  resigned  his  command  at  once,  but  refused  to  go  abroad  until 
he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  King.  Having  discovered  his 
place  of  retreat,  with  no  little  trouble,  the  Prince  rode  to  Newark, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Maurice  and  a  retinue  of  120  officers. 
He  had  reached  Belvoir  Castle  before  the  King  heard  of  his  ap- 
proach ;    and,  in  spite  of  the  royal  mandate,  "  to  stay  at  Belvoir 
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until  further  order,"  came  forward  the  next  day,  his  escort  heing 
increased  on  the  way  by  his  friend,  Sir  Eichard  AVillis,  Governor 
of  I^ewark,  Lord  Gerrard,  and  100  horse.  Without  ceremony  he 
entered  the  King's  presence,  and  said  "  that  he  was  come  to  render 
an  account  of  the  loss  of  Bristol."  The  King  said  very  little  in 
reply ;  and  during  supper,  which  immediately  followed,  addressed 
his  conversation  entirely  to  Prince  Maurice.  When  the  meal  was 
finished  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  and  the  Princes  returned  to 
the  Governor's  house.  Although  Charles  was  greatly  offended,  he 
signed  a  declaration  acquitting  Eupert  of  cowardice  and  treason, 
but  not  of  indiscretion ;  and  with  this  the  Prince  seemed  to  be 
content.  It  was,  however,  far  otherwise  with  the  partisans  of  either 
side ;  nor  did  they  allow  even  the  King's  presence  to  stop  their 
recriminations.  Owing  to  the  part  taken  by  Sir  Eichard  Willis  in 
this  quarrel,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  him  from  ^^Tewark  ;  and 
with  that  object,  Charles  named  him  Captain  of  his  horse-guards, 
in  place  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  lately  killed  before  Chester.  At 
the  same  time.  King  Charles  gave  the  command  of  J^ewark  to  Lord 
Bellasis,  because  "  he  was  allied  to  most  of  the  gentlemen  qf  the 
adjacent  counties  ;  and,  having  a  good  estate  there,  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  them."  His  residence  we  have  passed  to-day,  at 
Holme. 

The  refractory  Willis  was  not  to  be  appeased ;  and,  as  the 
scene  between  him  and  the  King  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  I 
shall  give  Clarendon's  version  of  it  entire.  Their  first  interview 
took  place  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  King  cut  it  short  by  going 
to  church.  "  When  he  returned  from  thence  he  sat  down  to  dinner, 
the  lords  and  other  of  his  servants  retiring  to  their  lodgings  on  the 
same  business.  Before  the  King  had  dined,  Sir  Eichard  Willis, 
with  both  the  Princes,  the  Lord  Gerrard,  and  twenty  officers  of  the 
garrison,  entered  into  the  presence-chamber.  Willis  addressed  him- 
self to  the  King,  and  told  him  '  that  what  his  Majesty  had  said  to 
him  in  private,  was  now  the  public  talk  of  the  town,  and  very  much 
to  his  dishonour.'  Prince  Eupert  said  that  Sir  Eichard  Willis  was 
to  be  removed  from  his  government  for  no  fault  that  he  had  com- 
mitted, but  for  being  his  friend  ;  the  Lord  Gerrard  added,  '  that  it 
was  the  plot  of  Lord  L)igby  (who  was  a  traitor,)  and  he  would 
prove  him  to  be  so.'  The  King  was  so  surprised  with  this  manner 
of  behaviour,  that  he  rose  in  some  disorder  from  the  table,  and 
would  have  gone  into  his  bed-chamber,  calling  Sir  Eichard  Willis  to 
follow  him,  who  answered  aloud,  'that  he  had  received  a  j^ublic 
injury,  and  therefore,  that  he  expected  a  public  satisfaction.'  This, 
with  what  had  passed  before,  so  provoked  his  Majesty,  that,  with 
greater  indignation  than  he  was  ever  seen  possessed  with,  he  com- 
manded them  to  depart  from  his  presence,  and  to  come  no  more  into 
it ;  and  this  with  such  circumstances  in  his  look  and  gesture,  as 
well  as  words,  that  they  appeared  no  less  confounded,  and  departed 
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the  room,  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  the  Governor's  house,  they  sounded  to  horse,  intending  to 
be  presently  gone."  Before  leaving  they  demanded  passes  for 
themselves  and  their  friends,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  King 
M'ould  not  regard  their  late  conduct  as  an  act  of  mutiny.  His 
Majesty  said  "  that  he  would  not  christen  it,  but  it  looked  very 
like  one." 

In  the  meantime  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  closing  around 
the  town,  assured  that  the  King  could  not  possibly  elude  them ;  to 
make  the  attempt,  however,  seemed  his  only  hope.  On  the  3rd  of 
i^ovember  a  gentleman  was  sent  to  Eelvoir  Castle,  to  learn  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  to  make  known  the  approach 
of  his  i\[ajesty.  The  report  being  favourable,  the  order  was  given 
"  to  march  that  very  night ;"  but  it  was  not  published  until  an 
hour  after  the  gates  had  been  closed.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  gallant 
escort  started  from  the  Market-place,  with  their  Monarch  in  the 
midst,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troop ;  and  by  3  a.m.,  the  party  was 
at  Eelvoir  without  having  excited  the  suspicion  of  its  watchers. 

Sir  Gervas  Lucas,  the  Governor  of  Eelvoir  Castle,  met  the 
King ;  and,  under  his  guidance,  the  whole  journey  to  Oxford  Avas 
completed  within,  forty-eight  hours  of  leaving  !Xewark.  Although 
the  King's  escape  soon  became  known,  the  Parliamentary  forces 
continued  their  investment  of  Xewark;  and  thus  initiated  its  fourth 
and  last  siege. 

The  Scotch  army,  under  Lord  Leven,  approached  from  the 
north-west,  and  stretched  their  encampment  from  within  a  mile  of 
Caunton,  through  Kelliam,  to  the  banks  of  the  Trent  at  a  point 
where  the  great  Xorth-road  crosses  the  river.  The  forces  from 
Derby,  Xottingham,  and  Leicester,  commanded  by  General  Poyntz, 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Farndon ;  and  the  Lincolnshire  troops, 
under  General  Eossiter,  at  Balderton,  south-east  of  the  town.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Trent  a  third  corps  was  entrenched  between 
AVinthorpe  and  the  Spittal-gate.  Xot  only  was  the  town  more 
closely  beleagured  than  in  any  previous  siege,  but  greater  precautions 
were  taken  against  those  vigorous  sallies  which  had  done  so  much 
to  repel  its  former  assailants.  And  yet  the  Eoyalists  were  able  to 
welcome  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  (164G)  by  an  attack  upon 
General  Poyntz,  who  lost  thereby  upwards  of  200  men;  again, 
on  the  first  of  April,  they  made  a  still  more  murderous  sortie,  and 
many  others  equally  successful  are  known  to  have  taken  place, 
although  we  possess  no  particular  record  of  them. 

Dickinson  gives  a  plan  of  the  works,  both  oflensive  and  de- 
fensive, copied  from  the  original  sketch  of  the  Parliamentary 
Engiueer-in-Chief ;  and  from  it  we  learn  that  on  the  north,  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  of  the  town,  the  English  troops  formed  two 
lines  of  circumvallatiou,  strengthened  with  numerous  redoubts  and 
batteries. 
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The  Scotch  army  occupied  a  tract  of  land  called  the  Island,  a 
much  coveted  position  in  the  three  first  sieges,  and  which  had  been 
formed  at  some  long-antecedent  period  by  a  diversion  of  the  Trent 
stream,  or,  at  least,  of  the  greater  part  of  its  waters. 

We  may  well  believe  that  ere  this  time  the  defenders  of  Newark 
had  discovered  the  best  mode  of  keeping  out  their  pertinacious 
enemy.  The  higliway  from  the  town  to  the  Island  ran  close  under 
the  guns  of  the  Castle ;  and  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  its 
walls,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kelham  and  Muskham  roads,  stood 
the  most  advanced  post  of  the  besieged  in  this  direction.  On  the 
north-east  and  south-west,  the  Castle  was  protected  by  most  formid- 
able earth-works,  called  respectively  the  King's  and  the  Queen's 
Sconce.  Very  slight  traces  of  the  former  remain  ;  but  the  latter, 
even  in  its  present  dismantled  state,  shows  what  great  skill  was  dis- 
played in  defence  of  the  town. 

We  possess  no  record  of  any  serious  losses  having  been  sustained 
by  the  Newark  troops  during  the  fourth  siege ;  and,  seeing  that 
only  1,800  men  were  found  behind  its  ramparts  at  the  time  of  its 
capitulation,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  reckless  bravery 
couW  alone  compensate  for  such  lack  of  numbers. 

The  ordnance  of  the  besieged  comprised  twelve  large  guns,  one 
of  which,  much  larger  than  the  rest,  was  called  "  Sweet  Lips." 
Besides  these  were  two  mortars,  and  several  "  drakes  and  small 
pieces."     Of  ammunition  and  provisions  there  was  no  want. 

At  this  stage  of  the  contest,  I^ewark  and  Oxford  were  the  only 
important  strongholds  remaining  to  the  King;  indeed,  his  cause 
was  hopelessly  lost,  and  his  very  person  in  danger. 

The  only  course  left  to  him  was  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies  ;  and  of  these  he  knew  not  which  party  or 
nationality  would  show  him  the  most  favour.  Acting,  however, 
upon  the  advice  of  Montreville,  the  French  Ambassador,  he  repaired 
to  Southwell,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
in  attendance  upon  the  army  before  Newark.  These  worthies, 
pretending  to  be  embarassed  by  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign, 
conducted  him  to  Lord  Leven's  head-quarters,  near  Kelham  (digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  Edinburgh),  and  afterwards  to  Kelham  House. 
Thus  was  the  Royal  Standard  of  King  Charles  lowered,  as  well  as 
raised,  on  the  soil  of  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  scarcely  twenty  miles 
separate  the  two  places  which  witnessed  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  his  disastrous  contest  with  the  Parliament. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  surrender,  the  6th  of  May,  the  King- 
ordered  Lord  Eellasis  to  open  the  gates  of  the  maiden  fortress  of 
Newark.  And  profound  was  the  grief  occasioned  thereby  !  If  it 
were  possible,  the  civilians  received  the  command  with  less  grace 
than  the  military,  although  within  the  town  from  thirty  to  forty 
persons  were  dying  of  plague  every  day.  Three  times  did  the 
citizens  wait  upon  the  Governor,  and  urge  him  to  continue  the 
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defence,  or,  to  give  the  words  of  the  heroic  Mayor,  "  to  trust  God 
and  sally."  Lord  Bellasis,  of  like  mind,  conveyed  their  wishes  to 
the  King  ;  but  he,  being  anxious  to  hasten  northwards,  lest  the 
English  party  should  claim  him  from  the  Scots,  charged  the 
Governor,  on  his  allegiance,  to  yield  up  the  place  at  once.  Nor 
was  the  mandate  unheeded,  for  true  heroism  knows  how  to  discipline 
even  its  valour. 

The  capitulation  treaty  bears  date  the  7th  of  May,  and,  in 
accordance  with  its  articles,  the  prisoners  were  treated  with  great 
leniency.  .  But  not  so  their  bulwark — the  Castle.  In  order  to 
dismantle  it,  the  whole  country-side  assembled  with  spade  and 
shovel,  and,  it  is  said,  with  hands  eager  for  the  work.  We  may  be 
thankful  that  party  zeal  has  left  so  much  of  the  building  for  our 
inspection  to-morrow ;  else  would  our  programme  have  lost  its 
fairest  feature. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that,  in  1645,  a  royal  mint  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Castle  ;  which  converted  the  plate  of  Eoyalist  gentry 
into  square  shillings  and  half-crowns. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  allowed  me  on  this  occasion,  my  chief 
difficulty  has  been  to  compress  the  subject-matter  at  my  disposal ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  general  historical  memoirs  of  the  period, 
there  are  several  contemporary  documents  relating  the  sieges  of 
Newark  which  deserve  a  much  more  lengthened  notice. 

ISTevertheless,  I  have  endeavoured  to  recount  some  of  those 
exploits  which  gained  for  the  town  its  tribute  of  loyalty.  That 
which  was  secured  at  such  serious  cost,  we  all  know,  is  cherished 
by  our  kind  hosts  of  to-day;  and  may  so  great  a  reputation 
never  be  held  less  dear  by  those  who  shall  follow  them  ! 


Neivarlz  Castle,  as  described  by  the  Venerable  Edward  Trollope, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  June  23rd,  1871. 

From  the  evidence  of  coins  and  other  vestiges  of  Roman  origin,  found 
in  considerable  abundance  at  Newark,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
here  was  a  Roman  station  on  the  Foss-way  between  Lindum  Colonia, 
or  Lincoln,  and  Ratae  Coritanorum,  or  Leicester.  This,  we  may  also 
assume,  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  river  Devon,*  by  which  it  would 
be  protected  and  supplied  with  water,  its  three  other  sides  alone 
needing  a  fosse  and  vallum  for  its  defence,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
a  wall.     But  although  the  name  of  Newark  points  to  a  time  when 

*  The  'Devon  rises  near  Eastwell  and  Croxton  Park,  above  Belvoir,  and  is  fed  by  the 
Snyte,  another  small  stream  rising  in  the  lordship  of  Holwell,  falling  into  the  Devon  a 
little  below  Shelton,  and  eventually  into  the  Trent,  but  not  until  it  has  passed  by  Newark 
Castle. 
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it  was  comparatively  modern,  it  was  so  termed  when  we  first  liear 
of  it  in  any  existing  record — viz.,  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor. 
Then  the  celebrated  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  no  less  famous 
wife  Godiva,  the  sister  of  Thorold  of  Bucknall,  Sheriff  of  Lincoln- 
shire, were  in  possession  of  what  was  soon  afterwards  termed  the 
manor  of  Newark,  who  presented  it  to  the  IMonastery  of  Stow,  by 
the  consent  of  King  Edward.  This  gift-deed  was  signed  in  the 
presence  of  that  King,  Editha,  his  queen,  and  many  nobles,  with 
the  consent  of  Wulfi,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  certain  priests  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  at  Stow,  as 
it  was  conducted  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  but  reserving  all  such  rights 
as  the  Bishop  and  his  predecessors,  Eadheric  and  Eadnoth,  enjoyed. 
After  the  Conquest,  Kemigius,  the  first  iSTorman  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
received  as  a  gift  from  the  Conqueror  the  manor  of  ISTewark.  This 
we  find  from  Domesday-Book,  consisted  of  7  carucates,  which  the 
Bishop  kept  in  demesne,  belonging  to  which  were  56  sokemen,  42 
villans,  and  4  bordars  having  20J  carucates,  1  mill,  and  1  fishery. 

On  the  manor  also  were  10  churches,  and  8  priests,  having 
5  carucates,  and  seven  sokemen,  having  5 J  carucates.  Erom  that 
time  Newark  became  one  of  the  principal  manors  of  the  Bishops 
of  Lincoln,  and  Bloet,  the  successor  of  Remigius,  to  make  its 
possession  more  complete,  redeemed  the  land  here  given  to  the 
Monastery  of  Stow  through  the  gift  of  lands  elsewhere,  by  which 
he  faciltated  the  erection  of  a  stronghold  at  Newark,  by  his  successor, 
the  munificent  Alexander.  That  prelate  was  consecrated  1123, 
and  in  due  time,  after  the  manner  of  most  of  the  great  nobles  of  his 
period,  and  the  example  of  his  uncle  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
he  erected  two  Castles,  one  on  his  manor  of  Sleaford,  and  another 
here  at  Newark,  to  which  last  William  of  Malmesbury,  thus  refers 
in  his  chronicle  :  "  Alexander  Episcopus  super  flume n  Trente  in  loco 
amcenissimo  vernantissimum  floridd  compositione  castellum  con- 
struxerat"  He,  however,  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  the  river  upon 
which  the  Castle  was  built  the  Trent,  as  it  stands  upon  the  Devon, 
before  its  junction  with  that  better  known  stream,  at  a  point  a  little 
northward  of  the  town  of  Newark. 

Bitterly  must  Bishop  Alexander  have  repented  he  had  ever 
built  this  castle,  for  it  led  to  his  imprisonment,  and  nearly  to  his 
starvation.  Seized  by  the  king  with  his  uncle  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  he  was  first  left  in  hold  at  Devizes,  but  subsequently 
brought  to  Newark,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  delivery  of  its 
castle  into  his  hands.  At  first,  trusting  to  its  massive  walls,  its 
loyal  garrison  withstood  the  royal  summons  ;  bat  when  Stephen 
took  an  oath  that  its  lord,  the  now  captive  Bishop,  should  taste  no 
food  until  the  Castle  was  surrendered,  and  Alexander  himself 
entreated  his  vassals  to  save  him,  at  his  urgent  desire  the  castle  was 
delivered  up,  and  then  its  unfortunate  owner  was  carried  off  to 
Sleaford,  to  ensure  the  surrender  of  his  Castle  there. 

VOL.  XL,  PT.  L  G 
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In  the  troubled  time  of  Jolm  tlie  Castle  was  partly  rebuilt, 
and  held  by  a  garrison  for  the  king,  towards  the  close  of  whose 
reign  it  was  beseiged  by  the  Barons  in  arms  against  him  under 
the  leadership  of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  created  Earl  of  Lincoln,  by  the 
Dauphin  Louis,  but  who  retired  at  the  expected  advance  of  the 
King  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  but  when  John  did  arrive  he  had 
no  power  left  to  contend  with  any  foes.  Unwell  at  Lynn  a  few 
days  before,  worse  at  Swineshead,  after  the  catastrophe  he  met 
with  in  the  Wash,  and  dispirited  at  Sleaford,  by  the  news  that 
Lincoln  and  Dover  Castles  must  soon  fall  unless  relieved ;  he  left 
Sleaford  on  the  15th  of  October,  1216,  and  arrived  at  IS'ewark 
the  same  evening,  in  a  dying  condition.  Two  days  more  only 
were  accorded  to  him  on  earth,  which  he  appears  to  have  made 
good  use  of;  for  after  having  taken  all  steps  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  he  sought 
for  religious  aid  at  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  Croxton,  earnestly 
committed  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  the  keeping  of 
St.  Wolstan,  at  Worcester.  At  this  moment  he  might  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  approach  of  forty  Barons  and  their  train,  who 
came  in  a  penitential  mood  to  beg  for  his  forgiveness,  and  to  tender 
him  fresh  allegiance  ;  but  he  heard  them  not,  and  was  agitated  only 
by  the  imaginary  appearance  of  cowled  monks  crowding  around  him, 
and  soon  after  his  last  fears  on  earth  were  hushed  by  the  hand  of 
death,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October,  or  St.  Luke's  Day,  1216. 
Then  his  base  retainers  stole  all  his  valuables,  and  even  stripped  his 
dead  body;  but  the  faithftd  Abbot  of  Croxton  subsequently 
fulfilled  his  wishes,  and  his  body  was  borne  forth  hence  for  burial 
in  Worcester  Cathedral,  according  to  his  desire.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  son's  reign,  1217,  ]^ewark  Castle  was  seized  by  the  Barons, 
but  after  standing  a  siege  of  eight  days  by  the  royal  forces  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  surrendered,  when  it  was  given  back  to  the 
then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  its  rightful  owner. 

The  next  important  historical  event  connected  with  JN'ewark 
Castle,  is  the  visit  to  it  made  by  Henry  YIL,  when  on  his  way  to 
oppose  the  counterfeit  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  abettors,  at  Stoke. 
Here  Wolsey  resided  awhile  in  the  spring  of  1530,  after  his  fall, 
before  he  went  to  Southwell,  at  which  time  the  Castle  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln ;  but,  seventeen  years  later, 
it  was  alienated  by  Bishop  Holbeach,  alias  Eands,  to  the  King,  and 
from  that  time  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  It  became 
useful  to  one  of  his  successors,  James  I.,  when  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to  take  possession  of  the  English  crown ;  for  here  he  was 
gladly  and  loyally  entertained,  April  21st,  1603,  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  who  presented  him  with  a  silver-gilt  cup,  and  a  Latin 
address,  so  pleasant  to  his  ears  that  he  desired  its  repetition,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Twentyman,  who  read  it,  purveyor  to  the  royal 
household.     While  here  he  ordered  a  pickpocket,  taken  in  the  act, 
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to  "be  summarily  hanged,  simply  by  his  own  warrant ;  but  released 
all  the  other  prisoners  then  in  the  Castle  ;  and  is  reported  to  have 
asked,  "  Wha  be  that  lady  with  a  lairdship  on  her  bockl"  when  he 
saw  the  splendid  dress  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Disney, 
among  the  company  waiting  upon  him.  After  the  battle  of  ^STaseby, 
the  Royal  army  made  for  Newark,  as  being  the  most  important 
place  left  in  the  King's  hands,  and  especially  the  famous  l^ewark 
horse,  which  had  constituted  the  left  wing  of  that  army.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  the  King  came  in  person  to  Newark,  which  at 
this  time  began  to  be  termed  "  the  ark,"  serving,  as  it  often  did,  to 
supply  safety  to  refugees  on  the  Royalist  side.  Four  times  was 
Newark  besieged,  but  it  was  never  taken;  and  sometimes  its  gar- 
rison quartered  in  and  about  the  Castle,  consisted  of  10,000  men, 
whose  raids  were  justly  dreaded  all  over  the  east  of  England. 
During  the  second  siege,  the  garrison  was  sorely  endangered 
through  want  of  provisions  until  they  were  relieved  by  the  ad- 
vance of  Prince  Rupert ;  here,  subsequently,  came  Henrietta  Maria, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  raised  in  Yorkshire,  on  her 
way  to  join  the  King  at  Oxford,  in  1643,  and  was  lodged  within 
the  Castle  ;  but  at  length,  what  could  not  be  done  by  force,  was 
done  by  the  King's  command,  who,  hopeless  of  maintaining  his 
cause  any  longer,  rashly  submitted  to  the  Scotch,  by  whom  he  was 
basely  betrayed  to  the  Parliament,  and,  as  a  prisoner  at  Kelham, 
ordered  Lord  Bellasis,  the  brave  and  loyal  Governor  of  Newark, 
to  yield  the  Castle  and  town  to  the  enemy ;  then,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  both  Mayor  and  Governor,  this  command 
was  repeated,  when  the  Castle  was  given  up,  together  with  the 
town,  and  the  brave  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out,  among 
whom,  I  rejoice  to  think,  was  a  colonel  of  my  own  family,  who,  in 
that  trying  time,  remained  true  to  the  King  and  Church  of  England. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  1646,  the  destruction  of  all  the  earthworks 
of  Newark,  and  the  dismantling  of  its  Castle,  was  commenced,  since 
which  time  the  latter  has  remained  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
portion  after  portion  has  by  degrees  passed  away.  Long  may  what 
still  exists  of  this  very  interesting  old  structure,  be  preserved  as  a 
visible  record  of  the  past  connected  with  the  history  of  kings, 
bishops,  and  knights,  whose  names  are  worthy  of  being  kept  in 
remembrance. 

Castles  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  Steplien  still  retained  the 
characteristics  of  the  earlier  Norman  period,  but  were  greatly 
enlarged.  Those  built  soon  after  the  Conquest  had  square  or 
oblong  keeps,  with  a  square  tower  at  each  angle  projecting  slightly 
beyond  the  main  walls,  and  one  or  more  shallow  buttresses  between 
them,  of  which  the  White  Tower,  London,  and  the  Castles  of 
Rochester  and  Newcastle,  are  familiar  examples.  These  Avere 
usually  surrounded  by  an  inner  and  outer  court,  or  baily,  protected 
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by  walls  and  moats,  or  ditclies,  according  to  tlie  character  of  their 
sites. '  The  next  change  was  the  addition  of  a  tower  in  the  centre 
of  each  face  of  the  keep,  similar  to  those  at  the  angles  as  in  the 
instance  of  Dover  Castle,  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  sometimes  were  greatly  expanded,  so  as  to 
enclose  a  large  central  court,  although  still  retaining  the  external 
characteristics  of  the  smaller  and  loftier  keeps  of  earlier  examples. 
At  Sleaford,  the  castle  built  on  the  edge  of  the  little  river  Slea, 
protecting  it  on  one  side,  was  on  the  other  three  sides  defended  by 
an  outer  and  inner  moat,  fed  by  that  stream;  and  most  probably 
the  same  arrangement  existed  at  Newark  Castle,  where  the  Devon 
could  be  so  readily  forced  to  serve  in  its  defence,  both  having  been 
built  by  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time,  and  on  similar  sites,  in 
which  water  constituted  an  important  feature. 

Perhaps  I  need  hardly  say  that  no  trace  of  any  Eoman  work  is 
to  be  found  on  the  site  of  Newark  Castle,  nor  have  any  materials 
provided  by  Eoman  hands  been  incorporated  in  any  j)art  of  its 
structure.  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  discover  what  portions 
of  Bishop  Alexander's  have  survived  the  lapse  of  time,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  not  only  that  fragments  of  his  work  still  undoubt- 
edly exist,  but  that  these  are  easily  separable  from  all  after-work, 
so  that  no  mistake,  or  even  doubt,  can  exist  as  to  what  remains  of 
the  original  Norman  stronghold  of  Newark. 

After  the  Bishop  had  wisely  selected  the  site  for  his  proposed 
Castle  on  the  edge  of  the  Devon,  and  close  to  the  old  Roman  Fosse- 
way,  he  found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  room  for  his  stronghold 
between  them ;  hence  his  first  step  was  to  apply  for  a  licence  from 
Henry  I.,  empowering  him  to  divert  the  course  of  that  road  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  secure  the  requisite  space  for  the  Castle,  and  a  large 
pond-  near  it ;  and  the  diverted  road  and  a  still  existing  charter 
prove  that  his  request  was  granted.  This  last  is  entitled,  "  Carta 
E.  H.  1.,  de  strata  et  calceto  de  Newarc,"  and  runs  thus — "  H.  E. 
Angl.,  Eic  Bassett  et  A.  de  Vere  &  S.  Concedo  quod  Epis 
Lincolniae  divertat  regiam  viam  stratam  quce  transibat  per  villam 
suam  de  Newerca  per  eandem  villam  suam  quacunque  voluerit,  et 
concedo  ipsi  ut  faciat  calcetum  vivarii  sui.  T.  G.  Cancellario. 
*Mon.  Angl.,  YoL  8,  p.  1272.'"  Then  the  following  more  precise 
licence  respecting  the  desired  fish  pond  was  subsequently  accorded 
to  Bishop  Alexander,  entitled,  "  Carta  ejusdem  regis  facta  Alexandro 
Episcopo  LincolniiB  de  Vivario  suo  apud  Newarcam,"  and  run- 
ning thus — "  H.  Eex  Angl.,  omnibus  baronibus  &  S.  Sciatis  me 
concensisse   Alexandro   Ep.    Lincolniae   quod    faciat    fossatum   et 

*  This  fish  pond  was  doubtless  so  formed  as  to  serve  in  part  for  the  better  defence  of  the 
Castle,  whilst  it  was  a  most  useful  adjunct  of  such  strongholds,  as  well  as  of  Monasteries  for 
breeding  and  preserving  fish  and  water  fowls,  such  as  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  Inns  of  Newark,  close  to  the  Castle,  although  now  modern- 
ised, has  for  its  sign  "  The  Swan  and  Salmon." 
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calcetum  vivarii  sui  de  Xewerca  supra  cliiininum  Fosse  et  cliiminum 
ipsiim  per  eandem  villain,  sicut  voliierit,  divertat." 

T.  W.  Albini  Britoni, 

apud  W.  ster, 

"Ibid.  p.  1274." 
And,  lastly,  the  Bishop  obtained  a  third  Eoyal  licence,  allowing 
hira  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Trent,  as  a  means  of  approach  to  his 
Castle.  It  is  entitled,  "  Carta  praefati  R.  H.  de  ponte  super  aquam 
de  Trenta,"  and  thus  worded — "  H.  Rex.,  Angl.,  Justiciariis  & 
S.  Sciatis  quod  concessi  Alexandre  Epis  Line  ut  faciat  fieri 
unam  pontem  super  aquam  Trente  ad  castellum  suum  de  Xewarca, 
ita  quod  non  noceat  civitati  mea  Lincolniensi,  neque  burgi  meo 
de  Nottingham,  et  si  nocuerit  talem  eum  faciat  quod  non  noceat. 
T.  Epis  Sarum,  N".  Cancellario,  et  Eustachio  filio  Johannis  apud 
Fomas."  "Ibid."  This  last  charter,  it  will  be  observed  with 
interest,  is  addressed  to  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,uncle  to 
Bishop  Alexander.  And  now  we  must  endeavour  to  gather  up  the 
Architectural  character  of  the  Castle  of  Newark. 

We  cannot  ascertain  with  precision  the  size  of  its  area,  because 
all  trace  of  its  eastern  limit  has  disappeared;  but  from  existing 
remains  we  find  it  was  294  feet  long  on  the  western  side,  and  84  feet 
from  its  north-western  angle,  to  the  centre  of  the  gatehouse  in  the 
northern  elevation,  so  that,  if  this  feature  stood  in  the  centre  of 
that  elevation  it  was  168  feet  long;  and  of  this  there  was  evidence 
before  the  Castle  precincts  were  freed  from  the  numerous  buildings 
encumbering  them,  the  form  of  the  lower  part  of  an  hexagonal  or 
octangular  tower  at  the  same  distance  eastward  of  the  gatehouse, 
as  the  existing  one  on  its  western  side.  It  was  always  protected 
by  the  Devon  on  the  west,  and  most  probably  defended  by  a 
double  moat  on  the  other  three  sides,  as  has  been  before  stated ;  but 
of  these  there  is  now  no  trace.  It  was  built  of  oolite,  and  had  thick 
and  lofty  walls,  defended  at  the  angles  by  square  towers,  probably 
repeated  at  intervals  ;  its  entrance  was  most  carefully  protected,  first 
by  a  barbican  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  moat,  and  then  by  the 
strong  gate-house  on  the  opposite  edge,  that  still  remains,  between 
which  was  a  draw-bridge.  Of  this  Castle  we  have  three  fragments 
left,  viz.,  the  above  named  gatehouse,  and  part  of  an  adjoining  wall 
west  of  it,  a  square  tower  at  its  south-western  angle,  and  a  small 
adjunct  left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  western  wall  by  the  subsequent 
rebuilders  of  that  portion  of  the  Castle.  We  will  first  describe  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  fragments  of  Alexander's  Castle,  viz., 
the  gatehouse :  this  stands  on  the  northern  side,  and  consists 
of  a  massive  tower,  oblong  in  plan,  and  three  stories  high, 
having  walls  9  ft.  thick.  It  is  44  ft.  6  in.  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  30  ft.  wide  from  east  to  west.  Attached  to  this  on  the 
^east  is  a  staircase  turret,  square  in  plan,  but  containing  a  circular 
(newel  staircase,  10ft.  by  10 in.  wide,  including  the  newel,  giving 
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access  to  the  upper  stages  of  this  building.  The  outer  doorway 
to  this  was  on  the  east  side  originally,  but  is  now  on  the  south 
side.  The  steps  are  almost  worn  away,  and  the  building  above 
is  of  the  simplest  character,  in  the  formation  of  which  very 
coarse  gravel  is  a  component  part  of  the  mortar  employed.  Above, 
this  turret  assumes  an  octagonal  form,  and  the  newel  is  of  much 
smaller  diameter.  In  the  external  face  of  the  basement  stage 
is  a  fine  arched  entrance,  now  inaccessible  from  the  loss  of  the 
barbican  opposite,  to  which  access  was  no  doubt  formerly  supplied 
by  a  causeway.  This  outer  face  of  the  gatehouse  is  shored  up 
by  a  massive  buttress  on  either  side,  finished  above  with  a 
stepped  coping  and  a  massive  roll-mould,  whence  springs  a  flat  pier 
or  buttress  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  eastern  one  being 
still  quite  perfect.  Between  these  piers  is  the  entrance,  having 
plain  massive  piers  surmounted  by  a  semicircular  arch  composed  of 
two  plain  unchamfered  members  and  a  hood-mould,  enriched  with 
the  double  fillet  and  scallop  ornament,  but  was  never  provided  with 
a  portcullis  or  doors.  The  string  above  this  is  ornamented  with 
the  saw-tooth  device.  In  the  second  stage  were  three  semicircular- 
headed  windows,  now  filled  in  with  masonry,  but  the  outlines  of 
which  are  distinctly  visible,  although  partly  interfered  with  by  two 
subsequently  inserted  Tudor  windows.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
string  above  the  stage  may  be  termed  the  folded  ribbon.  In  the 
upper  stage  above  this  were  two  small  semicircular-headed  windows 
with  pillared  jambs,  also  now  filled  in,  but  these  appear  to  have  had 
square  heads  internally,  from  an  examination  of  their  construction. 
Passing  under  the  outer  archway,  another  is  reached  of  similar 
character,  in  which  were  doors,  intended  to  be  secured  against 
intruders  by  the  insertion  of  a  massive  beam  laid  across  them, 
large  and  deep  square  holes  for  the  reception  of  which  still 
remain  on  either  side.  Behind  this  archway,  on  the  west,  is 
a  small  recess  for  the  use  of  the  warder,  supplied  with  a  little 
aperture  under  an  arch,  looking  like  a  peephole;  on  each  side 
of  this  portion  of  the  entrance  is  a  low  plinth,  perhaps  intended 
for  seats,  and  above  remain  the  holes  of  the  timber  of  the  flooring 
of  a  chamber.  A  third  similar  archway,  but  without  doors,  con- 
stitutes the  southern  entrance  to  the  gatehouse.  Above  this  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  window  in  the  upper  stage,  applied  to  one 
of  the  usual  I^orman  character  within,  having  only  a  semicircular 
head  and  vertical  jambs.  In  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  second 
stage  are  similar  windows  having  pillared  jambs  and  a  massive 
roll  moulding,  which,  together  with  one  last  mentioned,  although 
placed  at  a  much  higher  level,  light  one  large  room,  which  may 
have  been  used  as  a  chapel,  and  if  so,  was  that  of  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James,  provided  by  Bishop  Alexander.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  gatehouse  is  a  portion  of  the  contemporary  wall,  which  is  at 
first  slightly  recessed,  and  then  again  brought  forward ;  in  this  last 
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is  a  large  semicircular-headed  window,  now  filled  in.  At  the  point 
where  this  Norman  walling  joins  the  later  work,  the  diflference  of 
their  character  and  materials  is  admirably  exemplified ;  for  the  first 
is  built  of  an  oolite  stone  never  subsequently  used,  with  irregular 
courses  of  unshapely  character  and  wide  jointing,  and  also  has 
this  uncommon  feature — viz.,  that  the  inner,  as  well  as  the  outer 
angles  of  the  work,  are  invariably  built  with  the  same  ashler 
bonding,  serving  as  an  index  to  Alexander's  work  wherever  it  is 
detected,  whilst  the  after-work  is  built  of  larger  and  more  carefully- 
worked  courses  of  red  sand-stone,  with  narrower  joints.  In  the 
angle  between  the  gatehouse  and  the  adjoining  wall  on  the  west  is 
a  little  arch  supporting  a  small  projection  giving  access  from  one 
wall  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  west  wall  of  the  former,  just  below 
this,  is  a  semicircular-headed  doorway,  now  filled  in. 

The  second  fragment  of  Alexander's  Castle  stands  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  its  area,  and  probably  represents  all  its  lost  compeers. 
It  is  a  lofty  rectangular  tower,  twenty-four  feet  from  north  to  south, 
and  fifteen  feet  from  east  to  west  above  its  massive  basement,  which, 
is  at  least,  in  part  a  subsequent  addition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
examination  of  its  southern  face.  It  consists  of  four  stages*  each 
of  which  is  stepped,  and  its  western  face  batters  considerably.  It 
is  only  relieved  by  its  ashler  quoins,  and  a  roll  mould  above  its 
lowest  stage.  The  original  parts  of  several  of  its  windows  remain, 
but  their  heads  have  been  replaced,  and  other  windows  inserted. 
Adjoining  its  southern  face  is  a  small  piece  of  the  contemporary 
south  wall  of  the  Castle.  Here  the  peculiar  quoining  before  men- 
tioned will  be  observed.  In  this  tower.  King  John  is  said  to  have 
died  ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  tradition. 

The  third  Norman  fragment  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Castle,  and,  from  the  character  of  its  stone-work,  is 
easily  detected,  both  within  and  without.  It  projects  by  means 
of  a  splay  from  the  face  of  the  more  modern  wall  around  it,  and 
in  this  is  a  small  semicircular-headed  doorway.  This  is  now  stopped 
up  with  masonry,  but  it  clearly  communicated  with  the  two  arched 
outlets  on  the  external  side  of  the  wall,  and  both  are  constructed 
of  the  same  oolite  used  by  Bishop  Alexander's  builders.  This 
constituted  a  Garde-robe,  according  to  mediaeval  phraseology. 

Having  thus  picked  out  and  described  the  earlier  portions  of 
this  ancient  stronghold,  we  will  now  examine  the  rest.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Newark  Castle  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  red  sand-stone  externally,  and 
grey  lias  within,  when  a  different  style  of  architecture  prevailed, 
and  a  different  mode  of,  building  was  adopted.  Of  this  period  are 
the  whole  western  facade,  and  that  portion  of  the  northern  one 
between  the  north-west  angle  tower  and  the  remnant  of  the  older 
Norman  work  adjoining  the  gate-house,  excepting  the  south-west 
tower,  and  a  little  fragment  of  the  older  work  near  to  it.     Then 
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the  present  large  sexagonal  tower  arose  in  the  place  of  one  that 
probably  corresponded  mth  that  still  remaining  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Castle ;  a  similar  smaller  tower  was  built  in  the 
middle,  and  the  old  Norman  south-western  wall  was  allowed  to 
remain,  next  to  which  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  wide  buttress, 
was  added  to  the  new  work,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
its  strength.  The  whole  of  this  rises  from  an  inclined  base, 
only  broken  by  a  segmental-headed  doorway,  serving  as  a  water- 
gate  in  its  northern  half.  A  little  above  this  is  a  range  of 
five  slits,  the  only  admissible  lights  at  so  low  a  level.  In  the 
story  above  are  three  rather  spacious  arched-headed  windows,  the 
sills  of  which  are  thirty-one  feet  above  the  ground-line;  but 
now  there  are  no  traces  whatever  of  their  having  had  mullions, 
although  tracery,  apparently  of  a  later  date  formerly  existed 
in  their  heads,  from  the  evidence  of  an  old  engraving  of  the 
Castle,  if  that  evidence  is  trustworthy.  Two  of  these  windows 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  central  tower,  and  the  third  on 
the  south  side,  beyond  which  is  a  small  contemporary  two-light 
wdndow,  deeply  splayed  within,  through  the  great  thickness  of  the 
Castle  wall,  ^o  doubt  there  were  other  minor  windows,  or  slits, 
of  this  period,  but  most  of  these  were  subsequently  replaced  by 
larger  ones.  The  whole  ^vas  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet, 
pierced  by  archers'  slits,  one  alone  of  which  now  remains,  adjoining 
the  south-western  tower.  On  the  lower  part  of  this  front  three 
blackened  circles  serving  as  targets  may  be  detected,  as  well  as  the 
marks  of  many  shots  fired  at  them.  These  were  probably  used  by 
the  militia  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  During  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  or 
YL,  a  large  oriel  window  w^as  erected  towards  the  north  end  of 
the  west  front,  the  details  of  which  are  weak,  but  it  must  have 
proved  a  very  enjoyable  addition  to  the  room  in  which  it  was 
placed.  Above  it,  externally,  is  a  shield  bearing  three  leopards, 
and  witliin,  on  its  north  side,  this  shield  of  arms  is  repeated. 
Several  other  windows  were  also  inserted  at  the  same  time, 
more  at  a  later  Perpendicular  period,  and  more  again  during  the 
Tudor  dynasty,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe.  The 
particular  use  of  the  several  rooms  in  the  Castle,  cannot  be  even 
suggested  with  safety,  except  that  of  the  one  called  the  crypt, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  west  front.  This  is  a  large  vaulted 
apartment,  -loft,  long  and  22ft.  Avide,  having  a  vaulted  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  central  arcade  of  four  semi-circidar  arches,  rising  from 
slender  octagonal  pillars,  and  wall  brackets.  From  the  simple 
character  of  its  pier  caps,  &c.,  and  the  form  of  its  vaulting  arches, 
it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  I^orman,  but  it  is  clearly  a  part 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century  work  of  the  Castle,  as  indicated 
by  the  distinctive  Early  English  character  of  the  base  moulding  of 
some  of  its  pillars.      Its  wall  facing  the  Devon  is  7ft.  Gins,  thick, 
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and  is  lighted  by  four  of  the  five  little  slits  before  spoken  of,  the 
fifth  lighting  a  little  slip  adjoining  the  northern  end  of  it,  supplied 
with  a  doorway,  perhaps  intended  for  the  use  of  the  guard  on 
duty.  A  fresh  staircase  was  supplied  to  this  very  interesting  room 
a  few  years  ago  at  its  southern  end ;  but  the  original  one  is  at  the 
opposite  end,  and  consists  partly  of  steps,  partly  of  inclines,  leading 
first  to  the  doorway  of  the  slip,  then  to  that  of  the  room  itself,  and 
thence  to  the  Castle  court  above ;  but  part  of  this  is  now  walled 
up,  and  the  remainder  is  thought  to  have  been  a  dungeon,  but 
in  reality  only  consisted  of  a  portion  of  this  means  of  access  from 
the  area  of  the  Castle  to  its  water  gate.  (See  plan  of  this  apartment 
and  staircase  taken  from  a  drawing  kindl}^  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles 
Baily,  of  Newark.)  From  its  position  half  way  between  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Castle  and  its  court  above,  almost  beyond 
doubt  it  served  as  the  guard-room  of  the  garrison.  The  large 
apartment  above,  lighted  by  an  oriel  and  other  windows,  probably 
constituted  the  hall,  next  to  which  would  be  the  withdra^ving  room, 
and  other  state  apartments.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  most  old  castles 
and  monasteries,  there  are  the  reports  of  the  existence  of  dungeons, 
and  of  course  of  a  subterranean  passage  of  prodigious  length, 
founded  in  some  measure  on  fact ;  but  as  a  rule  such  sub-structures, 
when  fully  investigated,  are  more  commonly  found  to  be  cellars 
rather  than  dungeons,  and  the  mysterious  passages  have  to  assume 
the  extremely  unromantic  term  of  sewers. 


I  cannot  conclude  this  Paper  without  acknowledging  the  kind 
services  rendered  me  in  investigating  this  interesting  Castle  by 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  and  the  Rev.  John  Wild,  of  Newark. 


Glass  Painting. — A  Paper  read  at  Newark,  June  22nd,  1871, 
before  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  By  Henry 
Usher,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Saltfleetby  St.  Clement's. 

I  AM  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Christian  art  of  Glass  Painting ; 
and  I  propose  to  do  so,  not  with  reference  to  any  systematic 
arrangement  of  subjects,  which,  in  the  adornment  of  a  Christian 
Church,  should  always  be  carefully  observed,  but  simply  to  consider 
the  subject  of  stained  glass  from  an  artistic  and  historical  point 
of  view. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  an  act  of  presumption  on  the 
part  of  an  amateur  to  read  a  paper  on  mediaeval  art,  or  to  criticize 
art ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  depends  chiefly  on  public 
opinion — that  is,  on  amateur  opinion — to  influence  the  direction  of 
art — to  determine  whether  works  are  to  be  works  of  art,  or  of 
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trade ;  and  if  the  former,  then  to  determine  what  are  the  excel- 
lencies 'which  this  art  in  its  revival  should  aim  at.  This  is  a 
responsibility  which  rests  entirely  with  the  public.  If  there  be  a 
fault  here  (and  that  there  is,  the  utter  silence  with  which  modern 
windows  are  passed  over  in  our  annual  Excursions  proves) — if 
there  be  a  fault  here,  that  fault  must  lie  with  the  public.  An  un- 
educated public  mil  create  uneducated,  or  complaisant,  or  indolent 
— shall  we  say,  "  artists."  Commerce,  ever  reckless  of  all  else  but 
making  money,  will  ever  be  ready  to  send  out  its  wares,  calling  the 
one  "  art,"  and  the  other,  "  artists."  If,  however,  the  public 
educate  themselves  in  art — if  they  raise  its  standard  to  a  high 
pitch  of  music  and  poetry — the  happiest  results  must  follow.  It 
is,  then,  not  beyond  the  province  of  an  amateur  to  criticize  art. 
And  this  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  both 
art  and  architecture  should  be  influenced  by  public  opinion ;  and 
in  no  part  of  England  has  this  influence  been  more  beneficially 
exercised  than  in  this  vast  Diocese.  Much  of  the  present  revival 
of  church  building,  indeed,  and  church  restoring,  on  the  best 
models  and  in  the  best  taste,  which,  for  years  past,  has  been  going 
on  in  this  Diocese,  and  is  now  going  on  with  a  degree  of  vigorous 
life  and  activity  most  happy  to  look  upon,  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  amateur  exertions  of  a  gentleman,  venerable  in 
dignity,  now  in  this  room.  And  when  we  see  that  the  restoring 
of  our  churches  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  a  rekindling  of 
spiritual  life  among  our  people,  it  must  surely  be  incumbent  upon 
every  one  who  loves  his  Saviour,  to  do  whatever  in  him  lies  to  help 
forward  "  the  ark  of  the  Lord." 

I  have  spoken  of  this  art  as  a  "  Christian  art ;"  and  so  it  is. 
I  claim  both  art,  and  that  which  is  the  parent  of  it — architecture — 
as  auxiliaries  of  Christianity.  Architecture  itself  is  the  jewel  in 
which  all  the  arts  are  set.  It  is  upon  these  arts,  as  accessories,  that 
all  the  perfection  of  architecture  dejDcnds  ;  and  whatever  each 
accessory  has  perfected  for  itself,  here  finds  a  natural  home.  It  is 
their  consummation  and  their  crown.  A  nation's  temples,  indeed, 
have  ever  been  the  centre  of  a  nation's  arts ;  human  power  and 
human  genius  have  been  lavished  upon  them ;  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  be  placed  among  the  pure  and  potent  hand- 
maids of  religion.  When  we  look  upon  our  glorious  Christian 
temples,  and  the  associations  of  Christian  art  which  adorn  them, 
(in  the  words  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  St.  Andrews)*  "  must  not 
our  thoughts  expand  into  wider  sympathies,  must  not  our  hearts  be 
lifted  up  and  drawn  nearer,  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the 
great  object  of  our  worship — God  Himself?  Here  the  stones, 
architecture,  art,  music,  poetry,  seem  blended  together,  and  to  go  up 
hand  in  hand  in  praise  to  God.     The  choir  from  the  orchestre,  the 

*  Sermon  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  9th  Annual  Festival  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Choral 
Association,  by  Bishop  Wordsworth,  St.  Andrews. 
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stone  out  of  tlie  wall,  the  beam  out  of  the  timber,  the  poetry  from 
the  window,  appeal  and  respond  either  to  other;"  while,  in  the 
words  of  the  beloved  Keble — 

**  From  each  carved  work  and  fretted  bend, 
Cornice  and  gallery  seem  to  send 
Tones  that  with  seraph  hymns  might  blend. " 

Both  art  and  its  parent,  architecture,  then,  are  auxiliaries  of 
Christianity ;  they  are  essentially  branches  of  poetry  hkewise ; 
on  the  highest  authority  they  are  poetry  without  words,  music 
without  sound.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  His  handy  work ;  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge ;  there  is  neither  speech 
nor  language,  but  their  voices  are  heard  among  them ;  their  sound 
is  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of  the 
world."  And  what  is  true  of  the  architecture  of  the  universe,  is 
true  of  the  architecture  of  man. 

And  of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  poetry  of  Christian  art  has 
found  utterance,  none  is  more  potent,  none  more  impressive,  none 
more  likely  to  reach  to  and  move  the  soul  than  the  poetry  of 
stained  glass.  Everywhere,  in  stately  cathedral,  in  college  diapel, 
in  crowded  city  or  lonely  village  church,  scholar  and  peasant,  the 
most  stolid  and  the  most  refined,  all  feel  the  charm  of — 

"  Storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  dim,  religious  light." 

But  when  I  am  claiming  for  architecture  and  art  a  distinctive 
and  special  adaptation  for  Christian  use,  1  am  not  forgetting  that 
Diodorus  Siculus  has  told  us  of  its  wonderful  power  over  the  Pagan 
mind  when  Nineveh  and  Babylon  swayed  an  almost  universal 
sceptre  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era  saw  the  light. 
And  also,  when  I  am  speaking  of  stained  glass  as  a  Christian 
ornament,  I  am  not  forgetting  that  glass,  both  white  and  coloured, 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  3,000  years  ago ;  for,  excepting  for 
utensils  and  ornaments,  and  counterfeit  jewels,  stained  glass  had 
no  extensive  use  till  the  Christian  era  developed  its  beauties. 

The  first  mention  of  stained  glass,  as  a  window,  is,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  in  Lactantius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  they  were 
in  use  at  Byzantium,  and  possibly  among  other  races  further  East. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  Byzantine  Greeks — cunning  artificers 
in  all  kinds  of  decorative  work — carried  to  Venice,  to  Marseilles, 
and  other  trading  ports,  their  coloured  glass  set  in  mosaic  form. 
Windows  of  this  kind  are  referred  to  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  ; 
but  the  first  reliable  and  authenticated  instance  of  a  stained  glass 
window  must  be  put  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when, 
it  is  said,  that  Leo  III.  adorned  the  windows  of  the  Lateran  with 
stained  glass.  Even  then  we  are  not  certified  that  the  glass  was 
painted.     The  earliest  definite  notice  of  a  painting  on  glass  which 
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I  have  met  with,  is  in  an  account  of  an  embassy  from  the  Emperor 
Constantine  YII.  to  an  Ai'abic  prince  (Abderhamman)  at  Cordova, 
in  949.  Thenceforward  j^ainted  glass  windows  began  to  find  their 
way  into  "Western  Europe.  In  the  treatise  of  the  monk  Theophihis, 
Diversarum  Artium  Scliedula,  written  about  the  tenth,  or  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  definite  directions  are  given  for  painting 
on  glass.  In  the  Abbey  of  Tegernsee,  in  Bavaria,  we  find  a  painted 
window  in  999,  and  about  one  hundred  years  later,  five  other 
windows  were  placed  in  the  same  abbey.  Then,  in  the  year  1137, 
come  the  well-known  windows  in  the  apse  of  St.  Dennis ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  painted  glass  windows  were  introduced  into 
England  not  long  after.  But  the  earliest  known  examples  of  stained 
glass  windows  in  England  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  century — the  thirteenth 
— that  such  windows  came  into  general  use. 

As  yet,  indeed,  church  windows  were  not  generally  glazed  at 
all.*  In  Italian  churches,  thin  slices  of  tale,  marble,  or  alabaster 
were  frequently  used ;  but  in  northern  parts,  oiled  paper,  linen — 
in  the  buildings  belonging  to  Religious  Houses,  vellum — served  to 
keep  out  the  weather,  without  greatly  excluding  the  light.  It  may 
be  that  these  last-named  were  the  QdAiQ^i indured  iviiidotos.  Monks, 
accustomed  daily  to  painting  miniatures  on  inanuscript  or  official 
documents,  would  be  led,  almost  instinctivel}^,  to  decorate  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  a  bolder  manner,  the  parchment  they  strained  over 
their  church  windows;  and  the  desire  would  quickly  arise  to  repeat, 
on  coloured  glass,  as  it  came  to  supersede  the  use  of  parchment, 
the  pleasing  eff'ect  thus  produced.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  the  period  when  painted  glass  began  to  be  at  all 
generally  adopted  by  church  architects  in  Europe,  was  the  period 
when  the  pointed  arch  itself  was  coming  into  use — the  commence- 
ment, in  fact,  of  what  is  generally  understood  as  "  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;"  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  French  archaeologists,  who 
regard  the  Abbe  Suger  as  the  father  of  the  Erencli  school  of  Gothic 
architecture,  regard  him  also  as  the  founder  of  glass  painting  in 
Erance. 

The  French  were  the  great  glass  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Germans  and  Flemings  may  indeed  have  been  in  the  field 
before  them ;  but  the  French  soon  took  the  lead,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years  held  it.  At  first  the  English  windows  Avere,  doubt- 
less, painted  by  foreign  artists;   but  a   native  school  was    soon 

*  Glass  "windows  for  dwelling-houses  did  not  come  into  use  till  later ;  and  even  then,  they 
were  not  considered  as  a  fixture  or  part  of  the  house,  but  as  the  private  property  of  the  tenant, 
and  removable  by  him.  In  Brook's  Abrid(je7?ie?it,  under  title  "chattels,"  it  seems  that  as 
late  as  A.D  l.'>05,  there  was  a  law  (21  Henry  VII.)  which  held  that,  though  the  windoics  be- 
longed to  the  heir,  the  glass  was  the  property  of  the  executors,  and  might  therefore  be 
removed  by  them.  Quar  le  meason  est- soon-per file  sans  le  glasse,—a  doctrine  which  would 
much  astonish  a  modern  heir.  It  was  not  till  15!)!),  under  Elizabeth  (41  &  42)  that  this  law  was 
altered,  when  it  was  enacted  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  "  glass  annexed  to  windows 
with  nails  or  in  any  other  manner  could  not  be  removed,  for  without  glass  it  is  no  perfect 
house." 
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formed,  though  with  a  strong  infusion  of  the  foreign  element  in 
our  priesthood  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  foreign  jDainters, 
doubtless,  continued  to  be  invited  over.  We  had,  however,  a  dis- 
tinctively English  mannerism ;  for  while  all  the  northern  glass 
painters  of  the  mediaeval  period  bore  a  broad  general  resemblance 
to  each  other,  that  of  England  was  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  school. 

Coloured  glass  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one  is  coloured  throughout 
its  entire  substance  ;  the  other  is  a  sheet  of  white  glass  overlaid 
with  a  thin  coat  of  intense  colour,  as  ruby.  The  system  of  glass 
painting  which  first  prevailed  consisted  in  arranging  pieces  of  white 
and  coloured  glass  on  a  INIosaic  plan ;  hence  its  name,  Tlie  Mosaic 
system.  Another  process,  which  came  later  into  use,  consisted  in 
appljdng  a  coat  of  enamel,  or  semi-opaque  coloured  material  upon 
white  glass ;  hence  its  name,  TJie  Enamel  system.  This  latter 
system  is  now  happily  discarded  by  all  the  best  artists  in  glass,  who 
use  one  pigment  only — black,  with  yellow  as  a  stain.  The  Mosaic 
system,  as  distinct  from  the  enamel,  is  the  only  true  and  legitimate 
system  of  glass  painting  ;  and  for  this  reason — which  is  a  leading 
principle  in  all  art — it  is  adapted  to  the  material  used. 

jManifestly  the  first  object  of  a  window  is  to  transmit  light ; 
therefore,  whether  the  window  be  transparent,  or  not,  it  shdlild  be 
as  translucent  as  possible.  Hence  the  necessity  for  as  little  paint 
as  possible.  The  basis  of  the  painting,  then,  (that  is,  the  glass) 
being  translucent,  and  not  reflective,  glass,  as  a  window,  is  wholly 
unsuitable  as  a  basis  for  picturesque  effect ;  and  hence  to  attempt 
picturesque  effect  on  a  glass  window  is  false  in  taste,  because  false 
in  principle.  A  window  must,  from  first  to  last,  be  treated  as  a 
window,  not  as  a  picture. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  style  of  painting  admissible  in  a 
glass  window  is,  in  good  taste,  flat  and  hard  (as  compared  with  any 
painting  on  a  reflective  surface,  as  oil  painting),  although  it  may 
and  should  exceed  oil  painting  in  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  its 
colouring.  A  glass  painting,  by  possessing  the  power  of  transmitting 
light,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  species  of  painting,  is 
able  to  display  the  effects  of  light  and  colour  with  a  vividness 
which  is  a  sui  generis  quite  unapproachable  by  any  other  means. 

In  order,  then,  to  display  this  principle  of  glass — viz.,  its 
translucency,  we  get  at  another  principle,  (which  we  shall  examine 
presently) — viz.,  that  the  kind  of  drawing  best  adapted  to  glass 
painting,  is  such  as  can  be  represented  by  a. style  at  once  simple, 
hard,  and  flat ;  in  other  words,  a  style  purel}'-  conventional.  There- 
fore glass  painting  is  a  conventional  art.  So,  too,  is  stone — so  is 
wood — so  is  metal — so  is  everything  but  canvas,  or  whatever  is 
used  instead  of  canvas,  legitimately  to  render  atmospheric  breadth 
and  perspective  distance.  To  render  these  last-named  effects  legiti- 
mately, the  eye  must  not  be  oft  ended  with  a  sense  of  weakness. 
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But,  mould  a  piece  of  iron,  or  cliisel  a  piece  of  stone  into  the 
exact  resemblance  of  a  twig  of  ivy,  for  instance,  render  its  form 
and  proportions  accurately  natural,  let  the  twig  be  natural,  and 
the  fibre  natural,  and  the  thickness  (or  thinness)  natural,  and  the 
eye  is  offended  with  it ;  it  is  weak — it  won't  bear  touching,  the 
very  wind  must  not  blow  upon  it;  the  eye  is  offended  with  its 
weakness,  and  says  at  once,  that  it  is  a  false  application  of  art. 
What  is  matter  %  It  is  natural !  Yes  ;  but  the  eye  says,  that  the 
material  is  not  adapted  to  such  a  representation  of  nature  ;  so  it 
asks  for  conventionalism — art  adapted  to  the  material  used. 

Glass  painting,  then,  is  peculiarly  and  essentially  a  conventional 
art ;  because  you  cannot  get  perspective  distance  and  atmospheric 
breadth,  without  using  a  depth  of  paint ;  but  you  must  not  use 
a  depth  of  paint,  because  the  material  is  translucent ;  for,  if  you 
do  away  with  the  idea  of  translucency,  the  eye  says,  it  is  no  window 
at  all.  Therefore  I  say  that  whatever  in  glass  painting  wanders 
into  enamel  for  effect,  wanders  into  regions  foreign  to  the  materials 
worked  upon,  and  therefore  goes  beyond  the  province  of  glass. 
If  the  material  be  one  thing,  and  the  painting  another,  then 
"  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  is  the  undisguised 
voice  of  Jacob  ;"  and  ^''ou  have  a  misapplication  of  art. 

So  we  have  merged,  almost  insensibly  and  by  anticipation,  into 
the  principles  of  conventionalism.  Then  let  us  examine  what  are 
the  principles  and  merits  of  conventionalism.  What  is  conventio7i- 
alism  ?  On  this  point  I  must  differ  almost  in  toto  from  the  high 
authority  of  one,  whom,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life-time,  I 
had  the  honour  to  call  my  friend,  Mr.  Winston  ;  but  I  am  supported 
by  authorities  not  less  high.  I  maintain  that  conventionalism  is 
not,  as  some  suppose,  a  dwarf-like  standard  of  art,  stunted  in  its 
growth ;  but  the  high  principle  of  adapting  the  representations  of 
form  to  the  material  worked  upon.  Let  me  repeat  it — convention- 
alism is  the  principle  of  adapting  the  representations  of  abstract 
form  to  the  materials  worked  upon ;  and  it  is  thus  pecuHarly 
adapted  to  give  to  surface  those  grand  features  of  beauty — life, 
breadth,  unity,  with  a  genius  and  a  power  specially  its  own.  And 
this  life  and  breadth  is  rendered  without  destroying  that  surface,  if 
it  be  an  opaque  one,  as  a  wall,  and  without  unduly  imparing  it,  if 
it  be  a  transparent  one,  as  a  window.  Pictorial  art,  on  the  other 
hand,  ignores  aU  appearance  of  surface,  sets  it  at  naught  and 
destroys  it,  and  in  its  stead  introduces  space,  relief,  atmosphere. 
Conventionalism  takes  in  the  great  quality  of  abstract  form  ;  and, 
when  colour  is  applied  to  abstract  form  to  give  it  life  and  power, 
the  difficulty  of  the  artist  becomes  extreme.  To  succeed  practically 
in  figure  and  colour  ornament,  and  to  bring  them  into  perfect 
keeping  with  the  architecture  they  are  to  adorn,  the  principle  of 
conventionality  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  ;  and  it  is  a  far  higher 
glory  to  an  artist  to  master  this  principle  of  abstract  simplicity  of 
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design,  than  to  hide  his  defects  by  delighting  the  world's  eyes  with 
the  refinements  of  perspective,  and  the  luxuries  of  atmospheric 
relief.  See  all  this  by  comparing  such  works  as  Fra  Angelico  and 
Phillipo  Lippi  on  the  one  hand,  with  Titian,  Eembrandt,  Rubens, 
or  even  Claud  and  Turner  on  the  other.  This  principle  for  which 
I  am  contending,  is  the  poetry  of  abstract  form,  intensified  by  the 
poetry  of  abstract  colour — a  power  of  abstract  and  ideal  expression 
in  harmony  with  the  grandest  production  of  human  genius — archi- 
tecture. The  ideal  art  of  conventionalism  is  simply  and  briefly  this 
— it  is  the  expression  of  the  nature  which  we  feel,  as  contrasted 
with  the  principle  of  naturalism,  which  is  the  imitation  of  the 
nature  which  we  see.  And  ivhen  these  principles  are  sevei^ally  ex- 
pressed on  glass — I  mean,  of  course,  a  window — conventionalism 
tells  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  a  tale  of  simplicity,  beauty,  and 
truth,  as  contrasted  with  the  expressions  of  naturahsm  on  the  same 
basis,  which  are  weak,  ungraceful,  and  false. 

But  am  I  herein  defending  bad  drawing]  By  no  means. 
While  on  the  one  hand  I  would  say,  that  those  who  suppose  the 
artists  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  could  not  draw, 
would  be  as  far  from  truth  as  those  who  should  say  tlia^  they 
could  not  build;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  drawing  and  bad 
execution  prevailed  then,  as  now.  Conventionality  does  not  mean 
that  the  blunders  of  antiquity  are  to  be  reproduced.  It  does  not 
mean  that  our  figures  are  to  be  put  in  exaggerated  attitudes,  and 
our  limbs  expressed  as  if  without  muscle  and  bone.  It  simply 
means  that  we  are  to  reject  all  that  savours  of  common  life,  and 
make  much  of  that  which  is  the  expression  of  idea  ;  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  the  high  art  of  conventionality,  I  protest  against  the 
disfigurement  of  our  sacred  buildings  by  those  dead  and  unmeaning 
copies  of  ancient  art — those  execrable  caricatures,  by  which  all  the 
rythm  and  poetry  of  art  is  broken  into  cruel  discord,  and  our 
thoughts  distracted  and  torn.  Drawings  such  as  these  are  so 
distasteful,  that  if  only  they  were  expressed  on  canvas  instead  of 
glass,  they  would  instantly  be  put  into  the  "  cellar,"  rather  than 
on  "  the  line"  of  public  estimation.  Let  us  strive  to  reach  the 
excellencies  of  conventional  art  by  all  means — let  us  endeavour 
to  catch  its  spirit  of  simplicity,  breadth,  and  repose — let  us  try  to 
tell  all  its  tale  of  abstract  beauty ;  but  a  greater  degradation  of 
modern  art  cannot  be,  than  to  produce  the  uglinesses  of  exaggerated 
archaism,  the  deformities  of  drawing,  the  insipidity  of  expression, 
mechanical  execution,  crude  colouring,  and  ill-conceived  composi- 
tion, which  often  disfigure  our  sacred  buildings.  It  is  but  a  low 
species  of  art  which  commits  itself  to  the  servile  imitation  of  that 
which  has  nothing  more  in  it  than  grotesque  extravagance  or  mere 
quaint  expression.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  medieval 
draughtsmen  intentionally  drew  badly.  The  evidence  is  quite  the 
other  way ;  and  surely  it  must  be  a  mistake  to  imitate  the  faults 
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which  they  had  not  the  skill  to  avoid.  The  charm  of  these  speci- 
mens of  meditieval  art  consists,  not  in  their  distortions  of  form,  but 
in  their  real  and  artistic  feeling,  and  in  their  thorough  conception 
of  the  ideal.  Surely  the  very  sacreduess  of  the  subjects  treated, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  exhibited, 
should  protect  us  from  these  mistaken  caricatures.  And  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  too,  that  these  windows  in  our  churches  have 
an  object  of  instruction  to  subserve,  and  a  purpose  bearing  upon 
our  devotions  to  fulfil — this,  viz.,  to  recall  wandering  thoughts,  to 
soothe  world-weighted  hearts,  to  give  repose  to  earth-bound  spirits 
and  distracted  minds.  Hence  they  should  be  both  good  in  drawing, 
and  pious  in  feehng. 

And  this  thought  brings  before  us  anotlier  important  point — 
viz.,  that  our  artists  should  be  Christian  men,  and  consistent 
churchmen.  The  subject  is  before  us  as  a  Christian  art;  and  the 
object  of  art,  in  religion,  should  be  to  create  feelings  of  peaceful- 
ness,  reverence,  and  holy  love.  In  this  spirit  it  was  that  Beato 
Angelico  pictured  the  joys  of  Paradise,  Michael  Angelo  the  terrors 
of  Judgment,  and  Hunt  that  soul-riveting  scene,  The  Light 
of  the  World.  The  one  purpose  of  all  cui  is  to  excite  thought  and 
feeling,  and  if  this  be  true  as  a  general  principle,  to  what  height  of 
importance  does  the  truth  rise,  when  art  is  employed  as  the  hand- 
maid of  Christianity.  The  artist's  very  pencil  should  feel  the 
heaven-inspired  emotion  of  the  artist's  heart.  His  whole  soul 
should  be  thrown  into  the  work — not  for  self-glory,  but  for  divine 
love.  The  effect  of  his  work,  where  is  it  intended  to  tell  % — on 
the  thought,  and  life,  and  character  of  his  brother  man.  The  very 
sacredness  of  such  an  object,  therefore,  should  lift  him  up  beyond 
himself  into  regions  of  holy  devotion  and  reverential  love.  If  light, 
and  life,  and  warmth  are  to  be  evoked,  the  spark  must  first  be  lit 
in  the  artist's  own  heart,  or  his  pencil  will  be  but  a  dead  instru- 
ment, and  his  mechanized  production  a  lifeless  corpse.  An  artist 
cannot  produce  what  is  not  in  himself;  if  he  would  impart  to  a 
window  a  spirit  of  holy  devotion  and  reverential  awe,  he  must 
himself  be  a  man  of  catholic  principles  and  true  religion.  Surely, 
for  such  a  work  as  the  adornment  of  a  Christian  church,  you  need 
men  who  can  rise  to  the  high  standard  of  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus — 
men  who  are  living  branches  of  the  Living  Vine — men  who  are 
imbued  v/ith  religious  principle,  who  are  moved  by  its  pure  motives, 
and  influenced  by  its  living  truths  and  hallowing  faith — men  who 
love  their  Saviour  and  His  redeemed  ones,  and  the  holy  life  to 
which  He  has  called  them.  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  all 
this  is  essentially  necessary  in  men  who  minister  at  Christ's  altar, 
and  most  properly  so  ;  but  it  is  necessary,  too,  in  every  one,  in  what- 
ever position,  who  has  the  power  and  means  to  influence  character  ; 
and  if  this  be  true,  it  must  surely  apply  to  them  who  devise 
those  accessories  of  a  sacred  building,  which  are  to  stand  for  its 
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heaven-directing  associations  and  hallowing  surroundings.  But  if, 
when  you  look  at  a  window,  no  thought  is  inspired — no  devotion 
kindled — no  holy  feelings  evoked — no  hallowed  principle  stirred 
up  in  our  hearts — then  we  look  upon  a  window  and  learn  nothing, 
feel  nothing,  desire  nothing,  and  we  pass  on  mth  as  little  emotion 
as  when  we  tread  a  Brussels  carpet  under  our  feet. 

In  discussing  the  art  of  stained  glass,  of  which  colour  forms  so 
important  an  element,  I  must  crave  your  patience  to  allow  me  to 
say  one  word  on  the  principles  of  colour.  Colour,  like  music,  is 
regulated  by  laws  of  harmony  ;  and  in  a  transparent  medium,  such 
as  glass,  in  which  colour  is  rendered  brilliant,  it  may  be  legitimate  to 
render  it  intense  also  ;  but  the  more  intense,  the  greater  should  be 
the  skill  in  allocating  it,  and  in  maintaining  the  harmony  to  balance 
it.  According  to  Field's  Chromatic  Equivalents,  the  primaries  of 
equal  intensities  will  harmonize  with  and  neutralize  each  other  in 
the  proportions  of  3  of  yellow,  5  of  red,  and  8  of  blue  — integrally 
16.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  prismatic  balance  of  colour;  and  in  a 
glass  window,  however  colour  may  be  compounded,  and  however 
blended,  that  is  the  balance  which  should  always  be  our  aim. 

I  have  to  maintain,  that  primary  colours  (whether  in  glass  or 
mural  decoration)  can  never  be  vulgar  or  discordant  when  properly 
allocated  and  duly  balanced  ;  but  when  they  are  thus  used  in  their 
intensities,  it  should  be,  as  in  nature,  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  in 
small  quantities  only.  When  used  in  large  masses,  the  secondaries 
and  tertiaries,  and  other  compounds,  are  alone  admissible ;  and 
these  atone  for  their  lesser  brilliancy  by  their  greater  breadth  and 
volume.  If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  pure  and 
intense  blue  as  a  background,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Early 
English  ]\Iosaics,  where  the  pattern  everywhere  breaks  up  the 
colour  into  small  pieces ;  but  in  designs  of  greater  breadth,  pure 
intense  blue  cannot  be  allowed,  however  much  it  may  be  diapered 
and  obscured.  In  saying  this,  I  am  passing  a  condemnation  (I 
am  free  to  confess)  on  productions  of  your  amateur  pencil  in  the 
windows  of  St.  Anne's,  Lincoln.  I  admit  the  mistake,  and  do  not 
desire  to  see  it  copied.  Blue  may,  indeed,  be  used  as  a  background  ; 
but,  excepting  in  small  Mosaics,  not  in  its  purity  of  tone  or  inten- 
sity of  colour.  Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  colour,  I  would 
just  observe,  that  wide  contrasts  should  not  be  used  in  juxtaposition. 
They  produce  a  sense  of  unrest,  or  what  an  artist  would  call 
"  noise"  (just  like  the  wide  intervals  in  music  upon  a  full  organ) ; 
they  take  away  from  the  quiet  and  repose  which  a  lesser,  chromatic, 
scale  is  calculated  so  sweetly  to  produce. 

Leaving  the  question  of  colour,  may  I  say  a  brief  word  about 
the  texture  of  the  glass.  The  texture  of  the  glass  itself  tells  much 
more  upon  the  character  of  a  window  than  is  often  supposed. 
Some  gentlemen  have  advocated  the  plan  of  glass  painters  manu- 
facturing their  own  glass ;    so  that  by  combining  the  science  of 
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practical  cliemistry  in  the  production  of  glass  with  the  art  of  glass 
painting,  they  may  he  more  likely,  than  the  present  manufacturers 
of  glass,  to  produce  that  kind  of  material  which  the  best  judges  of 
the  art  long  and  yearn  for.  To  my  own  mind,  however,  such  a 
plan  is  neither  practicable,  nor  perhaps  desirable.  Such  a  plan 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  range  of  artistic  thought  and  manipulative 
skill,  which  are  so  necessary  to  raise  glass  painting  to  the  standard 
of  high  art.  Xor  do  I  think  that  the  mediaeval  artists  manufactured 
their  own  glass.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  glass-producing  factories 
were,  more  or  less,  connected  with  the  Religious  Houses  ;  but  labour 
was  divided  then,  as  now.  But  the  object  indeed  of  such  a  plan 
is  good.  "We  want  glass  of  a  fitter  texture.  Instead  of  that  thin, 
poor,  watery,  transparent  glass  of  commerce,  which  is  now  too 
much  used,  we  desire  a  glass  which  is  horny,  ice-like  in  texture  — a 
glass  perfectly  translucent,  but  by  no  means  transparent  — a  glass 
not  dependent  upon  its  superficial  corrugation  for  its  texture,  but 
having  a  deep  and  mellow  quality,  like  the  imperfectly  fused  glass 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  maintaining  that  quality  throughout  its 
entire  substance.  We  long  to  see  that  texture  of  glass  which  will 
retain  and  refract  the  rays  of  light — a  glass  wliich  will  glow,  and 
glitter,  and  burn,  like  a  jewel  dancing  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
This  is  the  material  which  the  skilled  artists  of  mediaeval  times 
sought  and  used  ;  it  is  the  material  which  we  lack,  but  yearn  so 
much  for  now ;  but  so  soon  as  public  taste  and  public  money  ask 
for  it,  we  may  rest  assured  that  science  and  art  will  combine  to 
produce  it. 

I  regret  that  time  fails  to  enable  me  to  trace,  as  I  wished,  the 
gradation  in  the  art  of  stained  glass  onward,  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time  ;  but  I  crave  a  few  moments  to  say,  that 
the  Early  English,  or  thirteenth  century  style,  consisted  in  the 
richness  of  its  Mosaics.  Its  richest  windows  generally  consisted  of 
medallions,  set  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  Mosaic  of  jewels — so  rich, 
intense,  and  brilliant,  was  the  allocation  of  colour  which  constituted 
its  background. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  glass  is  more  perfectly  fused, 
smoother,  more  equal  in  thickness,  and  more  diaphanous,  but  it 
has  less  of  the  depth,  tone,  and  jewel-like  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  texture  of  the  glass  of  the  previous  century.  The 
drawing,  too,  is  more  refined,  more  delicate,  less  severe,  and  less 
dry.  The  figures  are  in  better  proportion,  the  drapery  more  artisti- 
cally arrayed,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  style  is  broader  and  more 
finished;  but  it  has  lost  something  of  the  early  freshness,  the 
artlessness,  and  devotional  simplicity  of  the  previous  century. 

The  fifteenth  century  is  distinguishable  in  its  more  elaborate 
details  and  delicate  lace-like  drawing.  It  is  more  pictorial  in 
design ;  and  each  window,  or  set  of  windows,  are  treated  more 
independently — that  is,  less  as  a  part  of  a  general  plan  for  the 
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decoration  of  the  church.  Its  colouring  had  greater  breadth,  and 
consequently — having  more  volume — was  more  subdued  in  tone. 
Much  more  white  glass  and  yellow  stain  was  used,  which  was 
peculiarly  snow-like,  rich  and  silvery  in  hue,  glowing  before  the 
eye  like  an  intermixture  of  beautifully  wrought  silver  and  gold 
sparkling  and  burning  in  the  sun-light. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  art  is  called  the  Cinqe  Cento  style,  which 
may  be  said  to  range  from  1500  to  1535.  This  has  been  termed 
the  Golden  Age  of  glass  painting.  It  displayed  the  most  gorgeous 
effects  of  broad  and  delicately-toned  colour,  and  of  artistic  and 
exquisitely  hnished  drawing.  The  composition  of  its  subjects,  too, 
was  full  of  subtle  feeling,  and  the  hgures  were  posed  with  a  graceful 
"  swing,"  while  its  delicately-Avrought  stipple  shading  gave  a  depth 
of  light  and  shade,  which  glass  painting  had  not  before  attained. 

From  this  date  the  art  began  to  decline  ;  and  its  decline  was 
rapid,  arising  chiefly,  as  it  did,  from  the  artist  losing  sight  of  the 
peculiar  province  of  glass,  and  coveting  the  effects  which  belong 
to  a  reflective,  but  not  to  a  translucent  surface.  This  confounding 
of  principles  lost  to  glass  painting  its  distinctive  character.  Enamel 
began  to  prevail ;  and  the  easy  application  of  enamel,  and  the 
increasing  desire  to  assimulate  glass  painting  to  oil  painting, 
sacrificed  the  former  as  a  distinctive  art,  and  glass  painting  went  to 
decay.  In  our  own  day  the  pure  style  has  hajjpily  again  been 
revived  ;  and  it  devolves  now  upon  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
lovers  of  pure  art,  and  as  representatives  of  public  opinion,  to  say, 
whether,  or  not,  the  art  shall  again  rise  to  its  high  and  legitimate 
standard  of  purity  and  perfection,  and  subserve  its  good  and  grand 
purpose  of  pointing  the  way  to  heaven  and  to  God. 


On  Easter  Sepulchres. — By  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A. 

Bishop  Jewel,  in  The  Aioologie  of  the  Chitrch  of  England,  makes  the 
observations  following : — "  As  touching  the  multitude  of  vaine  and 
superfluous  ceremonies  wee  knowe  that  S.  Augustine  did  grevousley 
complaine  of  them  in  his  own  time  :  and  therefore  have  wee  cutte 
of  a  greate  number  of  them  because  wee  knowe,  that  mennes 
consciences  were  encumbred  aboute  them,  and  the  Churches  of  God 
ouerladen  with  them.  Neverthelesse  wee  keepe  stil,  and  esteeme, 
not  onely  those  ceremonies,  whiche,  we  are  sure,  were  delivered  us 
froni  the  Apostles ;  but  somme  others  too  besides,  whiche  we 
thought  might  be  suffered  without  hurte  to  the  Church  of  God ; 
for  that  wee  had  a  desire,  that  al  thinges  in  the  holy  congregation 
mighte,  as  S.  Paule  commaundeth,  be  donne  with  comelinesse  and 
in  good  order.     But,  as  for  al  those  thinges,  which  wee  sawe  were, 
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either  very  superstitious,  or  utterly  improfitable,  or  noisome  or 
mockeries,  or  contrarie  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  els  unseemely  for 
sober  and  discreete  people,  these,  I  saie  wee  have  utterly  refused 
without  al  manner  exception." 

More  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  change  in 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which,  apart  from  the  doctrinal  matters,  dis- 
tinguish the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Eome,  yet 
there  remain  in  our  churches  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  have 
undergone  more  or  less  injury,  and  which  carry  us  back  to  usages 
and  customs  formerly  of  common  occurrence,  but  now  little  under- 
stood, and  by  few. 

Amongst  the  ceremonies  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Jewel  as  having 
been  cutte  off,  were  those  of  the  adoration  of  the  cross  on  Good 
Friday,  and  those  commemorative  of  the  Resurrection  on  Easter- 
day,  connected  as  they  were  with  those  features  of  sculptured  and 
architectural  designs  in  our  churches  popularly  known  as  Easter 
Sepulchres.  These,  however,  were  rather  receptacles  for  the  move- 
able sepulchres,  which  were  of  wood,  than  the  actual  sepulchres 
themselves. 

It  is  on  the  origin  of  these  sepulchres  I  proprose  to  treat. 

In  that  learned  work  of  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  Explication  simple  litterale  et  historique  des  Ceremonies 
de  VEnglise,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
par  Don  Claude  de  Vert,  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  origin 
of  this  custom  is  given  than  by  any  other  writer  I  have  met  with. 
He  states  that  it  commenced  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century ;  that 
is  to  say,  after  the  time  that  Saint  Helen,  mother  of  Constantine,  had 
discovered  our  Saviour's  cross,  of  which,  says  he,  she  left  a  part  to 
be  preserved  by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  the  rest  to  the 
Emperor,  her  son.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  exposed  every  year, 
on  Good  Friday,  this  part  of  the  true  cross  to  be  adored ;  that  is, 
to  be  saluted  and  reverenced  by  all  the  people.  Thenceforth  this 
ceremony  of  the  exposition  and  adoration  of  the  cross  was  com- 
municated abroad  to  churches  which  possessed  some  morsel  or  small 
portion  of  this  sacred  wood  (of  which  there  were  great  numbers,  about 
the  midst  of  the  fourth  century,  as  reported  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem), then  by  extension  and  imitation  among  the  rest  of  the 
churches  in  the  world  ;  where,  in  default  of  some  part  of  the  true 
cross,  common  crosses  were  substituted,  representing  that  of  Our  Lord, 
which  were  exposed  to  the  worshii)  of  the  faithful ;  retaining  always 
these  words,  Ecce  lignum  crucis,  in  quo  salus  mundi  2')&Tpendit. 

To  use  the  very  words  of  the  Avriter  : — "  Bois  sacre  de  la  Croix 
de  Notre-Seigneur  expose  dans  les  Eglises,  le  Yendredy  Saint. 
Exposition  qui  a  commence  k  Jerusalem,  des  le  iv.  siecle  :  c'est-^- 
dire,  d^s  le  temps  que  Sainte  Helene,  mere  de  Constantin,  eUt 
d^couvert  la  Croix  du  Sauveur ;  dont  elle  laisse  une  partie  en  garde 
k  I'Eveque   de   Jerusalem,  pour  la  conserver,   &  envoya  I'autre  a 
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TEmpereur  son  Fils.  L'Eveque  de  Jerusalem  exposoit  tons  les  ans, 
le  Yendredy-Saint,  cette  partie  de  la  vraye  Croix,  pour  etre  adoree 
c'est-a-dire,  pour  etre  saluee  &  reveree  de  tout  le  peuple.  Et  de  la 
cette  ceremonie  de  I'exposition  &  de  I'adoration  de  la  Croix  se 
communiqua  d'abord  aux  Egliscs  qui  possedoient  quelque  morceau 
ou  particule  de  ce  Eois  sacr6  (qui  etoient  deja  en  grand  nonibre, 
vers  le  milieu  du  iv.  siecle,  au  rapport  de  S.  Cyrille  de  Jerusalem, 
Catech.,  4—10) ;  puis  par  extension  &  imitation,  dans  tout  le  reste 
des  Eglises  du  monde ;  oil,  aii  defaut  de  quelque  partie  de  la  vraye 
Croix,  on  substitua  des  Croix  communes,  Images  de  celle  de  jSTotre- 
Seigneur  qui  furent  exposees  de  meme  au  culte  des  Fideles  ;  retenant 
toujours  ces  paroles,  Ecce  lignum  crucis,  in  quo  salus  mundi 
perpendit." 

The  alleged  discovery  of  the  very  cross  on  which  Our  Lord 
suffered  is  said  to  have  taken  place  a.d.  326.  Eusebius,  who  died 
about  A.D.  338,  is  silent  about  this  discovery.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
who  delivered  his  Catechetical  Lectures  about  a.d.  347,  speaks  of 
the  holy  cross  as  discovered.*  St.  Ambrose  (a.d.  395)  and  St. 
Chrysostom  (circa  a.d.  394)  speak  of  three  crosses  as  discovered. 
The  belief  in  the  discovery  of  the  cross  was  general  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  Inventio  Crucis  is  commemorated  in  the 
Calendar  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  the  third  of 
May. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  this  Eite  of  Adoration,  as  a  stated 
ceremony  to  be  observed,  1  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  is  in  the 
Ordo  Romanus.  This  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  or  composed  by 
Gelasius,  but  subtracted  from,  and  added  to,  and  revised  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  about  the 
year  597. 

In  this  is  the  Ordo  in  die  Parasceves,  iibi  mos  est  sdlutiferam 
saliitare  crucen.  This  Ordo  ordains  that  at  even  the  cross  is 
prepared  before  the  altar,  a  space  intervening  between  it  and  the 
altar,  carried  by  two  acolytes.  Then  after  certain  texts  of  scripture 
followed  the  anthem, — Ecce  lignum  crucis,  in  quo  sains  mundi 
perpendit  venite :  adoremus. 

Then  comes  the  Pope  alone,  and  adoring  kisses  the  cross.     Then 
the  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  others  in  order,  last  of  all  the 
people.     After  sundry  genuflexions  and  prayers,  follows  the  ancient 
hymn  of  the  Latin  church  commencing  thus  : — 
**  Crux  fidelis  enter  omnes 
Arbor  una  nobiUs,"  &c. ; 

*  Sed  magna  planfe  tenet  omnes  admiratio ;  quid  sil  quod  Eusebius  cedificationem 
omnium  harum  basilcarum  relegens,  et  de  Helena  prolixiorem  mentionem  faciens,  de  Cruce 
ub  ea  inventa  ne  verbum  quidem  ;  cum  earn  repertam  esse  sub  Constantino,  nulli  sit  dubiura, 
sic  scribente  Cyrillo  Episcopo  Hierosolymitano  ad  Constautium  Constantini  ipsius  filium 
Imi)eratorem  :  Tempore  quidem  (inquit)  Deo  dilectissirai,  et  beatse  memorise  Constantini 
patris  tui  salutare  Crucis  lignum  Hierosolj-mis  repertum  est,  &c.     Scimus  tamcn  eundem 

Eusebium  inventionis  S.  Crucis  in  Chronico  meminisse,  sed  alio  (ut  videtur)  tempore 

Cceteriln  qubd  Eusebii  Chronicon  a  librariis  admodun  esse  depravatum,   (Sic— 

Baronii  Annates,  sub  anno  326. 
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this  hymn  having  been  concluded,  and  the  cross  saluted,  it  was 
deposited  in  its  place. 

Such  in  substance  was  the  ancient  rite  of  the  Eoman  church. 

I  do  not  find  that  Saint  Isidore,  of  Seville,  alludes  to  this 
ceremony.  But  Albinus  Flaccus  Alcuinus  (who  died  a.d.  804),  in 
his  exposition  of  the  Ordo  Romanus,  alludes,  though  more  at  length, 
to  the  salutation  of  the  cross. 

Amalarius,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  (he  died  a.d.  837)  in  his  work  De  ecdesiasticis 
officiis,  treats  "  De  adoratione  sanctse  crucis,"  that  the  cross  should  be 
prepared  before  the  altar,  which  cross  all  should  salute  and  kiss. 

Eabanus  Maurus  (who  died  a.d.  856),  treating  "  De  Parasceve," 
alludes  to  the  salutation  of  the  cross. 

Durandus,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  wrote  that  well-known 
work  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum,  treats  also  of  the  deposition 
and  adoration  of  the  cross,  but  his  comments  are  full  of  allegorical 
and  mystical  meanings. 

In  a  manuscript  I  possess  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  use  of 
Sarum,  are  certain  rubrical  directions  relative  to  this  rite.  The 
procession  was  to  go  through  the  west  door  to  the  place  of  the  first 
station,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  Then  the  priest  put  ofi* 
his  chesible,  and  took  the  cross  with  his  feet  unshod  and  in  his 
surplice,  and  deposited  the  cross  in  the  sepulchre,  then  the  host, 
but  in  a  pix,  in  the  same  sepulchre. 

The  rubrical  directions  in  a  printed  breviary  according  to  the 
use  of  Sarum,  a  scarce  but  somewhat  well-known  work  published  by 
Merlin,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1556,  are  more  lengthy  than  those  in 
the  manuscript  I  have  alluded  to. 

Martene  De  Antiquis  Monachorum  Ritibus,  published  a.d  1690, 
treats  "De  Eesurrectione  Dominica,"  as  follows  : — 

"Post  tertium  ....  quatuer  fratres  induant  se,  quorum  unus  alba 
indutus  ac  si  ad  aliud  agendum  ingrediatur,  atque  latenter  sepulchri 
locum  adeat ;  ibique  manu  tenens  palman  quietus  sedeat ;  dumque 
tercium  percelebratur  residui  tres  succedant,  omnes  quidem  cappis 
induti,  thuribula  cum  incenso  manibus  gestantes  ac  pedetentim  ad 
similitudinem  quoerentium  quid,  veniunt  ad  locum  sepulchii;  aguntur 
enim  heec  ad  imitationem  Angeli  sedentis  in  monumento,  atque 
mulierum  cum  aromatibus  venientium,  ut  ungerent  corpus  Jesu  : 
Cum  ergo  ille  residens  tres  velut  erroneos  ac  aliquid  querentes 
viderit  sibi  adproximare,  incipiat  mediocri  voce  dulcisone  cantare : 
Queni  quceritis  ?  Quo  decantato  fine  tenus  ;  respondeant  hi  tres  uno 
ore:    Jesum  Nazarenum ;   quibus  ille  non  est  hie,   surrexlt  sicut 

prcedixerat,  ite  nimciate  quia  surrexit  a  mortuis rursus  ille 

residens  velut  revocans  illos,  dicat  antiphonam  Venite  et  videte  locum : 
Haec  ver6  dicens  surgat  &  erigat  velum  ostendantque  eis  locum 
cruce  nudatum  ;  sed  tantum  linteamina  posita  ;  quibus  crux  involute 
erat." 
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In  the  Concilia,  I  do  not  mean  the  Concilia  Generalia,  but  the 
Concilia  Magnce  Britannim  et  Hihernice,  better  known  perhaps  as 
Wilkin's  Concilia,  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  Synodical  or 
Provincial  Constitutions  relating  to  church  furniture,  any  order  for 
the  sepulchre  in  the  articles  therein  enumerated  as  essential  to  a 
church.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded  much  in  the  light  of 
organs  to  our  churches,  the  gifts  of  individual  benefactors,  whilst 
the  arches  under  which  the  Easter  Sepulchres  were  placed,  or  the 
architectural  and  sculptured  compositions  within  which  they  were 
deposited,  and  whicli  at  the  present  day  are  popularly,  but 
erroneously,  known  as  Easter  Sepulchres,  bore  the  same  reference  to 
tlie  sepulchres  as  the  organ-lofts  or  organ-chambers  bore  to  the  organ. 

The  ceremonies  also  Avere  not  the  same  in  all  churches,  those 
observed  on  Easter-day  being  an  addition  to  the  more  ancient 
rites  observed  on  Good  Friday.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
trace  the  period  wdien  or  about  when  the  ceremonies  on  Easter-day 
commenced. 

In  a  manuscript  relating  to  Melford  Church,  Suffolk,  by^Eoger 
ISIartin,  Esquire,  of  Melford  Place,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation,  the  following  particulars  are  given  respecting  the 
Easter  Sepulchre : — 

"  In  the  quire,  there  w^as  a  fair  painted  frame  of  timber,  to  be  set 
up  about  Maunday  Thursday,  with  holes  for  a  number  of  fair  tapers 
to  stand  in  before  the  sepulchre,  and  to  be  lighted  in  service  time. 
Sometimes  it  was  set  overthwart  the  quire  before  the  high  altar,  the 
sepulchre  being  alwaies  placed,  and  finely  garnished,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  high  altar ;  between  that  and  Mr.  Clopton's  little  chappel 
there,  in  a  vacant  place  of  the  wall,  I  think  upon  a  tomb  of  one  of 
his  ancestors,  the  said  frame  with  the  tapers  was  set  near  to  the 
steps  going  up  to  the  said  altar." 

The  tomb  thus  noticed  is  a  rich  canopied  tomb  between  the 
quire  and  the  CTopton  Chapel,  and  is  the  tomb  of  John  Clopton, 
Esquire,  of  Kentwell  Hall,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  in 
1451,  and  who  died  in  1497. 

In  an  inventory  of  plate  and  goods  belonging  to  Melford 
Church,  the  following  mem.  appeared:—"  Mem.,  April  6,  1541. — 
There  was  given  to  the  Church  of  Melford,  two  stained  cloths, 
whereof  the  one  hangeth  towards  Mr.  Martin's  ile,  and  the  other  to 
be  used  about  the  sepulchre  at  Easter  time." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Stanwell  Church,  Middlesex, 
is  a  high  tomb,  over  whicli  is  a  canopy  with  an  obtuse  arch,  orna- 
mented Avith  quatrefoils.  Beneath  the  arch  were  placed  upright  in 
the  wall,  brass  plates  with  the  effigies  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife, 
all  long  ago  removed.  This  is  the  monument  of  Thomas  AVindsor, 
who  died  a.d.  1486.  By  his  will  made  in  1479,  after  directing  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  "  on  the  north  side  of  the  quer  of  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  Stanwell,  afor  the  ymage  of  our  Lady,  wher 
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the  sepulture  of  our  Lord  stonditli ; "  he  adds  "  I  will  that  there 
he  made  a  playne  tomhe  of  inarhle,  of  a  competent  height,  to  th' 
entent  that  yt  may  her  the  blessed  body  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
sepulture  at  the  time  of  Estre  to  stand  upon  the  same." 

Bloomfield  and  Parkin,  the  historians  of  N"orfolk,  in  the  account 
of  Eaineham,  say,  speaking  of  Eleanore,  wife  of  Eoger  Townsend, 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  temp.,  Henry  VIII. ,  and  which 
Eleanore  survived  the  judge  her  husband,  and  died  a.d.  1500  :  she 
by  will  dated  November  9,  1499,  orders  her  body  to  be  buried  by 
the  high  altar,  before  our  blessed  Lady  in  the  chancel  of  Eainham 
St.  Mary,  and  a  new  tomb  to  be  made  for  her  husband's  and  her 
bones ;  upon  which  tomb  to  be  cunningly  graven  a  sepulchre  for 
Easter-day. 

In  the  description  of  Eaineham  Church,  it  is  stated  :  Against  the 
north-east  part  of  the  chancel  is  a  very  fair  tomb,  but  without  any 
inscription,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Eoger  Townsend,  the 
judge ;  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lady  Elianore  his  wife,  as  is 
above  mentioned,  with  a  canopy,  &c.,  of  stone  work. 

In  the  constitutions  of  the  ofhce  of  first  Deacon  of  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry,  a.d.  1452,  is  this — "Also  he  schall  wache  ye 
sepulcur  on  Aster  evyn  tyll  ye  resurrecion  be  don." 

The  second  deacon's  constitutions  also  provide  that  "  he  slial 
wache  ye  sepulcur  on  gode  fry  day  all  nyght." 

A  sepulchre  belonging  to  St.  Mary  Eedcliffe  Church,  at  Bristol, 
is  in  a  document  thus  described : — 

"  Item,  that  Maister  Canyne,  hath  delivered  this  4th  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1470,  to  Maister  Nicholas  Petters,  Vicar  of 
St.  INIary  Eedcliffe,  Moses  Conterin,  Philip  Barthelmew,  Procurators 
of  St.  Mary  Eedcliffe  aforesaid,  a  new  sepulchre  gilt  with  golde, 
and  a  civer  thereto.  Item,  an  image  of  God  Almighty,  rising  out 
of  the  same  sepulchre  with  all  the  ordinance  that  longeth  thereto, 
that  is  to  say,  a  lathe  made  of  timber  and  the  iron  work  thereto. 
Item,  thereto  longeth  Heaven  made  of  timber  and  stayned  clothes. 
Item,  Hell  made  of  timber  thereto,  with  Divils  to  the  number  of 
13.  Item,  4  Knights  armed,  keeping  the  sepulchre  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands ;  that  is  to  say  2  axes,  and  2  spears,  with 
2  paves  (i.e.  shields).  Item,  4  payr  of  Angels  wings,  for  4  Angels 
made  of  timber,  and  well  jDainted.  Item,  the  Eadre,  the  Croune, 
and  Visage,  the  ball  with  a  cross  upon  it,  well  gilt  with  fine  gould. 
Item,  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  out  of  Heaven  into  the  sepulchre. 
Item,  longeth  to  the  4  Angels,  4  Chevelures  ",  (i.e.  perukes). 

I  can  imagine  a  gorgeous  piece  of  carved  and  joiner's  work  mixed 
with  architectural  detail,  in  the  above  described  composition. 
In  that  curious  but  scarce  and  valuable  little  work,  TJie  Ancient 
Rites  and  Monuments  of  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral  Church  of 
Durham,  collected  out  of  ancient  manuscripts  about  the  time  of  the 
suppression,  and  published  by  J.  D.  (Davies),  of  KidweUy,  in  1672, 
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a  popular  account  is  given  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  that 
church,  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter-day.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Raine, 
who  edited  it  for  the  Surtees  Society  a  few  years  ago,  to  have  been 
written  in  1593.  It  may  have  been  writen  b}^  some  one  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  Avas  well  conversant  with  them. 
He  describes  them  as  follows  : — 

"  Tlie  Passion. — Within  the  Abbey  Church  of  Durham,  upon 
Good  Fryday,  there  was  marvellous  solemn  service,  in  Mdiich  service 
time,  after  the  Passion  was  sung,  two  of  the  ancient  monks  took  a 
goodly  large  crucifix  all  of  gold,  of  the  picture  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  nay  led  upon  the  cross;  laying  it  upon  a  velvet  cushion, 
having  St.  Cuthbert's  arms  upon  it  all  embroider'd  witli  gold, 
bringing  it  betwixt  tliem  upon  the  cushion  to  the  lowest  greeses,  or 
steps  in  the  quire,  and  there  betwixt  them  did  hold  the  said  picture 
of  our  Saviour,  sitting  on  either  side  of  it.  And  then  one  of  the 
said  monks  did  rise,  and  w^ent  a  pretty  space  from  it,  and  setting 
himself  upon  his  knees  with  his  shoes  put  off,  very  reverently  he 
crept  upon  his  knees  unto  the  said  cross,  and  most  reverently  did 
kiss  it ;  and  after  him  the  other  monk  did  so  likewise,  ancl  then 
they  sate  down  on  either  side  of  the  said  cross,  holding  it  betwixt 
them.  Afterward  the  prior  came  forth  of  his  stall,  and  did  sit  him 
down  upon  his  knees  with  his  shoes  off  in  like  sort,  and  did  creep 
also  unto  the  said  cross,  and  all  the  monks  after  him,  one  after 
another  in  the  same  manner  and  order  ;  in  the  meantime  the  whole 
quire  singing  a  hymn. 

"  The  service  being  ended,  the  said  two  monks  carried  the  cross  to 
the  sepulchre  with  great  reverence  (which  sepulclire  w^as  set  up 
in  the  morning  on  the  north  side  of  the  quire,  nigh  unto  the  high 
altar,  before  the  service  time),  and  there  did  lay  it  within  the  said 
sepulchre  with  great  devotion,  with  another  picture  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  in  whose  Breast  they  did  inclose  with  great  reverence  the 
most  holy  and  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  censing  and  praying 
unto  it  upon  their  knees  a  great  space;  and  setting  two  lighted 
tapers  before  it,  which  did  burn  till  Easter-day  in  the  morning,  at 
wliich  time  it  was  taken  forth." 

"  The  Resurrection. — There  was  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Durham, 
very  solemn  service  upon  Easter-day,  betwixt  three  and  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  in  honour  of  the  Resurrection ;  Avhej^e  two  of 
the  eldest  monks  of  the  quire  came  to  the  sepulchre,  set  up  upon 
Good  Fryday,  after  the  Passion,  all  covered  A^th  red  velvet  and 
embroider'd  with  gold,  and  did  then  cense  it,  either  of  the  monks 
with  a  pair  of  silver  censers,  sitting  on  their  knees  before  the 
sepulchre.  Then  they  both  rising  came  to  the  sepulchre,  out  of 
which  with  great  reverence  they  took  a  marvellous  beautiful  image 
of  our  Saviour,  representing  the  Resurrection ;  with  a  cross  in  his 
hand,  in  the  breast  whereof  Avas  enclosed,  in  most  bright  chrystal, 
the  holy   Sacrament   of  the  Altar  ;    through  which  chrystal  the 
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Blessed  Host  was  conspicuous  to  the  beholders.  Then  after  the 
elevation  of  the  said  picture  carried  by  the  said  two  monks,  upon  a 
fair  velvet  cushion  all  embroider'd,  singing  the  anthems  of  Christus 
Resurgens,  they  brought  it  to  the  high  altar,  setting  it  on  the  midst 
thereof,  and  the  two  monks  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  censing 
it  all  the  time  that  the  rest  of  the  whole  quire  were  singing  the 
foresaid  antheme  of  Ghrlstiis  Resurgens :  which  antheme  being 
ended,  the  two  monks  took  up  the  cushion  and  picture  from  the 
altar,  supporting  it  betwixt  them,  and  proceeding  in  procession  from 
the  high  altar  to  the  soutli  quire  door,  where  there  were  four  ancient 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Prior  appointed  to  attend  their  coming, 
holding  a  most  rich  canopy  of  purple  velvet,  tassell'd  round  about 
with  red  silk,  and  a  goodly  gold  fringe ;  and  at  every  corner  of  the 
canopy  did  stand  one  of  these  ancient  gentlemen,  to  bear  it  over 
the  said  images,  with  the  Holy  Sacrament  carried  by  the  two  monks 
round  about  the  church,  the  whole  quire  waiting  upon  it  with  goodly 
torches,  and  great  store  of  other  lights  ;  all  singing,  rejoycing,  and 
praying  to  God  most  devoutly,  till  they  came  to  the  high  altar 
again  ;  upon  which  they  placed  the  said  images,  there  to  remain  till 
Ascension  Day." 

In  articles  about  religion  set  out  by  the  Convocation,  and 
published  by  the  King's  authority,  a.u.  1536,  one  is  Of  Rites  and 
Ceremonies.  "  As  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Christ's 
church — creeping  to  the  cross,  and  humbling  ourselves  to  Christ  on 
Good  Friday,  and  offering  there  unto  Christ  before  the  same,  and 
kissing  of  it  in  memory  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  made  upon 
the  cross ;  setting  up  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  whose  body  after  his 

death  Avas  buried  ; and  all  other  like  laudable  customs, 

rites,  and  ceremonies  be  not  to  be  contemned  and  cast  away,  but  to 
be  used  and  continued  as  things  good  and  laudable,  to  put  us  in 
remembrance  of  those  spiritual  things  that  they  do  signify,  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  be  put  in  oblivion,  but  renewing  them 
in  their  memories  from  time  to  time  ;  but  none  of  these  ceremonies 
have  power  to  remit  sin,  but  only  to  stir  and  lift  up  our  minds  unto 
God  by  whom  only  our  sins  be  forgiven." 

About  the  year  1543,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
were,  in  this  country,  brouglit  under  review,  and  a  Rationale  drawn 
up  to  explain  the  meaning  and  justify  the  usage.  In  this  the  rites 
of  the  Easter  Sepulchre  are  stated  and  expounded  as  follows  : — 

"  Upon  Good  Friday  is  renewed  yearly  the  remembrance  of  the 
blessed  passion :  wherefore  that  day  amongst  other  godly  ceremonies 
to  be  continued,  is  the  creeping  to  the  cross,  where  we  humble  our- 
selves to  Christ  before  the  same  :  offering  unto  Him  and  kissing  of 
the  cross  in  meuiory  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  upon  the  cross. 

"  And  that  day  is  prepared  and  well-adorned  the  sepulclire  in 
remembrance  of  his  sepulchre,  which  was  prophesied  by  the  prophet 
Esias  to  be  glorious,  wherein  is  laid  the  image  of  the  cross,  and  the 
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most  blessed  Sacrament,  to  signify  that  there  was  buried  no  corpse 
or  body  that  could  be  purified  or  corrupted,  but  the  pure  and 
undefiled  body  of  Christ,  without  spot  or  sin,  which  was  never 
separated  from  the  Godhead.  And  therefore,  as  David  expresseth 
in  the  fifteenth  Psalm,  it  could  not  see  corruption,  nor  death  could 
not  detain  or  hold  Him,  but  He  should  rise  again  to  our  great  hope 
and  comfort ;  and  therefore  the  church  adorns  it  with  lights,  to 
express  the  great  joy  they  have  of  that  glorious  triumph  over  death, 
the  devil,  and  hell. 

"  Upon  Easter-day  in  the  morning,  the  ceremonies  of  His 
resurrection  are  very  laudable,  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  justification.  And  that  as 
Christ  being  our  head,  was  the  first  among  the  dead  which  rose 
never  to  die  again ;  so  all  Christian  men  being  His  members,  do 
conceive  thereby  to  rise  from  death  of  sin  to  godly  conversation  in 
this  life  ;  and  finally,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  bodies  and 
flesh  of  all  mankind  shall  by  the  operations  of  God  be  raised  ^gain, 
to  rise  with  Him  to  everlasting  glory." 

In  1559,  Thomas  jN'aogeorgus,  published  in  Latin  verse,  at  Basil, 
the  Regnum  Papisticum,  a  satirical  work,  in  a  great  measure 
derisive  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
was  "Englyshed,"  or  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Barnabe 
Googe  in  1570,  whose  version  I  give — 

Good  Friday. — 

"  Two  Priestes  the  next  day  following,  upon  their  shoulders  beare, 
The  Image  of  the  Crucifix,  about  the  altar  nere  : 


Another  Image  doe  they  get,  like  one  but  newly  deade. 
With  legges  stretcht  out  at  length  and  handes,  upon  his  body  spn 
And  him  with  pompe  and  sacred  song,  they  beare  unto  his  graue, 
His  bodie  all  being  wrapt  in  lawne  and  silkes  and  sarcenet  braue, 


And  least  in  graue  he  should  remaine,  without  some  companie, 

The  singing  bread  is  layde  with  him,  for  more  idolatrie : 

The  Priest  the  Image  worships  first,  as  fallest  to  his  turne. 

And  frankense  and  SAveete  perfumes  before  the  bread  doth  burne  : 

With  taper  all  the  people  come,  and  at  the  barriars  stay, 

Where  downe  upon  their  knees  they  fall,  and  night  and  day  they  pray 

And  violets  and  every  kinde  of  flowres  about  the  graue 

They  straw,  and  bring  in  all  their  giftes,  and  presents  that  they  have. 


Easter-day. — 

At  midnight  then  Avith  carefull  minde,  they  up  to  mattens  ries, 
The  Clarke  doth  come,  and  after  him,  the  Piiest  with  staring  eies 
The  Image  and  the  breade  from  out  the  graue  (a  worthie  sight) 
They  take,  and  Angels  two  they  place  in  vesture  white, 


In  some  place  solemne  sightes  and  showes,  and  pageants  fayi'e 
With  sundrie  sortes  of  maskers  braue,  in  straunge  attire  arayd, 
As  where  the  Maries  three  doe  meete,  the  sepulchre  to  see, 
And  John  with  Peter  swiftly  runnes,  before  him  there  to  bee." 
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The  Latin  version  of  ^aogeorgus  is  as  follows  : — 

Pancsceve.    "  Luce  Sacerdotes  duo  circum  altare  sequent! 
Idolum  portant  liunieris  Cliristi  in  cruce  fixi, 


Assumant  aliam  statuani  pro  more  iacenteni 
Defunct!  nuper,  porrectis  crur!bus  apte, 
Atq  ;  decussat!ni  conipostis  pectore  palm!.s, 
Et  pompa  cantuq  ;  p!o  ad  factum  ante  sepulclirii 
Portant,  ser!ci!s  tectam  membra  omn!a  pej)l!s 

Ne  iaceat  vero  !nq ;  sepulcliro  sola  colatur, 
Mysticus  adfertum  quo(| ;  et  una  claudetur  intus 
Pan!s,  ut  !mpietas  crescat  cultusq ;  proplianus. 
Sacriiicus  supplex  statuam  veneratur  enertem 
Pr!mus,  et  Asyrios  pan!  succendit  odores. 
Multa  statim  populus  coportat  lumina  c!rcum, 
CancelKsq  ;  lioeret,  noctemii ;  d!emq  ;  precatur 
Curuat!s  gen!bus,  !uolisq  ;  et  flore  sepulclirum 
Omnigeno  exornat,  suaq  ;  aifert  munera  large. 

Pascha.  Nocte  de!n  med!a  consueta  ad  cantica  surgunt 

Proeven!t  o?d!tuus  stud!o  rasusq ;  sacerdos, 
Et  statuam  e  clauso  tollunt,  panemq ;  sepulcliro 
Augelicasq ;  Indunt  statuas,  pepla  rara  tenentes 


Est  ubi  contluuo  lud!  et  spectacula  dantur 

Ut  tres  convenlant  IMaripe,  visantq  ;  sepulclirum, 

Cuiiq;  Petro  currat  uelox  Zebedeia  proles." 

In  The  Beeliiue  of  the  Romish  Churche,  translated  out  of  Dutch 
into  English,  by  George  Gilpin  the  elder,  newly  imprinted  1580, 
a  satirical  production,  this  custom  is  thus  adverted  to — "  And 
besides  she  (the  Cliurch  of  Rome),  hath  more  ordained  and  charged 
that  M^ee  should  upon  the  Good  Friday  after  Maundy  Thursday, 
devoutly  and  sadly  creeping  along  the  grounde  upon  our  bare  kuees, 
worsliip  the  cross,  and  there  bestowe  a  good  fat  offering  and  liberal 
almes  to  the  benefit  and  maintenance  of  the  poore  Priests." 

l!^ow  as  to  the  disuse  of  these  ceremonies. 

In  the  royal  injunctions  issued  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  (a.d.  1547),  I  hnd  no  allusion  to  the  ceremonies  on 
Good  Friday  or  Easter-day. 

In  a  royal  proclamation  against  those  that  do  innovate,  alter,  or 
leave  down  any  rite  or  ceremony,  in  the  church  of  their  private 
authority,  set  forth  the  6th  day  of  February,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  King's  Majesty's  most  gracious  reign — it  was  provided  that  for 
not  creeping  to  the  cross,  no  man  hereafter  be  imprisoned  or  other- 
wise punished. 

The  custom  was  now  left  as  a  matter  of  indifference  to  be 
observed  or  discontinued  according  to  the  will  of  each  individual. 
In  some  of  the  writings  of  the  early  reformers  allusions  are  made 
to  these  rites,  which  are  animadverted  upon  and  decried. 
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111  the  visitation  articles  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  one  put  to  the  clergy  is,  whether 
they  had  upon  Good  Friday  last  past  the  sepulchres  with  their 
lights  having  the  sacrament  therein. 

In  certain  articles  to  be  followed  and  observed  according  to  the 
King's  Majesty's  injunctions  and  proceedings,  to  which  articles  I 
find  no  date  assigned,  the  ninth  enjoins  amongst  other  rites,  that  no 
man  maintain  sepulchres,  creeping  to  the  cross. 

In  a  letter  with  articles  sent  from  the  Queen's  Majesty 
(i.e.  Queen  Mary)  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  March,  1553,  the 
thirteenth,  is  "  that  the  laudable  and  honest  ceremonies  which  were 
wont  to  be  used,  frequented,  and  observed  in  the  church,  be  also 
hereafter  frequented,  used,  and  observed." 

In  injunctions  issued  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Gloucester,  (in  what  year  I  know  not)  one  appears  touching  the 
laity,  "that  all  parishioners  shall  obediently  use  aU  the  godlie 
ceremonies  of  the  church  as  (amongst  others  therein  enumerated) 
creeping  to  the  cross." 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  rites  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter-day,  formerly  observed,  seem  to  have  been  generally 
discontinued. 

Many  of  the  ancient  timber  sepulchres  appear  to  have  been  sold 
or  broken  up,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  restored  or  remade  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  finally  again  excluded  from  our  churches  early 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Ancient  churchwardens  accounts'  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  present  items  relative  to  these 
facts,  as  at  an  earlier  period  they  did  of  payments  for  watching 
the  sepulchre,  and  for  the  lights  burning  before  it,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  oblations  made  at  the  sepulchre,  and  called  "  Creeping 
Silver,"  from  the  creeping  to  the  cross,  are  also  accounted  for. 

In  that  valuable  work  English  Church  Furniture,  ornaments 
and  decorations  at  the  period  of  the  Eeformation,  as  exhibited  in  a 
list  of  the  goods  destroyed  in  certain  Lincolnshire  Churches,  in  the 
year  156G,  most  ably  edited  by  j\Ir.  Peacock,  many  of  the  timber 
sepulchres  are  accounted  for,  and  some  of  the  various  uses  to  which 
they  were  put.     A  few  extracts  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Ashye  iuxa  SJeford.  —  Itm.,  or  sejDulcre  broken  and  burned 
a.  0.  ij.  Elizabethe. 

Bastone. — Itm.,  one  sepulcre  broken  and  defaced. 

Belton,  in  the  Isle  of  Axhohne. — Itm.,  a  sepulker  with  little 
Jack  broken  in  pieces  one  year  ago,  but  little  Jack  was  broken  in 
peces  this  yeare  by  the  said  churchwardens. 

Little  Jack,  as  it  was  irreverently  called,  was  the  box  or  pix  in 
which  the  host  or  sacramental  wafer  was  enclosed,  and  placed 
within  the  sepulchre. 

Birton. — Itm.,  the  sepulcre  was  burnte  in  melting  lead  for  to 
mend  or  churche. 
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Blyion. — Itm.,  a  sepulker  of  wainscot,  taken  from  the  cliurch 
by  the  Vicar,  and  remaineth  in  his  house  as  wee  suppose. 

Castlehyth. — Itm.,  one  sepulcre  wch  we  have  made  a  coion 
table  of. 

Croxton. — Itm.,  a  sepulker  whearof  is  made  a  shelf  for  to  set 
dishes  on. 

Denton. — Itm.,  one  sepulcre,  sold  to  John  Orson,  and  he  haith 
made  a  presse  thereof  to  laie  clothes  therein. 

Diirrington. — Sepulcre  was  broken  and  sold  to  WiUim  Storre, 
and  Robert  Cappe,  who  have  made  a  henne  penne  of  it. 

I  need  not  instance  more  examples.  I  have  only  met  Avith  one 
wooden  coffer  I  believe  to  have  served  as  the  Easter  Sepulchre. 
There  may  be  others  still  existing  in  country  villages,  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  as  yet  unheeded  and  unknown. 

What  appears  to  have  been  the  moveable  Easter  Sepulchre 
formerly  belonging,  as  I  think,  to  Kilsby  Church,  Northampton- 
shire, and  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  near  Rugby,  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  coffer  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  one  foot 
three  inches  in  width,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  in  height,  exclusive 
of  modern  supports.  The  cover  is  comj^aratively  modern.  The 
back,  which  was  placed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is 
plain,  but  the  ends  and  front  have  five  square  panels  carved  in 
relief,  one  at  each  end,  and  three  in  front.  Each  panel  is  about 
thirteen  inches  by  eleven.  These  panels  have  each  a  group  of 
figures.  That  at  the  east  end,  presuming  this  cofter  to  have  been 
placed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  represents  Our  Lord 
clad  in  a  long  tunic — the  coat  without  a  seam — with  his  hands 
bound,  standing  before  Pilate,  who  is  represented  clad  in  regal 
attire — viz.,  the  tunic  and  mantle  with  the  hood  worn  over  the 
shoulders  and  in  front  of  the  breast,  with  a  close-fitting  cap  on  his 
head.  In  the  group  of  five  figures  of  which  this  carving  consists 
are  two  soldiers,  one  of  which,  with  a  figure  in  ordinary  civil 
costume,  is  in  the  background,  and  hardly  distinct  enough  to 
describe.  The  other  soldier  appears  in  the  armour  of  a  knight  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  wears  on  his  head  a  basinet,  to  whicli 
is  attached  a  camail,  or  tippet  of  mail,  covering  the  breast  and 
neck,  epaulieres  protect  the  shoulders,  and  a  long  sleeveless  surcoat 
is  worn  over  the  body  armour.  On  the  panel  at  the  west  end  of  the 
coffer.  Our  Lord  is  represented  clad  in  a  long  tunic,  with  a  nimbus 
about  his  head,  bearing  his  cross.  The  other  figures  in  this  group 
consist  of  a  female,  probably  intended  to  represent  St.  INIary,  and  a 
soldier,  the  details  of  whose  armour  are  not  very  clearly  developed. 

In  front  of  this  coffer  are  three  groups ;  the  westernmost  appears 
to  represent  the  deposition  from  the  cross  :  this  is  partly  destroyed. 
On  one  side  is  represented  a  man  clad  in  a  close-fitting  jack,  or  short 
vest,  with  a  baAvdrick  or  broad  girdle  about  the  loins,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  hammer  ;  in  the  background  appears  a  ladder.    Another 
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figure,  with  a  hammer  or  pincers,  appears  in  the  other  side  of  the 
body  of  Our  Lord.  Two  other  figures  appear  on  the  right  of  the 
cross,  probably  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John. 

The  middle  panel  in  front  represents  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord.  He  appears  rising  from  the  sepulchre,  with  the  Conventional 
cross  in  His  left  hand,  His  right  hand,  with  two  of  the  fingers  erect, 
being  upheld  in  the  act  of  benediction.  Four  soldiers  complete  this 
group  :  of  these,  two  appear  in  the  background,  standing  behind 
the  sepulchre ;  their  lower  limbs  are  consequently  hid.  They  are 
represented  in  the  armour  of  knights  :  basinets,  with  camails  of  mail, 
protect  the  heads,  necks,  and  breasts ;  the  shoulders,  arms,  and 
hands  are  defended  by  ejDaulieres  brassarts,  vambraces  and  gaunt- 
lets of  plate  ;  and  their  bodies  are  covered  with  close-fitting  jupons 
worn  over  the  plastron  de  fer ;  one  holds  a  glave,  the  other  a  pole- 
axe.  Outside  and  in  front  of  the  tomb  are  grouped  two  soldiers  in 
a  sleeping  attitude,  in  like  armour  as  the  former;  one  wears  a 
dagger,  or  anelace,  on  his  right  side. 

The  last  and  easternmost  panel  in  front  represents  Our  Saviour 
in  the  Garden,  after  His  resurrection,  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen. 
The  upper  part  of  His  body  is  nude,  but  the  loins  are  covered  with 
loose  drapery. 

This  is  the  only  moveable  Easter  Sepulchre  of  wood  (for  such  I 
believe  it  to  be)  I  have  met  with,  and  therefore  I  have  somewhat 
described  it  at  length.  The  carvings  are  not  unlike  those  sculp- 
tiu'es  in  relief  in  alabaster  called  "tables,"  so  frequent  in  our 
churches  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  some  of  which  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with.  From  the  hood  which  Pilate  is  represented  as 
wearing,  I  attribute  this  carved  Sepidchre  to  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  or  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  fixed  and  permanent  receptacles  of  masonry, 
of  arcliitectural  and  sculptured  design,  some  consisting  of  a  simj^le 
arch  only  beneath  wliich  the  moveable  Easter  Sepulchre  was  placed  ; 
others  of  more  elaborate  work  to  be  found  in  some,  but  not  the 
greater  part  of  oiu*  churches ;  but  in  all  instances,  I  think,  con- 
structed within,  or  attached  to  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 

I  cannot  find  the  introduction  of  these  receptacles  to  have  taken 
place  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  There  may  be  some  of 
a  prior  period,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  such.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  describing  a  few  instances. 

At  Cubbington  Church,  Warwickshire,  the  receptacle'^consists 
of  a  low  platform  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  beneath  a  plain 
jDointed  elliptical-shaped  arch,  devoid  of  sculpture  or  ornament. 
This  appears  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Long  Itchington  Church,  in 
the  same  county,  is  an  arched  recess  at  some  height  from  the  pave- 
ment, surmounted  by  a  pedimental  canopy.  This  appears  also  to  be 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Witliin  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Garthorpe  Church, 
Leicestershire,  is  a  recess  surmounted  by  a  plain  pointed  elliptic 
arch,  but  without  any  ajDpearance  of  a  tomb  beneath ;  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  receptacle  for  the  Easter  Sej)ulchre.  Above  this 
arch  is  a  recess  with  a  plain  pedimental  canopy ;  this  appears  to 
have  served  for  the  deposition  of  the  pix  containing  the  host.  These 
two  several  receptacles,  I  think,  are  of  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

In  the  north  wall  of  tlie  chancel  of  Bilton  Church,  War-wick- 
shire,  the  receptacle  for  the  Easter  Sepulchre  appears  in  a  recess 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  and  enriched  ogee-shaped  arch,  elaborately 
moulded  and  crocheted,  terminating  with  a  hnial.  The  architec- 
tural design  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Stanton  St.  John,  Oxford- 
shire, is  a  recess  surmounted  by  an  ogee-shaped  arch,  richly 
crocketed  and  cusped  within,  and  presenting  features  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  recess  in  Bilton  Church,  and  apparently  of  the  same 
period. 

The  most  interesting  examples,  however,  of  receptacles  for 
Easter  Sepulchres,  wherein  both  architectural  features  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit  and  sculptured  accessories  skilfully  worked  out  are 
combined,  are  to  be  met  v/ith  in  the  churches  of  Hawton,  and  St. 
Peter,  Sibthorp,  jS"ottinghamshire ;  Heckington,  Xavenby,  and 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  Lincolnshire ;  Patrington,  Yorkshire;  Xorthwold, 
Norfolk ;  and  Holcombe  Burnell,  Devonshire. 

That  of  St.  Peter,  Sibthorp,  very  recently  discovered  on  the 
removal  of  a  monument,  contains  above  the  arched  recess  for  the 
sepulchre  a  niche  above,  apparently  for  the  reception  of  the  host. 

That  at  Heckington  is  a  line  and  rich  specimen  of  architectural 
composition  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  front,  under  four  rich 
pedimental  canopies,  are  rej^resented  four  soldiers ;  above  is  a  recess 
beneath  a  triangular  arch  ;  above  this  arch  is  the  resurrection  of  Our 
Lord  Avith  two  angels  beneath.  On  either  side  of  the  arch  are 
angels  and  figures  of  the  three  Maries.  The  whole  design  and  com- 
position is  worthy  of  attentive  study. 

In  the  chancel  of  Hawton  Church,  Xottinghamshire,  the  receptacle 
for  the  Easter  Sepulchre  in  general  design  resembles  that  at  Heck- 
ington, though  many  of  the  features  are  different.  The  four  soldiers, 
represented  as  watching  the  sepulchre,  have,  as  defensive  armour 
basinets,  hawberks  of  chain  mail,  with  sleeveless  surcoats  over,  and 
heater  shaped  shields.  On  one  side  of  this  receptacle  is  a  small 
recess,  apparently  for  the  deposition  of  the  pix  containing  the  host. 
Close  to  this  receptacle,  andof  coeval  date,  is  the  fine  monument 
and  recumbent  effigy  of  Robert  de  Compton,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Hawton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  whom  this  beautiful 
receptacle  for  the  sepulchre  and  his  oaati  monument,  harmoniously 
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grouped  together,  and  presenting  both  in  general  design  and  archi- 
tectural and  sculptured  detail,  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  comjDOsi- 
tion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ajDpear  to  have  been  constructed. 

The  receptacle  for  the  Easter  ISepidchre  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  is 
very  fine  and  interesting,  and  a  rich  specimen  of  arcliitectural 
design  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  composition  consists  of 
three  trefoil-headed  arches  with  pedimental  canopies  above,  richly 
crocheted  and  finialled.  In  the  three  divisions  at  the  base  are 
represented,  in  reclining  positions,  three  soldiers  in  hawberks  and 
sleeveless  surcoats,  with  heater-shaped  shields. 

At  Patrington  Church,  Yorkshire,  the  receptacle  for  the  sepulclire 
does  not  appear  of  the  same  age  as  those  at  Hawton,  Heckington, 
and  Lincoln  ;  but  is  probably  a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  represents  the  watching  of  tliree  soldiers  beneath  three 
ogee-shaped  canopies,  and  above  is  a  representation  of  Our  Saviour 
emerging  from  the  sepulclue,  the  lid  of  wliich  is  being  raised  by 
two  angels. 

A  recess  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  East  Kirby  Church, 
Lincobisliire,  exhibits  architectural  features  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tmy,  but  the  only  sculptured  accessories  are  the  bustes  of  three 
women,  apparently  representing  the  three  Maries  ;  but  tliis  recep- 
tacle has  one  peculiar  feature  belonging  to  it  which  I  have  not  met 
^nth  elsewhere,  for,  partly  projecting  from  the  ledge  on  which  the 
Easter  Sepulchre  was  ^^laced,  is  a  stone  basin,  without  perforation, 
for  the  reception,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  oblations  it  was  customary 
to  otter,  in  ancient  accounts,  as  I  have  before  observed,  called 
"  Creeping  silver^ 

At  N'orthwold  Church,  Norfolk,  is  a  sculptured  design  for  the 
reception  of  the  sepulchre,  in  which  are  represented  four  soldiers 
watching  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
sculpture  is  much  defaced. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Holcombe  Bm^nell  Church, 
Devonshire,  near  the  altar,  is  some  sculpture  in  alto  relievo,  repre- 
senting the  resurrection  and  soldiers  watching.  This  I  have  not 
yet  seen,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  it  more  particularly. 

In  some  alterations  made  in  the  chancel  of  Withybrook  Church, 
Warwick sliire,  in  the  year  18-1:8,  the  remains  of  the  receptacle  for 
the  Easter  Sepulchre  were  discovered.  These  consisted  of  an  arch 
three  feet  tliree  inches  across,  the  lower  part  panelled,  and  the 
sofiit  of  the  arch  diapered ;  the  ground  was  coloured  azure,  with  wliite 
stars  interspersed.  At  the  back  of  the  arch  the  ground  was  painted 
red,  Avith  white  and  blue  leaves.  At  the  back  were  sciUptm-ed 
angels  and  two  armed  figures  of  soldiers ;  these  were  much  mutilated, 
but  from  fragments  of  taces  attached  to  the  breast-plate  of  one  of 
them,  this  receptacle  had  apparently  been  constructed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YL,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Eound 
the  body  armour  of  the  other  soldier  was  a  bawdric. 

VOL.  XI.,  PT.  I.  L 
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The  receptacles  I  have  described  present,  one  or  more  of  them, 
the  recess  mthin  which  the  moveable  sepulchre  was  set,  the  recess 
for  the  pix  containing  the  host,  tlie  basin  for  the  creeping  silver  or 
offertory,  and  the  group  of  soldiers  for  the  watch. 

I  now  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  with  my  scattered  notes, 
and  imperfect  and  discursive  remarks. 

To  look  back  upon  the  past,  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  clue  to 
some  neglected  or  misunderstood  point  relating  to  church  discipline 
and  customs  in  former  ages,  is  not  immaterial.  What  our  fore- 
fathers, our  learned  Divines  at  the  Eeformation,  understood  and 
were  able  to  comment  upon,  have  now  been  in  great  measure 
forgotten. 

It  is  no  needless  or  idle  research  to  inquire  into  and  pursue  the 
origin,  progress,  and  disuse  of  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  relics  pertaining  to  such  still  to  be  found  in  our  churches,  historic 
memorials  of  the  past,  are,  to  the  great  majority  of  us,  like  what  has 
been  said  of  the  pyramids  of  old,  "  they  mumble  something,  but 
what  it  is  we  know  not." 


Tlie   Battle   of   Stoke. — By   the    Venerable    Edward    Trollope, 
F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

The  Battle  of  Stoke,  although  not  so  famous  as  that  of  Bosworth, 
inasmuch  as  it  led  to  no  change  of  dynasty,  was  a  very  important 
one,  as  being  the  last  of  that  long  series  of  lamentable  contests  for 
the  crown  of  England,  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  had  Richard  III.,  been 
allowed  a  very  little  more  thne  for  siunmoning  the  forces  of  England 
to  his  aid,  after  the  Earl  of  Richmond  had  landed  as  an  invader, 
he  would  have  repelled  him,  tln-ough  the  acknowledged  power  of 
Richard  as  a  commander,  and  his  great  personal  valour;  for  even 
after  his  disastrous  defeat  and  death,  the  Yorkist  adherents  were 
more  powerful  than  those  of  Lancaster,  and  scarcely  tolerated  the 
compromise  so  ungraciously  offered  by  Henry  VIL,  and  tardily 
fulfilled,  of  marrying  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  rightful  heiress  of  the 
crown. 

Then,  becoming  more  and  more  discontented  at  the  result  of 
their  submission  as  time  advanced,  which  was  clearly  leading 
to  the  complete  supremacy  of  their  rivals,  they  were  ready  to 
promote  any  fresh  attempt  in  behalf  of  a  Yorkist  claimant  of  the 
crown. 

This  feeling  especially  prevailed  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
the  house  of  York  had  nimierous  adherents,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
where  it  was  much  beloved  through  the  recollection  of  the  gracious 
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sway  of  Eichard  Duke  of  York  ;  but  for  a  time  there  was  no  opening 
for  any  attempt  of  tliis  sort,  as  both  the  male  and  female  heirs  of 
the  house  of  York  were  in  the  hands  of  the  astute  Henry ; 
the  former,  being  the  young  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of 
(George  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Isabel,  daughter  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  and  the  latter  Henry 
had  thought  prudent  to  make  his  queen.  Yet  the  Yorkists,  thorouglily 
discontented  with  the  Lancastrian  rule,  and  conscious  of  their  strength, 
only  awaited  an  opportunity  of  rising  against  one  whom  they  con- 
sidered to  be  an  unrightful  heir,  and  this  presented  itself  when  the 
new  king  was  making  a  progress  of  a  pacificatory  character  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  chiefs  of  this  movement,  serving  as  the 
preface  to  a  more  important  one,  were  Thomas,  Viscount  Lovel, 
who  took  action  in  Yorkshire,  and  Sir  Humplirey  Stafford,  with 
his  brother  Thomas  Stafford,  who  acted  in  concert  with  him  in 
Worcestershire,  and  left  sanctuary  at  Colchester  for  this  purpose. 
These  raised  a  considerable  force  in  Yorkshire  and  Worcestershire,  in 
the  hope  of  surj)rising  the  King,  and  capturing  him  by  a  coiq:)  cle  main. 
All  unconscious  of  his  danger,  Henry  got  as  far  as  Lincoln 'before 
any  report  of  the  project  reached  him ;  and  even  then  he  made  so 
light  of  it,  as  to  advance  to  York.  When  there,  however,  he  was 
fully  assured  of  the  intended  advance  of  Lord  Lovel  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Staffords  on  the  other,  who  were  already  threatening  the 
safety  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  and  that  both  were  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  force.  This  was  a  critical  moment  for  Henry,  as  he 
had  no  number  of  retainers  around  him,  and  was  in  a  disaffected 
district ;  but  by  the  aid  of  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  he 
smnmoned  to  his  assistance,  he  hastily  raised  a  body  of  3000  men, 
and  commissioned  the  Duke  either  to  fight,  or  treat  with  the 
enemy,  as  he  thought  best.  Alarmed  at  that  movement,  and  fully 
aware  that  this  first  levy,  although  small  and  ill-armed,  would  soon 
be  strongly  recruited,  both  the  Yorkshire  and  Worcestershire  forces 
accepted  the  terms  offered  them,  and  their  cliiefs  fled.  Lord  Lovel  to 
Lancashire,  where  he  was  concealed  by  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and 
the  Staffords  to  sanctuary  at  Colnham,  near  Abingdon,  whence  they 
were  carried  off  to  the  Tower,  after  which  Sir  Humphrey  was  executed 
at  Tyburn,  and  his  brother  was  j^ardoned. 

But  another,  and  a  far  more  serious  Yorkist  enterprise,  was  in 
progress  at  this  tune,  which  culminated  in  the  Battle  of  Stoke. 
Its  foundation  was  laid  by  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  and  tutor  of 
Oxford,  embued  with  strong  feelings  in  behalf  of  theHouse  of  York, 
and  who  was  tempted  by  the  noble  appearance  and  promising 
quahfications  of  one  of  his  pupils  to  set  him  up  as  a  candidate 
for  the  crown,  lost  to  the  Yorkists  tlirough  Henry's  victory  at 
Bosworth.  The  name  of  this  pupil  was  Lambert  Symnell,  the  son 
of  Thomas  Symnell,  a  joiner  of  Oxford,  whom  Simon  first  carefully 
prepared  for  the  daring  part  assigned  to    him,    and  then  caused 
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reports  to  be  spread  abroad  that  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
male  heir  of  the  House  of  York,  had  escaj)ed  from  prison,  and  would 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown.  His  next 
move  was  to  send  over  Symnell  to  Ireland,  where  the  fact 
that  the  real  Earl  was  still  safe  in  the  Tower  could  not  be  so  readily- 
proved  as  in  England,  and  through  the  ardent  feelings  of  the  Irish, 
whose  judgment  was  blinded  by  their  enthusiasm,  Simon's  wild 
design  succeeded  thoroughly  ;  for  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  soon  espoused  the  pretenders  cause,  as 
well  as  very  many  of  that  warm-hearted  people.  Emissaries  were 
next  sent  from  Ireland  to  the  leading  Yorkists  in  England,  and  to 
Margaret,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Burgundy,  second  wife  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  slain  by  the  Swiss  at  l!^ancy,  and  sister  of 
Edward  lY.,  who  at  once  took  vigorous  steps  to  jDromote  the  cause ; 
and  through  her  wealth  and  influence  had  much  power  to  aid 
it.  She  must  have  known  that  Symnell  was  an  imposter;  but, 
through  her  hatred  of  the  rival  house  of  Lancaster,  was  glad 
of  any  means  likely  to  uproot  it,  and  probably  projDOsed  to  use 
the  pretender  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  restoration  of  the  Crown 
of  England  to  a  real  member  of  her  family.  To  this  end  she  urgently 
entreated  her  nephew,  John  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la 
Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  of  York,  to  come 
over  to  her,  and  when  she  was  engaged  in  raising  forces  Lord  Lovel 
resorted  to  her,  whilst  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  acted  as  the  agent  of 
the  party  in  Yorkshire. 

Eventually,  she  collected  a  body  of  2000  men,  whom  she  sent 
over  to  Dublin  under  an  experienced  Flemish  commander,  Martin 
Swartz.  Thus  Germans  and  Irish  took  part  with  the  Yorkists  of 
the  north  of  England  in  a  bold  enterprise  against  Henry  VII.,  in 
behalf  of  a  sham  prince,  who  would  probably  soon  have  been  cast 
aside  if  the  project  had  prospered. 

After  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  reached  the  confederate  troops  in 
Dublin,  the  young  pretender  was  solemnly  crowned  as  King  of 
England,  whence  he  was  carried  to  the  castle  on  men's  shoulders. 
The  force  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  the  Pyle  of  Fowdrey,  near 
Lancaster.*     Soon  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  his 

*The  Pile,  or  Peel,  of  Fowdrey  was  a  famous  stronghold  belonging  to  Furness  Abbey, 
whose  Abbot  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Furness.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  three  islands 
protecting  the  approach  to  the  present  harbour  of  Barrow,  and  which  was  formerly  used  by 
those  bound  for,  or  embarking  from,  the  promontory  of  Furness.  The  Pile  was  built  circa 
1170,  at  the  same  time  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Abbey  of  Furness,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ruins  in  the  north.  Its  plan  can  be  distinctly  discerned,  as  portions  of  most 
of  its  principal  walls  are  still  standing,  including  the  foundations  of  its  barbican.  It  may  be 
seen  beyond  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  of  Furness  from  the  churchyard  and  Castle 
ten-ace  at  Lancaster,  and  is  near  to  Barrow,  in  the  memory  of  jnany  persons  simply  a  fishing 
village,  but  now  a  town  containing  20,00(1  inhabitants. 

Fowdrey  is  also  remarkable  from  its  having  been  asserted  by  Gerard  that  Barnacle  Geese 
derived  their  life  there  from  marine  barnacles  here,  he  saying  at  the  end  of  the  ;Jrd  book  of  his 
Historic  of  Plants,  Edition  of  1.397:  "There  is  a  small  Uande  in  Lanca.shire called  the  Pile 
of  Foulders,  wherein  are  founde  the  broken  peces  of  old  and  bruesed  ships,  some  whereof  haue 
beene  cast  thither  by  shuperacke,  and  also  the  trunks  or  bodies  with  the  branches  of  old  and 
rotten  trees,  caste  up  there  likewise  ;  whereon  is  found  a  certaine  spume  or  froth,  that  in  time 
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brother  John  Broughton,  Thomas  and  James  Harrington,  Robert 
Percy,  of  Knaresboroiigh ;  AYilliam  Kay,  of  Hahfax ;  Robert  Manning, 
of  Dunstable ;  John  Mallory,  of  Litchboroiigh ;  Robert  Mallory,  of 
Fawsley ;  Giles  Mallory,  of  Greens  Norton ;  and  William  Mallory, 
of  Stow,  all  of  Northamptonshire ;  Richard  Harleston,  Thomas 
Batell,  Edward  Frank,  Richard  Middleton,  Robert  Hilton,  Clement 
Shelton,  Alexander  Appleby,  Richard  Banke,  Edward  Juse,  Thomas 
Blandrehassett,  Roger  Harthington,  Richard  Hoiggison,  John 
Avyntry,  Roland  Robinson,  and  others,  with  a  force  amounting  to 
about  8000  men.  These  advanced  southwards  through  Yorkshire 
by  easy  marches  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  people  or  property 
on  the  line  of  their  march,  in  the  hope  that  some  at  least  might 
join  their  ranks.  The  Earl's  design  was  to  make  for  Newark,  and 
boldly  to  give  battle  to  the  King  in  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom. 
Meanwhile  Henry,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, had  levied  an  army  under  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  hastened  forward  to  the  protection  of  that 
town  ;  but  before  doing  so,  for  the  double  purj)ose  of  promoting 
discipline  in  Ms  army  and  preventing  the  alienation  of  the  people's 
good  feeling  towards  himself,  tlu-ough  whose  lands,  towns,  and 
villages,  he  was  about  to  march,  he  issued  a  stern  proclamation, 
probably  drawn  up  by  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Chancellor  of  England,  forbidding  all  plunder  and  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  army  under  pain  of  death,  and  tlu'eatening  all  camjD 
followers  and  prostitutes  with  imprisonment.  Starting  from  Kenil- 
worth  for  Coventry,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshu'e, 
he  reached  Leicester,  Sunday  June  lOtli.  The  next  day  he  advanced 
to  Loughborough,  when  the  Chancellor's  levies,  commanded  by  his 
nephew,  Robert  Morton,  were  placed  in  the  van  under  the  standard 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Then  the  King  proved  that  he  was  in 
earnest  respecting  his  proclamation,  for  the  prison  of  the  town, 
supplemented  by  the  stocks,  was  filled  at  once  with  vagabonds  and 
prostitutes  to  prevent  their  becoming  camp-followers,  which  act  of 
severity  prevented  the  approach  of  others  during  the  rest  of  the 
march.  The  next  day,  Tuesday  12tli,  the  army  encamped  in  a  field 
under  a  wood  called  Bonley  Rice.  Continuing  the  march  the  next 
day,  the  marshals  and  harbingers  of  the  royal  army,  through  some 

breedeth  unto  certaine  shels,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a 
■svitesh  colour  ;  wherein  is  conteined  a  thing  in  forme  like  a  lace  of  silke  finely  wouen  as  it 
were  togither,  of  a  whitesh  colour ;  one  end  whereof  is  fastened  into  the  inside  of  the  sliell 
even  as  the  fish  of  oisters  and  muskles  are  ;  the  other  ende  is  made  fast  unto  the  bell}'  of  a 
iiide  masse  or  lumpe,  which  in  time  commeth  to  the  shape  and  forme  of  a  bird  :  when  it  is 
perfectly  formed,  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that  appeeretli  is  the  foresaid  lace 
or  string,  next  come  the  legs  of  the  birde  hanging  out;  and  as  it  groweth  greater  it  openeth 
the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  foorth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill ;  in  short 
space  after  it  commeth  to  full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  gathereth  feathers, 
and  groweth  bigger  than  a  mallard,  and  lesser  than  a  goose;  hauing  blacke  legs  and  bill  or 
beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  white  spotted  in  such  manner  as  is  our  Magge-Pie,  called  in 
some  places  a  Pie-Annett,  which  the  people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a  trie 
goose ;  which  place  aforosaidc  and  all  those  parts  adioining.  do  so  much  abound  therewith, 
that  one  of  the  best  is  bought  for  three-pence  :  for  the  truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt,  may  it 
please  them  to  repair  xinto  me,  and  I  shall  satesfie  them  by  the  testimonie  of  good  witnesses." 
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misunderstanding,  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  encampment  of 
the  troops  nor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  King  when  evening 
arrived,  so  that  after  wandering  about  for  some  time  near  Nottingham, 
they  encamj)ed  in  a  bean  field  under  a  "fayre  longe  liill,"  near 
that  town,  for  the  night,  and  the  King  himself  lodged  at  a  gentleman's 
house  by  the  way  side  three  miles  from  Nottingham.  From  this 
cause  a  report  was  spread  that  the  King  had  fled,  when  those  accused 
of  being  the  authors  of  it  were  summarily  hung  up  on  an  ash  tree 
at  Nottingham  bridge  end.  The  next  day,  Thursday  14th,  being 
Corpus  Christi  day,  the  King  attended  mass  in  the  parish  church, 
and  then  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  had  sounded,  he  swiftly  rode  back 
to  meet  and  welcome  Lord  Strange,  son  of  George  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  at  the  head  of  his  father's  levies,  and  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  a  reinforcement  of  a  most  important  and  assuring  character, 
said  by  one  of  the  heralds  who  accompanied  the  army,  to  be  "inow 
to  have  beten  al  the  king's  enemies." 

This  secret  retrograde  movement,  however,  for  a  time  caused 
considerable  doubt,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  and  perhaps  led  to  a 
little  panic  that  subsequently  occurred  ;  for  after  the  King's  van  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  near  Nottingham  bridge, 
the  King  with  the  main  body  near  Lenton  and  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
forces  on  the  left  in  Lenton  meadows,  an  alarm  rose,  and  many  fled 
in  fear,  which  obliged  the  King  and  his  more  trusty  troops  to  turn 
out  in  array,  when  confidence  was  restored.  On  Friday,  the  15th, 
the  King,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  by  Southwell  towards 
Newark,  marched  forward  and  encamped  that  night  at  Ratcliffe. 
There  again  there  was  a  night  alarm,  probably  occasioned  this  time 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  nearness  of  the  enemy,  and  that  a  battle 
was  imminent.  Many  now  fled ;  but  the  King  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  soon  reassured  the  army  in  general,  and  it  was  found,  as  the 
above-mentioned  herald  records,  "  that  no  man  of  worship  fledde, 
but  raskells."  The  next  day,  Saturday,  June  16th,  the  King,  after 
having  attended  two  masses,  one  of  which  was  celebrated  by  Jolin 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  secured  five  good  guides,  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  roads,  villages,  and  woods,  between  Eatcliffe  and 
Newark,  and  resumed  his  march.  Two  of  these  guides  he  ordered  to 
attend  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  the  van,  and  the  other  he  retained 
for  his  own  service,  the  whole  force  now  consisting  of  from  8,000  to 
10,000  men.  Advancing  through  East  Bridgeford,  and  thence  by 
Knighton  and  Flintham,  Henry  reached  Newark,  and  proceeding 
along  the  Foss-way  three  miles  beyond  it,  encamped  in  Stoke  field, 
taking  up  his  position  on  and  around  a  little  eminence  where  a  toll- 
bar  now  stands. 

Later  on  the  same  day,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  also  arrived  at  Stoke, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Martin  Swartz,  encamped  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  above,  west  of  the  Foss-way,  and  between  the  windmills  in 
Stoke  and  Elston  fields,  on  a  spot  commanding  the  level  ground 
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below,  formerly  in  part  of  a  marshy  cliaracter,  and  lying  on  the  edge 
of  the  Trent. 

Both  armies  passed  the  night  in  their  respective  quarters  quietly, 
but  fully  prepared  for  the  now  inevitable  fight  on  the  next  day,  Saturday, 
June  1 6tli.  When  the  morning  dawned,  the  King  drew  up  his  army  in 
tliree  lines,  placing  his  best  men  in  the  van,  which  was  supported  by 
wings.  He  then  addressed  them,  and  created  three  of  the  captains 
knights  bannerets — viz.,  Gilbert  Talbot,  John  Cheney,  and  William 
Stow.  The  van  tlten  advanced  towards  the  enemy  with  loud  shouts 
and  trumpets  sounding  as  a  challenge  to  the  Earl's  forces  to  do  battle 
in  the  plain,  below  their  position.  Whether  it  was  prudent  to  do  so  on 
the  Earl's  part  or  not  is  very  questionable;  and  it  is  still  more  doubtful 
whether  the  prudent  Henry  would  have  forgone  this  great  advan- 
tage of  position,  had  he  possessed  it ;  but  with  all  the  gallantry  of 
his  house,  the  Earl  hesitated  not  a  minute  when  thus  challenged 
by  the  hereditary  foe  of  his  family,  and  at  once  gave  the  signal  for 
advance,  after  a  short  address,  in  which  he  bid  his  followers  to 
remember  his  honom*,  and  reminded  them  that  their  lives  depended 
upon  their  victory  or  defeat. 

Before  describing  the  battle  that  ensued,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
some,  at  least,  to  gather  up  the  precise  character  of  the  armour  and 
arms  of  the  combatants. 

At  this  time,  the  armour  of  a  knight,  besides  his  shield  bearing 
his  arms,  consisted  of  a  steel  helmet,  a  salade,  with  a  mentoniere,  or 
chin-piece,  and  a  visor  turning  on  pivots  by  the  ears,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  be  raised  above  the  top  of  the  helmet,  or  lowered,  to 
cover  the  whole  face.  A  collar,  or  standard  of  mail,  protecting  the 
neck.  A  cuirass  of  plate,  having  a  projecting  vertical  edge  in  front, 
called  the  tapul.  Pauldrons,  or  shoulcler-j^ieces,  having  overlapping 
plates  below,  the  one  for  the  lance,  or  sword  arm,  being  smaller 
than  the  other,  to  allow  of  free  action,  and  having  a  gusset  of  mail 
below.  Coudieres,  or  basin-like  plates,  covering  the  elbows,  much 
smaller  than  those  worn  ten  years  before.  Plain  plate  brassarts  and 
vambraces  for  the  arms,  and  gauntlets  with  large  overlapping  plates 
protecting  the  hands.  Below  the  cuirass  was  a  skirt  of  mail,  over 
which  were  scalloped-edged  taces  and  six  tuiles  pendent  from  these, 
or  a  border  of  mail  below  the  taces.  Plain  plate  cuirasses  covered  the 
thighs  ;  genouillieres  having  overlapping  plates  above  and  below  the 
knee  jambs,  the  legs  ;  and  sollerets  of  overlapping  plates,  still  pointed, 
but  swelling  out  at  the  toes,  the  feet,  with  gussets  of  mail  between 
these  and  the  jambs.  Over  the  armour  a  short  surcoat,  or  tabbard  was 
worn,  on  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  wearer  were  displayed. 
The  arms  of  a  knight  were  a  long  lance,  to  which  a  pennon  bearing 
his  badge,  or  device,  was  attached  ;  a  straight  sword  worn  in  front, 
or  on  the  left  side  ;  and  a  long  dagger,  or  miserecorde,  on  the  right 
side.  Lastly,  riclily  wrought  steel,  silver,  or  silver-gilt  rowell  spurs 
completed  the  equipment  of  a  knight. 
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For  the  two  accompanying  cuts,  giving  the  armoiu' of  knights  of 
this  period,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Eev.  Herbert  Haines,  the  author  of  a 
very  vahiable  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses,  published  in  1861. 

The  first  is  the  effigy  of  a  now  anonymous  knight  of  this  period, 
engraved  upon  a  brass  plate  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Warner, 
brass-founders,  London,  and  is  additionally  valuable  from  the  re- 
presentation of  a  visored  helm  of  the  period  beneath  the  knight's 
head. 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  brass  of  Henry  Covert,  at  North 
Minims,  Herts,  who  died  1488. 

No  exact  uniformity  of  arms  and  armour  was  attempted  to  be 
enforced  at  this  period ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  classed  under  the  head  of  gunners  or  arque- 
busiers,  archers,  cross-bowmen,  or  javelin  and  spearmen ;  and  were 
summoned  to  appear  in  the  field  with  these  arms,  which  of  course 
differed  considerably  in  make,  because  made  in  many  different 
localities  without  any  exact  standard  to  follow.  Gunners  certainly 
appeared  among  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  forces  at  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  act  of  attainder  subsequently  passed  against 
the  Earl  and  his  adherents,  wherein  he  is  accused  of  having  arrived 
at  Furness,  "accompayed  with  a  greate  multytude  of  straungers 
with  force  and  armes,  that  ys  to  saye,  Swerdys,  Speris,  Marespikes, 
Bowes,  Gonnes,  Harneys,  Brigandynes,  Hawberkes,  and  many  other 
"Wepyns  and  Harneys  defensible,  ymagynying,  compassyng,  and 
conspirying  the  deth  and  deposition,  and  utter  destruction  of  oure 
soveraygne  leige  lorde  the  kyng,  and  the  subversion  of  all  this  reahne." 
These  "  gonnes,"  commonly  called  liancl-gonuQ^,  Avere  used  both  by 
cavalry,  or  dragoons,  and  by  infantry.  We  first  hear  of  their 
adoption  at  the  siege  of  Arras,  in  1414,  and  they  were  commonly 
used  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century.  They  consisted  of  a  short 
brass  or  iron  tube  fixed  into  a  wooden  stock,  with  a  rest  at  the  base 
of  the  tube,  and  sometimes  had  a  moveable  chamber,  but  at  first  no 
lock.  When  used  by  a  dragoon,  the  stock  was  supplied  with  a 
ring,  serving  to  suspend  it  to  a  band  or  cord  round  the  dragoon's 
neck ;  and  attached  to  the  pomel  of  the  saddle  was  a  forked  rest, 
which  hung  down  from  it  when  not  in  use,  but  was  upraised  to 
support  the  gun  when  the  dragoon  took  aim  and  fired  by  the  aid  of 
a  matchcord.  Subsequently  these  primitive  guns  were  called  arque- 
busses,  and  by  degrees,  served  to  supersede  the  ancient  system  of 
warfare  most  completely. 

Tlirough  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  John  Hewitt  and  J.  H.  Parker, 
the  accompanying  cuts  of  a  hand  gunner  and  a  horse  gunner,  or 
dragoon,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  are  given,  taken  from 
their  work  on  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons,  vol.  iii.  jDlates  88,  104. 

From  the  same  source  also  is  derived  the  group  of  local  archers 
(vol.  iii.,  plate  98)  which  follows,  and  also  the  crossbow-men  and 
bilhnen  given  in  the  third  plate. 
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The  harness,  or  armour,  of  soldiers  at  this  time  consisted  of  some 
pieces  of  plate,  brigandine  work,  and  small  portions  of  mail.  The 
salade  was  commonly  worn  by  all,  of  which  there  were  three  kinds 
— used  contemporaneously  : 

1.  A  steel  skull-cap,  with  a  prolongation  behind,  to  protect  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

2.  The  same,  having  a  fixed  half  visor  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  face,  and  supplied  with  a  horizontal  slit  for  sight. 

3.  The  same,  with  a  whole  moveable  visor  that  could  either  be 
let  down  over  the  whole  face,  or  raised  above  the  skull-cap.  These 
salades  were  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  plume  or  crest. 

Hawberks,  originally  always  of  mail,  but  subsequently  of  plate, 
were  now  often  composed  of  leather,  or  cuir  bouilli,  and  brigandine 
work,  composed  externally  of  velvet,  silk,  cloth,  or  canvas,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  internally  of  small  steel  scales  riveted 
to  the  outer  covering,  the  heads  of  the  rivets  showing  externally,  the 
whole  being  flexible,  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  wearer.  Sleeved 
jackets  of  this  work  were  also  worn ;  and  when  plate  armour  was 
gradually  discarded  piece  after  piece,  brigandine  work  temporarily 
succeeded  it.  With  such  arms,  and  in  such  armour,  the  two  armies 
engaged  at  the  Battle  of  Stoke,  when,  for  the  last  time,  the  House 
of  York  was  arrayed  against  that  of  Lancaster  in  deadly  combat. 

In  answer  to  the  King's  challenge  down  poured  the  Earl's  men 
into  the  plain  of  Stoke  and  Elston  fields,  English,  Irish,  and  Germans, 
all  eager  for  the  fray ;  and  yet  advancing  in  good  order,  in  the  hope 
that  by  a  dashing  but  steady  charge  they  might  drive  back  the  first 
line  of  the  royal  army  upon  the  second,  and  thus  throw  the  whole 
into  confusion.  They  encountered  the  enemy  immediately  on  the  south 
or  south-east  of  the  village  of  Stoke,  on  a  spot  now  partly  occupied 
by  Sir  Eobert  Bromley's  garden,  but  failed  in  their  design ;  for  the 
royal  vanguard,  although  fiercely  attacked,  stood  their  ground  after 
the  usual  manner  of  Englishmen ;  and  then  tliroughout  the  battle . 
that  ensued  seem  to  have  profited  by  their  superior  numbers  and 
discipline.  For  three  hours  the  contest  raged  with  doubtful  results, 
both  the  English  and  Germans  on  the  Earl's  side  behaving  with 
the  utmost  gallantry,  as  well  as  the  ill-armed  Irish,  for  all  fought  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity,  although  gradually  thinned  by  the  steady 
and  continued  fire  of  the  enemy's  archers. 

On  the  other  hand  King  Henry's  vanguard  had  also  suffered  much, 
for  half  their  numbers  had  fallen,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
slain.  At  this  critical  moment  a  large  reinforcement  was  sent 
forward  by  the  King,  and  a  charge  followed,  which  proved  decisive ; 
for  the  Earl's  exhausted  troops  could  not  cope  with  these  fresh  men, 
so  that  their  thinned  line  was  broken  up,  and  a  terrible  slaughter 
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ensued,  ending  in  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  survivors.  Lord  Lovel* 
was  the  only  leader  of  any  eminence  that  escaped,  the  others  falling 
like  brave  men  on  the  field,  sword  in  hand,  among  whom  were  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  brave  Swartz,  Maurice 
Eitz  Thomas,  the  coimnander  of  the  Irish,  Sir  Thomas  Broughton, 
together  with  at  least  4000  men.  Well  might  the  trumpets  of  the 
royal  army  sound,  for  the  victory  was  complete ;  and  well  might 
their  cry  be,  "  King  Henry,  King  Henry,"  for  his  crown  Avhicli  had 
been  seriously  imperilled,  now  rested  firmly  on  his  brow,  and  his 
enemies  had  fled  for  their  lives.  The  only  hope  of  escape  for 
these  was  to  place  the  Trent  between  them  and  their  victors,  and  to 
this  end  they  hurried  headlong  down  the  gully,  leading  to  Stoke 
Marsh  and  Eiskerton  Eord,  where  the  river  is  about  170  yards  wide; 
but  the  victors  were  upon  them,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  fugitives 
was  so  great  that  the  gully  is  said  to  have  run  with  blood,  and  but 
few  comparatively  escaped  death  either  by  the  sword  or  drowning 
in  the  Trent.  Some,  however,  were  made  prisoners,  and  amongst 
these  was  the  boy  Lambert  Symnell,  together  with  Simeon,  the 
mischievous  promoter  of  a  plot  that  utterly  failed  and  cost  so  many 
lives,  the  former  having  been  captured  by  Eobert  Billingham,  an 
esquire  of  the  King's  Household. 

In  this  moment  of  triumph  the  King  created  ten  of  his  captains 
Bannerets,  viz.,  John  Arundel,  Thomas  Cokesay,  John  Eorstin, 
Edward  Beningfield,  Joan  Blount,  Eichard  Croft,  Humphry  Stanley, 
Richard  de  la  Vere,  John  Mortimer,  and  William  Trouthbek.  He 
also  knighted  the  following  captains,  viz.,  James  Audley,  Edward 
JSTorris,  Eobert  Cliff'ord,  George  Opton,  Eobert  Atroughton,  John 
Paston,  Henry  Willoughby,  Eichard  Pole,  Eichard  Eitzlewis,  Edward 
Abrough,  George  Lovel,  John  Longvile,  Thomas  Tirell,  Eoger 
Bellingham,  William  Carew,  William  Trouthbek,  Thomas  Pool, 
William  Yampage,  James  Harrington,  John  Devenyshe,  John 
Saborotts,  Thomas  Lovel,  Humphrey  Savage,  Anthony  Browne, 
Thomas  Grey,  Nicholas  Yaux,  William  Tyrwytt,  Amyas  Powlet, 
Ealph  Longforth,  Henry  Bould,  William  Eedmill,  Thomas  Blount, 
Eobert  Cheny,  John  Wyndam,  John  Musgrave,  George  Nevill, 
James  Parker,  Edward  Darell,  Edward  Pickering,  Thomas  Wotton, 
William  Sandes,  Eobert  Brandon,  Moses  Berkley,  John  Digby, 
Ealph  Shirley,  William  Littleton,  William  Norris,  Thomas  Hanseide, 
Christopher  Wroughton,  Thomas  Lyn,  Moses  Aborough,  and  Thomas 
Manington. 

*  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  asserts  that  this  unfortunate  nobleman  succeeded 
in  swimming  over  the  Trent  on  his  horse,  but  that,  unable  to  ascend  the  further  bank  of  the 
river,  he  was  drowned  ;  popularly,  however,  it  was  fully  believed  that  he  escaped,  although  he 
was^never. hoard  of  afterwards;  and  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  discovery  made 
in  1708,  at  Minster  Lovel,  Oxfordshire,  one  of  his  manors;  for  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
new  chimney  for  the  old  house  thei'e,  an  underground  vaulted  room  or  cellar,  so  far  unknown, 
was'.broken  into,  when  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  some  portions  of  rich  clothes,  a  table,  chair, 
and 'writing  materials  were  found,  naturally  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  lost  nobleman 
and  the  fatal  retreat,  where  he  came  to  a  miserable  end. 
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The  King's  next  act  was  to  offer  up  thanks  to  God  for  the  vic- 
tory he  had  obtained  on  the  battle  field ;  but  yet  little  mercy  was 
shewn  towards  the  vanquished,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  slain 
in  their  flight,  or  captured  only  to  be  executed.     The  young  impos- 
tor Symnell  was  excepted  from  this  general  slaughter,  probably  from 
prudential  motives,  so  that  after  his  confession  he  might  be  exhi- 
bited as  a  turnspit  boy  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  subsequently  as  a 
falconer  among  his  other  servants  ;  and  so  was  Simeon  the  Priest,  as  a 
non-combatant  and  from  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  but  he  suffered 
imprisonment  for  life.     To  aid  in  the  pacification  of  the  North  after 
his  victory,  Henry  first  marched  to  Lincoln,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days,  and  celebrated  that  event  by  public  thanksgivings  and 
solemn  processions ;  and  there,  we  might  have  thought,  he  Avould 
have  oftered  his  standard  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  where  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  the  grandest  Cathedral  churches  in 
his  dominion  stood  invitingly  ready  for  the  reception  of  such  an 
interesting  relic ;  but,  either  tlirough  some  private  vow,  or  greater 
regard  for  another  sanctuary,  from  Lincoln  he  sent  his  blood-stained 
standard  as  a  gift  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham'  to  be 
preserved  there  as  a  token  of  his  victory  and  his  gratitude  to  God. 
He  then  made  a  j)rogress  tt)  Yorkshire  for  the  purpose  of  awing  the 
adherents  of  the  House  of  York  tlirough  numerous  executions  and 
by  exacting  heavy  ransoms,  with  which  he  replenished  his  treasury. 
Advancing  as  far  north  as  Newcastle,  whence  he  despatched  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir  Henry  Edgcombe,  to  make  peace  with 
James  III.  of  Scotland,  so  that  those  hostile  to  the  new  Tudor  dynasty 
in  England  might  not  find  a  refuge  there,  he  returned  by  Leicester 
to  London,  and  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  Nov.  3, 
or    St.    Catherine's   day,  where  he  was  duly  received  with  every 
outward  token  of  joy. 

The  only  remaining  relic  discovered  on  the  Battle  Field,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  is  a  beautiful  spur,  of  which  an  engraving  is  presented. 
This  was  foimd  some  years  ago  in  the  soil  of  Sir  Robert  Bromley's 
kitchen  garden,  at  Stoke,  where  some  of  the  severest  fighting  of  the 
Battle  of  Stoke  took  place.  But  for  this  circumstance  we  should  have 
assigned  this  to  a  rather  later  period  from  its  complete  Renaissance 
character ;  but  probably  it  did  belong  to  one  who  took  part  in  that 
important  Battle,  and  perhaps  then  lost  his  life  as  well  as  one  of  his 
spurs.  This  interesting  object  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Robert 
Bromley,  Bart.,  who  kindly  lent  it  for  engraving  purposes,  and  an 
exact  representation  of  which,  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  is 
here  given.  The  rowell  is  brass,  and  all  the  lighter  portions  of  the 
spur  and  its  buckle  &c.,  are  silver,  standing  out  in  relief  from  the 
steel  of  wliich  they  are  composed. 
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A  VERY  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  medi£eval  artists 
is  sufficient  to  excite  our  admiration  at  their  singular  fecundity  of 
design;  and  the  present  subject  affords  one  of  the  many,  though  minor 
branches  of  ancient  art  by  which  their  richness  and  variety  of 
thought  may  be  iUustrated.  In  the  general  revival  of  the  study  of 
old  stained  glass,  attention  was  attracted  by  that  more  manageable 
part  of  it  which  is  understood  by  the  term  "  Ornamental  Quarries." 
We  have  often  been  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  quarry,  and 
perhaps  the  following  from  Andrew  Borde's  Regijment  (c.  1557)  will 
give  a  clear  notion  of  it.  He  is  giving  directions  as  to  how  you  shall 
dress  in  winter  time,  and  says,  ''  Eut  I  do  advertj^se  you  to  lyne  your 
jacket  vnder  this  fasshyon  or  maner.  Bye  you  fyne  skynnes  of 
whyte  lambe  and  blacke  lambe.  And  let  your  skynner  cut  both  y® 
sorts  of  the  skynnes  in  smale  peces  triangle  wyse,  lyke  half  a  quarell 
of  a  glass  wyndowe.  And  then  sewe  togyther  a  whyte  pece  and  a 
blacke,  lyke  a  whole  quarell  of  a  glasse  wyndowe  :  and  so  sewe  vp 
togyther  quarell  wyse  as  moche  as  wyll  lyne  your  jacket  :""^  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  form  of  the  quarry  or  quarell  was  a  diamond,  or 
sometimes  a  square  put  diamond-wise,  and  occasionally  the  latter  was 
set  square-wise.  It  is  also  necessary  that  Ornamental  Quarries 
should  each  contain  within  itself  a  separate  pattern  or  device  ;  since, 
as  often  happens,  when  the  design  occupied  many  adjacent  quarries, 
the  kind  of  glass  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Running  Pattern," 
or  "  Grisaille  Glass,"  much  of  which  still  exists  in  this  country,  and  is 
very  beautiful. 

The  small  size  of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  are  called  quarries, 
has  made  them  liable  to  vicissitudes  j)eculiarly  their  own,  and  theu' 
number  diminishes  yearly.  The  common  accidents  of  centuries, 
and  the  fragility  of  then  material  have  been  chief  causes  of 
destruction  :  while,  in  more  recent  times,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
apparent  insignificance  has  led  to  their  being  replaced  by  new  glass ; 
and,  on  the  other,  their  easy  portability  has  often  been  practically  put 
to  the  proof,  by  over-zealous,  but  not  over-conscientious,  collectors 
of  ancient  fragments.  But,  notwithstanding,  Ornamental  Quarries 
are,  even  yet,  sometimes  found  by  the  score.  In  such  cases  they  may 
have  formerly  filled  the  windows  of  the  church  where  they  occur. 
These,  however,  are  the  chief  dishes  of  the  feast.  More  commonly, 
only  a  few  miscellaneous  examples  have  been  preserved.  In  some 
praiseworthy  instances,  these  have  been  carefully  set  aside  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  building,  and  afterwards  grouped  together  in  one 
window,  in  a  situation  where  the  quarries  could  be  easily  inspected. 
It  is  also  probable  that  in  some  cases  we  possess  the  only  representa- 
tion of  the  type  that  ever  existed.  The  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
either  donor  or  painter,  or  some  canting  illusion  to  it,  seems  to  have 
been  placed  in  a  single  quarry,  ^Derhaps  at  the  bottom  of  the  window, 

*  The  Babee's  Book,  dtc,  p.  247.    Early  English  Text  Society,  1868. 
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and  to  have  survived  all  mishaps.  These  are  extremely  difficult  to 
attribute  to  their  rightful  possessors,  unless  some  chance  directs  con- 
jecture to  the  truth.  Thus  the  cpiarry  from  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury, 
which  carries  an  interlaced  512^  ^P,  within  the  rays  of  a  sun,  may 
possibly  commemorate  a  William  Pelham,  one  of  the  decendants  of 
the  capturer  of  King  John  of  France ;  but  it  may  be  also  for  Perkin 
Warbeck.  Another,  which  bears  a  conventional  representation  of 
three  palm  branches,  through  which  winds  a  scroll  whereon  is 
written  $01t  and  \\\tX,  is  in  all  probability  meant  for  John  Palmer. 
It  is  from  Madingley,  Cambridgeshire,  but  of  the  person  nothing 
is  known.  There  is  a  QJ  i^  from  SS.  Martin  and  Gregory's  Church, 
and  a  square  quarry  of  late  date  containing  a  trefoil,  on  which  are 
the  letters  t.P.tt),  from  Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  both  in  York, 
which  wait  for  some  one  to  unravel  the  mystery  concerning  them. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  but  slender  means  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  age  of  quarries.  Some  remarks  upon  the  details  of 
the  Avork  will  come  more  appropriately  under  the  proper  divisions. 
We  will  here  say  that  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  thg  nature 
of  the  glass  and  character  of  the  workmanship  is  the  safest  guide ; 
and  if  this  is  so,  then  an  approximation  to  a  date,  or  the  earliest 
and  latest  limits  of  it,  seem  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  Coarse,  rough  glass,  of  deep  green  colour,  is 
usually  an  indication  of  early  date.  As  time  went  on,  they  used 
better  materials,  or,  more  probably,  melted  them  more  thoroughly 
together,  which  caused  a  smoother  and  clearer  glass  to  be  manufac- 
tured. Its  uneven  thickness  remains  in  old  glass  throughout,  and 
at  the  same  time  forms  its  chief  distinction  from  the  modern  mate- 
rial, and  also  causes  it  to  be  more  sparkling  and  gemlike. 

Earely,  quarries  are  met  with  in  situ.  The  ease  with  which  a 
small  inde]3endent  piece  of  glass  could  be  moved  from  one  Avindow 
to  another  manifestly  conduces  to  this  scarcity  of  examples  in  their 
original  place.  When  this  happens,  they  are  commonly  found  in 
the  heads  of  the  AvindoAvs,  among  the  tracery.  We  haA'^e  discoA^ered 
them,  from  the  outside,  plastered  over  ^Yith  mortar  within,  ap- 
parently as  the  easiest  Avay  that  presented  itself  to  the  restorers  of 
those  days  of  dealing  Avith  the  more  intricate  leadAvork  of  the 
foliations,  Avhen  they  removed  all  the  lower  glass  from  the  AvindoAV. 
Eemains  of  this  authentic  nature  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
a  border  of  rich  colour  next  the  stoneAvork.  One  of  ruby  and 
azure  alternating  Avith  a  golden  A^ine  leaf  is  common  in  the  Diocese 
of  Ely.  At  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridge,  is  another  bearing  an  oak  leaf. 
In  York,  a  handsome  ciborium  occurs  at  the  Minster,  and  at 
St.  Denis.  In  the  latter  church  is  an  early  decorated  AvindoAV, 
haA^ng  quarries  for  the  back  ground,  Avhich  is  surrounded  by  a 
border  haA'ing  a  double  rose,  Avhose  inner  petals  are  yelloAV,  the 
outer,  Avhite.  At  St.  Michael-le-Belfry  is  a  curious  grotesque, 
representing  a  monk  armed  Avith  a  SAvord  and  buckler  attacking  some 
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fabulous  monster.  Similar  subj  ects  often  occur  in  other  work,  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  notably^  among  the  details 
of  a  glorious  piece  of  work  in  encaustic  tiles  on  the  floor  of  Little 
Kimble  Church,  Buckinghamshire.  A  fleur-de-lis,  a  castle,  a  lion, 
or  some  similar  armorial  reference  to  the  donor,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  border. 

In  SS.  Martin  and  Gregory,  York,  is  an  interesting  example  of  a 
quarry,  found  in  its  original  situation.  The  windows  of  the  north 
side,  have  been  given  by  some  person,  probably  a  merchant  of  the 
city,  whose  mark  appears  in  the  border.  It  is  a  cross  botonne,  the 
base  joining  the  vertices  of  two  triangles  :  under  all  the  letter  E. 
This  is  on  amber  coloured  glass,  and  alternated  with  ruby.  In  the 
head  of  one  of  the  lights,  containing  a  picture  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
with  a  background  of  running  pattern  of  oak  leaves,  is  a  piece  of 
glass  forming  about  one-tliird  of  a  quarry ;  and  on  this  is  painted  a 
complete  quarry  pattern  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  composed  of  pointed 
leaves  arranged  round  a  circle,  with  parts  of  another  circle  appearing 
between  them,  and  is  of  very  delicate  workmanship).  This  design 
is  common  in  other  windows  of  the  church.  The  tracery  of  the 
windows  shows  them  to  be  of  decorated  date,  and  the  style  of  glass 
agrees  with  this  very  well.  If,  therefore,  we  could  arrive  at  the 
owner  of  the  letter  &  in  the  border,t  we  should  know  something 
closer  concerning  the  date  of  the  quarry. 

At  Farley  Hungerford,  Somersetshire,  are  the  letters  ^  and  1^» 
crowned,  for  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  a  knight  of  the  camail  period 
(a..d  1360-1420);  and  at  Dean,  Bedfordshire,  is  the  initial  C, 
which  we  have  failed  to  ascribe  to  its  proprietor.  At  times,  also, 
this  border  is  itself  fringed  on  the  exterior  side  with  a  narrow  band 
of  white  glass,  which,  at  a  late  Perpendicular  period,  becomes 
widened  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  is  then  the  only  guard 
against  the  stonework. 

The  method  of  arranging  the  quarries  inside  this  border  admits 
of  a  threefold  classification — 

1.  The  most  frequent  plan  is  to  fill  the  whole  inner  space  with 
quarries  only,  generally  of  one  pattern,  but  sometimes  with  two, 
or  even  with  an  indefinite  number  of  designs.  This  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  a  piece  of  glass  is  found 
with  a  quarry  pattern  on  it,  but  not  of  the  quarry  shape,  and 
having  the  ''  leading"  painted  on  it.  Examples  are  met  with  at 
Newton  Bromswold,  Northamptonshire ;  Swyneshead,  in  Bedford- 
shire ;  and  at  St.  Mary's,  Castlegate,  and  St.  Martin's,  York.  At 
Abingdon  Magna,  Cambridgeshire,  is  an  instance  which  has  not  only 
the  lead,  but  the  border  as  well,  painted  on  one  piece  of  glass ;  the 
peculiar  quarry-pattern  in  this  case  being  also  found  by  itself.  This 
is  a  mark  of  late  date. 

t  There  is  an  R  in  a  quarry  at  S.  John's,  Micklegate,  of  the  same  date  of  workmanship  ; 
and  the  C  R  above-mentioned. 
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Occasionally,  some  or  all  of  the  quarries  are  enricliecl  by  cutting 
off  the  lower  part  of  them  by  a  circular  line,  and  putting  in  a  piece 
of  blue  or  ruby  glass.  This  has  been  the  method  practised  in  glazing 
one  of  the  side-chapel  windows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
probably  alternate  quarries  have  been  thus  treated.  Two  of  the 
south  aisle  windows  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Castlegate,  had,  previous 
to  the  late  restoration,  the  glass  in  the  tracery  untouched.  It  was 
composed  of  quarries  of  more  than  one  pattern,  with  a  plain  wliite 
border ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lights  were  circles.  These  circular 
pieces  contained  crowned  monograms  of  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  also  a  conventional 
representation  of  the  universe — an  orb,  banded,  the  lower  half 
covered  with  wavy  lines  to  represent  water.  This  was  late  Perpen- 
dicular work,  of  the  same  date  as  the  windows,  which  have  been 
renewed  in  the  form  they  had  before.  In  the  example  from  King's 
College  Chapel  is  an  apj^roach  to  our  second  method  of  arrangement; 
and  an  advance  towards  the  third  plan  is  that  from  Castlegate,  York. 

2.  The  quarries  were  separated  by  a  narrow  band  of  richer 
work,  jDroducing  an  excellent  effect.  The  best  illustration  kno^vn 
to  us  is  at  Hildersham,  Cambridgeshire,  in  wliich  the  quarry-pattern 
is  a  small,  but  boldly  draA\Ti  quatrefoil,  •  having  small  ovals  where 
the  leaves  meet.  Each  quarry  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  interlaced 
border,  and  again  set  in  a  network  of  dark  bands,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  width.  On  these  a  tesselated  pattern  has  been  scratched 
out  of  the  smear-shading  before  burning.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
bands  are  small  circles  alternately  of  ruby  and  blue.  This  form  of 
arrangement  is  liiglily  suggestive,  and  admits  of  much  variety.  It 
always  looks  well. 

3.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  window  is  occupied  by  some 
"  l^icture  subject,"  and  the  cj^uarries  are  only  used  to  fill  up  the 
empty  spaces  within  the  border.  This  practice  especially  indicates 
Perj)endicular  work ;  less  often  Decorated ;  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
Early  English.  In  the  later  periods,  however,  this  duty  was 
performed  by  a  pattern  of  running  foliage,  extending  through 
many  pieces  of  glass  not  necessarily  of  the  quarry  shape.  Instances 
of  quarries  being  used  as  a  background  occur  at  St.  Jolin's,  Mickle- 
gate,  York,  where  a  spiral  pattern  of  four  hawthorn  leaves  forms  a 
ground  to  a  picture  containing  ligures  of  **  3?0i).  i^autJlttail  ^ 
3fof)anna  uxor/'  Another  example  has  quarries  set  square-wise, 
bearing  alternately  a  lion  and  an  eagle.  A  later  instance  is  coarsely 
drawn  with  eight  small  trefoils  or  points  round  a  circle,  and  com- 
poses the  held  of  a  kneeling  figure  of  Sir  Eichard  York,  Avho  founded 
a  chantry  here.  He  died  in  1498,  and  his  tomb  is  beneath  the 
window.  Other  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Denis,  where  the  groimdwork  of  a-  good  Decorated  picture  window 
is  formed  of  quarries  bearing  a  cinquefoil. 
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The  form  and  size  of  ornamental  quarries  are  liable  to  mnch 
variation.  Those  of  Decorated  date  are  often  square;  and  are, 
moreover,  frequently  set  square-wise,  instead  of  in  the  usual  diagonal 
position.  Among  the  many  imitations  in  matters  of  art  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  arrangement  was  again  adopted.  Exempli- 
fications of  this  may  be  seen  at  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridge  ;  Tilbrooke, 
Bedfordshire ;  Padiham,  Lancashire  ;  and  at  St.  Martin's,  York. 
The  effect  of  this  late  work  is  very  tame,  when  compared  with  that 
produced  by  the  more  ordinary  method  of  leading.  The  usual  size 
of  these  squares  is  5|  inches  each  way.  The  lozenge  form  averages 
6  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide.  Existing  examples  have  often 
been  cut  down  and  altered  in  outline,  until  almost  deprived  of  their 
identity  as  quarries.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  it  requires  a 
good  nose  to  find  them  out ;  and  it  certainly  is  true  that  it  is  only 
by  a  long  acquaintance  with  quarry-patterns  that  many  of  them  are 
recognized.  In  some  few  cases  there  occurs  a  small  neat  quarry  of 
a  narrow  diamond  outline,  whose  dimensions  are  only  5|  inches 
by  3J  inches.  Specimens  are  found  at  Eversden  Magna  and  at 
Little  Shelford,  both  in  Cambridgeshire.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
in  York  Minster  are  of  a  comparatively  speaking  gigantic  size, 
and  corresponding  poor  effect.  This,  however,  is  partly  due  to  their 
devices,  which  are  large  and  rambling,  and  indistinctly  painted. 

The  typical  quarry  presents  a  compact  starlike  design  in  the 
centre  of  a  diamond,  like  that  of  St.  Peter's,  Hungate,  Norwich, 
which  consists  of  four  small  circles  round  a  fifth,  and  four  three- 
lobed  conventional  leaves  between  them,  the  whole  pattern  being 
close  and  small.  A  star  of  ten  wavy  points,  at  St.  Martin's,  York, 
is  another  good  example,  but  it  has  not  so  much  variety  in  the 
design  as  the  last.  Some  early  quarries  which  have  a  leaf  springing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  diamond,  are  hardly  true  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  but  must  be  regarded  as  transitional  from  the  running  pattern 
to  which  reference  has  before  been  made.  Hence  arises  the 
prevalence  of  plain  quatrefoils  and  cinquefoils,  and  then,  these 
converted  into  conventional  flowers,  and  in  later  times,  into  the 
heraldic  rose,  which,  when  not  too  large,  admirably  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  taste.  Such  are  the  six-leaved  flower  at  Hargrave, 
Northamptonshire,  and  the  white  and  yellow  rose  at  Great  Eversden. 
N'ext  to  such  designs,  those  are  most  numerous  which  are  based 
upon  the  figure  of  a  cross,  which,  indeed,  appear  to  be  capable  of 
endless  variety.  They  are  most  satisfactory  when  the  bulk  of  the 
colour  and  pattern  lies  in  the  centre,  for  the  farther  they  depart 
from  the  typical  form,  and  throw  the  mass  of  the  design  towards 
the  edge,  the  less  pleasing  do  they  become.  Most  of  these  cruciform 
designs  are  conventional,  sometimes  composed  of  nondescript  leaves 
and  parts  of  flowers,  which  are  entirely  unintelligible.  Graceful 
patterns  are  arranged  by  putting  together  four  fleurs-de-lis.  Others 
are  formed  of  four  leaves,  more  or  less  natural.     There  are  some 
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examples  of  the  first  sort  at  St.  Martin's  :  of  the  second  kind 
at  St.  Helen's,  York,  and  at  St.  Mary's,  Spurrier-gate;  and  of 
the  tliird,  consisting  of  two  oak  leaves  and  two  acorns,  at  St. 
Martin's,  and  at  Fulbourne,  Cambridge.  Large,  sprawling  devices 
were  almost  invariably  avoided.  In  the  few  instances  that  occur 
their  use  conveys  a  painful  sense  of  uncertainty  and  tameness,  and 
is  alike  significant  of  a  late  date  and  forgetfulness  of  the  nature  of 
a  quarry. 

Besides  the  central  ornament,  all  except  late  examples  of  quarry- 
patterns  have  also  a  narrow  border  or  edging  painted  on  them,  in 
width  from  a-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  early  English 
and  Decorated  work,  tliis  is  defined  by  a  strong  dark  line,  outside 
which  is  another  and  thinner  one ;  and  the  border  is  interlaced  at 
the  corner,  so  that  when  several  quarries  were  placed  together, 
bands  appeared  to  pass  along  their  edges,  going  alternately  over  and 
under  other  similar  bands,  passing  across  their  direction,  thus  adding 
a  pleasing  enricliment  to  the  design. 

When  square-set  quarries  went  out  of  fashion,  this  borde*  grad- 
ually became  confined  to  the  two  upper  sides,  and  when  colour  was 
introduced,  it  was  always  distinguished  by  a  gold  tint.  Then  the 
reticulation  at  the  angles  was  .discontinued,  and  the  tv^o  sides  were 
mitred  together,  like  a  j^icture  frame ;  or  again,  the  object  of  the 
interlacing  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  and  the  defining  lines 
(which  by  this  time  were  both  fine  hues)  pass  to  the  edge  of  the 
field,  thus  forming  a  small  diamond  at  the  upper  corner,  and 
afterwards  this  small  space  was  left  white,  and  sometimes  turned 
into  a  quatrefoil.  The  presence  of  this  border  is  useful,  inasmuch 
as  it  determines  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  quarry  have  not  been 
tampered  mth ;  and  its  successive  changes  give  a  clue  to  the  age 
of  the  work.  When  the  glass  is  of  the  full  size  and  wants  the  border, 
it  is  a  safe  sign  of  late  Perpendicular  date.  In  the  Eenaissance 
period,  the  border  was  again  revived,  but  the  imitation  is  easily 
detected,  for  the  bounding  lines  are  not  continued  to  the  edges  of  the 
glass  at  the  topmost  angle.  There  is  an  interesting  variation  at 
Yaxley,  Suflblk,  and  at  Bethersden,  Kent,  where  the  border  is 
enriched  by  cusps. '^^  At  Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  is  a  running 
pattern,  where  the  golden  border  is  rendered  opaque  by  mineral 
colour  and  a  row  of  dots  scratched  out  of  it.  The.  eflect  of  tliis  is 
very  good. 

Other  indications  of  date  are  derived  from  the  changes  Avhich 
may  be  noted  in  the  character  of  the  workmanship.  Much  of  the 
bold  effect  of  early  work  is  due  to  the  custom  of  covering  all  the 
ground  of  the  quarry  with  hatched  lines  crossing  each  other.  Thus 
the  border  and  central  spot  are  thrown  forward,  and  rendered 
distinct  by  being  left  white.  In  Early  English  work,  and  in  the 
rare  specimens  wliich  we  possess  of  the  Xorman  period,  these  lines 

*  See  Franks's  Quarries — Nos.  78  and  60. 
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are  painted  with  hair-like  delicacy.  In  Perpendicular  times,  on  the 
contrary,  they  sometunes  employed  these  hatched  lines  to  .deepen 
the  shades  of  the  design  itself,  thus  forgetting  that  they  were 
ornamenting  a  flat  surface,  and  the  lines,  although  occasionally  fine 
and  flowing,  are  usually  broad  and  coarse.  The  brown  enamel,  or 
metallic  paint,  also  varies.  At  first  it  is  solid,  opaque  and  dark  in 
colour.  It  looks  juicy,  as  if  manifestly  put  on  with  a  full  brush.  By 
degrees,  it  becomes  thin,  of  a  foxy-red  hue,  and  semi-transparent, 
as  if  the  draughtsman  begrudged  his  paint.  Such  outlines  fail  from 
inherent  weakness.  In  general,  greater  care  in  the  execution  of  the 
.earlier  examples  compensates  for  the  more  natural  drawing,  and 
greater  command  of  the  materials  disj^layed  in  later  times.  It  is  as 
if  in  the  first  ages  of  glass  painting  only  the  better  class  of  workmen 
was  employed ;  afterwards,  when  the  demand  became  greater,  and  it 
must  have  been  very  large  during  the  hundred  years  preceding  the 
Eeformation,  they  set  anyone  to  paint  quarries,  since  they  were  only 
used  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  pictures.  This  is  not  so  always, 
however,  and  when  they  are  well  done,  the  execution  is  very  line 
indeed,  both  as  to  colour  and  especially  drawing.  Yet  both  are 
often  done  slovenly  in  the  extreme.  We  seem  to  be  looking  at 
cheap  work,  with  no  individuality.  A  late  Perpendicular  border, 
at  St.  Michael's,  Spurrier-gate,  is  composed  of  scrolls,  wound  round 
a  stick,  which  bear  the  letters  n«  VXl  III  lU,  simulating  an  inscription 
Some  of  this  contrast  in  the  craftmanship  must  in  fairness  be 
ascribed  to  the  changed  conditions  of  view.  Lofty  churches 
were  built,  and  the  small  windows  near  the  eye  had  given  j^lace 
to  large  apertures  raised  to  a  distance.  To  fill  the  clerestory 
windows  of  a  large  church  with  fine  work  would  have  been  waste 
of  labom^,  no  less  than  want  of  taste.  But  this  is  exactly  the  case 
that  requires  the  bold  treatment  of  the  early  styles. 

The  colouring  of  quarries-patterns  is  almost  entirely  limited  to 
the  use  of  the  golden-stain,  which  was  introduced  about  a.d.  1310.*  , 
The  brown  outline  is  painted  on  the  inside,  in  a  medium  which  dries 
sufficiently  firmly  to  allow  of  the  glass  being  tiu'ned  over  for  the 
reception  of  the  yellow  stain  at  the  back.  The  whole  is  then  sub- 
jected to  the  fire  at  once.  Only  some  portion  of  the  design  is  thus 
differenced.  Cases  where  the  whole  pattern  is  stained  yellow  are 
met  -with  at  Harlton,  Cambridge ;  at  Hail  Weston,  Himtingdonsliire ; 
and  at  All  Saints,  j^ortli  Street,  York.  In  one  example  from 
St.  Denis's  Church,  what  is  possibly  a  quarry  has  the  design  left 
white  upon  a  yellow  ground,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  border 
by  a  slight  smear-shade.  In  pictures,  the  different  colours  are 
obtained  by  using  glass  of  the  required  tint,  yellow  only  excepted, 
which  was  stained  upon  the  wliite  glass.  Since  this  stain  is  very 
fluid,  it  sometimes  runs  into  drops,  and  produces  the  deep  orange 
colour  occasionally  seen  in  patches.      In  other  cases,  it  seems  to  fail 

*  Franks. 
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altogether,  and  we  find  quarries  wholly,  or  in  part,  white,  which 
typically  are  tinted.  An  example  occurs  at  Girton,  Cambridgeshire, 
but  the  plain  ones  are  of  much  later  date,  and  but  sorry  imitations. 
In  some  few  instances,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  ruby  tint. 
It  was  put  on  over  the  yellow,  but  was  too  ineffective,  and  perhaps 
too  troublesome,  to  be  frequently  repeated. 

So  long  as  the  original  principle  of  ornamenting  a  mere  surface 
was  adhered  to,  the  outline  of  the  design  was  left  in  its  unrelieved 
flatness,  and  always  with  good  results.  But  with  more  natural 
drawing,  subjects  became  multiplied,  and  shades  of  brown  were 
introduced  to  render  the  roimdness  of  form.  The  more  usual  and 
earlier  shade  Avas  j)roduced  by  drawing  a  large  brush  over  a  thin 
wash  of  colour,  and  was  called  "  smear-shading."  But  the  backs  of 
animals  and  bii'ds  are  sometimes  "  stipled,"  which  is  performed  by 
gently  dabbing  the  end  of  the  brush  on  the  wash.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  former  method,  as  it  admits  the  light  through  the 
interstices  of  colour,  and  therefore  allows  the  shades  to  be  more 
transparent.  We  sometimes  meet  with  quarry-patterns  altpgether 
painted  with  solid  colour,  out  of  which  the  lights  are  scratched  with  a 
fine  hard  point.  There  is  an  example  at  HarloAv,  Essex.  This  was 
not  an  unfrequent  practice  with  glass  painters  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  downwards. 

It  is  almost  in  vain  that  we  attempt  any  classification.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  niunerous  examples  which  bear  a  quartrefoil 
in  the  centre  :  and  of  the  multitudinous  varieties  of  the  cross, 
which  was  developed,  so  to  speak,  from  a  form  having  four  small  circles 
surrounding  a  fifth.  There  are  also  many  conventional  designs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  anything  at  all.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  ornaments  embroidered  on  the 
dresses  of  the  period.  We  have  often  met  with  a  singular  type  which 
in  its  simplest  form  appears  like  four  fire-balls  around  a  circle.  This  is 
at  Skepreth,  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  foimd  in  various  degrees  of 
development,  among  other  places  at  Queen's  College,  and  at 
Madingley,  where  the  flames  issuing  from  the  balls  are  exchanged 
for  fleurs-de-lis,  Avhile  others  lie  between  the  globes  ;  thus  making  it 
possible  that  the  design  is  a  corruption  of  a  cross  of  fleurs-de-lis, 
which  occurs  at  Marsworth,  Buckinghamshire. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  more  natural 
drawing  of  plants  and  animals  commences.  Of  the  latter,  the 
most  common  is  the  hart,  one  of  the  supporters  of  Edward  lY.,  of 
which  a  good  example  is  preserved  at  Bushmead  Priory,  Bedfordshire, 
and  another  in  All  Saints,  Xortli  Street.  In  York  Minster  is  a  dog, 
which  is  perhaps  part  of  the  arms  of  the  Stapleton's  of  Y^ighill. 
One,  in  better  preservation,  occurs  in  the  Chapel  at  Haddon  Hall, 
Derbyshire.  In  Exeter  Cathedral  is  a  donkey,  with  a  sack  uj^on 
his  back.      Al   St.   John's,   Micklegate,   and   at   St.   Denis's,'"^  are 

*  This  forms  the  background  of  a  Decorated  picture,  in  which  the  donor  appears  holding 
a  window.  Kemains  of  the  inscriptions  give  "Orate  p.  .  .  animabus,"  "Eobti  ....  yn  & 
....  John  ....  filia." 
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examples  of  what  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  hornets,  which  is  a 
scripture  emblem,  but  they  are  probably  butterflies,  of  which  there 
is  an  indisputable  case  at  Little  Ivinil)le.  An  hour-glass  is  found  at 
Dean,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  fusil,  or  spindle  of  yarn,  at  Holy 
Trinity,  Coventry. 

We  pass  to  the  numerous  representations  of  birds.  These  were 
especial  favorites  with  the  later  quarry  painters.  Often  very  rude, 
they  in  time  came  to  have  distinguishing  generic  characters.  They 
assume  many  attitudes.  One  jDicks  up  seeds  from  the  ground,  as  at 
St.  Alphege's,  Canterbury ;  another  preens  liis  feathers,  a  third  is 
rolling  headlong  like  a  tumbler-pigeon.  The  wit  of  the  age  some- 
times turned  birds  into  grosteques,  and  we  may  marshal  a  whole- 
band  of  musicians.  At  St.  Denis's,  one  sings  to  a  guitar ;  at  All 
Saints',  Xorth  Street,  another  plays  a  pipe ;  another  at  St.  Saviour's, 
tunes  a  harp.  At  Upper  Hardres,  Kent,  is  a  bird  playing  on  two 
hand-bells.  Again  at  St.  Helen's,  York,  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
crane,  and  another  rej)resenting  a  fly-catcher,  in  the  act  of  taking  his 
f)rey  ;  also  a  peacock.  The  Minster  furnishes  us  with  an  owl  carrying 
off  a  mouse,  and  also  a  long  legged  bird,  who  may  be  feeding  in  the 
water;  and  St.  Saviour's,  a  hnely  drawn  fragment  representing  a 
bird  pecking  at  an  ear  of  corn. 

Natural  leaves  and  flowers  abounded  during  the  hundred  years 
from  1450  to  1550.  The  lily  is  frequently  drawn,  but  is  rather  used 
as  an  emblem.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rose,  when  furnished 
with  leaves.  A  veronica  is  found  at  Little  Staughton,  Bedfordshire. 
The  daisy,  at  Puttenham,  Hertfordshire,  and  at  St.  Cuthbert's,  York. 
The  columbine  occurs  at  Milton,  Cambridge,  and  a  moss  at  All 
Saints',  Xorth-street.  The  acorn  and  the  filbert  occur,  the  latter, 
characteristically,  at  Upper  Hardres.  And  the  trefoil,  the  maple, 
the  vine,  and  the  strawberry  leaves. 

Windows  of  late  date  were  entirely  filled  with  birds  or  plants. 
In  the  Chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  a  window  over  the 
entry  to  one  of  the  chauntries  blooms  like  a  flower  garden ;  the 
forms,  however,  being  too  conventional  for  attribution.  A  similar 
example  exists  in  the  Bede  House  of  Stamford.  "Bird-windows" 
may  be  seen  over  an  inner  door  at  Clothall,  Hertfordshire,  and  at 
Clipsham,  Rutlandshire  :  while  the  owl  above  mentioned  forms  one 
of  a  series  of  birds  which  comprises  the  crane,  the  turkey,  the  cock, 
and  the  duck.  Birds  are  sometimes  drawn  across  one  of  the  more 
common  cruciform  patterns,  as  if  intended  to  alternate  with  the 
simple  device. 

In  the  Minster  occur  several  grotesque  designs,  the  like  to  which 
we  have  not  met  elsewhere.  Two  are  morris  dancers,  in  the  dress 
of  the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  whereof  the  one  plays  on  a  pipe  and 
tabor  and  has  a  belt  of  bells  round  his  waist,  and  the  other  dances. 
The  latter  is  manifestly  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  for  the  whole 
composition,  and  especially  the  fore  shortening  of  the  figure,  are 
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excellent.  Another  exhibits  a  man  leading  a  bear,  and  looking  with 
an  odd  exj^ression  at  the  head  of  a  dog ;  and  a  fourth  illustrates, 
with  grim  satire,  the  time-honoured  practice  of  birching. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  quarries  were  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  the  representation  of  Heraldic  Devices,  including  under  that 
term  Initial  Letters,  Monograms,  and  Mottoes.  An  interesting 
example  of  tlie  h\st-named  class  is  met  with  at  St.  Michael-le-Belfry, 
York,  which  carries  on  a  scroll  the  words  "  Adjidorlo  altisshni," 
between  the  letters  CiRfl.  These  are  for  Thomas  Mercer,  who  was 
Subchanter  and  Keeper  of  the  IVIinster  Fabric  Rolls,  and  one  of  the 
builders  of  this  church  (c.  1520).  A  small  fragment  from  tlie  same 
place  contains  part  of  a  hind  crouching  under  a  bush,  the  rebus  of 
William  Hindley,  the  builder  of  the  clioir-screen.''^  In  St.  Martin's, 
and  in  SS.  Martin  and  Gregory's,  is  the  pious  aspiration,  *^  $  ttUSt 
lit  grac^/^  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  being  in  English.  A 
garb  of  wheat  occurs  at  Skelton,  York,  surmounted  by  the  remains 
of  a  legend,  which  is  supplied  from  All  Saints',  and  is  the  exhorta- 
tion from  the  A'ulgate  (Matt,  xviii.  28) — "  Redde  quod  debisj^  over 
a  wheat  sheaf.  Scrolls,  with  mottoes,  are  often  appropriately  carried 
in  the  beaks  of  birds.  Thus,  the  words  **  ^otl  f)Clp  ^'  are  borne  by 
an  owl,  apparently  ermine,  at  St.  Helen's.  A  bird,  with  "  Recta 
videam"  occurs  at  St.  John's,  Micklegate ;  and  another,  with  **  $n 
ISTlO/*  is  in  private  possession  in  York.  There  are  remains  of  well- 
drawn  birds  at  Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  whose  mottoes  are  not 
sufficiently  preserved  to  be  read.  These  birds  may  have  belonged 
to  a  design  figuring  the  gi-ay-bird,  or  thrush,  ascribed  to  Walter 
Gray,  Archbishop  of  York  (1216 — 55),  although  the  quarries  are 
two  hundred  years  later.  A  similar  instance  is  met  with  at 
Madingley,  Cambridge,  where  is  a  bird  meant  for  a  cock  with  a 
scroll  bearing  '*  ©Ij)  "  on  it,  for  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  from 
1486  to  1500.  In  many  late  cases  the  mottoes  are  wholly 
unintelligible,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  so  intentionally,  the 
workmen  only  caring  to  paint  something  which  would  look  like 
writing. 

Initial  letters  are  sometimes  surmounted  with  a  crown,  which 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  royalty,  but  was  regarded  merely  as 
an  ornament.  The  difficulty  of  ascribing  these  bearings  to  their 
rightful  owners  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  letter  t,  from 
All  Saints',  probably  refers  to  Nicholas  Blakeburne,  Lord  Mayor  of 
York  in  1429.  "William  Londisdall  de  Ebor,"  a  tanner,  who 
flourished  about  1487,  is  possibl}^  commemorated  in  a  bj  I  upon  a 
quarry  in  St.  John's,  ^Micklegate.  A  crowned  £,,  in  St.  Mary, 
Castlegate,  may  be  compared  with  the  monument  of  Johannes 
Stillingbec,  which  was  in  the  same  church,  with  the  date  of  a.d. 
1403;  or  may  belong  to  Eobert  Semer,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in 
1447,  who  inserted  the  west  window  there.     In  St.  Cuthbert's  is 

*  The  hind  also  occurs  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  church. 
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an  H,  for  Eobert  Hiingate,  Esqre.,  who,  as  we  learn  from  a  brass 
plate  in  the  nave,  died  in  1619,  having  founded  preacherships  at 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Sand  Hutton,  and  Saxton,  and  an  orphans'  school 
at  Sherburn.  Some  similarly  late  examples  are  found  at  St.  IS'eots, 
Huntingdonshire.  Quarries  with  initials,  which  want  an  owner, 
occur  at  St.  Clement's,  ]^orwich.  They  are  of  the  same  type  as 
those  on  Henry  VII.'s  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  this  cliapel 
and  in  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  are  the  letters  JlJ  ^ 
H.R.  (at  Westminster  they  are  crowned),  for  Henricus  Eex,  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  this  monarch.  Sacred  monograms  are  only 
found  at  a  very  late  period.  At  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  is  the 
word  ILatlg  written  on  a  scroll  by  itself.  From  this  church  also 
comes  the  monogram  of  the  sacred  name  ijc,'""  which  is  also  the 
form  given  to  it  in  a  quarry  from  St.  Mary's,  Castlegate.  An 
example  from  St.  Saviour's  bears  the  monogram  xpgs"'.  There  is 
another  crowned  monogram  at  St.  Denis,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  letter  X,  found  semee  over  the  fragment  of  a  robe  of  a 
figure  in  the  same  Church,  and  again  seen  in  the  east  window  of 
Holy  Trinity,  to  distinguish  a  child.  The  letter  ill  is  similarly 
powdered  over  a  dress  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  All  Saints'  Church. 
It  is  to  the  same  late  period  that  we  must  ascribe  the  painting  of 
two  singular  quarries  at  Bolton  Percy,  Yorkshire,  one  of  which  car- 
ries a  curious  figure  of  a  cherubim,  and  the  other  bears  a  chalice, 
in  which  is  displayed  a  wafer. 

The  more  strictly  Heraldic  designs  remain  to  be  noticed. 
Several  good  varieties  exist  of  the  Hose  in  the  ^un,  the  Badge  of 
Edward  J  v.,  after  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  a.d.,  1461.  The 
transition  was  easy  from  instances  like  those  at  St.  Martin's,  which 
have  a  twenty-rayed  cross,  with  five  circles  in  the  centre.  Good 
specimens  of  the  badge  occur  at  Dean,  Northamptonshire ;  at 
Bushmead  Priory,  Bedfordshire;  and  at  St.  Martin-at-Palace, 
Norwich.  At  SS.  Martin  and  Gregory's,  is  the  badge  of  Richard 
III  ;  the  white  boar,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  rhyme  that  cost 
the  maker  his  life, 

"The  Rat,  the  Cat,  and  LoveU  the  Dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  a  Hog. " 

A  well  draAvn  swan  in  St.  Denis's  is  perhaps  the  badge  of  the 
Bohuns,  adopted  by  Henry  IV.  In  the  Lavatory,  at  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  "  planta  genista,"  the  badge 
of  Richard  II.  The  rose,  full  blown,  without  foliage  M'as  the  well 
known  cognizance  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  roses 
are  found  plentifully.  If  we  may  conjecture  that  the  particoloured 
rose  at  Aldwinckle  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  two  families,  then 
I486,  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.,  will  be  the  earlier 
limit  of  its  age.     Upon  like  grounds,  we  may  suppose  that   the 

*  These  are  the  two  first  and  last  letters  of  the  name  IH20V2  XPlST02,  the 
S  in  the  first  instance  taking  the  older  form  of  C. 
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wholly  white  rose  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Yorkists ;  and  the  wholly 
yellow  one,  to  their  rivals.  Of  Henry,  Camden  says  "  in  respect 
he  was  crowned  in  the  field  with  King  Richard's  crown,  found  in 
an  hawthorn  bush,  he  bare  the  hawthorn  bush  with  the  crown  in 
it,  and  with  this  he  filled  the  windows  at  Richmond,  and  his  Chapel 
at  Westminster."  Of  the  quarry  pattern  alluded  to  here,  we  have 
a  conventional  example  from  King's  College  Chapel.  "  His  mother, 
Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  had  three  white  dasies  grow- 
ing upon  a  turf,"  continues  Camden  :  and  examples  of  these  occur  in 
the  wide  spread  locaUties  of  S.S.  Martin  and  Gregory,  Yorkj 
Westley  Waterless,  and  Coton,  Cambridgeshire ;  and  Puttenham, 
Hertfordshire.  The  Maiden's  head  from  St.  Michael-le- Belfry,  was 
the  crest  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  whose  family  bore  a  female's 
head  couped  below  the  shoulders,  habited  azure,  on  her  head  a 
wreath  of  roses.  This  was  frequently  employed  as  an  inn-sign,  and 
is  found  also  on  a  Leicester  Token  of  Jane  Palmer,  an  innkeeper  in 
that  town.*  The  first  of  Henry's  Queens  is  commemorated  by  a 
bold  painter  of  quarries,  w^ho  gives  a  pomegranate,  the  badge  of 
Catherine,  with  the  motto  "  Quod  Deus  conjungit,  homo  non 
sepavetA 

The  buckle,  at  St.  Cuthbert's,  is  also  found  on  the  tomb  of  Arch- 
bishop Savage  in  the  Minster,  (circa  1501)  while  Drake  ascribes 
the  arms  "  Gules,  a  chevron  vair,  between  three  buckles.  Or, "  to  the 
Haxey  Treasurer  of  the  Chapter.  The  wheat-sheaf  in  St.  Denis's, 
may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Kemp  (1426-52).  This 
church  also  affords  us  another  interesting  example,  probably  heraldic, 
of  three  wheat  ears.  The  escallop  shell  from  Dean  is  heraldic  too, 
but  that  from  Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  with  the  two  slits  in  it, 
represents  the  shell,  Peden  Jacohoeus,  worn  in  their  hats  by  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land.  A  good  instance  of  this  use  is  seen  in  an  excellent 
small  figure  of  St.  James  at  St.  Mary's,  Castlegate.  We  find  also  the 
cross-keys,  at  Holy  Trinity, Coventry;  a  sickle,  for  Sir  T.  Hungerford, 
already  mentioned,  at  Farley  Hungerford ;  and  at  St.  John,  Mickle- 
gate,  two  square-set  quarries,  the  subjects  of  which  occur  upon 
encaustic  tiles  at  Woodferry,  Oxfordshire.  They  probably  belong  to 
Eicliard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Heniy  III,  who  bore  a  lion 
rampant  as  Earl  of  Poictou,  and  an  eagle  displayed  as  the  King  of  the 
Romans.  We  have  met  with  very  few  entire  coats  of  arms,  and  they 
would  obviously  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  quarry.  These  are  all 
late.  The  most  interesting  is  only  a  fragment  at  Puttenham,  which 
bears  the  arms  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  on  a  chief,  that 
society  presenting  to  the  living.  The  others  are  the  arms  of 
England,  and  may  be  seen  at  Milton,  Cambridge. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  numerous  designs  found  upon 

*  Leicestershire  Tradesmen's  Tokens,  by  T.  North,  Esqr.,  Arch.  Societies'  Papers, 
Vol.  IV.  Ks;». 

tSt.  Matt.  XIX.,  C— Franka'a  Quarries, 

VOL.  XI.,  PT.  I.  O 
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quarries,  there  is  little  relating  to  the  sea,  except  a  shell,  and 
possibly  a  boat  at  Weston-on-Avon,  Gloucestershire.  One  would 
think  that  a  fish,  an  emblem  so  commonly  used,  was  well  fitted  for  a 
quarry,  and  when  the  painters  lost  sight  of  the  first  intention  of 
quarry-painting,  they  might  have  had  as  many  and  various  kinds  as 
they  had  of  plants  and  birds.  Insects  are  also  very  seldom  met 
with  :  and  there  are  beautiful  objects  among  sea-weeds  and  sea- 
animals  which  would  furnish  many  excellent  devices. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  subject  of  Modern  Quarries. 
The  general  revival  of  "picture  windows"  and  the  creditable 
specimens  of  this  kind  which  are  now  produced  by  our  artists  have 
greatly  tended  to  check  the  use  of  quarries.  Besides,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latter,  made  of  cast-glass  and  very  cheap,  brought 
disparagement  upon  this  method  of  ornamenting  our  windows. 
But  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage,  as  for  instance  in 
situations  where  light  cannot  be  sacrificed.  Moreover  c^uarry- 
windows  admit  of  much  enrichment.  We  have  spoken  of  the  bands 
of  colour  in  which  quarries  may  be  set.  These  bands  may  be  made 
wide  enough  to  receive  texts  of  Scripture.  More  variety  and  richness 
are  gained  by  placing  picture  subjects  in  the  centre  of  each  light, 
but  this  plan  is  apt  to  convey  the  impression  of  an  unfinished 
design.  For  small  windows,  quarries  alone,  judiciously  chosen,  and 
bordered  with  rich  colour,  compose  an  excellent  arrangement  at  a 
comparatively  slight  cost.  In  every  case,  the  patterns  should  be 
hand-wrought ;  and  therefore  not  mathematically  alike,  but  variable 
within  certain  small  limits,  following  herein  the  teaching  of  all 
natural  objects.  Those  should  not  be  selected  as  models  which 
revive  an  old  type,  as  some  do,  by  adding  leaves  to  a  central  flower, 
nor  should  those  be  imitated  which  give  a  deep  dark  "line  to  some 
parts  of  the  pattern,  as  one  at  Harlow,  Essex ;  but  the  brush  should 
be  always  kept  full  of  paint,  and  an  even  line  sought  to  be  obtained. 
All  old  work  is  not  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  by  copying, 
although  we  can  hardly  do  better  yet.  In  choosing  the  glass,  that 
should  be  selected  which  is  uneven  in  its  texture  and  tint,  and 
above  all,  that  which  is  not  too  tliin  is  to  be  preferred,  for  such 
qualities  conduce  to  brilhancy  of  effect.  The  character  of  the 
lead-work  is  also  of  importance.  The  ancient  leading  was  stouter 
but  narrower  than  that  commonly  employed  at  present. 

I  have  to  thank  kind  friends  for  many  of  the  drawings  which 
have  enabled  me  to  write  this  paper.  The  Revds.  E.  C.  Bearcroft, 
W.  G.  Searle,  J.  E.  Lunn,  and  W.  S.  Simpson  freely  placed  their 
collections  at  my  service ;  and  though  many  years  have  intervened, 
and  graver  pursuits  have  demanded  our  time,  yet  I  look  back  with 
pleasure  and  a  certain  revived  enthusiasm  to  the  many  excursions 
ecclesiological  made  together.  I  venture  to  hope  that  what  I  have 
here  done  will  meet  their  approval  as  tending  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  a  subordmate  branch  of  art,  which  has  produced 
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beautiful  and  interesting  objects,  now  only  too  quickly  passing  away 
before  the  ruthless  hand  of  time  and  the  scarcely  less  destructive 
zeal  of  the  restorer. 

Note.' — The  ^vriter  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  one  will 
kindly  send  him  tracings  of  quarries  to  copy.  There  are  many 
still  in  existence;  and,  especially  when  a  church  is  about  to  be 
restored,  if  a  sharp  look  out  is  kept  on  the  old  glass  as  it  comes 
down,  quarry-patterns  may  often  be  recovered.  A  piece  of  tracing 
l)aper  is  the  best,  or  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  any  piece  of  thin  paper 
will  do,  to  trace  them  on,  and  a  sharp  pointed  pencil  is  all  besides 
that  is  required.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  those  parts  which 
are  yellow  with  a  "  y,"  and  those  which  are  white  with  a  "  w,"  and 
then  to  add  a  note,  as  to  whether  the  work  is  coarse  or  fine,  dark 
or  ligiit  reddish  brown,  inside  or  outside.  The  size  of  the  piece  of 
glass  must  be  drawn. 
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Historical  and  AyrMtectural  Notices  of  Rochingham  Castle. — A 
Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  June  7th,  1871.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  BiGGE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Rockingham. 

Before  I  commence  the  descriptive  account  which  the  programme 
of  our  excellent  Secretary  has  imposed  upon  me,  I  must  premise 
that  the  materials  have  been  gathered,  in  a  great  measure,  from  an 
account  of  Rockingham  Castle  which  was  prepared  by  the  late 
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Mr.  Hartshorne,  taken  cMefly  from  the  papers  in  the  Public 
Record-Office.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mr. 
Burtt,  Assistant-Keeper  in  the  Eecord-Office,  who  has  kindly  cor- 
rected several  of  the  entries,  and  contributed  much  additional  and 
valuable  information.  Mr.  Hartshorne  thus  describes  the  Castle  : — 
"  On  the  verge  of  one  of  those  ancient  forests  which  originally 
covered  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  parts  of  Northamptonshire, 
and  on  a  lofty  eminence  overlooking  the  green  vale  of  the  Welland, 
stands  the  formerly  Eoyal  Castle  of  Rockingham.  Its  position 
was  equally  well  chosen  as  a  place  of  retirement  and  defence,  being 
sheltered  on  the  south-east  side  by  deep  and  nearly  impenetrable 
woods,  and  in  the  contrary  direction  protected  by  the  natural 
acclivity  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  fortress  was  built. 
This  ridge,  jutting  out,  like  a  peninsula,  from  the  long  line  of 
escarpments,  commands  a  distant  view  up  and  down  the  valley,  and 
a  still  more  extensive  one  over  the  verdant  and  undulating  heights 
which  forms  its  opposite  horizon.  Here  the  English  monarchs, 
from  the  Conqueror  to  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  were  continually 
accustomed  to  repair,  for  the  sake  of  following,  with  less  inter- 
rupted ardour,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  this  contiguity  to  the  royal  demesnes  originally  induced  Wilham 
I.  to  erect,  on  the  confines  of  Eockingham  Forest,  a  Castle,  to 
which  he  and  his  successors  might  retire,  when,  disencumbered 
of  the  burdens  of  the  State,  they  wished  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the 
field.  Although  the  forest  of  Eockingham  has  been  much  denuded 
since  the  time  when  the  English  monarchs  made  it  so  frequently  the 
scene  of  their  diversions,  many  venerable  trees  scattered  throughout 
the  unreclaimed  district,  towering  above  the  underwood,  serve  to 
point  out  its  ancient  boundaries.  The  Forest  of  Eockingham  is 
esteemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  In  a 
perambulation  dated  14  Edward  I.  (1286),  it  is  described  as  ex- 
tending from  the  town  of  Northampton  to  Stamford,  being  in  length 
about  thirty-three  miles,  and  from  the  river  Nene  on  the  south-east 
to  the  rivers  Welland  and  Maidsell  on  the  north-west,  being  a 
medium  breadth  of  about  eight  miles.  But  on  a  subsequent  peram- 
bulation in  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  reign  (1299),  those  limits 
were  much  contracted  by  the  reduction  of  many  new  aff'orestations 
wliich  had  been  made  after  the  accession  of  Henry  II." 

By  other  authorites  it  is  stated  that  this  Castle  was  built  by 
WiUiam  I.  for  the  protection  of  the  iron-smelting  works  which 
then  existed  in  the  Forest.  Some  go  still  further,  and  maintain 
that  it  was  an  early  seat  of  the  Britons,  and  a  royal  residence,  as 
its  name  indicates.  Rex  (Latin),  Roy  (French),  and  Righ  (Gaelic), 
point  to  the  first  syllable,  Eock.  Thus,  according  to  this  etymology, 
Eockingham  would  signify  the  "  King's  Home."  I  am  more  inclined, 
however,  to  follow  the  derivation  Avhich  Mr.  Earle,  Anglo-Saxon 
Professor  at  Oxford,  has  given  of  similar  names.     Rock  (a  bed  of 
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which  is  close  below  the  surface),  ing  a  meadow  near  water,  and 
ham  the  dwelling-place.  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  has  devoted  liis  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  branch  of  antiquarian  research,  supposes  that, 
like  many  other  ;Media3val  Castles,  this  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  British  fastness,  the  works  being  more  apparent  on  the 
north  side,  where  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  terraced.  Leland,  writing 
in  1545,  describes  the  Castle  as  presenting  the  following  appearance 
in  his  time  : — "  The  castelle  of  Eokingham  standith  on  the  toppe 
of  an  hille,  right  stately,  and  hath  a  mighty  diche,  and  bullewarks 
agayne  without  the  diche.  The  kepe  is  exceeding  fair  and  strong, 
and  in  the  waulles  be  certain  strong  towers.  The  lodgings  that 
were  within  the  area  of  the  castelle  be  discovered  (i.e.,  uncovered), 
and  faul  to  rune.  One  thing  in  the  waulles  of  this  castle  is  much 
to  be  notid ;  that  they  be  embattled  on  booth,  so  that,  if  the  area 
of  the  castelle  were  won  by  coming  in  at  either  of  the  two  greate 
gates  of  the  castelle,  yet  the  keepers  of  the  waulles  might  defend 
the  castelle.  I  marked  that  there  is  a  strong  tower  in  the  area  of 
the  castelle,  and  from  it,  over  the  dungeon  dike,  is  a  drawbridge  to 
the  dungeon  toure." — Leland's  Itln.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  14. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  much  has  been  destroyed  since 
this  curious  description  of  Leland  was  ^vritten,  and  it  is  now  only 
conjectural  to  attempt  to  reconcile  his  account  with  existing  appear- 
ances. I  have  had  a  ground  plan  and  map  of  the  Castle  and  space 
within  the  walls  prepared,  which  has  been  executed  in  a  very 
careful  manner  by  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford.  This  will  serve  to 
point  out  the  dates  of  the  diiferent  portions  of  the  building.  The 
present  aspect  of  the  Castle,  however,  in  its  entrance  gates,  still 
recalls  the  idea  of  the  mihtary  defences  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
archway,  flanked  by  two  bastion  towers,  with  its  long-extending 
curtain  walls  on  either  side,  retains  all  the  features  of  the  period  of 
its  original  erection  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1275);  and  some 
JS'orman  carving  worked  into  the  waUs  carries  back  its  historical 
associations  to  a  yet  earlier  period.  Passing  onward,  we  reach  what 
was  originally  the  outer  bailey,  but  which  at  present  forms  the  great 
court,  or  entrance  to  that  portion  of  the  Castle,  partly  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  is  now  inhabited.  The 
entrance  doorway,  with  its  equilateral  arch,  and  deep  mouldings 
and  shafts,  the  opposite  door  communicating  with  an  inner  court, 
and  the  massive  chimney,  which  is  buttressed  out  from  the  present 
haU,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  ancient  one,  together  with  the 
existence  of  two  windows  of  the  same  period,  lately  discovered,  all 
tend  to  indicate  that  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  the  building  in 
which  we  are  at  present  assembled  is  of  the  same  date.*  Passing 
through  the  Hall,  wo  again  reach  the  spacious  enciente  (cincta), 
which  is  now  intersected  by  a  quaint  old  yew  hedge,  which  seems 

♦The  Paper  was  read  in  the  Hall  of  the  Castle. 
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to  bear  on  its  shoulders  tlie  weight  of  centuries.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  this  enclosure  we  reach  the  mound,  on  which  formerly  rose 
the  massive  Keep,  and  which  Leland  alludes  to  as  standing  in  his 
day ;  but  beyond  the  mound  and  the  steps  leading  to  it,  on  both 
sides,  there  are  no  traces  of  it  discernible.  The  whole  of  this 
enclosure,  containing  about  tliree  acres  and  a  half,  is  bounded  by 
the  old  wall  (promurale)  once  nearly  nine  feet  thick,  some  portions 
of  which  still  remain  in  its  original  condition.  Beyond  tliis  is  what 
was  once  the  tilting  ground,  surrounded  by  trees  (a  fine  avenue  of 
limes  still  remains),  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  moat,  and  about  150 
yards  further  on  by  another  moat. 

Having  thus  called  your  attention  to  the  general  features  of  the 
Castle,  I  must  now  refer  you  to  some  of  the  notices  which  Mr. 
Hartshorne  has  gathered  from  the  National  records,  now  collected 
and  arranged  in  the  Public  Eecord-Office  in  a  more  accessible  state 
than  in  his  day,  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  first  notice  of  payments 
from  the  Crown  towards  expenses  at  Rockingham  Castle  occurs  on 
the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  in  the  2nd  of  Henry  II.  (1156),  when 
there  is  an  entry  of  £4  lis.  3d.  for  fixed  payments  for  the  porter 
and  two  watclimen.  There  are  also  entries  for  keeping  the  Vineyard 
at  Rockingham,  and  a  charge  for  procuring  vines,  in  the  31st  Henry  I. 
(1130).  By  an  Inquisition  in  the  9th  Henry  Y.  (1440)  the  \ineyard 
was  worth  4s.  per  anniun.  Whenever  the  monarch  visited  this 
place  during  his  sojourn,  his  horses  had  right  of  herbage  in  the 
pastures  bordering  on  the  Welland,  and  the  Constable  of  the  Castle 
shared  the  same  privilege.  From  the  Hundred  RoUs  we  learn,  that 
John  de  Cauz,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  gradually  deprived  the  Crown 
of  these  rights,  so  that  at  the  Inquisition  held  4th  Edward  I.  (1266) 
they  had  become  lost.  It  appears  also,  from  the  same  authority, 
that  a  Chaplain  was  appointed  to  the  Chapel  of  S.  Leonard,  loitliin 
(intra),  Mr.  Hartshorne  reads  it  heloio  (infra),  the  Castle,  to  pray 
for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  monarchs,  for  which  duty  the  Sheriff 
of  the  County  was  charged  to  pay  him  forty  sliillings  a  year  :  this 
celebration,  however,  had  faUen  into  disuse  eight  years  before  the 
above  Inquisition  took  place  (1268).  And  here  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  if  we  enquire  where  the  site  of  the  Chapel  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been.  I  have  ventured  to  fix  it  where  it  is  marked  on  the 
map,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — Among  the  PubUc  Records 
there  exist  what  Mr.  Hartshorne  calls  the  Operation  RoUs,  wherein, 
from  the  same  regular  system  of  arrangement  adopted  throughout, 
it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  refer  to  an  item  of  expenditure  under 
any  department.  The  Miscellaneous  RoUs  in  the  Queen's  Remem- 
brancer's Ofiice  furnish  the  following  entries  for  repairs  at  Rock- 
ingham Castle  : — "  For  four  stanchions  (gumpliis)  for  the  door  of  the 
staircase  (del  viz)  near  the  small  chamber  close  to  the  Chapel ;  and 
for  one  fastening  for  the  door  of  the  same  Chapel."  "  For  four 
fastenings  for  the  door  of  the  small  garde-robe  (cloaca),  and  for  a 
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door  inside  the  closet  near  the  Chapel,  and  the  Castle  wall."  "  And 
for  fourteen  bars  for  two  windows  within  the  great  Cellar  and  the 
pantry  near  the  Chapel,  and  for  the  window  in  the  small  cellar 
between  the  Chapel  and  the  Castle  wall."  "  For  two  pointed  bars 
(lancets),  eight  transoms  (traversenis),  and  four  fastenings  for  the 
Cellar  near  the  Chapel,  and  under  the  Chapel  ;  nine  pieces."  It  is 
very  clear,  I  think,  from  these  entries,  that  the  cellars  were  both 
near  and  wider  the  Chapel,  and  occupying  the  same  site  as  the 
present  cellars  do  now.  These  have  been  rebuilt,  probably  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  there  is  sufficient  length  above 
them  for  a  Chapel,  such  as  was  customary  in  castles  of  this  descrip- 
tion, running,  as  it  does,  east  and  west.  I  believe  that  the  Chapel 
at  Hawarden  Castle,  in  Flintshire,  occupies  a  similar  position — viz., 
between  the  main  buildings  and  the  Keep.  It  will  be  for  those 
who  are  more  learned  in  Purgologij  than  I  pretend  to  be,  to  decide  the 
question  when  the  spot  is  visited,  as  it  wiU  be  shortly.  It  may  be 
well,  also,  to  notice  the  important  Council  which  was  assembled 
here  in  1095,  consisting  of  British  nobility,  bishops,  and  clergy,  to 
settle  the  fierce  dispute  then  in  agitation  between  William  Euflis  and 
Archbishop  Ansehn  concerning  the  right  of  investure,  and  the  King's 
obedience  to  the  See  of  Eome.  The  Council  sat  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday  (March  11th),  in  the  Chapel  .within  the  Castle.  The 
bishops  advised  Anselm  not  to  insist  on  any  reservation  of  his  rights 
on  the  grounds  of  spiritual  authority.  But  on  his  still  endeavouring 
to  compromise  the  freedom  of  the  English  Church  by  yielding  a 
higher  allegiance  to  Urban  11. ,  who  offered  him  a  pall,  the  bishops 
at  once  renounced  him  as  their  archbishop. 

The  partiality  of  King  John  and  his  successors  for  hunting  is 
shown  by  numerous  entries  on  the  Close  Eolls.  In  these  valuable 
documents  the  most  minute  particulars  are  often  recorded  concerning 
the  treatment  of  their  hounds  and  hawks,  even  to  specifying  the 
quantity  of  flesh  they  were  daily  to  be  fed  on.  The  King  orders 
the  Sheriff  of  Northampton,  for  example,  to  procure  for  their  food 
young  pigeons  and  swine's  flesh,  and  once  a  week  the  flesh  of  fowl. 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  early  part  of  Edward  I.'s  reign,  (1277),  an 
entry  occurs  on  a  Eoll  in  the  Queen's  Eemembrancer's  Office, 
showing  the  care  with  which  the  royal  dogs  were  tended  : — "  Paid 
to  Thomas  de  Blatherstone  for  his  expenses  in  taking  the  greyhounds 
with  the  King  (Edward  I.),  ninepence,  with  twopence  in  bread  for 
the  same.  Also  for  bread  for  the  same,  when  Master  Eichard  de 
Holbroc  tarried  at  Eokyngham  in  the  next  w^eek  before  the  feast  of 
S.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  fivepence-halfpenny.  In  bread  for  two 
greyhounds  of  the  Prior  of  la  Launde  (Launde  Abbey),  from  the 
day  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  (June  29),  even  to  the  Sunday 
next  before  the  feast  of  the  blessed  Mary  Magdalene,  (July  22),  for 
nineteen  days,  niiieteenpence.  Sum  of  the  expenses  on  the  grey- 
hounds, eiglit  shillings  and  sixpence-halfpenny." 

VOL.  XI.,  PT.  I.  P 
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King  Jolin  more  especially  seems  to  have  delighted  to  resort 
here,  and,  as  it  will  be  seen  from  (the  following  extracts  from)  his 
Itinerary,  visited  the  Castle  once,  and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice 
nearly  every  year  of  his  reign,  beginning  in  1204,  August  30  ; 
1205,  September  24;  1207,  February  20-23;  August  10-11; 
1208,  July  26-28;  ^vember  30;  1209,  April  1,  September  1, 
:N'ovember  13-15;  1210,  March  18;  1212,  July  10;  1213,  Sep- 
tember 24 ;  1215,  December  25;  1216,  September  20-21.  Besides 
these  fourteen  recorded  royal  visits,  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Plantagenet  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  passing  their  time  in 
this  agreeable  retirement.  From  the  attesting  of  writs  it  appears 
that  Henry  III.  was  here  in  1220,  June  26-28;  1226,  July  16; 
1229,  June  26.  Edward  I.  in  1275,  August  24  ;  1279,  August  20  ; 
1290,  September  2-6;  1300,  April  20-28.  Edward  II.  visited 
Eockingham  Castle  1315,  August  22,  September  15  ;  1323,  April 
28.  Edward  III.  attested  more  than  twenty  writs  at  Eockingham, 
between  1334,  March  25  and  April  1  ;  1345,  December  9  ;  1354, 
August  28.  And  here,  August  24,  1375,  the  truce  concluded  at 
Bruges,  between  Edward  III.  and  Charles  V.  of  France,  was  duly 
ratified. 

During  the  absence  of  the  King,  Constables  (Gomites  Stahuli) 
were  officially  appointed  to  the  custody  of  the  Castle.  They  usually 
possessed  the  grant  for  three  years,  sometimes  for  life,  but  generally 
during  the  King's  pleasure.  The  privilege  of  holding  a  Eoyal 
Castle,  as  its  constable,  was  considered  so  honourable,  that  it  was 
only  confided  to  persons  of  high  military  renown.  The  list  of 
constables  extends  from  1137  down  to  1475. 

Among  the  minor  circumstances  that  have  been  recorded  con- 
cerning this  Eoyal  Fortress,  are  the  following,  some  of  which  are 
found  entered  upon  the  Close  EoUs  : — In  1214,  (November  7), 
preparatory  to  his  annual  visit,  King  John,  according  to  his  usual 
custom  of  ordering  the  wine  for  the  royal  use  to  be  sent  before  him 
in  readiness,  ordered  five  casks  of  the  best  that  could  be  found  in 
London  to  be  dispatched  for  his  drinking  into  Northants.  The 
carriage  of  wine  forms  a  long  entry  on  the  Close  Eolls  at  a  later 
period,  9th  Henry  III.  (1224),  when  the  Sheriff  of  ^N'orthampton 
is  charged  to  pay  for  the  transit  of  ten  casks  to  IsTorthampton,  ten 
to  Eockingham,  three  to  Geddington,  and  two  to  Cliffe,  for  the  royal 
use.  In  1215  (April  30),  King  John  sends  Peter  de  Barr  and 
IS'icholas  de  Hugevill,  foot  cross-bowmen,  commanding  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  Castle  of  Eockingham  for  its  defence,  and 
have  sixpence  a  day  as  long  as  they  are  there.  The  Sheriff  of 
jS'orthants  is  to  be  allowed  8s.  2d.  for  carriage  of  the  King's  venison 
from  the  Town  of  Eockingham,  to  the  King's  (Edward  I.)  larder  at 
Westminster,  (1281,  9th  Edward  I).  The  permission  to  hunt  was 
seldom  conceded  to  a  subject,  and  was  so  highly  valued,  that  even 
when  the  Crown  granted  a  Manor  to  one  of  its  vassals,  the  King 
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reserved  this  privilege  to  himself.  And  with  such  strictness  was 
this  forest  preserved,  that  in  1256,  four  men  are  returned  as  being 
confined  in  Rockingham  Castle,  and  fined  two  marks,  for  trespassing; 
and  in  1218,  Eichard  Trussell  was  fined  for  merely  taking  his  dogs 
through  the  forest.  The  Castle  was  also  used  as  a  State  prison,  for 
on  August  20,  1347,  a  writ  was  addressed  to  John  Darcey,  constable 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  ordering  two  Scotch  prisoners  to  be  sent 
to  John  Yardon,  constable  of  Eockingham,  or  to  his  locum  tenens, 
Thomas  Stone. 

The  history  of  the  Manor  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 

history  of  the  Castle,  that  even  if  it  were  essential,  it  would  be 

difficult  to  separate  them  entirely ;  still,  a  few  facts  connected  with 

the  former  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting.    At  the  great  Domesday 

survey  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Eockingham  was  in  the  hands  of 

the  Crown.      It  was  returned  as  having  one  hide ;  the  arable  land 

was  three  carucates ;  and  five  villanes,  with  six  cottagers,  had  three 

carucates.     It  had  been  held  by  Bovi,  mth  sac  and  soc.     In  the 

Confessor's  time  it  lay  waste,  but  William  ordered  a  castle  to  be 

built.     The  demesne  was  valued  at  26  shillings  [Domesday 'yoI.  1, 

p.   220).      This  hide  continued  in  the  hands   of  the   Crown  for 

several  years ;  or,  as  Bridges  says,  in  those  who  held  it  by  grant 

from  the  Crown ;  the  first  grant  of  the  Manor,  with  the  Fair  distinct 

from  the  Castle,  being  made  to  Alianora,  grandmother  to  Henry  III., 

(Eleanor  of  Guienne),  in  1224.      The  profits  arising  from  fairs  and 

markets  must  have  been  considerable  in  those  days,  since  we  find, 

from  an  entry  on  the  Close  Eolls,  Henry  III.,  in  1224,  directing 

Wm.  de  Insula  (Lisle),  who  was  then  constable  of  the  Castle,  that 

the  proceeds  of  the  fair  held  on  the  exaltation  of  the  Cross  in  the 

preceding  years,   should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  King's 

mother,  Isabella  of  France.     In  1271  the  Manor  is  in  the  hands  of 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Eichard,  King  of  Germany ;  who 

then  obtained  the  grant  of  a  market  here  every  Friday.      In  1315, 

Edward  11.  possessed  the  Manor.     There  was  now  a  grant  of  a 

market  on  Saturday.     In  1329,  Edward  III.  confirmed  the  grant  to 

his  mother  Isabella.     In  1346,  he  granted  to  his  Queen  Philippa, 

for  her  life,  a  certain  spot  in  Eockingham  Forest,  containing  60 

acres,  in  aid  of  the  repairs  of  the  Castle,  described  as  being  then 

ruinous.     The  Castle,  domain,  and  manor,  were  confirmed  to  Queen 

Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  with  all  their  privileges.     In  1464, 

the  Manor  was  settled  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Edward  IV.   In 

1st    Henry   VII.    (1485),    the    office    of    constable    and   steward 

of  the  Castle,  lordship,  and  manor  of  Eockingham,  and  the  office  of 

master  forester,  and  of  all  the  parks  within  the  forest,  was  confirmed 

to  John,  Lord  Welles.     In  1396,  the  custody  of  the  lordship  was 

granted  to  William  Brancepath  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  at  the 

annual  rent  of  four  pounds  two   shillings  and   one   penny.      In 

1551,  it  w^as  given  to  Edward,  Lord  Clinton.      In  1598,  it  was 
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conferred  on  Thomas,  Lord  Burleigh,  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1616, 
the  manor  came  to  Sir  Edward  Watson,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Everard  Digby,  of  Stoke  Dry.  A  monument,  consisting  of 
the  recumbent  figures  of  himself  and  his  wife,  is  in  the  Church. 
And  in  1639,  June  29,  14th  Charles  I.,  it  was  given  to  Sir  Lewis 
Watson,  wdio,  zealously  attached  to  the  Royal  cause,  garrisoned  the 
Castle  for  the  service  of  the  King,  and  who,  in  consideration  of  his 
loyalty,  was  created,  June  1st,  1645,  Baron  Rockingham,  of  Rock- 
ingham Castle.  His  monument  is  in  the  chancel  of  Rockingham 
Church,  and  the  inscription  gives  1 644  as  the  date  of  the  creation. 
In  1714,  Lewis  Watson,  created  Earl  of  Rockingham,  possessed 
the  manor.  The  title  devolved,  in  1745,  upon  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  dying  in  1746,  the  earldom  became  extinct,  but  the 
barony  came  to  his  cousin,  Thomas  Wentworth,  created  Marquess 
of  Rockingham  1746,  and  who  died  in  1750.  The  Manor,  however, 
has  from  the  time  of  Lems,  first  Lord  Rockingham,  been  vested  in 
the  Watson  family. 

Several  notices  of  Rockingham  Castle  during  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars  occur  in  a  collection  of  scarce  tracts  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  also  in  Mercurius  Aulicus  of  that  day.*  (Vide 
Hartshorne,  p.  58,  et  seq.) 

"  Wednesday,  April  5,  1643. 

"  The  Lord  Grey  (of  Groby),  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  in 
chiefe  of  these  counties  [Lincoln,  ISTorthampton,  &c.],  hath  taken 
possession  of  Rockingham  Castle,  and  that  he  fortifyeth  it  very 
strongly  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  of  shelter  for  himselfe  and  his 
soldiers,  if  need  require,  and  that  some  disaffected  clergymen  there 
are  fled  from  their  benefices ;  and  that  others  of  them  are  apprehended 
and  committed  to  safe  custody,  because  they  incite  the  people  to 
take  part  with  the  Popish  armies  now  on  foote  against  the 
Parliament." 

"Sunday,  May  7,  1643. 
"  The  reader  may  observe  that  though  there  be  two  garrisons, 
the  one  in  Northampton  and  the  other  at  Rockingham  Castle  which 
are  maintained  there  (as  themselves  say)  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
that  county,  and  keep  it  from  plundering,  yet  Cromwell  must  be 
permitted  to  run  over  all  the  country,  and  plunder  all  the  chief 
gentry,  and  such  others  as  he  pleased." 

"Friday,  May  19,  1643. 
"Colonel  Hastings  having  skirmished  about  Northampton, 
thence  marched  to  his  rendevous  at  Kettering.  Betwixt  Rocking- 
ham and  Stoake  (Albany),  in  their  march  from  Kettering,  they 
tooke  Sir  Lew^is  Watson,  one  that  hath  vy  much  advanced  the 
designs  of  the  two  Houses  (of  Parliament),  under  whose  protection 

*  These  were  copied  by  the  late  G.  Baker,  Esq. 
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he  lived  securely  at  his  house,  at  Stoake  Park,  near  their  garrison  at 
Eockingham  Castle,  wliich  castle  was  supposed  to  be  delivered  to 
the  rebels  by  his  consent." 

"  Thursday,  June  15,  1643. 

"  From  Lincolne  they  write  that  the  garrison  at  Eockingham 
Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  hath  taken  nine  or  ten  commanders  of 
quality,  who,  as  they  hoar,  came  that  way  from  Oxford,  viz., 
Colonel  I\rurray,  Colonel  Lindsey,  a  Seargeant  Major,  two  Captains, 
named  Michael,  with  divers  other  captains  and  officers." 

"Friday,  June  9,  1643. 

"  This  day  we  had  intelligence  that  upon  Friday  last  certain 
of  his  Majesty's  forces,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  horse  or 
thereabouts,  came  to  Eockingham  Castle,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton. His  Majesty's  said  forces  placed  some  about  the  Castle 
close  under  the  wall,  and  marched  with  the  rest  toAvards  Weldon, 
to  have  taken  the  Mole  as  he  was  working." 

"June  5,  1645. 

"  Sir  John  Norris  [Norwich],  Governor  of  Eockingham  .Castle, 
in  Northamptonshire,  hath  taken  many  of  the  King's  Life  Guards, 
and  of  the  Queen's  regiment,  and  forced  the  rest  to  flight." 

"June,  1645.     . 

"  Sir  John  Norwich,  Governor  of  Eockingham  Castle,  hath  sent  • 
out  his  troops  daily,  who  have  taken  many  prisoners ;  he  sent  thirty 
at  one  time  to  be  kept  here.     On  Saturday,  June  7,  the  King,  with 
all  his  foot  and  carriages,  marched  from  Harborough  to  Daventry,  in 
Northamptonshire. ' ' 

The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  June  14,  1645,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  list  of  prisoners  of  note  taken  in  and  after  the  battle  is  added — 

"  There  were  many  taken  last  night  late,  near  Leicester,  and  sent 
to  Eockingham  Castle,  most  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Life  Guard,  and 
then  the  colours  of  that  regiment  were  taken.  Sir  John  Norwich 
took  Colonel  Nevile  prisoner." 

I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  time  and 
attention,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  out  many  details  which 
are  interesting,  both  to  the  architect  and  the  archaeologist.  I  have 
not  time  even  to  devote  a  passing  notice  to  the  two  ancient  coffers 
in  the  hall,  one  of  the  date  of  King  John,  the  other  of  Henry  Y.  ; 
nor  to  the  interesting  collection  of  fire  arms  and  swords;  not  to 
mention  the  numerous  family  and  other  pictures  and  objects  of  art, 
with  which  the  Castle  abounds.  I  conceive  that  we  have  an  instance 
here,  how  the  pursuits  of  both  these  may  mutually  assist  each  other 
in  the  investigation  of  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  the 
records  of  past  history.  For  example,  we  can  ascertain,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  mouldings  of  the  entrance  doorway,  and 
the  window-jambs  still  existing,  the  date  of  this  portion  of  the 
building  to  which  they  belonged  ;  while  a  search  into  the  archives  in 
the  Public  Eecord  Office,  confirms  the  impression  which  these  remains 
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convey,  and  fm^nislies  us  with  the  exact  date,  when,  in  13th 
Edward  I.  (1285),  the  smn  of  £637  17s.  S^d.  was  expended  during 
the  previous  seven  years,  by  Eichard  de  Holebroc,  being  constable 
at  that  time  ;  whilst  on  the  roll  of  29th  Edward  I.  (1301),  John  de 
Holebroc,  his  son  and  heii',  was  allowed  the  sum  of  £614  10s,  6d. 
for  extensive  repairs  to  the  Castle,  making  a  total  sum  of  £1,252 
8s.  2Jd.  ;  which  taking  the  value  of  money  at  the  present  day  as 
worth  18  times  as  much,  would  give  the  amount  of  £21,170  2s.  3d., 
a  sum  quite  sufficient  to  build  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Castle. 
Both  these,  probably,  were  expended  for  the  erection  of  the  very 
Hall  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  during  nine  years,  from  1283- 
1291.  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  so  patiently  listening  to  what, 
I  fear,  has  been  but  an  imperfect  and  disjointed  account — for  it 
professes  to  be  nothing  more — of  a  place  rendered  famous  by  such 
interesting  associations  of  former  days,  tlu-ough  many  centuries, 
with  which  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  in  such  an  agreeable 
manner  to  myself,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  in  recording 
such  notices  as  I  have  done,  it  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  weU 
as,  I  trust,  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude. 


Post  Mortem.  —  A  Paper  read  at  the  Public  Meeting  of  the 
Northamptonsliire  and  Leicestersliire  Architectural  Societies,  at 
Uppingham,  June  6th,  1871.  By  George  Ayliffe  Poole, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 


It  is  a  humiliating  thought  that  half  the  men  who  go  out  of  the 
world  cost  more  for  their  obsequies  than  they  have  expended  in 
any  one  religious,  unselfish  object,  or  perhaps  in  all  the  religious, 
unselfish  objects  they  ever  pursued  to  completion  in  all  their  lives  ! 
And  of  these  obsequies,  their  monuments,  in  that  sense  which 
brings  them  within  the  scope  of  the  architecturist  and  ecclesiologist, 
are  beyond  comparison  the  most  costly,  the  most  obtrusive,  and, 
though  transitory  in  fact,  the  most  enduring. 

But  of  what  conceivable  use  is  their  exhorbitant  cost  and  mag- 
nificence %  Yes ;  they  are  of  use  to  the  humourist  or  satirist  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  jest.  They  have  pointed,  for  instance, 
some  of  the  finest  conceits  in  a  book  perhaps  fuller  of  fine  conceits 
than  any  other  in  our  langaiage — Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Hydrio- 
taphia.  But  the  conceits  are  not  precisely  of  the  kind  which  we 
would  willingly  have  pointed  at  our  own  expense.  They  are  such 
as  these  : — "  To  extend  our  memories  by  monimients  whose  death 
we  daily  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot  hope,  without 
injury  to  our  expectations  in  the  advent  of  the  last  day,  were  a 
contradiction   to   our  beliefs."      Again  : — "  Time  hath  spared  the 
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epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse,  confounded  that  of  himself."  Again  : — 
"  The  Egyptian  nimmnies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared, 
avarice  now  consumeth.  Mummy  is  become  merchandise.  Mizraim 
cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams." 

You  will  let  me  assume  that  it  was  not  to  give  point  to  any 
such  sayings  that  a  costly  mausoleum  was  ever  designed,  or  a 
boastful  epitaph  ever  committed  to  the  keeping  of  stone  or  brass. 
Indeed,  I  believe  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  over 
and  above  what  satisfies  religion,  affection,  and  piety,  is  for  the 
benefit  of  none  but  masons  and  undertakers.  They,  as  they  tax 
the  estates  of  those  who  withheld  the  good  they  might  have  done 
while  they  lived,  may  take  credit  to  themselves,  as  practical  assertors 
of  that  great  economic  law  of  the  universe,  that  nothing  shall  be 
absolutely  lost.  Some  one  or  other  must  profit  by  us  when  we  die, 
however  determined  we  were  that  none  should  profit  by  us  while 
we  lived.  The  wise  man  said,  ''  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
Hon ;"  but  the  whole  host  of  sarcophagists  reverse  the  proverb,  and 
find  a  dead  dog  better  than  a  living  lion.  I,  for  my  part,  .would 
not  rob  them  of  their  due ;  but  What  is  their  due,  and  in  what  coin 
shall  it  be  paid  1 

If  we  let  our  subject  carry  us  back  to  its  logical  commencement, 
we  must  first  ask  whether  a  man's  obsequies  must  needs  wait  for 
his  death.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  fancy  of  some  ascetics,  who 
have  prepared  their  tombs  in  their  lifetime,  and  lain  down  every 
night  in  their  coffins,  or  slept  in  their  shrouds.  Even  the  Chinese 
compliment  of  a  coffin  sent  to  a  friend  whose  health  is  failing  hardly 
amounts  to  a  funeral  ceremony ;  but  there  is  a  funeral  of  the  living 
in  good  earnest,  for  there  are  tribes  where  the  children  bury  their 
parents  alive,  as  the  last  and  best  token  of  love  and  duty  :  and  the 
Hindoo  widow  would  resent  it  as  an  indignity  if  she  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  being  burnt  alive.  These  two  instances  may  serve 
as  examples,  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  facts. 

Then  there  is  another  question — Shall  the  exequies  be  an  effort 
at  conservation,  or  a  conscious  submission  to  the  great  law  of 
mortality — Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust?  This  is 
really  no  fanciful  question,  nor  one  that  is  likely  ever  to  be  quite 
obsolete;  for  it  grows  out  of  deep  yearnings  of  our  nature,  and  an 
opposition,  which  in  many  of  its  forms  is  intended,  between  life 
and  death.  It  is  fair  to  ask,  a  priori,  why  should  there  not  ba 
some  preservation,  or,  at  all  events,  some  transfiguration  or  permu- 
tation, by  which  we  may  still  retain  our  hold  of  what  we  have 
loved  so  long.  Have  we  no  offices  to  perform  to  the  body,  which 
may  better  harmonise  with  our  affections,  than  to  leave  it  to  be 
resolved  into  its  elements  with  the  carcases  of  dogs  and  donkeys  1 
We  are  too  far  advanced  in  a  higher  philosophy  to  ask  the  apothe- 
caries aid  to  embalm  our  bodies ;  but  I  suspect  there  is  a  touch  of 
nature  in  the  wish.     The  nearest  approach  to  success  in  preserving 
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at  least  some  remains  of  the  dead  is,  perhaps,  that  of  committing 
their  ashes  to  funeral  urns,  and  keeping  them  in  visible  repositories  ; 
though,  as  Sir  Thomas  Erowne  justly  says,  "  He  that  lay  in  a  golden 
urn,  eminently  above  the  earth,  was  not  likely  to  find  the  quiet  of 
his  bones."  Perhaps  Artemisia,  who  drank  the  ashes  of  her  husband 
Mausolus,  found  a  still  more  perfect  solution  of  the  enigma.* 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note,  in  passing,  that  it  has  been  a 
question  widely  debated,  or  rather  answered  in  widely  different 
ways,  to  which  of  the  elements  the  body  shall  be  committed,  if  its 
ultimate  solution  is  conceded.  Mahomet's  body  was  suspended,  or 
was  religiously  believed  to  be  suspended  in  mid-air.  The  sacred 
waters  of  the  Ganges  hurry  down  the  corpses  of  thousands  of  devo- 
tees to  the  sea.  Heathen  nations  have  ever  been  divided  between 
fire  and  earth — cremation  and  burial ;  and  even  of  late,  the  question 
has  been  discussed  gravely  in  Christian  countries,  though  I  doubt 
whether  by  Christian  men.  To  us — and  let  us  be  thankful  for  it — 
there  is,  or  should  be,  no  doubt,  "  The  dust  shall  return  to  tlie  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

It  is,  indeed,  but  a  part,  and  by  comparison  a  small  part,  of 
what  the  incarnation  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  has  done  for  us,  that  so 
long  as  Christianity  is  spared  by  philosophy  and  liberalism,  we 
shall  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  rites  which  best  express  the 
religion  of  funerals.  The  grave,  the  sepulchre,  the  tomb  are  ours 
by  a  prescriptive  right ;  and  the  Resurrection  is  the  living  soul 
within  all  this  body  of  death.  But  even  the  grave  of  Christ  has 
hardly  succeeded  in  teaching  us  the  modesty  of  a  Cliristian  burial. 
"  Come  and  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,"  certainly  invited  His 
disciples  to  ^isit  and  admire  no  sumptuous  sepulcln-e.  The  body  of 
Christ  Himself  could  hardly  have  sanctified  a  sumptuous  tomb,  and 
a  fulsome  panegyric.  And  if  Christian  men  provided  for  their  own 
exequies,  and  that  while  they  were  in  their  right  senses,  this  thought 
would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  humility 
and  truth.  But  our  graves  are  furnished  and  adorned  and  inscribed 
by  those  who  loved  us,  or  ought  to  have  loved  us,  while  we  were 
here,  and  who  would  honour,  or  seem  to  honour  us,  when  we  are 
gone.  They  who  grudge  a  few  pence  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  living 
God,  will  expend  many  pounds  on  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  departed 
relation  :  a  poor  apology  for  a  costly  sepulchre,  for  it  entkely  ignores 
the  very  thing  which  it  would  most  seem  to  regard — the  wishes,  if 
we  can  by  any  means  assume  them,  of  those  whom  we  would 
honour.  Will  the  shrewd  man  of  the  world  endure  that  his  widow 
has  been  taxed  to  decorate  his  hearse,  or  liis  son  cheated  of  the 
means  of  a  better  education  to  erect  his  monument "?  Will  the 
Clu'istian  man  tolerate  the  pompous  tomb,  the  lying  epitaph  ?  Surely 
no.     Here,  then,  passing  to  what  is  really  the  practical  purpose  of 

*  "  To  drink  the  ashes  of  decod  relations  (as  Artemisia  of  her  husband  Mausolus)  is  a 
passionate  prodigality."— //ydrwta^/izrt. 
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my  paper,  and  to  the  part  of  it  which  I  hope  may  really  be  of  some 
use,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  lay  down  this  rule,  in  the  first  place, 
for  Christian  memorials  : — That  they  be  such  as  the  departed,  if  he 
was  a  wise  man  and  a  good,  would  have  desired  for  himself.  For 
if  he  was  both  wise  and  good,  it  is  but  true  respect  and  affection  to 
provide  a  monument  for  him  in  harmony  with  his  character ;  and  if 
he  was  neither  wise  nor  good,  it  can  serve  him  in  no  stead  to  be 
treated  according  to  his  pride  and  folly. 

It  is  the  epitaph  that  sins  most  grossly  against  this  first  rule  of 
Christian  funerals.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  sin  of  which 
epitaphs  can  be  guilty  of  which  they  are  not  guilty  sometimes. 
They  are  long  when  they  ought  to  be  short ;  they  are  affected  when 
they  ought  to  be  simple  ;  they  are  false  when  they  ought  to  be  true ; 
they  are  pompous  when  they  ought  to  be  humble ;  they  are  written 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  when  they  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  people  ;  they  are  coarse  when  they  ought  to  be  refined ; 
they  provoke  a  smile  when  they  ought  to  suggest  the  most  solemn 
thoughts  ;  they  err  in  fact,  in  taste,  in  doctrine,  in  morals  ;  they  are 
pohtical,  rhetorical,  historical,  polemical,  philosopliical,  geneafogical, 
whimsical,  when  they  ought  to  be  severely  Christian.  Do  you  ask 
for  instances  ?     Take  two  or  three  out  of  as  many  thousands. 

On  a  monuinent  which  represents  a  hero  falling  into  the  arms  of 
IS^eptune,  and  cro^\Tied  by  Victory  (two  heathen  deities),  we  read 
that  "  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  was  killed  on  board  the  Blanche 
frigate  while  engaging  La  Pique,  a  French  frigate  of  very  superior 
force.  The  circumstances  of  determined  bravery  that  distinguished 
this  action,  wliich  lasted  five  hours,  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Having 
observed  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  having  lost  most  of 
his  masts  and  rigging,  he  watched  an  opportunity  of  the  bowsprit  of 
La  Pique  coming  athwart  the  Blanche,  and  with  his  own  hands 
lashed  it  to  the  capstern,  and  thus  converted  the  whole  stern  of  the 
Blanche  into  one  battery ;  but,  unfortunately,  soon  after  this  bold 
and  daring  manosuvre  he  was  shot  through  the  heart." 

This  would  be  very  well  in  a  Pantheon,  or  in  the  pages  of  a 
Gazette  ;  but  a  Cathedral  is  not  a  Pantheon,  and  a  monument  is  not 
a  Gazette. 

A  rector  who  preferred  paying  for  a  grave  in  another  parish,  to 
being  buried  among  his  o^vn  people,  thus  perpetuates  the  remembrance 
of  his  choice  : — 

"Hie  jacet 
(I  suppress  the  names  of  persons  and  places.) 

CoUegii 

olim  socius 

unde  mala  avi  egressus 

Rectoratum  ecclesise 

cepit 

provinciam  sane 

quam  duram  atque  ingratam, 

cujiis  maximam 

VOL.  XI.,  PT.  I.  Q 
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saltern  partem  pertsesus, 

Hoc  inqiiilinatu  ossa  sua 

concli  maluit."* 

The  next  which  I  give  on  the  authority  of  the  Ecelesiologist,  is 
from  Brockley  Church,  Somersetshire — a  plain  confession  of  infidelity, 
with  an  apology  for  deserting  the  Christian  burial  for  a  heathen 
burning : — 

"  qui   ne   vivis   molestise   mortuus    foret    corpus    more 

antiquorum  comburi  voluit.  0  curas  hominum  !  0  quantum  in 
rebus  inane  !    "Trovra  kov<j,  mi  ttc'ivtol  7eXco$,  mi  Truyja  to  jX'yStv."t 

I  omit  mere  coarse,  and  whimsical,  and  ludicrous  epitaphs  ;  they 
may  be  found  plentifully  in  schoolboys'  scrap-books,  and  other 
repertories  of  bad  jokes  ;  and  I  admit  willingly  that  for  most  of  the 
extremely  offensive  epitaphs  we  must  travel  backward  a  generation 
or  more.  But  the  disease  is  not  wholly  eradicated,  and  it  asks  very 
decided  treatment. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  privilege  of  the  rector  or  vicar  to 
forbid  any  inscription  of  which  he  reasonably  disapproves  would 
effectually  jDrevent  any  such  epitaphs  as  these ;  but,  practically,  it 
is  not  so  ;  partly  because  custom  has  a  strong  opposing  influence, 
and  partly  because  now  and  then,  perhaps  in  his  absence,  an 
inscription  will  creep  in  without  his  express  consent.  This  really 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  last,  and,  perhaps,  the  worst  I  shall 
mention.  One  whose  wholesome  influence  was  not  only  exercised 
in  his  own  parish,  but  told  wherever  he  was  known,  found,  on  his 
return  to  his  parish  after  a  short  absence,  a  stone  inscribed  "Without 
fault  before  the  throne  of  God."  Once  there  he  could  not  remove 
it ;  but  he  entreated  that  it  might  be  altered  in  vain.  Soon  after 
a  violent  storm  swept  over  his  churchyard,  and  prostrated  that  stone, 
and  that  only.  Surely  now  he  will  prevail.  He  reiterates  his 
request,  but  there  the  stone  is,  I  believe,  to  this  day.  How  many 
sermons  would  it  take  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  such  a  bold 
misappropriation  of  the  Word  of  God  1 

There  are  cases,  again,  where  circumstances  and  persons  almost 
forcibly  over-ride  the  judgment  of  the  incumbent.  "  A  grateful  " 
country  takes  charge  of  a  citizen's  funeral,  and  dictates  his  eintaph. 
A  dying  rector  sets  his  heart  upon  the  inscription  which  shall  mark 
the  place  of  his  rest ;  or  he  may  be  learned  in  five  languages,  and 
write  his  own  epitaph  in  them  all ;  and  his  successor,  even  if  he 
can,  will  hardly  venture  to  translate  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock. 

*  Here  lies  foi-merly  Fellow  of  College,  Avhence  having  departed  under 

unhappj'  auspices,  he  accepted  the  Rectorj'  of a  hard  and  ungrateful  office,  with  which 

being  utterly  tired  out,  he  chose  that  his  bones  should  be  buried  in  this  hired  tomb. 

t  who,  lest  when  he  was  dead  he  should  be  in  any  one's  way,  desired  that  his  body 

should  be  burned,  after  the  custom  of  the  Ancients  O  cares  of  men,  0  what  emptiness  in  all 
things.  Everything  is  dust,  and  everything  is  a  jest,  and  everything  is  nothing.  Compare 
the  line  in  the  parody  on  Byron,  in  Rejected  Addresses— "  And  nought  is  everything,  and 
everything  is  nought." 
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Worst  of  all,  the  incumbent  himself  is  a  poet,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  stand  between  the  Church  and  the  "  verse  "  which  he  would 
affectionately  inscribe  on  a  friend's,  perhaps  a  wife's,  or  a  daughter's 
grave. 

Modesty  and  simplicity  are  no  whit  less  graceful,  or  more 
frequently  outraged  in  the  tomb  itself  than  in  the  epitaph ;  and 
that  not  only  within  the  church,  but  in  the  ordinary  churchyard 
grave-stone.  It  is  with  this,  indeed,  that  I  have  the  most  concern ; 
for  I  do  not  enter  upon  the  merits  or  appropriateness  of  such  works 
of  high  art  as  we  find  inscribed  with  such  names  as  Eoubillac, 
Flaxman,  Chantry,  Bacon,  and  Gibson.  With  respect  to  churchyard 
tomb-stones,  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  least  wealthy  places  that 
we  find,  relatively  at  least,  the  most  ostentatiously  expensive 
monuments.  Perhaps  this  was  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  in  company 
with  refinement  and  education  that  a  more  wholesome  and  better 
taste  is  found.  In  obscure  places,  some  singular  instance  of  display 
has  sometimes,  perhaps,  set  a  fashion,  which  has  been  followed  for 
generations  ;  or  a  stonemason,  with  a  book  of  costly  and  ugly  designs, 
has  left  the  impress  of  his  genius  behind  him,  and  the  evil  that  he 
did  lives  after  him.  But,  however  they  come,  nothing  can  justify 
the  ugliness  of  huge  slabs  of  black  slate,  perhaps  six  foot  by  three, 
covered  with  gilt  names  and  dates  and  texts,  dwarfing  the  very 
church  itself,  and  hiding  all  more  modest  memorials.  Or  what  can 
be  said  for  an  urn  or  an  obelisk  except  that  the  obelisk  thinks 
itself  Egyptian,  and  tlie  urn  falsely  declares  that  the  person  whom 
it  commemorates  was  burned  instead  of  being  buried  1  And  what 
can  justify  the  huge  square  altar  tomb  (I  think  it  is  called), 
surrounded  with  iron  palisades,  claiming  a  special  place  and  privilege, 
where  all  should  be  free  as  air,  and  equal  to  rich  and  poor  1  Or 
what  apology  shall  we  make  for  the  elaborate  vault,  which  after  all 
cheats  neither  corruption  nor  the  resurrection  1  But  it  is  not  the  want 
of  taste,  or  the  strange  notions  from  which  these  things  seem  to 
spring,  that  I  deprecate,  but  the  pretentiousness.  And  nothinc^ 
more  certainly  defeats  its  own  end,  if  the  end  proposed  is  the 
honour  of  the  dead.  What  is  so  essentially,  so  irresistibly  ludicrous 
as  the  Avant  of  proportion  so  often  seen  between  the  cost  of  the 
memorial  and  the  value,  social  or  relative,  of  the  person  whose 
name  it  perpetuates ;  between  the  space  it  occupies,  and  the  place  he 
filled  in  the  world  1  The  poor,  who  happily  for  them  cannot  attain 
to  such  magnificence,  are  thrust  out  of  the  field  altogether,  losincr 
their  modest  memorials  because  the  rich,  or  the  pseudo-rich,  must 
have  their  obtrusive  ones.  It  is  the  curse  of  God's  house  runnino- 
over  upon  God's  acre. 

What  can  be  donel  Can  we  hope  to  discourage  pretentious 
monuments,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  simple  memorials  for  the 
poor  ]  I  think  we  may  ;  and,  if  we  may,  we  should.  A  graduated 
scale  of  fees,  the  lowest  lower  than  the  usual  one,  and  the  rest 
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rising  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  stone  till  they  become 
practically  prohibitive,  might  do  much.  I  have  found  it  so  myself ; 
but  I  ought  to  add,  that  I  have  pledged  myself  to  give  all  church- 
yard fees  to  the  improvement  of  the  chm^ch,  so  that  no  selfish  motive 
can  be  attributed  to  me  in  raising  the  fees  for  more  costly  stones ; 
and,  of  course,  no  one  objects  to  the  lowered  fees.  Something  may 
be  done  by  speaking  on  the  subject  as  occasion  seems  to  offer; 
something  by  putting  good  designs  into  the  hands  of  the  mason ; 
something  by  example.  But  more  than  this  might  be  done  by 
directly  encouraging  the  erection  of  very  simple  memorials  for  the 
poor.  We  may  find  out  for  them  the  least  costly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  tasteful  and  appropriate  memorials.  Where  there  is 
some  excuse  for  it,  the  clergyman  might  himself  erect  a  head-stone 
over  some  poor  man's  grave,  which  might  serve  as  a  pattern  and 
encouragement  to  the  friends  of  others ;  and  so,  little  by  little,  and 
by  many  ways,  a  better  taste  and  feeling  might  be  introduced. 

The  material  is  the  first  question.  And  we  will  take  stone  first, 
as  perhaps  the  best ;  but  observe,  I  do  not  include  slate,  which  is, 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  worst. 

l!^ow,  I  have  ascertainted  that  for  from  four  shillings  to  seven 
and  sixpence,  a  mason  should  supply  a  stone  some  twenty  inches 
high  and  twelve  wide,  with  a  cross,  and  the  initials  and  date 
engraved  on  it  j  in  short,  such  a  stone  as  is  often  used  as  a  foot-stone. 
This,  I  think,  ought  to  satisfy  us ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  almost  never 
used,  partly  because  it  is  not  suggested  at  the  right  time,  and  by 
the  right  person,  and  partly  because  the  fee  would  generally  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  larger  stone.  Both  these  liindrances  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  incumbent  to  remove. 

The  cost  of  a  simple  cross  of  wood  ought  to  be  very  small,  unless 
it  is  of  oak,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  may  be  made  by 
the  village  carpenter. 

Iron  has  many  merits,  and  cheapness  is  one  of  the  greatest. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Leicester,  supplies  little  crosses  of  cast-iron,  with 
initials  and  date,  for  2s.  3d.  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Johnson 
that  he  might  do  wisely  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  patterns  and 
sizes,  and  to  make  it  a  specialty  of  his  business ;  but  this,  of  course, 
is  for  his  consideration,  and  not  yours  or  mine.  The  only  church- 
yards that  I  know  of  where  they  are  used  are  South  Kibworth, 
Ashby  Magna,  and  Bulwick.  I  think  to  see  them  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  any  one  wish  for  theii'  wider  use. 

Finally,  there  is  terra  cotta,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  scarcely 
used  at  all.  Some  years  ago  I  got  Mr.  Blashfield,  of  Stamford,  to 
make  two  little  crosses  after  my  own  design,  with  name,  date,  and 
text.  I  hoped  these  might  be  multiplied  from  the  same  mould,  or 
might  suggest  others ;  but  the  hardness  of  the  terra  cotta  made  the 
lettering  too  costly.  I  found,  however,  that  the  forms  might  be 
laid  aside  unbaked,  and  cut  at  any  subsequent  time. when  soft,  and 
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that  the  difficulty  would  by  that  means  be  obviated.  Mr.  Blashfield 
treated  me  so  handsomely  in  the  costly  experiment,  that  I  did  not 
like  to  j)ress  him  further ;  but  I  still  think  the  plan  would  succeed, 
and  that  it  would  afford  crosses  scarcely  inferior  in  any  respect  to 
stone,  except  in  expense.  I  should  like  to  see  the  mason,  the 
carpenter,  the  ironmonger,  and  the  master  of  terra  cotta  works 
engaged  on  the  subject,  purely,  of  course,  on  their  part,  as  a  trade 
question,  and  the  clergy  of  the  several  parishes  encouraging  the  poor 
to  utilize  the  endeavours  of  all  to  supply  them  with  appropriate  and 
tasteful  memorials  at  a  very  low  charge. 

I  assume  throughout  that  the  design  will  either  be  or  embrace  a 
cross.  The  simple  cross  of  Calvary  suggests  itself  very  strongly  to 
our  rehgious  feelings.  It  is  the  cross,  one  may  say,  under  the 
shadow  of  which  we  would  wish  to  rest.  And  such  a  cross  of  stone, 
or,  still  more,  of  white  marble,  is  certainly  very  suggestive,  from  its 
purity  and  simplicity.  But  unfortunately,  a  plain  cross  cannot  be 
made  of  stone  or  marble  without  ignoring  theu'  essential  character- 
istics. They  are  brittle,  and  their  fracture  is  granular  and  transverse; 
and  we  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  this ;  and,  consequently,  a 
simple  cross  of  stone  is,  and  appears  to  be  (which  is  almost  as  un- 
fortunate), liable  to  be  broken  off  at  all  the  four  arms.  The  structural 
properties  of  wood  are  just  the  reverse.  Its  fracture  is  longitudinal 
and  fibrous ;  the  arms,  therefore,  suggest  no  insecurity.  But  then 
the  cross  of  wood  must  be  a  real  cross,  and  not  cut  out  of  a  large 
block,  as  if  it  were  stone.  This,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  hugely 
more  expensive ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  fracture  is  ignored,  and 
even  the  opening  of  the  grain  with  exposure  to  the  weather,  soon 
threatens  the  separation  of  the  arms  from  the  upright  beam.  It 
would  seem  to  be  needless  to  mention  this ;  but,  in  fact,  the  men- 
tion of  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  state  of  some  wooden  crosses, 
in  themselves  very  pretty,  in  the  making  of  which  these  considera- 
tions have  been  forgotten. 

Cast  iron  follows  stone  in  its  requirements  as  a  material.  Its 
fracture  is  granular  and  transverse.  Wrought  iron  follows  wood, 
with  the  further  advantage  of  being  flexible  in  all  directions  and 
much  less  susceptible  of  injury.  Here,  so  far  as  the  question  is 
purely  mechanical,  you  may  be  as  light  and  fanciful  as  you  will  in 
your  design ;  and  you  may  even,  if  you  please,  give  the  curves  and 
contortions  of  natural  tendrils  and  foliage  to  the  floriations  of  the 
cross.  The  danger,  indeed,  would  be  that  one  might  be  enticed  into 
mere  prettinesses  by  so  facile  a  material. 

The  upright  crosses  which  I  have  described,  of  whatever  material, 
lend  themselves  very  happily  to  the  decking  of  the  grave  with 
chaplets.  And  these  are  especially  interesting  to  me  in  connection 
with  my  present  subject.  They  are  within  reach  of  rich  and  poor, 
and  they  exemplify  what  is  the  very  key-note  of  my  paper — the 
equal  interest  of  all  classes  in  the  question  of  cost  and  obtrusiveness. 
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and  tlieir  due  Christian  subordination  to  the  religion  of  funerals.  I 
want  no  sumptuary  laws.  It  would  be  absurd  to  impose  on  the  rich 
a  too  slender  outlay  in  funerals  ;  but  let  the  greater  cost  be  the  price 
of  refinement,  not  of  overbearing  display.  Let  not  their  monimients 
be  of  a  kind  which  drive  the  poor  out  of  the  field.  Let  the  chaplets 
of  the  rich  be  of  Camellias  and  Stephanotis,  those  of  the  poor  of 
violets,  or  Lent  lilies,  or  woodbine  and  wild  roses,  and  neither  will 
reproach  the  other.  Only  let  all  be  twined  by  loving  fingers  and 
suspended  by  loving  hands,  and  the  religion  and  sentiment  of  one 
ancl  the  other  will  be  ecpial.  It  is  in  this  as  in  everything  else — the 
truest  greatness  of  the  rich  need  not  and  does  not  insult  the  littleness 
of  the  poor,  and  least  of  all  where  the  religion  of  chui'ches  and  of 
funerals  is  concerned. 

"  One  place  there  is,  beneath  the  burial  sod, 
"Where  all  mankind  are  equalised  by  death  ; 

Another  place  there  is — the  Fane  of  God, 
Where  all  are  equal  who  draw  living  breath. 

He  who  can  stand  within  that  holy  door, 
"With  soul  unbowed  by  that  pure  spirit  level, 

And  frame  unequal  laws  for  rich  and  poor. 
Might  sit  for  Hell,  and  represent  the  Devil." 

When  he  ^vrote  those  lines  Hood  may  have  passed  through  a 
churchyard  where  the  gTaves  of  the  poor  are  unnoted,  from  a  church 
where  the  free  seats  are  thrust  away  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
church,  and  shadowed  by  a  gallery  overhead. 

But  let  me  close  with  a  notice  of  a  kind  of  memorial,  which, 
though  it  is  restricted  to  the  rich,  is  yet  so  far  from  insulting  or 
defrauding  the  poor  that  it  becomes  a  gift  to  them,  and  appeals  to 
them  for  their  sympathy  and  respect. 

It  has  become  not  unusual  (I  should  not  like  to  say  it  has 
become  "the  fashion")  to  make  some  decoration  of  a  church,  some 
addition  to  it,^some  material  gift  to  it,  perhaps  an  entire  restoration, 
or  even  a  new  church,  a  memorial  of  a  departed  friend.  Painted 
windows  are  taking  the  place  of  tablets.  A  font,  or  a  porch,  or  an 
aisle,  or  a  pillar,  is  a  happy  substitute  for  a  gorgeous  sepulchre. 
Instead  of  a  mausoleum,  a  church  spire  rises  above  the  smoke  of 
factories  :  a  blessing  to  the  living,  as  well  as  a  pious  memorial  of 
the  departed.  There  is  not  a  soul  who  does  not  sympathise  with  the 
affection  and  the  charity  which  prompts  the  gift.  And  there  is  one 
thing  besides  in  which  such  a  memorial  as  either  of  these  exceeds 
the  tombs  of  other  days;  it  is  monumentum  cere  perennius.  The 
gravestone  may  tell  lies,  or  the  truth,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years.* 
The  tablet,  or  the  statue,  within  the  church  is  liable  to  obliteration, 
to  destruction,  to  removal.  Brasses  have  perished  because  they 
were  brass.     But  a  substantial  addition  to  the  church  itself  is  its 

♦  '*  Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years." — Hydriotaphia. 
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own  safeguard.  And  even  glass,  winch,  is  so  brittle,  and  which 
seems  so  perishable,  equals  the  longest  of  all  in  its  date.  If  any- 
one doubts  it,  let  him  go  into  York  Minster,  which  has  been  twice 
burned  within  our  own  memory,  and  yet  retains  its  glass  of  all 
centuries  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  in  almost  perfect 
preservation. 


Peg  MerijJl. — A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Societies  of  Leicestershire  and  the  Archdeaconry  of  Xorth- 
ampton,  June  6th,  1871. — By  Rev.  E.  S.  Baker,  Rector  of 
Hargrave. 

I  HAVE  to  ask  your  kind  attention  for  twenty  minutes  while  I  bring 
before  you  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  great  antiquity 
of  a  game  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  "  Midsummer  ^sight's 
Dream,"  under  the  name  of  "  jSTine  Men's  Morris,"  and  still  played 
in  Northamptonshire  under  the  name  of  "  Peg  Meryll." 

The  evidence  I  have  to  present  is  this  slab*  of  AVeldon  rag  stone, 
which  came  out  of  an  undoubtedly  Early  English  wall  of  my  church, 
Hargrave,  a  village  near  Higham  Ferrers,  Xorthamptonshire. 

On  this  piece  of  stone,  a  mason's  labourer  happened  to  notice 
this  figure,  roughly  scratched,  which  he  immediately  recognised  as 
the  diagram  of  a  game  familiar  to  him  under  the  name  I  have 
mentioned,  as  also  this  other  diagram  of  a  simpler  character, 
representing  no  doubt,  some  other  game,  with  which  he  was  not, 
however,  acquainted,  and  which  possibly  may  be  now  extinct. 

The  history  of  the  find  is  this  : — I  was  restoring  my  church  in 
1868,  and,  for  reasons  which  I  must  not  stop  to  explain,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild  from  the  foundations  a  portion 
of  the  earliest  masonry  of  the  existing  church,  of  a  date  not  much 
later  than  the*  year  1200. 

I  knew  what  a  valuable  opportunity  such  a  work  of  destruction 
(or  rather  re-construction)  must  necessarily  be  for  obtaining  possible 
clues  to  past  history.  I  was  looking  out  for  indicia  of  an  older, 
probably  Saxon,  church,  which  we  knew  existed  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one,  and  I  took  care  to  duly  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  workmen  that  any  coin  or  metal  work,  or  fragments  of  moulded 
or  carved  stone,  would  represent  a  beer  value  for  the  finders.  The 
bribe  was  effectual,  and  many  were  the  pints  I  had  to  dispense. 

One  hot  summer's  day  comes  Tom  Xewell  to  me  with  this  slab. 
"  Look  here,  sir ;  sure  enough  them  old  chaps  had  been  playing  at 
*  Peg  Meryll.'  "      "  Peg  ichat  ?  "  said  I.      "  I  don't  see  an}i:liing  on 

*  Shown  at  the  Meeting. 
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the  stone."  "  '  Peg.  MeryU/  "  said  he  ;  "  here  it  is  sure  enough. 
I  have  played  at  that  hours  and  hours  when  I  was  a  boy."  I  got  Tom 
at  his  leisure  to  show  me  the  game.  jSText  day,  at  dinner  time,  I  found 
two  masons'  boys  lying  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  having  a  game  on 
the  same  old  stone — going  on,  in  fact,  with  the  game  left  off  by  two 
other  masons'  boys  six  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  more  or  less. 

I  thought  this  interesting ;  so  as  soon  as  I  found  leisure  I  sent 
an  account  of  the  stone  and  game  to  Mr.  Frank  Buckland's  paper, 
Land  and  Wafer  (January  1 6th,  1 869).  This  led  to  a  correspondence 
on  the  subject  in  the  colimins  of  the  same  paper ;  and  Public  Opinion 
having  reprinted  my  article,  a  correspondence  ensued  in  that  paper 
also.  I  had,  in  addition,  exactly  forty  letters  myself  from  all  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Channel  Isles,  and  from  foreigners 
resident  in  England. 

From  this  extensive  correspondence,  first  and  foremost  came  out 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  had  mentioned  this  selfsame  game.  The 
passage  alluded  to  is  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 
Titania,  fair  queen  of  the  fairies,  is  complaining  to  her  lord.  King 
0 heron,  how  awfully  out  of  order  the  weather  had  become,  and  all 
because  of  their  matrimonial  quarrels.  The  seasons  are  all  upset — 
winter  had  become  smnmer,  and  simimer  winter,  cold  and  wet  : — 

' '  The  ox  hatli,  therefore,  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain  ; 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat  ;  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard. 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field  ; 
The  crows  are  fatted  on  the  murrain  flock. 
The  nine  men's  morris  is ^fi lied  up  with  mud ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  on  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable. " 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  terribly  wet  season  of 
1594  in  his  mind,  or  else  the  year  of  the  sudden  flood  recorded  in 
the  parish  register  of  Welford,  when  the  water  was  higher  in 
Stratford  meadows  than  an  old  man  of  109,  then  living,  ever 
remembered  before.      This  was  1588. 

You  must  know  that  "  Peg  Meryll "  is  generally  played  by 
village  boys  out  in  the  fields,  crow-keeping  or  watching  cattle.  It  is 
a  game  for  two  only.  The  village  street  games  are  of  a  more  noisy 
and  gregarious  sort  in  a  general  way,  and  so  we  do  not  see  it  played 
in  villages.  If  two  boys  are  located  near  each  other  in  the  field,  or  by 
the  roadside,  they  will  cut  the  diagram  with  their  pocket-knives  on 
a  nice  piece  of  turf  (as  they  did  in  Shakespeare's  time),  and  play 
with  eleven  pegs  on  one  side,  and  eleven  small  stones  or  beans  on 
the  other,  for  men  ;  or  else  altogether  pegs — eleven  with  the  bark  on, 
and  eleven  peeled  ones.  In  some  places  nine  a  side  are  used,  making 
good  Shakespeare's  name  for  it. 

I  recollect  years  ago  noticing  such  a  diagram  cut  in  the  grass, 
but  thought  it  was  a  mere  fancy  figure,  cut  in  sheer  idleness.  The 
fact  is,  boys  are  seldom  seen  playing  at  it ;  it  might  lead  to  a  flogging 
if  they  were  caught  neglecting  to  warn  the  pigeons  and  crows. 
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!N'o  doubt  young  Will  Shakespeare  had  hel^Ded  to  cut  out  and 
play  many  a  game  in  Stratford  open  fields,  and,  doubtless,  in  some 
cold,  wet  simimer,  he  and  his  chum  had  found  their  diagram  filled 
level  up  with  mud,  washed  down  on  to  the  grass  balk  at  the  head  of 
the  lands,  where,  in  jollier  weather,  the  happy  bird-keeper  would  roll 
and  revel  among  the  king-cups,  daisies,  and  clover,  lying  on  his  back 
watching  the  lark  singing  at  heaven's  gate  ;  or  if  he  had  a  companion, 
reversing  his  attitude,  and  playing  at  "  Peg  Meryll." 

This  stone  from  Hargrave  Church  proves  (what  was,  however,  I 
find,  known  before)  that  the  game  is  vastly  older  than  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Staunton  has  some  interesting  notes  upon  it  in  his  Edition  of 
Shakespeare.  He  says  that  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century  exists  in 
the  Bihliotheque  of  Paris,  in  which  are  given  nmnerous  diagrams  of 
positions  in  chess  and  merelles. 

Strutt  in  his  S^oorts  and  Pastimes  gives  a  cut  of  a  merelle  table 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  quotes  Cotgrave's  Dictionary  (1611), 
and  Miss  Baker  in  her  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and 
Phrases,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  game,  and  quotes  our  jiative 
poet  Clare  : — 

•' '  Oft  may  we  track  his  haunts  where  he  hath  been, 
To  sjiend  the  leisure  which  his  toils  bestow 
By  nine-peg-morris  nicked  upon  the  green." 

Also  Drayton  Poly- Albion,  s.  xiv.,  p.  227 — 

* '  Or  at  the  unhappy  wags  which  let  their  cattle  stray, 
At  nine  holes  on  the  heath  whilst  they  together  play." 

I  have  a  theory  that  "  Peg  Meryll "  is  much  older  still  than  the 
Norman  period — possibly  a  Eoman  game.  This  theory  would 
account  for  its  universality.  The  diagram  is  just  the  form  of  the 
Roman  camp,  especially  as  marked  on  this  stone — a  square,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  slightly  oblong  enclosure,  with  triple  defences,  and 
an  entrance  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  four  sides.  Trenching  it, 
too,  in  the  ground  supports  tliis  theory,  and  boys  sometimes  make  it 
of  a  large  size.  Tom  Newell  told  me  he  once  got  flogged  for  cutting 
one  with  a  spud  some  yards  across. 

Many  games  we  know  are  mock  battles,  e.g.,  chess.  The  pieces 
at  chess,  draughts,  and  "  Peg  Meryll,"  are  called  "  men."  Children 
love  to  imitate  real  life ;  boys  build  castles  and  forts,  and  construct 
implements  of  war,  even  in  these  quiet  times.  What  more  natural 
than  that  boys  (to  whom  a  Roman  camp  and  fierce  fights  therein 
were  a  reality  of  actual  life)  should  invent  a  game  in  the  form  of  a 
camp  1     The  "  placing  "  of  the  men,  too,  is  like  attacking  a  camp. 

The  tug  of  war  in  "Peg  Meryll"  comes  when  you  get  three  in  a 
row.  This  is  called  a  "  mill."  Hence,  perhaps,  a  "  mill " — a  fight. 
Possibly  also  "  to  peg  away "  comes  from  this  game,  and  "  taking 
down  a  peg."     But  this  is  surmise.     Let  us  come  to  facts. 

From  the  writers  in  the  periodicals  above-named,  and  my  forty 
correspondents,  I  have  gathered  the  following  items  : — 

VOL.  XI.,  PT.  I.  R 
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1.  That  the  game  is  still  played,  by  tradition,  in  apparently  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  people  seeming  to  be  unaware  that  it 
is  an  old  game,  or  that  it  is  known  in  any  locality  but  their  own. 

2.  That  the  diagram  and  mode  of  play  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  everywhere. 

3.  That  the  names  of  the  game  are  as  numerous  almost  as  the 
letters  I  received,  and  yet  that  all  these  various  names  seem  cognate 
in  character  and  derivable  from  some  common  parent. 

The  following  are  variations  of  the  name  : — "  Mill "  (Devon), 
"MereUes,"  "MerUs"  (Essex),  "Morels,"  "Murrells"  (Cambs), 
"Marl"  (Wilts.),  "Xine  Holes"  (iS^rth  of  England),  "  Meg  Merry- 
legs"  (Lincolns.),  "  Mamice "  or  "  Morrice "  (Norfolk),  "Blind 
Men's  Morris  "  (Leicestershire),  "  JN'ine  Peg  0  Merryal  "  (!N"orth 
Lincolnshire),  "  Ninepenny"  or  "  Mne-jDin  Miraele,"  "  Merry  Peg," 
(Oxon),  "  Morris  "  (CornwaU),  "  Peg  Meryll "  or  "  Merry  Hole  " 
(N^orthants). 

"  Single  Meryll."  A  Pembroke  correspondent  mentions  a  game 
with  a  simple  diagram,  perhaps  the  other  on  my  stone. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  name  for  the  game  is  a 
corruption,  attributable  to  the  recently  introduced  Morris  (?.".e.,  Maurice 
or  Moorish)  Dances  being  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  sixteenth 
century — the  rustic  mind  being  apt  to  change  names  wliich  they  do 
not  understand,  to  other  symphonetic  ones  which  they  do  know  the 
meaning  of;  e.g.,  asparagus  to  sparrow  grass;  Meryll  through 
Morell  to  Morris ;  and  then,  in  later  times,  when  the  old  name  had 
reasserted  itself,  Meryll  to  Merry  Hole ;  but  I  must  not  take  up 
your  time  with  arguments  and  discussions  which  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  Land  and  Water,  Jan.  1 6th  to  Feb.  6th  inclusive. 

4.  No  clue  has  been  obtained  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
name.     That  remains  a  mystery. 

5.  Lastly,  far  from  being  limited  to  England,  the  game,  I  find, 
is  known  in  France,  and  is  very  prevalent  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
where  it  is  sold  in  boxes  as  a  game  of  the  day  equally  with  draughts 
or  chess.  There  it  is  called  "  Miihle,"  and  is  exported  to  the  toy- 
shops of  London  under  the  name  of  "  The  New  Game  of  Mill," 
with  the  picture  of  a  windmill  outside  the  box.  The  game  is, 
moreover,  I  find,  known  and  played  in  the  United  States. 

And,  still  more  wonderful,  a  gentleman  who  wi'ote  to  me  has 
seen  the  identical  game  played  (with  some  variations,  and  rather 
stricter  rules)  by  the  Bogas,  or  native  bargees,  in  South  America,  on 
the  river  Amazon,  I  beheve.  Trique  (Treekay)  is  the  name  they 
give  it,  and  they  play  ^\'itli  maize  and  coffee  beans  for  men.  It  is 
considered  there  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  but  it  must,  of  course,  have 
gone  Westward  Ho !  unless  there  was  a  communication  we  know  not 
of  with  America  in  remote  times. 

I  must,  in  conclusion,  ask  leave  to  read  a  letter  to  you  which  I 
received  from  the  Vicar  of  Semperingham,  in  Lincolnsliire,  because  it 
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gives  an  account  of  the  finding  of  another  mediaeval  diagram  of  the 
game,  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hargrave 
stone  was  discovered. 

"  SemperinghamYicarage,rolkingham,  Lincolnshire,  6th  February, 
1869.  Eeverend  Sir, — It  was  not  until  yesterday  that  I  saw  in 
Public  Opinion  for  23rd  January,  your  article  on  '  Peg  Meryll" 
extracted  from  Land  and  Water.  Like  yourself,  I  am  engaged  in 
the  interesting  but  anxious  work  of  restoring  my  parish  church. 
Mine,  however,  is  a  much  older  structure  than  yours,  being  early 
Norman,  and  the  north  wall  probably  Saxon.  It  is  also  most 
interesting  as  being  the  Abbey  Church  of  the  Gilbertines,  the  only 
purely  English  monastic  order  ever  established,  and  which  was 
founded  in  tliis  parish  by  Gilbert,  a  native  of  the  place,  who 
was  afterwards  canonised.  The  north  wall  above-mentioned  being 
very  much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  we  were  obliged  to  take  down, 
and  rebuild.  The  step  of  the  north  door  was  an  inverted  coffin 
stone,  whicii,  on  being  removed,  was  found  to  have  scratched  on  it  a 
rough  diagram,  which  I  presume  represents  the  game  '  Peg  Meryll.' 
The  stone  appears  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather  before  it  was  used  in  its  inverted  position  as  a  cloor-step, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  juveniles  of  a  bye-gone  age  played 
on  this  coffin  stone,  as  did  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice  in  some  other 
churchyard.  The  game  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  until  I  read  your  notice  it  never  occurred  to  me  what 
was  the  object  of  the  diagram,  though  I  now  remember  having 
frequently  seen  boys  in  other  parts  of  the  country  playing  a  game 
with  a  figure  similar  to  this.  In  reference  to  your  suggestion  as  to 
the  game  being  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  derived  from  the  form  of 
the  Eoman  camps,  I  may  remark  that  the  original  branch  of  the 
British  Ermine-street,  whicli  was  afterwards  utilised  by  the  Romans, 
passes  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Semperingham  Abbey,  and  a 
Roman  encampment,  on  the  bank  of  the  Roman  Car  dyke,  is  about 
a  mile  distant  on  the  east.  When  I  have  a  little  spare  time  I  will 
try  the  game  by  your  rules,  and  if  I  am  unable  to  proceed,  wiU  trouble 
you  again.  I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  JohnC.  K.  Saunders, 
Vicar  of  Semperingham.  iST.B. — I  see,  on  referring  to  a  directory  for 
Northamptonshire,  that  the  Manor  of  Hargrave  formerly  belonged 
to  Cricksand,  wliich  was  a  Gilbertine"  Priory." 

I  might  mention  that  Mr.  Wise,  of  Edwinstowe,  near  Ollerton, 
Newark,  the  author  of  an  exceedingly  nice  little  work  on  Shakespeare 
— {Sliakespeare :  his  Birtli-2Jlace  and  Neiglibourhood),  is  now  engaged 
in  an  extensive  work  illustrative  of  Shakespeare.  He  takes  much 
interest  in  this  stone,  and  has  asked  for  a  sketch  of  it  for  his  forth- 
coming work. 

I  advise  those  not  acquainted  with  "  Peg  Meryll "  to  give  it  a 
trial ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  directions  for  play.  I  consider  it 
better  than  draughts,  but,  of  course,  not  approaching  chess.     The 
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game  must  have  intrinsic  merit  to  have  stood  its  ground  so  long  all 
over  the  world,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  traditionally  played  by  the 
rustics  for  centuries  to  come. 

I  trust  that  you  will  feel  that  your  time  has  not  been  wasted 
in  hearing  about  a  game  so  venerable ;  a  game  played  by  poor 
mason  boys  helping  to  build  a  ISTorthamptonshire  Early  English 
Church ;  played  by  dear  Will  Shakespeare  in  his  happy  young  days 
at  Stratford ;  and  a  game  wliich  helps  still  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  pass  away  the  long  smnmer  days,  and  air  the  intellect  of 
many  a  poor  lad,  capable,  if  he  had  the  chance,  of  a  higher  vocation 
than  that  of  keeping  sheep  and  scaring  birds. 

The  stone  from  Hargrave  Church  (which  is  now  lent  to  the 
Northampton  Museiun,  and  of  which  a  scale  dra^ving  accompanying 
this  Paper  with  a  description  of  the  game),  was  taken  from  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  wliich  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  down 
and  rebuild.  It  is  a  slab  chamfered  on  two  edges,  and  corresponds 
exactly  in  dimensions  and  material  with  the  Early  English  plinth 
course  which  runs  round  the  building  just  above  the  ground,  of 
which  it  is  evidently  a  refuse  piece,  cut  for  a  buttress  probably,  where 
the  plinth  turns  an  angle,  but  not  required,  and  then  built  in,  as 
masons  build  in  anything  when  they  run  short  of  material.  It  was 
found  about  five  feet  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  diagram  has 
been  roughly  scratched,  perhaps  with  the  point  of  a  trowel ;  and 
the  workman  has  made  a  slip  or  two,  and  carried  lines  fiu'ther  than 
he  intended,  making  it  pretty  certain  that  it  was  a  boyish  hand 
that  did  it. 
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APPENDIX  ON  THE  MODE  OF  PLAYING  PEG  MERYLL  IN 
NORTHAMPTONSHIEE  IN  1871. 

Merelles,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  Peg  Meryll,  is  played  in  this  part  of  the 
county  (Hargrave)  with  eleven  (not  nine)  men  on  each  side. 

Like  chess  and  draughts,  it  is  a  quiet  game  between  two,  played  on  a 
board  or  diagram.  Like  draughts,  the  game  is  won  by  one  side  either  exhausting 
the  other,  or  blocking  him  so  that  he  cannot  move.  But  unlike  draughts  and 
chess,  the  board  is  clear  to  begin  with.  The  game  consists,  therefore,  of  two 
stages,  (1)  placing  the  men  ;  (2)  moving. 

The  players  draw  for  first  play  in  the  first  game,  and  afterwards  take  it 
in  turn  to  begin.  We  will  say  that  A  wins  the  toss  ;  he  puts  down  a  man  on 
any  one  of  the  twenty-four  points  of  the  board  ;  B  follows  on  any  other  point ; 
and  they  go  on  alternately  till  all  the  men  are  put  down. 

The  object  of  each  player  is  to  get  three  men  in  a  row,  and  prevent  the 
adversary  from  doing  so  ;  the  roAvs,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  diagram  [Fig.  2), 
being  either  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  squares,  or  at  right  angles,  or 
diagonals  ;  eg.,  1,  2,  3  ;  9,  10,  11  ;  2,  10,  18  ;  3,  11,  19.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  diagonals  are  not  allowed,  which  evidently  was  the  case  in  the 
Hargrave  stone. 

When  a  row  is  eff'ected  it  is  called  a,  "mill,"  and  a  mill  entitles  the 
player  to  take  off  one  of  his  adversary's  men  ;  but  it  must  not  be  taken  from 
a  completed  row — that  is  not  allowed  to  be  touched.  Hence,  if  the  adversary's 
men  are  all  in  rows  he  is  safe  from  capture.  The  captiu-ed  man  is  put  into  the 
innermost  square,  which  is  called  "the  pound." 

As  there  are  twenty-four  points  on  the  board  and  twenty-two  men,  and 
some  are  sure  to  be  captured  on  each  side  during  the  placing,  there  will  always 
remain  several  vacant  points  when  all  the  men  are  placed.  Then  begins  the 
second  stage.  B  having  put  down  the  last  man,  A  proceeds  to  move  one  of 
his  men  to  an  adjoining  vacant  point,  still  with  the  object  of  getting  a  mill  ;  B 
folloAvs  suit,  and  thus  they  go  on  alternately  till  one  of  them  is  reduced  to  two 
men,  when  of  course  he  can  no  longer  hope  to  get  three  in  a  row,  and  therefore 
is  vanquished. 

When  the  moving  begins,  the  men  are  only  moved  one  point  at  a  time  ; 
but  when  a  player  is  reduced  to  five  he  is  allowed  the  liberty  of  hopping  or 
skipping  to  any  vacant  point  on  the  board.  He  is  then  said  in  the  local  term 
to  be  "hi2)ty."  (Qu.,  from  the  Saxon  ijpte,  free?)  With  this  freedom  of 
movement  he  may  still  win  the  game. 

The  game  is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  won  by  one  player  blocking  the 
other  so  that  he  has  no  move.  Some  players  play  to  block  rather  than  to 
take.  It  is  often  a  piece  of  policy  to  refrain  from  making  a  mill,  when  it  is  in 
the  player's  power  ;  and  to  secure  instead  another  prospective  mill  or  two. 

A  "see-saw  mill"  is  Avhen,  after  moving  commences,  a  player  manoeuvi-es 
so  as  to  get  a  double  mill — i.e.,  a  mill  every  move,  as  black  does  in  the  game 
given  below.  This  is  very  destructive,  and  soon  reduces  the  adversary  to  a 
state  of  "  hipty." 

The  tables  are,  however,  often  turned  when  he  begins  to  hop.  See  the 
game  below,  where  white  wins  after  all. 

The  real  play  begins  with  moving  ;  and  still  gi'eater  nous  and  caution  are 
required  when  either  or  both  sides  are  hi^yty. 

The  first  player  can  always  secure  the  first  mill,  and  always  has,  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  first  move,  when  the  placing  is  finished ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  as  a  tyro  might  suppose,  that  he  has,  therefore,  the  advantage  ; 
the  writer's  experience  leads  him  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Beginners  often 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  little  in  the  game,  and  that  the  first 
player  must  win.  A  little  practice  modifies  both  these  notions.  One  boy  in 
a  village  will  generally  be  found  whose  natural  acuteness  and  innate  judgment 
make  him  facile  princeps  among  his  compeers. 
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Whether  the  game  has  been,  or  can  be,  reduced  to  a  science  is  more  than 
the  writer  can  say.  Possibly  in  Germany,  where  Miihle  is  a  game  of  the  day 
among  the  educated  classes,  an  answer  might  be  given  to  this  query. 

A  whole  game  is  given  below  ;  and  if  the  reader  will  dip  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  in  ink  and  mark  out  a  large  diagram — say  a  foot  in  diameter — on  a  sheet 
of  scribbling-paper,  and  number  the  points  as  on  the  diagram  given,  and  then 
take  eleven  white  and  eleven  black  draughtsmen,  he  can  easily  follow  the 
example  given  ;  and  by  the  help  of  these  notes  and  a  little  practice,  will  soon 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  game. 

The  writer  Avould  gladly  be  the  recipient  of  any  further  facts  or  sug- 
gestions respecting  the  game  — addressed  Hargrave  Rectory,  near  Kimbolton. 


EXAMPLE  OF  PEG  MERYLL. 

Placing. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

11  to  10 

24  to  16  M  19 

21 

23 

10  „     2 

16  „  24  M  12 

19 

20 

Hops. 

17 

18 

2  to  16  (/) 

3  „  11 

3 

11 

6  „  12 

14  „    6 

a)  5 

13 

21  „  14 

11  „  19 

4M13 

13 

5  „  21 

19  „  11  {g) 

12 

15  {h) 

21  „     1 

13  „  21 

7 

14  M  7 

12  „     8  M  11 

20  „  12 

7 

9(c) 

8  „     3 

6  „    5 

6M9 

9 

14  „    2M  5 

23  „  22 

16 

2{d) 

16  ,,    8  M  15 

12  „    4  {h) 

2  ,,  23 

24  „  16 

Mo"v 

ING. 

Hops. 

17  to  24 

2  to  10  M  16 

8  „  15M17 

21  „    2 

3  „     2 

11  „     3 

3  „    5  {i) 

16  „    6 

12  „  11 

9  „  16 

15  „    8M6 

4  „    6 

24  „  17 

10  „     9  M17 

8  „  15M6 

2  „    8 

2„     1 

18  „  17  (e) 

1  „    6  M 

4  „   12 

16  „  24  M  1 

Wins. 

Notes.— The  diagram,  Fig.  II.,  shows  the  state  of  the  game,  when  black  has  succeeded 
in  securing  a  see-saw  mill,  and  white's  chance  looks  very  black.  M="  a  mill ;"  and  the 
figure  following  denotes  the  man  taken  off. 

(a)  secures  a  mill ;  (b)  secures  a  mill ;  (c)  chooses  not  to  bar  white's  mill ;  {d)  prefersthis 
to  10  ;  (e),  secures  a  see-saw  mill,  viz.,  by  oscillating  from  16  to  24  and  24  to  16  ;  (/)  stops 
see-saw;  {g)  ought  to  have  been  9  to  10:  this  move  would  have  given  black  the  game ; 
(h)  mill  at  23  would  have  been  useless ;  (i)  prefers  this  to  mill. 
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Memoir  of  a  Bedfordshire  Squire  of  the  IJfth  Century. — The 
follomng  Paper  was  read  by  the  Yen.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey, 
Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  (now  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,) 
to  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Bedfordshire,  at  Ickwell  Bury, 
April  18,  1868. 

The  subject  of  my  Paper  to-day  shall  be  a  Bedfordshire  Squire  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  I  will  try  and  connect  him  with  the  place 
where  we  are  now  met,  Xorthill,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Is^orth 
Yevele,  or  North  Givel.  The  Squire's  name,  which  has  suffered 
less  than  that  of  the  place  from  the  influences  of  time  and  chance, 
was  John  Hervey. 
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First  a  few  words  about  the  place. 

It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  alter  names  so  as  to 
make  them  significant  in  the  modern  language  of  the  people  that 
use  them,  after  the  original  language  has  become  obsolete,  that 
North  and  South  Yevel  have  been  corrupted  into  Xorth  and  South 
"Hill,"  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  mountains  or  hills  from  the  locality. 

What,  however,  is  the  meaning  of  Yevele  or  Givel  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  ;  but  shall  hope  that  some  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
may  be  able  to  explain  it  to  us.  I  may,  however,  advert  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  Sweden"^  a  town  of  the  same  nameGefle  (pronounced  Yefle), 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  giving  its  name  also  to  a 
district  or  Bourg,  and  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Yevele 
is  the  same  word.  The  earliest  form  of  the  word  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  that  in  Domesday  Book,  where  the  equivalents  of 
N'orthill  and  Southill  occur  about  nine  times.  The  orthograjDliy 
fluctuates  between  givele  and  gible  or  gibele,  but  the  soft  sound 
predominates. 

l!^orth  Gevele  seems  to  have  been  as  near  as  the  l^ormans  could 
render  the  name.  Once  it  is  IN'ortgeve,  but  this  is,  I  should  think, 
an  accidental  error  of  the  scribe.  It  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
extract  from  the  Close  Roll  20th  Richard  II.  The  question  is  what 
was  this  givele  or  gibele  which  stood  North  and  South  1 

I  do  not  think  the  name  of  the  stream  the  Ivel  helps  us  much, 
though  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  word,  because  the  stream  appears 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  place,  and  not  the  place  from  the 
stream.  But  we  have  evidently  the  same  word  in  Yielclen,  which 
in  Domesday  Book  is  Giveldene,  and  was  held  by  Geoffrey  de  Trailly 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  That  would  seem  to  have  been  the  den 
or  forest  pasture  of  the  Mark. 

And  now  let  me  pass  on  to  my  squire. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  of  unhappy  memory,  lived  a  certain 
squire  of  the  name  of  John  Hervey  or  Harvey.  His  father  had  borne 
the  same  name  before  him  and  had  married  a  lady  of  gentle  blood,  of 
a  junior  branch  of  the  great  family  of  D'Engaines,  which  was  then 
settled  in  Norfolk.  This  appears  by  one  of  the  coats  of  arms 
which  were  anciently  on  John  Harvey  the  son's  brass  at  Thurleigh 
church  (now  riven  off).  D^ Engayne,  azure  a/ess  dauncy  between 
six  escallops  argent,  and  by  the  coat  of  arms  which  Blomfield  describes 
in  the  chancel  window  of  Billockly  Church,  in  Norfolk,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  placed  there  under  the  will  of  John  de  Eccles, 
1383.  Hervey,  gules  on  a  bend  argent  three  trefoils  vert  inpaling 
D'Engayne.  The  same  coat  for  D'Engaynewas  inBrunstead  Church. 
The  only  other  thing  I  know  about  John  Hervey,  the  father,  is  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  on 
some  occasions  conversed  with  him  on  a  subject  then  deemed  of 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Newton  for  this  useful  hint. 
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great  importance,  viz  :  coat  armour.  This  appears  in  the  account  of 
the  trial  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Grey,  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  in  Le 
Neve's  copy  lately  discovered  in  the  Advocate's  Library. 

John  Hervey,  the  son,  was  bred  to  the  law.  He  was,  as  he  said 
of  himself,  "  an  ancient  apprentice  of  the  Common  Law  of  England." 
He  sat  in  Parliament  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, in  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  IL,  a.d.  1383,  and  with  his 
colleague,  Ralph  Fitz  Richard,  received  £25  4s.  5d.  for  his  attendance 
in  Parliament  during  63  days.  About  the  year  1396  he  married 
Margery,  daughter  of  Ralph  Parlys,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of 
Northamptonshire,  12th  Richard  IL,  and  again  9th  Henry  IV.,  and 
granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Talbot,  of  Richard's  Castle. 

The  next  incident  in  the  life  of  John  Hervey  still  connects  him 
with  Lord  Reginald  de  Grey.  Owen  Glendower,  who,  like  John 
Hervey,  had  been  in  his  youth  "  an  utter  barrister,"  "  or  an  appren- 
tice of  the  Law  as  they  term  him"  (Holinshed,  a.d.  1400)  had 
great  variance  with  Lord  Reginald  about  some  lands  which  lay 
between  the  Lordsliip  of  Glendownrie  and  that  of  Ruthin.  Owen 
Glendower  at  first  sought  redress  from  the  British  Parliament,  1st 
Henry  IV.  But  the  Lords,  in  spite  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's 
warning  not  to  provoke  the  Welsh  to  insurrection,  refused  him 
justice,  saying  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  that  they  were  not  afraid  of 
the  rascally  bare-footed  Welsh. 

Owen  Glendower  therefore  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
made  war  against  the  Lord  Reginald,  ravaged  his  lands,  killed  his 
tenants,  and  raised  the  open  standard  of  Rebellion  against  King 
Henry. 

In  one  of  the  engagements  between  the  Welsh  and  English, 
Lord  Reginald  de  Grey  was  taken  prisoner  and  many  of  his  men 
were  slain.  "This  hap  lifted  the  Welshmen  into  high  pride  and 
encreased  wonderfully  their  wicked  and  presumptuous  attempts." 
King  Henry,  to  chastise  him  and  his  people,  made  a  second  expedi- 
tion into  Wales  "with  a  great  power  of  men,"  but  he  lost  his  labour, 
for  Owen  conveyed  himself  out  of  the  way  into  his  lurking  places 
as  was  thought  by  art  of  magic ;  "he  caused  such  foul  weather  of  winds, 
tempests  and  rain,  with  hail  and  snow,  to  be  raised  for  the  annoyance 
of  the  King's  army  that  the  like  had  never  been  heard  of,"  and  to 
be  brief,  the  King  was  obliged  to  come  away  and  leave  poor  Reginald 
in  Owen's  clutches — no  very  pleasant  situation,  for  if  Holinshed's 
accounts  of  the  Welsh  may  be  trusted,  they  were  not  exactly  the 
people  in  whose  hands  one  would  like  to  be  a  prisoner,  and  Owen, 
we  are  told,  "  handled  Lord  de  Grey  very  strictly." 

Owen,  however,  bethought  him  that  a  good  ransom  was  worth  more 
to  him  than  the  life  of  his  captive,  so  he  set  a  price  of  10,000  marks 
upon  his  head,  and  King  Henry  seeing  no  other  way  to  set  Lord 
Reginald  free,  consented  to  the  negociation,  and  authorized  Sir 
William  de  Ros,  Sir  Richard  de  Grey,  and  Sir  William  de  Willoughby 
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and  others,  and  among  them  John  Hervey,  to  treat  ^vith  Owen  Glen- 
dower  for  Sir  Reginald's  liberty.  By  the  help  of  the  King's  licence 
to  sell  certain  manors  belonging  to  Sir  Reginald,  and  by  the  remission 
for  six  years  of  the  absentee  tax  of  two-thirds  upon  his  Irish  estates, 
they  were  enabled  to  raise  the  necessary  sum,  and  Reginald  returned 
home  safe  and  sound  a.d.  1403.  How  interesting  it  would  be  if  we 
had  some  of  his  "Reminiscences  of  a  two  years  Residence  at  the 
court  of  Owen  Glendower,"  or  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Welsh  Life." 

The  incident,  however,  which  gives  us  our  fullest  knowledge  of 
John  Hervey  is  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  a  "\vitness  and 
Lord  de  Grey's  proxy  in  the  great  trial  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  in 
1407,  between  Reginald  de  Grey  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  touching  the 
right  of  the  former  to  bear  the  arms  of  Hastings,  which  after  twenty 
years  of  ruinous  litigation  terminated  in  favour  of  Lord  de  Grey. 
In  accordance  with  the  Instructions  of  the  Court  as  to  the  questions 
to  be  put  to  every  witness,  it  came  out  in  the  examination  of  John 
Hervey  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  ancestry,  and  entitled  to  bear 
coat  armour,  gules,  on  a  bend  argent,  three  trefoils  slipped  vert,  that 
he  could  expend  £40  a  year,  that  he  was  an  ancient  apprentice  of 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  that  he  was  of  affinity  to  Lord  de 
Grey.  It  also  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Trial,  (of  which  a 
copy  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  was  accidentally  destroyed 
by  a  fire  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Selden,  who 
had  received  it  from  the  Countess  of  Kent),  that  Sir  Edward  Hastings 
disputed  John  Hervey's  right  to  bear  the  coat  which  he  swore  to  as 
being  that  of  Folliott,  whose  legal  representative  Sir  Edward  claimed 
to  be  himself,  and  called  Jolin  Hervey  un  soy  pretendant  ecuyer. 
But  from  a  note  to  the  Pedigree  of  Lord  Hervey,  of  Kidbrook,  drawn 
up  in  Charles  I.  reign,  and  referring  to  the  register  of  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  it  appears  that  John  Hervey  claimed  to  be  akin  to  Folliott, 
and  added  the  trefoils  to  make  a  difference  from  the  single  coat  of 
Folliott ;  the  trefoils  being,  it  is  presumed,  the  ancient  coat  of  Hervey, 
for  on  the  window  of  Northill  Church,  of  the  chantry  of  which  John 
Hervey  was  one  of  the  founders,  there  were  anciently  two  coats,  one 
with  the  three  trefoils  on  the  Folliott  bend,  and  the  other  ^\\ih.  three 
trefoils  on  a  chevron.     The  arms  of  Argentine  were  also  there. 

I  have  said  that  John  Hervey  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
Chantry  or  College  in  Xorthill  Church.  In  the  Patent  Roll,  6th  of 
Henry  lY.,  is  a  licence  to  Sir  Gerard  Braybrooke,  Knight,  John 
Hervey,  John  Hartishorn,  and  others,  to  purchase  of  John  Waker- 
ing,  Clerk,  William  de  Berghclerk,  John  Broughton,  and  others, 
''now  patrons  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  of  Northyevill, 
CO  Beds  and  diocese  of  Lincoln,  the  advowson,  they  desiring  to 
enlarge  and  augment  the  same  and  erect  a  College,  with  one  Master  or 
Keeper  and  appoint  chaplains."  It  appears  that  one  object  of  the 
College  was  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  Sir  John  Traylly,  Knight,  and 
Reginald,  his  son,  deceased. 
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And  now  I  have  exhausted  all  my  knowledge  of  John  Hervey's 
doings.  I  think  they  leave  on  the  mind  the  impression  of  an  active 
and  intelligent  man,  a  steady  friend  and  kind  neighbour,  a  faithful 
member  of  the  church,  and  a  benefactor  to  it  according  to  his  light. 
His  alliance  with  the  families  of  Parlys,  Talbot,  and  D'Engayne, 
his  intimate  friendship  with  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthven,  his  association 
with  the  greatest  families  of  the  day,  the  Braybrookes,  the  Fitz 
Richards,  the  de  Ros's,  Willoughbys,&c.,  &c.,  in  different  public  and 
private  works,  and  his  relationship  to  the  Greys,  Ffoliotts,  and  others, 
all  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  own  statement,  viz.,  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  ancestry,  which  was  the  technical  term  for  the  highest 
class  of  gentry. 

His  chief  residence  was,  I  presume,  at  Thurleigh,  where  he  is 
buried,  and  where  there  is  a  good  brass  to  his  memory,  more  than 
sufficiently  protected  by  a  stove  which  stands  upon  it. 

Thurleigh  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
illegitimate  descendants  of  Sir  George  Hervey,  till  the  eighteenth 
century. 

His  wife,  Margery  Hervey,  survived  him,  and  after  taking  for 
her  second  husband,  Sir  William  Argentine,  Knight,  who  died  in 
1419,  died  herself  in  the  year  of  1427. 

It  seems  that  her  affections,  in  spite  of  her  second  marriage,  still 
clung  to  Bedfordshire,  and  to  her  first  husband's  memory,  for  besides 
leaving  legacies  to  the  poor  of  Wootton,  Felmersham,  and  Hale 
Weston,  which  were  all  part  of  the  Hervey  property,  she  desired 
to  be  buried  in  Elstow  Church,  where  her  brass  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Her  will  is  dated  April  of  the  same  year,  at  Aston,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Norwich.  I  was  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  know  where  Aston  was. 
It  is  short  for  Assington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sudbury. 

Her  daughter,  Joan  Hervey,  married  Guy  Corbet,  Esq.,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Assington,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  old  people  stiU 
call  it  A'son.  She  also  names  in  her  will,  Thomas  Hervey,  who  was, 
I  presume,  her  youngest  son,  to  whom  she  leaves  a  silver  gilt  cup,  a 
mazer,  a  primer,  and  a  steyned-halle  (sic)  in  case  of  his  attaining  the 
age  of  XXI,  and  living  at  his  place  at  Relye  (Riseley),  with  the 
remainder  to  her  daughter,  Joan  (Corbet).  But  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  her  husband,  John  Hervey,  was,  I  conceive,  that  John  Hervey 
who  married  Joan,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Nernuyt,  and 
who  is  buried  with  his  wife  in  Thurleigh  Church.  From  him  the 
line  has  been  continued  in  the  Herveys  of  Ickworth  to  the  present 
day. 

I  may  just  add,  to  complete  the  view  of  John  Hervey's  parentage, 
that  Riseley,  which  was  settled  upon  his  son,  Thomas  Hervey,  was  the 
oldest  known  possession  of  the  family  in  Bedfordshire.  Hervey,  of 
Risle,  is  mentioned  in  Rot:  Cancell,  3rd  King  John.  Hervey,  of 
Risle,  in  the  Hundred  Roll  of  the  7th  Edward  I.     John  Hervey,  of 
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Risle,  15th  Edward  II.,  and  23rd  Edward.  III.  Whether  Hervey 
Fitz  Ivo,  who  held  lands  in  Thorney,  in  Bochlei,  in  Stachden  {quce. 
Stagsden),  and  in  Bereford  (qua.  Barford),  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, was  of  the  same  stock,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Our  host,  the 
present  John  Harvey,  of  i^orthill,  is,  I  believe,  lineally  descended  from 
Peter  Hervey,  whom  I  take  to  have  been  uncle  or  great-uncle  to  that 
John  Hervey  who  has  engaged  so  much  of  our  time  this  morning. 
I  think  I  may,  without  offence,  conclude  with  the  observation  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  after  an  interval  of  nearly  five- 
hundred  years,  ''the  ancient  apprentice  of  the  common  law"  is  so 
worthily  represented  by  the  present  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
that  the  qualities  which  seem  to  have  adorned  the  domestic  life  and 
cemented  the  friendships  of  our  hero  of  the  fourteenth,  have  not  de- 
generated in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  above  all,  that  the  care  for 
God's  Church,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  Christianity  in 
I^orthill,  are  as  fresh  and  strong  in  the  John  Harvey  of  to-day,  as  in 
him  who  bore  the  name  five  centuries  ago. 

ARTHUE  C.  HERVEY. 

Note. — The  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Society 
of  Bedfordshire,  at  which  this  paper  was  read,  the  new  Church  at 
Caldecote,  in  the  Parish  of  Northill,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.  The  site  for  this  Church,  and  the  adjoining  Church-yard,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Hervey. 

Monumental  Inscriptions  from  the  Collections  made  by  Mr.  Francis 
Thynne. 

Cott :  Ms.  Cleopatra,     c.  iij. 

NORTHILL.    p.    108. 

Hie  jacet  Dominus  Johannes  Warde  primus  magister  et  Rector  istius 
ecclesise  collegiatse  et  fundatpe  pro  animabus  Domini  Johannes  Traylly 
mihtis  et  Reginaldi  ejus  nati  qui  obiit  ultimo  die  Julii  Anno  Domini,  1422, 
dictus  vero  Johannes  Traylly,  18  die  Junii  anno  1402,  et  Keginaldus  18  die 
Octobris  Anno  Domini  1402. 

Hie  jacet   Dominus   Rogerus   Hamblebye   quondam de 

Saccario  Domini  Regis  Edwardi  qui  obiit  2  nonas  Januarii 

et  qui  hunc  cancellum  noviter  construxit  cujus  animse  propitietur  Deus. 

Hie  jacet  Dominus  Willielmus  Boostall  quondam  canonicus  Ecclesiarum 
Cathedralium  Londoni  et  Herefordiee  et  rector  hujus  ecclesia;  qui  obiit  12 
die  Novembris  Anno  Domini  1389. — Cujus  anim?e  proj)itietur  Deus. 

Hie  jacet  Ricardus  Hethe,  nuper  canonicus  ecclesiee  Cathedralis  Lincolnis 
et  Rector  ecclesi?e  parochialis  de  Shutlingdowne  et  magister  collegii  Beatse 
Mariaj  de  Northgivell,  qui  obiit  8  die  Octobris  Anno  Domini  1443. — Cujus 
aninife  propitietur  Deus. 

Hie  jacet  Elizabeths  Godfrey  nuper  uxor  Ricardi  Godfrey  Armigeri 
quondam  uxor  Willielmi  Clifford,  armigeri  et  una  filiarum  Nicolai  Gaynis- 
forde  armigeri  qwe  obiit  26  die  mensis  Martii,  Anno  Domini  1492.— Cujus 
animje  propitietur  Deus. 

Hie  jacet  Henricus  Godfrey,  qui  obiit  13  die  mensis  Martii  Anno  Domini 
1444  et  Johanna  uxor  ejus  quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus. 
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Pray  for  the  souls  of  Thomas  Un  (der)  hill  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
father  and  mother  to  John  Un  (der)  hill,  sometime  M.  of  the  College,  which 
Thomas  died  on  the  20  daye  of  November,  1488,  and  said  Margery,  the  29  of 
September,  in  the  year  1513,  on  whose  souls,  Jesus,  have  mercy. 

In  the  glasse  windowe,  is  Traylly,  in  his  robe  armour,  one  his  brest,  or, 
a  pleyne  crosse  gules  between  foure  birdes  of  the  laste  :  one  her  breste,  the 
crosse  with  the  birdes,  an  in  her  hand  ane  a  soccone  (escutcheon)  conteynin  of 
this. 

The  College  belongeth  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  marryed  one  of  those 
heyres,  who  had  parte  of  the  said  College,  and  bought  the  other  two  partes. 

Coats  of  Arms  in  the  Ancient  Window  of  St.  Mary's,  Northill. 
Note  by  Jolm  Harvey,  Esq. 

I  have  unfortunately  mislaid  the  paper  with  the  full  account  of 
these  arms,  but  from  recollection  I  can  say  that  they  were  the  arms 
of  the  following  families — Traylly  4  martlets  between  crosslets,  the 
same  as  those  still  carved  in  the  stone  ceiling  of  the  Porch. 

Braybrooke, 

Argentine,  3  cups,  argent. 

Harvie  {sic  in  orig.)  of  that  date,  3  trefoils  vest. 

I  only  give  such  of  the  colours  of  the  arms  as  I  am  sure  of. 


The  Ancient  Camps  of  Maiden  Bower  and  Totternlioe. — A  Paper 
read  before  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  at  Dunstable,  June  29th,  1871. — By  James  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  to  archaeologists  a  more  refreshing 
mission  than  the  investigation  of  those  remarkable  earthworks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  memorable  town  of  Dunstable,  where  there  is 
the  double  charm  of  the  most  magnificent  view  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  and  some  of  the  oldest  vestiges  of  human  occupation  of 
this  ridge  of  the  C'hiltern  range.  The  curious  names  given  to  these 
sites,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of  antiquarian  writers  upon  the 
origin  of  the  mounds  and  dikes  are  so  unsatisfying,  and  at  the  same 
so  provocative  of  further  inquiry,  that  little  ajjology  is  needed  for  a 
re-opening  of  the  discussion. 

Passing  along  the  old  British  Road,  the  Ickneild  Way,  less  than 
a  mile  from  Dunstable,  the  visitor  comes  to  a  beautiful  plateau 
between  a  high  hill  on  which  are  the  round  sepulchral  barrows 
called  the  "  Five  Knolls  "  on  the  south,  and  an  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  ridge  overlooking  the  village  of  Sewell  on  the  north.  On 
the  north  side  of  this  plateau  is  the  inclosure  called  "  Maiden 
Bower,"  which  is  really  an  ancient  camp ;  being  a  nearly  circular 
area  of  about  nine  acres  inclosed  by  an  earth  wall  almost  perfect, 
although  much  lowered  from  its  original  height. 
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The  fact  of  Dunstable  and  its  Do\vns  having  been  so  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement,  has  induced  many 
persons  to  regard  every  earthwork  here  as  being  of  exclusively  Roman 
construction  and  origin.  To  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation 
the  ideas  of  some  antiquaries  seem  absolutely  limited :  and  if  Roman 
relics  have  been  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  it  must  not, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  Maiden  Bower  was  previously  to  the 
Roman  invasion  of  Britain  a  terra  incognita-- -that  the  Romans 
discovered  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  primitive  and  natural  condition, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  named  it.  Xor  would  it  be  safe  for  a 
student  to  rely  too  much  on  any  relic  which  may  be  suddenly 
discovered,  and  thereby  attempt  to  determine  the  period  of  the  first 
human  occupation  of  the  site.  If  that  course  were  hastily  adopted, 
investigators  would  find  themselves  occasionally  in  a  difficulty, 
especially  with  reference  to  this  particular  locality. 

I  remember  an  incident  which  occurred  some  years  ago,  when 
our  revered  friend  the  late  Rev.  W.  Monkhouse  and  I  came  over 
here  on  a  special  mission  to  investigate  an  ancient  shaft  or  well, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  making  the  railway  cutting.  Two 
men  were  j^loughing  at  Maiden  Bower,  and  turned  up  some  coins. 
A  gentleman  who  accompanied  us  said,  "  I  knew  it  was  so  ;  I  knew 
this  was  a  Roman  camp  :  these  coins  are  Roman :  I  don't  want 
any  more  evidence  than  that.  The  relics  you  find  on  such  sites 
determine  the  original  occupation  !  " 

An  objection  was  raised  to  this  summary  mode  of  our  friend 
putting  his  foot  down  so  heavilv  upon  all  other  investigation  ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  we  picked  up  from  the  furrows  two  objects 
which  we  claimed  also  as  proofs  of  occupation  of  the  site  :  one  was 
a  half-penny  of  George  II.,  and  the  other,  a  button  without  a  shank, 
and  bearing  the  trade  device  of  the  maker  at  Birmingham.  It  will 
not  do,  therefore,  on  such  investigations,  to  take  up  any  relic  as  the 
infallible  proof  of  the  precise  date  of  the  earliest  occupation.  The 
copper  which  dropped  through  the  hole  in  the  side-pocket  of  the 
shepherd  who  tended  his  flock  here  when  George  II.  was  King,  is 
evidence  of  a  kind,  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  spot  so  far  back, 
but  no  justification  for  limiting  the  occupation  to  that  period. 
The  Roman  coins  on  the  same  spot  would  indubitably  prove  that  it 
had  been  occupied  centuries  before  that  time ;  and  I  hope  to  prove 
as  satisfactorily  that  this  was  the  scene  of  busy  life,  long  before  the 
noble  Roman  came  here  and  sowed  his  small  change  broadcast  over 
the  Downs. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  prove  this  by  the  evidence  presented  to 
us  by  three  diff'erent  kinds  of  relics  : — 

1st.  Those  of  castrametation ;  as  displayed  by  the  existing 
earthworks, 

2ndly.  By  the  situation  of  the  camp  relatively  to  other  anciently 
occupied  sites,  and 

3rdly.  By  the  etymological  relics  in  the  existing  names. 
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First  with  regard  to  the  site,  inclosed  by  an  earth  wall,  called 
Maiden  Bower.  Without  attempting  at  this  moment  to  discuss  the 
various  methods  adopted  by  the  ancient  people  in  the  construction 
of  their  defences,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  think  he  Avould  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  venture  to  assert  that  with  such  a  site  as  this 
the  Romans  would  at  once  depart  from  their  usual  style  of  quad- 
rangular structure,  and  make  a  camp  which  was  nearly,  if  not 
perfectly,  circular.  The  general  tests  for  determining  the  natural 
character  of  these  ancient  earthworks  are  the  outline,  or  ground  plan, 
as  we  may  call  it,  and  the  number  and  shape  of  the  walls  and  ditches : 
and  where  the  camp  is  rectilinear,  sometimes  pentagonal,  and 
encompassed  by  one  ditch  only,  there  appears  to  be  no  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  antiquaries  in  accepting  it  as  Eoman.  Of  such  as 
these  there  are  many  well  recognized  examples. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Avas  the  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  Briton 
to  accept  the  site  as  he  found  it,  and  adapt  his  defences  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Generally  in  large  areas  the  form  was 
circular,  and  two  or  more  ditches  and  walls  were  made,  bui  in 
limited  areas  these  ditches  and  walls  were  made  according  to  the 
peculiar  form  and  natural  advantages  of  the  place  itself. 

Camden,  in  describing  this  camp,  says  : — 

"  It  consists  of  a  vallum  nearly  circular;  to  the  south  and  east  it 
has  no  ditch :  to  the  south-west  and  west  only  a  very  small  one,  to 
the  north-west,  a  descent  to  the  meadows.  The  banks  are  from 
8  to  14  feet  high,  and  contain  about  eight  or  ten  acres  of  level 
ploughed  land.  Arbury  banks  by  Ashwell,  is  a  like  work ;  and 
there  is  another  between  Chepping  K'orton  and  Stow  in  the  Woulds. 
Dr.  Stukeley  supposes  it  a  British  work  like  that  at  Ashwell,  at  like 
distance  from  the  Chiltern,  and  of  like  form.  He  describes  it  as 
standing  on  a  plain,  but  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  lesser  eminence 
of  these  hills  about  a  little  mile  from  Dunstable.  The  rampier  pretty 
high,  but  very  little  sign  of  a  ditch,  nor  does  he  think  there  ever 
was  much  more.  It  encloses  about  nine  acres,  which  yield  good 
wheat ;  the  ground  round  it  ploughed.  Between  this  and  the  town 
is  a  long  barrow  standing  east  and  west,  called  the  Mill  Hill,  no 
doubt  from  a  mill  afterwards  set  upon  it ;  the  end  of  it  ploughed 
up.  A  high  prominence  of  the  Chilterns  overlooks  all,  called  the 
Five  Knolls,  from  that  number  of  barrows  or  Celtic  tumuli,  which 
are  round,  pretty  large,  and  ditched  about,  upon  the  very  apex  of 
the  hill;  close  by  are  two  round  cavities,  as  often  observed  in 
Wiltshire."* 

There  are  at  this  day,  close  by  this  spot,  some  tumuli  which 
evidently  were  Celtic  grave-mounds.  The  long  barrow  which  was 
formerly  called  Mill  Hill,  is  not  now  to  be  found.  If  we  are  to  be 
permitted  to  take  as  authorities  those  persons  who  have  bestowed 
much  time  and  anxious  attention  on  such  questions  we  must  accept 
these  as  proofs,  not  only  of  an  earlier  occupation  than  that  of  the 
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Roman,  but  that  tico  earlier  periods  are  represented  by  these  mounds. 
Dr.  Thurnam,  who  has  devoted  many  years  and  much  talent  to  this 
inquiry,  and  who  has  opened  many  of  these  barrows,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  long  barrows,  as  a  rule,  contain  the  remains  of 
a  race  who  had  dolichocephalic  skulls  (long  heads) ;  and  the  round 
barrows  were  of  the  people  with  round  or  brachycephalic  skulls,  the 
former  being  a  portion  of  the  most  ancient  people  of  the  district. 

Secondly. — Another  point  in  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  higher  antiquity  of  this  camp  is  that  it  is  on  a  line  of  British 
camps,  extending  across  this  county  into  Buckinghamshire,  and 
along  the  brows  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  We  may  infer,  then,  that 
the  camp  was  originally  constructed  by  the  Britons,  or  the  early 
Celtic  tribes  who  considered  Britain  as  their  own  country,  but  that 
it  was  taken  and  probably  used  by  the  Romans. 

Thirdly. — I  now  come  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  evidence 
in  proof  that  this  site  was  occupied  long  before  the  Roman  epoch, 
viz.,  that  afforded  by  the  composition  of  the  name  itself.  Numerous 
authors,  philological  as  well  as  archaeological,  have  had  a  spell  at 
this  name ;  and  in  most  cases  the  word-splitters  have  not  succeeded 
any  better  than  the  mound-diggers  in  arriving  at  the  correct 
interpretation.  The  present  version  of  the  name  Maiden  Bower  is 
generally  suggestive  of  a  woodbine-clad  summer-house,  owned  and 
much  frequented  by  some  beautiful  and  eligible  young  lady,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  her  love  verses,  or  reading  Miss  Braddon's  novels 
in  secret ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  this  exposed  "  high 
and  dry  "  situation,  almost  as  uncomfortable  in  summer  as  in  winter 
for  permanent  residence.  The  interpretations  of  the  name  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  curious ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  the  wide  speculative  swoops  taken  by  some  writers, 
they  have  come  near  to  the  probably  correct  version,  and  yet  they 
have  failed  to  catch  it ;  and  this  was  chiefly  because  they  would  not 
see  in  it  anything  but  a  Roman  settlement.  They,  therefore,  twisted 
and  turned  the  name  about,  and  then  tried  to  bring  to  the  spot  the 
station  of  Magioviutum,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  together  in  some 
fashion.  And  so  Maiden  was  twisted  into  Maidning,  Magio,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  An  immense  deal  of  trouble  has  been  expended  over  tliis 
etymology,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  the  Roman  version  has 
thereby  been  exhausted,  and  the  ground  cleared  for  another  line  of 
investigation.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  possibility  of  the 
camp  having  been  formed  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  let  us  inquire  further 
about  the  name,  and  see  whether  it  contains  any  elements  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  Celtic  dialects. 

The  old  Chronicle  of  Dunstable  refers  to  this  spot,  sho^ving 
that  there  was  a  priest  residing  hereabouts  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, or,  at  any  rate,  he  did  some  kind  of  ministerial  duty  up  here  ; 
for,  in  the  entry  of  the  year  1290  there  is  a  note  of  his  preferment 

*  Britannia,  Grough's  edition. 
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— thus,  "  Eodem  anno  prcesentavimus  Johannem  de  Maydenhwve 
ad  ecclesiam  de  Bradehurne ;"  wherever  that  may  be,  no  doubt  the 
Keverend  John  was  not  sony  to  make  the  exchange  from  this 
High  Church  to  a  very  Low  Church,  if  it  were  in  a  place  where  the 
wind  did  not  whistle  so  keenly ;  and  that  he  was  so  happily  trans- 
lated we  can  have  no  doubt,  as  the  name  ''  Brade-burne"  implies 
that  it  was  in  the  valley  at  the  part  watered  by  a  brook  at  its  widest 
part ;  and  where,  no  doubt,  Father  John  found  more  hospitable 
neighbours  than  the  blue  crows  and  Dunstable  larks,  for  which 
these  hills  are  famed  in  the  records  of  Yarrel  and  the  "Cook's 
Oracle."  But  this  entry  in  the  Chronicle,  which  was  penned  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  spot,  would  certainly  give  us  something  like  a 
correct  sound  of  the  name  of  Maiden  Bower  as  used  at  that  time. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  written  Imre,  and  not  bower,  and  that 
at  once  dissipates  all  notions  of  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  abolishes 
the  summer-house  view  of  the  case  altogether  ;  but  it  does  another 
good  service,  it  furnishes  a  cue  to  a  new  line  of  investigation,  and 
without  quoting  all  the  etymological  details,  I  will  say  at  onc«  that 
I  think  the  original  name  was  Magh-dun-hdrr.  If  we  refer  to  the 
Celtic  dialects  we  shall  find  that  they  contain  the  suitable  terms, 
which  not  only  build  up  this  name,  but  also  carry  their  own  evidence 
of  authenticity  by  their  very  accurate  description  of  the  situation 
itself;  another  excellent  proof  that  the  name  was  conferred  by 
some  very  ancient  godfathers.  In  the  present  day  we  give  names 
to  our  houses  and  streets  which  do  not  always  fit  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  sometimes  are  so  singularly  inapplicable  as  to  seem  to 
have  been  applied  in  irony.  jS^o  so  with  our  so-called  "barbarous" 
ancestors,  who  in  this,  as  in  some  other  matters,  appear  to  have  had 
a  great  amount  of  common  sense  and  consistency.  Well,  then, 
what  said  our  Celtic  predecessors  about  this  country  seat  of  theirs  1 
They  called  it  Magh-dun-barr. 

Near  Oswestry  they  gave  a  name  to  another  high  place,  which 
to  this  day  is  no  further  corrupted  than  "  Maes-bury,"  and  there 
are  numerous  other  places  in  Britain  which  have  the  first  syllable 
Magh,  often  latinized  by  the  subsequent  Eoman  occupiers  to  Magus 
and  Magio,  such  as  Maiden  Bower  in  Durham;  Maiden  Castle  in 
Dorchester  and  York  ;  Maiden  Bradley  in  Wilts  ;  Maiden  jSTewton 
in  Dorset,  &c. 

Taking  our  name  to  pieces  we  may  thus  interpret  it  by  the 
Celtic  dialects.  Magh  is  the  Celtic  word  to  describe  a  plain  or 
level  tract;  dun,  or  din,  is  also  the  usual  word  for  a  hill  fortress; 
and  hdrr  (pronounced  haiir)  is  a  word  still  in  use  in  the  Erse 
dialect  to  signify  the  top  of  a  place  ;  the  barr  of  townland  in 
Ireland  at  this  moment  being  understood  to  be  the  high  or  hilly 
part  of  it.  Here,  then,  the  name  says  it  is  the  fortress  at  the  top 
of  the  elevated  plain.  Two-thirds  of  this  name  appear  in  a  well- 
known  place  name  in  Scotland,  Dunbar,  and  the  last  syllable  is 
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found  also  in  the  names  of  places  in  Wales.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  a  recognized  old  Celtic  term,  but  it  actually  exists  in  each 
dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  to  this  day.  In  the  Gaelic  dialect 
still  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  remains  in  the  form  of 
har,  meaning  top  or  surface,  and  is  in  common  use.  Does  not, 
therefore,  the  old  name  so  restored,  accurately  describe  the  site,  and  at 
the  same  time  show  that,  even  if  other  evidence  proves  the  Romans 
to  have  occupied  the  camp,  the  old  Celtic  Britons  constructed  it ; 
and  that  there  were  some  chivalrous  and  intelligent  fellows  on  the 
Dunstable  Downs  even  before  Caesar  set  eyes  on  them,  or  could  have 
uttered  the  triumphant  alliteration  of  "  veni,  vidi,  vicl .?" 

We  may  adhere  the  more  confidently  to  the  opinion  that  this 
site  was  occupied  at  a  very  early  period  in  consequence  of  the 
many  flakes,  knives,  and  arrow  heads  of  flint  which  have  been 
found  hereon.  On  three  difi'erent  visits  I  have  found  examples  of 
these  relics,  of  types  which,  although  classified  by  archaeologists  as 
neolithic,  are  doubtless  pre-historic,  and  carry  evidence  of  high 
antiquity.  Other  visitors  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  dis- 
covering examples  of  these  flint  implements ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  resemblance  of  the  flakes  to  some  found  at  Beachey 
Head,  and  at  Stonehenge. 

TOTTERNHOE. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Maiden  Bower  are  the  celebrated  earth- 
works commonly  known  as  Totternhoe  Castle.  This  ancient  hill- 
fortress  is  on  a  promontory,  or  i^rojecting  headland  of  the  Chiltern 
range,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  chief  mound  in  the  inclosure 
the  view  across  the  valley  to  the  north  is  for  manj'-  miles  unbroken 
by  any  large  eminence,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  county  may  be  seen ; 
and  south-westwards,  a  still  more  extensive  prospect  is  obtained  along 
the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  Camden  says* — "  About  half  a  mile  west  of 
Maiden  BoAver,  and  about  a  mile  north-west  from  Dunstable,  on 
the  downs  above  Totternhoe,  and  in  its  parish,  is  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion high  raised  on  the  downs  on  a  promontory  projecting  into  the 
lowlands  west  north-west.  It  is  called  Totternhoe  Castle,  and  over- 
hangs Stanbridge  village ;  a  keep  and  circular  area,  with  a  square  to 
the  west  side,  and  a  precipice  on  the  west  side  of  the  whole :  the 
other  sides  single-ditched.  The  mount  is  high,  and  besides  a 
circular  ditch  is  encompassed  by  another  that  is  square,  and  takes  up 
the  whole  breadtli  of  the  ridge  :  the  ground  all  about  has  been 
much  broken  up  by  digging  :  in  one  place  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  well.  At  the  bottom  of  it  passes  Ickneld  Street  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  coming  through  Stretley.  Contiguous  to  this  is 
another  camp  of  a  parallelogramic  figure,  the  shortest  sides  running 
across  the  ridge,  the  other  lengthway  of  it  along  the  verge  of  the 
hill." 

*  Britannia — Gough's  edition. 
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It  is  evident  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  earthworks  on  this 
site.-  The  outer  works,  which  possibly  were  constructed  by  the 
Romans,  are  soraewhat  of  the  form  described  as  "  parallelogramic," 
but  not  strictly  so.  These,  however,  are  not  of  the  precise  and 
uniform  character,  with  proportionate  vallum  and  ditch,  as  observed 
in  some  existing  examples  of  well-recognized  Roman  camps,  but 
are  irregular,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed  more  in  obedience  to 
local  circumstances  than  to  the  Roman  principles  of  castrametation. 
Besides  this,  the  chief  feature  of  the  whole  work  is  an  enormous 
circular  mound  fenced  in  by  a  wall  and  ditch. 

This  earthwork  at  Totternhoe  has  commonly  been  described  as  a 
Roman  camp :  and  again  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  should  take 
a  longer  range  in  our  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  these  relics  on  the 
Downs,  which,  probably,  were  for  ages  the  strongholds  of  the 
Britons.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  British  fortresses  existed  at 
Dunstable  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  western  Chilterns  on  the  other, 
it  is  most  probable  that  such  a  site  as  this  would  be  utilized  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  people.  Conscious  that  dealing  wit^h  such 
very  ancient  works,  and  attempting  to  describe  their  origin  is  rather 
like  groping  one's  way  in  a  mist,  yet  nevertheless  we  may  detect  a 
glimmer  of  light  here,  sufficient  I  think  to  enable  us  to  trace  the 
way,  and  to  prevent  our  being  utterly  benighted  in  our  research. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  our  old  friend  the  Dunstable 
Chronicle.  In  that  valuable  store,  from  which  I  have  obtained 
much  information,  I  am  now  enabled  to  pick  out  another  valuable 
fact.  It  states  that  John  of  Heltesdon  had  an  estate  at  Totternho, 
and  that  in  1257,  he  mortgaged  it  to  Thomas  Hynge,  for  10  marcs 
sterling;  but  that  subsequently  the  prior  bought  this  estate  of 
John  of  Heltesdon,  for  35  marcs,  and  cleared  off  the  mortgage  to 
Thos.  Hynge.  Now  in  the  Clironide  the  description  of  this  estate 
is,  "  the  land  at  Totternho,  below  the  Dun  and  above  the  Dun  (sub 
Buna,  et  super  Dunmn),"  and  this  description  affords  a  most  valuable 
piece  of  evidence  for  our  use  in  this  inquiry.  The  locality  thus 
defined  at  Totternho,  comi3rised  the  lands  below  and  the  lands  above 
this  camp  ;  and  the  document  proves  that  the  name  then  in  use 
was  Ihina.  Had  the  name  been  Caster  it  might  have  been  at  once 
seized  by  our  antiquarian  friends  as  evidence  that  it  was  a  Roman 
site  ;  but  there  we  have  it  recorded  614  years  ago,  that  it  was  then 
known  as  Duna  or  Dun,  which  is  the  Celtic  word  for  hill-fortress. 
Surely  this  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  there  was  a  fortress 
here  in  the  British  period.  I^ot  a  single  entry  is  there  at  that  time 
of  Totternhoe  caster ;  it  was  at  a  much  later  date  it  received  the 
appellation  of  "  Castle"  a  term  applied  to  numerous  ancient  sites, 
especially  when  their  history  is  lost. 

From  the  same  authority  (Annales  de  Biinstaplla)  we  learn  that 
in  Anno  Domini  1289,  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  prior  against 
a  strong-minded  lady,  named  Milesent  de  Montalt  and  others,  in 
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the  King's  Bench,  for  seizing,  as  he  says,  "  44  of  our  hogs  at 
Herthene  Dene,  in  Totternho,  and  driving  them  to  William  Inge's 
house,  till  they  were  discharged  by  the  King's  Writ,  to  100s.  damages. 
She  admitted  they  belonged  to  us,  but  that  Dunstaple  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Totternho  by  right  of  tenure  there,  and  that  she  found 
the  hogs  grouting  on  her  manor,  and  she  intended  to  keep  them 
until  their  transgression  was  amended."*  The  Jury,  most  un- 
gallantly,  decided  against  the  lady,  and  gave  the  Prior  a  verdict 
with  2s.  damages.  That  can  never  again  occur  when  the  ladies 
make  the  laws.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  damages  then  in  such  and  most  other  cases. 

But  to  return  to  the  earthworks  here.  The  venerable  Camden 
says,  that  in  his  time  "  the  mount  was  high,  and  besides  a  circular 
ditch  was  encompassed  by  another  that  was  square,  and  takes  up 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ridge." 

This  implies  rather  a  combination  of  forms  of  camp  construction ; 
and  appears  like  such  a  result  as  would  necessarily  occur  after  a  spot 
had  been  fortified,  and  used  in  succession  by  the  forces  of  different 
nationalities. 

Camden  adds  that  "  contiguous  to  this  is  another  camp  of 
parallelogramic  figure."  In  such  case  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  assigning  that  work  to  the  Romans. 

Let  me  now  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  name  of  the  place, 
Totternhoe.  There  is  evidence  that  the  name  has  altered  but  little 
in  form,  and  very  little  indeed  in  sound  for  more  than  800  years. 
In  the  survey  made  by  King  William,  after  the  j^orman  Conquest, 
the  name  given  to  his  commissioners  by  the  then  Saxon  occupants 
was  Totenehou :  and  by  the  entry  made  by  them  in  the  book  it 
appears  that  the  estate  had  been  held  by  the  Saxon  Thane  Levenot, 
under  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  After  the  Conquest,  however, 
it  was  given  to  Walter  Flandrensis.  + 

The  construction  of  the  name  shows  that  it  was  a  composite  of 
Saxon  and  some  other  language  :  the  last  syllable,  "  hou,"  clearly 
being  the  Saxon  word  for  hill.  The  portion  of  the  name  on  which 
any  speculation  could  take  place  being  the  Totern,  or  Totene,  and 
this  probably  was  the  name  by  which  the  settlement  was  known 
before  the  Saxons  came  and  tacked  their  "  hou"  to  it. 

The  Totern  can  be  traced  to  a  Celtic  origin,  and  there  are  two 
derivations  to  be  considered.  The  first  will  find  favour  amongst 
the  lovers  of  the  romantic,  but  the  second  will  commend  itself  more 
thoroughly  to  philologists.  Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
Ireland  and  its  legends  know  that  several  mounds  and  tumuli  in 
that  island  are  attributed  to  the  race  called  the  Tuatha  De.  Dr. 
Todd  asserts,  without  qualification,  that  the  Tuatha  De  (people  of 
the  Gods)  were  British  Druids  driven  to  the  west  by  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  first  century.     This  subject  is  noticed 

*  Annales  de  Dunst.,  Heanie's  edition,     t  Domesday  Book. 
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in  the  Irish  Nennms,  p.  xcix.,  and  also  in  Joyce's  Irish  Names. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  that  subject  further  by  way  of 
shewing  that  the  Tuatha  De  had  a  station  here,  and  performed 
their  mystic  rites  on  the  hill. 

Let  us  leave  that  more  speculative  theory,  and  examine  the 
other.  The  term  Tot  aim  appears  repeatedly  in  Celtic  names  of 
places.  For  example,  in  Ireland  there  is  V^Yk^totaim  in  Limerick, 
and  ILxiook^^totaiui  in  Mayo  and  Sligo,  the  true  Celtic  construction 
of  the  latter  name  being  Cnoc-a-totaun  (the  hill  of  the  burning). 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  spot  had  some  such  name.  The 
word  Teotan,  which  is  pronounced  totaun^  means  a  burning,  and  in 
such  a  case  might  have  been  applied  to  this  hill  fortress  on  account 
of  it  having  been  used  as  a  beacon  hill  or  place  for  fire-signals. 
At  all  events  that  portion  of  the  name  remains,  and  it  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  place  was  selected  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
position  as  being  the  best  adapted  to  convey  at  once  to  numerous 
forts  and  posts  of  the  Downs  the  signals  of  the  chief  camp.  This 
site  would  be  peculiarly  advantageous  for  a  post  of  observat^pn,  and 
to  prevent  surprise  from  an  enemy  in  the  valley  below. 

Let  me  also  add,  that  the  term  appears  again  in  the  name  of 
another  elevated  site  along  this  fringe  of  the  Chilterns — Tatnall, 
near  Pitstone  (about  five  miles  distant  in  a  crow-flight  line),  and 
between  these  two  sites,  near  Ivinghoe,  there  is  on  a  high  spot  a 
well-defined  camp  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Beacon.'^  As 
additional  evidence  that  this  vicinity  retains  Celtic  names,  it  may 
be  stated  that  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  latter  site,  there 
is  a  natural  recess  in  the  downs  which  is  called  Comb  (Celtic  ciom) 
Hole.  And  this  remark  applies  also  to  several  localities  along  the 
range  of  the  Chilterns,  and  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ickneild  Way. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  may  reasonably  come  by 
these  methods  of  inquiry  is,  that  this  great  earthwork  at  Totternhoe 
was  in  succession  a  British  camp,  a  Saxon  settlement,  a  Eoman 
camp,  and  a  Norman  settlement.  The  form  of  the  earthworks 
indicates  British  and  Roman  military  construction ;  the  name 
indicates  British  and  Saxon  occupation ;  and  Domesday  Book  and 
later  records  show  that  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  protege 
of  William  I.  ;  and  I  know  of  no  record  which  would  dispel  the 
commonly  entertained  idea  that  the  camp  was  also  used  by  the 
Danes  when  they  gained  possession  of  the  neighbouring  hill  fortress 
of  Ravensburg. 

Additional  interest  attaches  to  this  portion  of  the  Downs,  as 
here  are  the  old  quarries  which  were  so  much  prized  by  the  medieeval 
church  builders.  The  principal  quarry  is  entered  by  a  level  adit, 
where  a  tunnel  is  made  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  galleries 
on  each  side  show  where  the  "  clunch,"  or  Totternhoe  stone,  has 
been  worked  out.     Occasionally  during  the  past  seven  years  the 
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excavators  have  coine  upon  some  old  workings ;  and  it  would  appear 
as  if  there  had  been  a  sudden  collaiDse,  or  caving  in,  of  some  portion 
of  the  strata,  causing  the  abandonment  of  those  drivings,  as 
several  tools  were  found,  all  of  them  being  of  different  forms  to  those 
now  in  use.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  area  of  this  portion  of  the 
Downs  has  been  undermined,  as  a  considerable  number  [of  the 
churches  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  have 
drawn  their  building  stones  and  materials  for  internal  decoration 
from  these  beds.  The  stratification  is  in  some  places  displayed  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  best  building  material  being  the 
bottom  bed  of  the  lower-chalk  rock,  where  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  flints.  In  the  lowest  zone  "  coprolites,"  so  called,  and 
sharks'  teeth  have  sometimes  been  found.  Many  globular  ferru- 
ginous nodules  are  found  in  the  lowest  stratum.  Some  portions  of 
the  tunnel  are  just  on  the  line  of  saturation,  and  the  filtered  water 
trickles  fast  through  the  low  roof  of  the  passage.  The  indurated 
beds  of  the  lower  chalk  are  seldom  seen  to  so  great  an  advantage  as 
at  this  spot,  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  persons  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  make  a  visit  for  the  special  purpose  of  examining  the 
strata  throughout  the  available  workings  and  old  tunnels.  In  such 
case  the  students  of  archaeology  and  geology  might  profitably 
combine  to  obtain  much  interesting  information,  and  there  is  a 
fascination  about  the  exploration  of  these  grand  old  sites  of  the 
hill  country,  to  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  been  under 
its  influence. 


Dunstable  and  the  Watling  Street. — A  Paper  read  before  the  Bed- 
fordshire Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  at  Dunstable, 
ou  June  29th,  1871.— By  Dr.  Prior. 

It  is  for  others  to-day,  if  they  can  do  so,  to  evolve  from  the  many 
Celtic  monuments  which  surround  this  interesting  spot  the  traces 
of  a  dawning  civilization,  and  to  throw  a  ray  still  further  back  into 
the  twilight  of  primeval  antiquity ;  my  task  confines  itself  to  the 
traces  of  the  mighty  empire  which  first  imparted  culture  to  this 
island,  whose  legionaries  first  penetrated  the  forests,  drained  the 
morasses,  and  spanned  the  rivers  of  Britain,  saw  the  painted  young 
barbarians  at  play,  and  dreamt,  perhaps,  of  further  conquest  in  an 
Atlantis  beyond  the  western  sea :  the  crumbling  records  and  de- 
caying citadels  of  Rome  yet  remain  the  last  receding  beacons  from 
which  we  can  gaze  and  speculate  upon  the  shadowy  past.  We  are 
in  quest  of  the  site  of  a  Poman  station  and  a  Poman  road  ;  the 
station  is  that  of  Durocohrivce  or  Forum  Dianoi;  the  road  the  ancient 
Watling  Street ;  let  us  take  the  road  first,  for,  if  we  can  clearly 
establish  its  course,  it  must  infallibly  conduct  us  to  the  station. 
But,  first  of  all,  it  is  weU  to  know  what  a  Poman  road  was  like ;  it 
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Was  formed  as  follows  : — Two  shallow  trenches  having  been  dug  at 
thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  distance  from  each  other,  the  intervening 
loose  soil  was  removed  till  a  firm  foundation  was  reached ;  on  this 
was  carefully  placed  a  mass  of  rather  large  stones  termed  the 
statumen,  over  this  a  layer  of  rubble  called  the  nidus,  over  this,  again, 
a  layer  of  concrete  termed  the  nucleus,  and,  on  the  top,  the  pavi- 
mentum  summa  crusta,  or  pitching,  consisting  occasionally  of 
selected  blocks  most  carefully  jointed  and  fitted,  sometimes  of 
stones  set  on  edge  (as  in  part  of  the  ancient  Foss-way) ;  there  were 
occasionally  footpaths  on  the  side. 

Being  seldom  required  for  carriages,  roads  of  this  width,  though 
narrow  according  to  our  ideas,  were  quite  sufficiently  wide  for  the 
nature  of  the  traffic  ;  their  durability  is  remarkable ;  parts  of  the 
ancient  ways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eome  are  still  in  use,  having 
undergone  no  repair  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  I  believe  this  is  the 
case  in  one  or  two  situations  in  England  ;  on  this  very  Watling 
Street,  I  think  I  can  show  a  spot  where  tlie  ancient  Eoman  pitching 
is  still  in  wear. 

Roman  roads  usually  went  straight  from  point  to  point ;  to  the 
north  of  Lincoln,  the  Ermine  Street  is  straight  for  20  miles ;  they 
did  not  diverge  for  trifling  obstacles,  but  when  a  hill  was  absolutely 
impracticable,  zigzags  were  adopted,  and  at  the  summit  the  road 
continued  its  direction. 

Being  elevated  above  the  siu'face  of  the  ground  a  road  of  this 
sort  had  the  appearance  of  a  bank,  and  the  name  "agger"  may  be 
found  applied  to  it  in  Roman  writings,  while  in  our  own  day  roads 
of  the  kind  traversing  unfrequented  localities  go  by  the  name  of  the 
"  dyke,"  the  "  Devil's  Dyke,"  or  with  some  other  prefix,  their 
original  use  having  been  entirely  forgotten;  such  is  still  the  appearance 
of  the  Wailing  Street,  near  Weedon,  of  the  ancient  Roman  road 
from  Marlborough,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Bath,  of  the  Ermine 
Street  south  of  Lincoln,  and  perhaps  of  many  others ;  in  fact  a 
tirst-class  Roman  road  was  just  a  wall  broad  in  proj^ortion  to  its 
height,  extending  across  the  country,  its  top  paved  and  gravelled 
for  traffic,  and  therefore  to  it  the  modern  Americanism  of  "building 
a  road "  Avould  have  been  most  strictly  applicable ;  the  same  idea 
would  appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  ancients, 
"  Inde  ad  ruijem  muniendam  per  quam  unam  via  ease  poterat,'^  says 
Livy,  in  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  Horace,  I  believe,  uses 
the  expression  "  viam  munire  per  undas." 

All  Roman  roads  were  not  made  with  this  care,  some  of  the  layers 
were  occasionally  wanting,  and  there  were  besides  vicinal  and  private 
country  roads  which  were  not  j^aved  or  strata  ;  or  there  were  also 
probably  roads  paved  imperfectly,  which,  though  not  laid  out  by  the 
Romans,  were  adopted  by  them  and  extensively  used ;  to  one  of 
these  I  shall  have  subsequently  to  call  your  attention ;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  great  Watling  Street,  we  need  not  encumber  ourselves 
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with  any  of  these'  difficulties ;  it  was  one  of  the  principal,  if  not 
the  principal,  of  the  Roman  ways  in  Britain ;  if,  therefore,  in  any 
place  it  is  to  be  seen  detached,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  in  the 
most  marked  degree  all  the  Roman  features. 

The  Watling  Street  passed  by  the  great  municipal  city  of 
Verolamium  at  xxi.  Roman  miles  from  London,  and  in  its  course  to 
Ladodorum  or  Towcester  (an  unquestioned  station,  both  from  the 
name  and  from  the  Roman  remains  which  have  been  found  there), 
the  stations  of  Durocohrivce  and  Magioviiitum  were  passed.  Has  it 
been  found  between  these  two  points  as  a  raised  bank  with  the 
features  I  have  named  1 

There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  this  effect  excepting  what  has 
been  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Monkhouse  in  a  Paper  read  before 
this  Society  ten  years  ago :  a  "local  antiquary,"  name  not  given,  found 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Kensworth  Church  "  a  layer  of  stones  which 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  buildings,  not  having 
been  squared  off  or  worked  in  any  way,  but  appearing  as  paving 
stones  placed  in  the  ground  as  a  foundation  for  other  stones  to  cover 
them."  On  this  very  slender  foundation  Mr.  Monkhouse  proceeds 
to  argue  that  the  Watling  Street,  of  which  this  was  the  statumen 
(what  had  become  of  the  superstructure  ? ),  passed  from  Market  Street 
about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  its  present  line  ;  but  I  cannot  accept  this 
conclusion  ;  a  road  so  important  passing  across  a  thinly  peopled 
and  barren  district  such  as  that  to  the  west  of  Dunstable,  would 
have  been  traceable  by  far  stronger  indications ;  in  the  absence  of 
such,  the  names  Market  Street,  Fenny  Stratford,  Stony  Stratford, 
Old  Stratford,  give  us  the  general  direction  of  the  road,  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  layers  of  statumen,  rudus,  and  pavimentuin,  exist 
to  this  day  beneath  the  great  highway.  Should  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  reach  Dunstable,  some  further  evidence  on  this  point  may 
turn  up,  as  the  main  street  is  still  termed  the  Watling  Street ;  when 
passing  along  the  Bedford  and  Bletcliley  Railway,  I  have  often  looked 
with  curiosity  at  a  bridge  which  spans  the  line  at  Fenny  Stratford, 
and  wished  that  I  could  interrogate  the  excavators  as  to  what  they 
met  with  on  cutting  through  the  road. 

The  Watling  Street  has  been  a  great  and  unmistakeable  fact, 
and,  as  it  cannot  have  conjured  itself  off  bodily,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  it  has  been  removed  so  cannily  as  to  leave  not  a  vestige  behind, 
there  is  the  strongest  of  negative  evidence  that  it  still  exists  beneath 
the  dust  and  Macadam  of  its  successor. 

And  now  for  the  station  of  Durocohrivce. 

Roman  towns  and  stations  were  of  various  sizes,  from  the  great 
cities  Verolamium,  Uriconium,  or  Silchester,  with  their  hundred  to 
two  hundred  acres  of  extent  within  the  walls,  to  the  small  military 
stations  on  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  of  foiu-  to  six  acres :  the  gi'eat  cities 
were  irregular  in  form,  the  smaller  castra  ahnost  always  quadrangular, 
the  highways  passing  generally  close  to,  but  not  through  them.     In 
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the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire  most  of  the  stations  were  walled,  and 
so  peculiar  was  the  style  of  the  masonry  that,  in  most  instances,  a 
fragment  of  wall  will  give  to  a  practised  eye  indisputable  evidence 
of  Eoman  architecture. 

The  evidence  to  which  we  look  for  ascertaining  the  position  of 
the  stations  is  to  be  found  in  the  Itineraries ;  of  these  that  of 
Antoninus  is  the  great  authority,  though  the  one  given  by  Eichard, 
of  Cirencester,  notwithstanding  the  supicious  manner  in  which  it 
was  discovered,  is  generally  accepted  by  antiquaries. 

The  Eoman  mile,  it  should  be  premised,  was  about  12-13ths  of 
the  modern  mile. 

From  Londinium  to  Uriconium,  or  Wroxeter,  along  the  Watling 
Street,  is  about  144  English,  or  156  Eoman  miles,  to  which  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  very  nearly  corresponds.  I  shall  take  as 
my  starting  point,  however,  the  great  municipal  city  of  Verolamium, 
at  twenty-one  Eoman  miles  from  Londinium  on  this  same  road, 
and  at  the  other  extremity  Ladodorum,  as  equally  well  ascertained ; 
in  fact,  the  site  and  boundaries  of  the  former  are  well  known  as 
those  of  the  Midland  Terminus ;  between  these  two  points  lay 
thirty-eight  English  or  forty-one  Eoman  miles  along  the  Watling 
Street. 

In  this  portion  of  the  road  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
Itineraries;  it  is  passed  over  four  times — viz.,  in  the  second,  the 
sixth,  and  the  eighth  Iters,  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the  first  Iter,  of 
Richard;  the  former  gives  the  station  of  which  we  are  in  quest 
under  the  name  Dicrocobrivce,  the  latter  under  that  of  For  am 
Diance.  This  does  not  render  it  necessary  that  there  should  have 
been  two  stations ;  the  SvoUoniacce  of  one  author  is  the  Svlomagus 
of  the  other ;  Cantiopolis  and  Durovernum  (Canterbury)  were,  we 
are  told,  the  same  ;  and  so,  I  believe,  were  Pontes  and  Bihractoe. 

I  will  now  give  the  distances  in  a  tabulated  form  from  Vero- 
lamium— 

Durocohrivce.  Magioventum.  Ladodorum. 

Antoninus  2nd  Iter.  m.p.  ...     xii.  xii.                 xvii. 

„         6th       „               ...     XII.  XII.                 XVI. 

„         8th       „               ...     XII.  XII.          not  named. 
Forum  Diance. 

Eichard     1st       „               ...     xii.  xii.                  xii. 

From  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  errors  are  frequent  in 
the  Eoman  numerals,  as  in  the  statement  of  the  distance  of  Lado- 
dorum by  Eichard,  and  in  the  sixth  Iter,  of  Antoninus ;  but  still, 
in  the  face  of  a  statement  so  far  congruous,  it  appears  wonderful 
that  antiquaries  should  have  endeavoured  to  torture  the  text  to 
another  meaning,  to  transpose  the  stations,  or  to  place  the  one  of 
which  we  are  in  quest  (and  which  must  have  laid  close  to  the  road) 
at  Berkhampstead  !  Hertford  !  or  elsewhere. 
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Taking  the  points  with  which  we  began  our  search,  it  is  evident 
that  Durocohrivce  lay  on  the  Watling  Street  at  xii.  m.p.  from 
Verolamium,  and  xxix.  m.p.  from  Ladodorum  ;  this  pins  us  down 
within  narrow  limits ;  but  it  is  not  all. 

In  each  of  the  Iters.  Magiovintmn  is  named,  and  in  each  of  the 
four  at  the  same  distance,  xii.  m.p.  from  Durocohrivce,  or,  not  to 
anticipate  the  solution,  xxiv.  from  Verolamium,  xvii.  from  Lado- 
dorum. Could  Magiovintum,  then,  be  distinctly  made  out,  the 
problem  would  be  still  nearer  discovery. 

And  this  I  am  justified  in  saying  can  be  done  :  at  Dropshort, 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  south-east  of  Fenny  Stratford,  has  been 
found  every  evidence  of  a  Eoman  station,  that  is  usually  considered 
conclusive  ;  in  the  field  called  Chester's  Piece  coins  have  been  found 
by  himdreds,  remains  of  Roman  tiles  pottery  and  vases  are  scattered 
about,  foundations  are  to  be  traced  in  various  directions,  and 
excavation  will  probably  ere  long  throw  further  light  on  the  subject; 
Magiovintum  was  probably  a  fortified  castrum  of  a  few  acres  in 
extent,  and  the  distance  is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  given,  xxiv. 
m.p.  from  Verolamium. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  little  remains  but  to  bisect  this 
xxiv.  m.p.,  and  we  have  Durocobrivce,  and  the  point  of  bisection 
would  occur  about  the  Cross  of  Dunstable,  xii.  m.p.  to  the  ascertained 
station  on  either  side ;  to  carry  the  station  to  Maiden  Bower,  as 
Mr.  Monkhouse  has  done,  would  make  the  numbers  xi.  and  xiii. 
m.p. ;  at  Totternhoe,  which  others  have  conjectured  may  be  the  place, 
the  numbers  would  be  about  x.  and  xiv. 

Thus  far  the  Itineraries.  Should  the  unequivocal  remains  of  a 
castrum,  walls,  gates,  &c.,  be  discovered  a  mile  or  two  north  or  south 
of  the  line  we  have  named,  and  should  it  yield  on  excavation  the 
usual  traces  of  Roman  occupation  (an  event  most  improbable)  we  must 
admit  a  remarkable  instance  of  consentient  error  ;  otherwise  their 
plain  testimony  must  be  accepted. 

I  spoke  of  a  peculiar  class  of  roads,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able instance,  the  Ickneild  Street,  crosses  the  town  of  Dunstable — 
probably,  from  the  tumuli  which  mark  its  course,  a  foute  of  the 
most  extreme  antiquity,  far  from  straight  in  its  course,  though  from 
the  names  met  with  along  it,  evidently  at  some  point  a  paved  way 
or  via  strata,  the  intersection  of  this  road  with  the  Watling  Street 
may  have  been  another  inducement  to  the  formation  of  a  station. 
Other  indications  of  a  Roman  station  are  to  be  found  in  walls, 
Eoman  building  materials,  coins,  ornaments,  implements,  and  pottery. 
Now,  as  respects  the  first,  there  is  no  remnant  of  wall  at  Dunstable, 
nor  is  there  any  local  name  indicating  its  former  existence : 
and,  as  the  wall  or  its  remains  are  generally  the  most  prominent 
indications  of  an  ancient  Roman  castrum,  I  am  rather  impelled  to 
the  inference  that  the  station  was  simply  an  open  forum,  or  market; 
something  between  a  to^vn  and  a  village,  to  wliich  the  term  of 
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Cicero  would  apply,  "  Is  quum  prcttorem  circum  omnia  for  a 
sedaretury — In  Verrem,  Act  11,  Ixx.  The  other  Bedfordshire 
station  of  SalincB  was  probably  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  no  trace 
of  a  wall ;  but,  the  ground  being  uncovered,  abundant  remains  are 
found ;  it  was  protected  by  one,  if  not  two  camps,  close  at  hand ; 
and  Forum  DiancE  may  have  been  protected  in  the  same  way  by 
summer  camps  in  the  old  British  fortifications  of  Maiden  Bower  or 
Totternhoe ;  the  name  in  the  one  place  would  favour  the  conjec- 
ture :  a  few  coins  also  have  been  found  there,  and  a  well,  probably 
military,  is  close  at  hand ;  in  the  other,  the  square  formed  of 
entrenchment,  and  its  size,  shew  traces  of  Eoman  handiwork ; 
perhaps  a  regular  casfrum  may  have  been  unnecessary  so  near  the 
great  Verolamium,  and  in  a  district  so  thoroughly  subjugated. 

Speaking  of  the  repairs  and  restorations  at  Dunstable  Church, 
the  Hev.  Mr.  Hose  writes  me  as  follows  : — "  Some  thin  square 
bricks,  or  rather  tiles,  I  have  remarked  amongst  the  rubble  which 
filled  up  the  anterior  of  the  walls,  within  the  internal  and  external 
courses  of  ashlar  work,  some  of  which  I  have  thought  to  be  Roman : 
but  they  were  the  i3roperty  of  the  builder,  and  have  been  used  again 
for  the  same  jDurpose,  or  carted  away." 

Some  of  these  may,  I  hope,  ere  long  turn  up ;  a  barrow  load  of 
this  material  would  be  worth  pages  of  disquisition. 

Coins  and  pottery,  too,  have  been  found ;  but,  through  the 
want  of  any  local  focus  of  collection,  have  become  dispersed  ;  it  is 
hoped  that  these  may  be  forthcoming  in  the  future.* 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  evidence  as  respects  Durocohrivca: 
much  that  is  negative,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  positive.  It 
must  be  remembered,  as  a  bar  to  local  discoveries,  that  the  old 
station  does  not  lie  in  a  field  to  be  excavated  at  pleasure  ;  but  that 
it  is,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  covered  with  houses. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done;  it  has  appeared  to  Mr. 
Monkhouse  as  a  fatal  objection  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Dunstable 
in  Domesday  Book  ;  but  this  I  do  not  consider  of  moment,  as 
twenty  other  undoubted  stations  are  in  the  same  case,  and,  to  say 
nothing  of  London  and  Winchester,  which  are  both  omitted, 
VerolamiiLm  and  SuUoniacce  are  not  named. 

Originally  a  small  station.  Forum  Diance,  may  have  become 
altogether  deserted,  as  were  many  castra  in  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
until  the  same  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Romans  to  build, 
induced  Henry  I.  to  rebuild  at  the  convenient  intersection  of  the 
Watling  and  Ickneild  Streets. 

*  Many  of  these,  including  denaiii  of  Galba,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  others  now  in  course 
of  collection,  were  exhibited  as  having  been  recently  found  in  and  about  Dunstable. 
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Traders*  Tokens,  and  the  Tokens  of  Worcester  and  Worcestershire. — 
By  Kichard  Woof,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

What  with  legal  prohibitions  of  their  mint  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  the  full  circulation  of  a  royal  coinage,  specimens  of 
local  and  personal  Tokens  are  becoming,  yearly,  less  plentiful ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  their  history,  speaking  popularly,  is  restricted  to 
those  whose  inclinations  lead  them  to  numismatic  or  archasological 
reading.  Probably  one  main  reason  of  this  may  be  that,  as  so  few 
attempts  have  been  made  to  form  local  collections  of  these  Tokens 
for  public  information  and  reference,  attention  has  not  been  much 
drawn  to  their  ancient  use,  and,  consequently,  they  remain  to  a 
great  extent  scattered  in  private  hands,  viewed  with  little  interest, 
possessing  very  small  value  as  isolated  specimens,  and  exciting  little 
inquiry  as  to  their  original  importance  in  the  daily  trade  of  the 
country. 

A  valuable  collection  of  upwards  of  5,000  of  these  Tokens  (of 
which  265  were  local)  was  sometime  since  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  Bodleian  Library  possesses  about  1,200  ;  the  collection 
of  W.  Boyne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  nearly  equals  that  of  the  nation;  and  a 
few  collections  remain  in  private  hands. 

To  the  numismatist  and  archaeologist  any  recapitulation  of  the 
history  of  Traders'  Tokens  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  they 
already  well  know ;  but  there  are,  no  doubt,  very  many  to  whom 
the  subject  will  be  of  some  interest,  and  from  whom  much  aid  may 
be  derived  towards  perfecting  a  collection  of  the  Tokens  of  Worcester 
and  Worcestershire. 

To  those,  then,  whose  inclination  or  class  reading  has  not  led 
them  to  this  in  v^estigation,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  these 
Tokens,  which  involves  a  reference  to  our  general  small  coinage, 
may  not  be  an  inappropriate  introduction  to  a  list,  more  complete, 
I  think,  than  any  which  has  yet  been  published,  of  these  examples 
of  the  local  coinage. 

The  small  coinage  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  was  of 
silver;  Anglo-Saxon  pennies,  of  the  weight  of  twenty-two  and  a 
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half  grains,  struck  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  are  known ; 
and  of  late  years  the  hcefling,  or  half-penny,  has  heen  discovered. 
The  pennies  of  Alfred  bear  not  only  the  name  of  the  monier,  but 
the  place  of  mintage.  Pennies  of  iEthelstan,  and  a  half-penny  of 
Edgar  were  found  in  an  excavation  in  Cheapside,  when  building  the 
City  of  London  School. 

A  large  number— nearly  600 — of  the  coins  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Harold  II.,  were  found  in  Suffolk  in  February, 
1832  :  many  of  these  were  divisions  of  coins,  it  having  been  the 
custom  to  supply  the  want  of  smaller  money,  when  scarce,  by 
cutting  the  pence  into  halves  and  quarters. 

The  pennies  of  the  first  William  are  the  earliest  example  of  the 
use  of  the  collar,  all  the  pieces  being  uniformly  round,  and  of  one 
even  size. 

N'o  English  coins  of  John  are  known ;  but  he  minted  half- 
pennies and  farthings  in  Ireland,  probably  in  1185.  In  England, 
in  1220,  a  writ  was  issued  for  changing  the  name  of  John  on  the 
coins  to  that  of  Henry  III.  ;  but  the  new  coinage  was  not  effected 
until  his  sixth  year,  when  dies  were  delivered  to  certain  moniers 
who  had  been  sworn  before  the  High  Justiciary  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  making  half-pennies  and  farthings.  In  this  reign,  the  practice 
of  clipping  money  was  very  prevalent,  notwithstanding  stringent 
proclamations  against  the  custom. 

The  great  coinage  of  Edward  I.  appears  to  have  occurred  in 
1279,  under  an  indenture  between  the  King  and  William  de 
Turnemire,  of  Marseilles,  dated  on  Thursday,  the  8th  December,  in 
that  year.  Turnemire,  as  master  of  the  King's  Mint,  was  directed 
to  establish  furnaces  in  London,  Canterbury,  Bristol,  and  York. 
The  coining  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  throughout  the  king- 
dom, forbidding  the  currency  of  clipped  money,  and  ordering  that 
no  one  should  be  enforced  to  take  it  against  his  will. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  small  coins  became  scarce,  as 
we  find  the  Commons  petitioning  in  1378,  stating  "  that  certain 
weights  for  bread,  and  measures  for  beer,  such  as  the  gallon,  pottle, 
and  quart,  were  ordained  by  Statute,  and  that  the  said  Commons 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  smaller  measures ;"  and  praying  "  the 
King  and  Council  to  command  that  half-pennies  and  farthings 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  smaller  measures,  and  other 
little  purchases,  for  God,  and  for  works  of  charity,  and  that  the 
victuallers  throughout  the  realm  should  be  charged  to  sell  their 
victuals  answerably  to  the  size  of  the  money."  Compliance  with 
this  petition  was  promised,  but  it  had  to  be  followed  by  two  others 
in  1380  and  1393  ;  still  no  measures  of  relief  were  adopted  until 
1395,  when  two  indentures  were  made  with  John  Wildman  and 
Nicholas  Molakine  for  the  coining  of  half-pence  and  farthings,  and 
they  were  struck  in  considerable  quantities. 
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Henry  TV.  issued  proclamations  early  in  his  reign  on  the 
subject  of  coinage,  and  in  1402,  the  Commons  petitioned  the 
King  that  he  would  ordain  some  remedy  for  the  want  of  half- 
pennies and  farthings  of  silver,  which  had  become  so  scarce,  that 
"  the  people  in  divers  places,  of  great  necessity,  used  the  money 
of  foreign  lands,  as  half-pennies  of  Scotland,  and  others  called 
galley  half-pennies ;  and  in  some  parts  half-pennies  divided,  to  the 
great  destruction  and  waste  of  the  said  money,  and  in  some  places 
Tokens  of  Lead  ;  so  that  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  said  money 
was  inevitable,  but  also  in  process  of  time,  that  of  all  other  monies 
of  silver,  as  the  groat,  half-groat,  and  sterling,  if  remedy  should 
not  be  applied." 

The  Statute  4  Henry  lY.,  c.  10,  then  enacted  that  the  third  part 
of  all  the  money,  of  silver,  which  should  be  brought  to  bullion 
should  be  made  into  half-pence  and  farthings,  "  and  that  no  gold- 
smith nor  other  person  whosoever  he  be,  melt  any  such  half-pence 
or  farthings,  on  pain  to  pay  to  the  king  the  quatreble  of  that  which 
shall  be  so  molten,  against  the  form  of  this  Statute." 

At  this  time  the  weight  of  the  penny  was  eighteen  grains,  the 
half-penny  nine,  and  the  farthing  four  and  a  half  grains. 

Much  money  being  at  this  period  brought  into  the  country  from 
Scotland,  which  was  false,  and  of  false  alloy,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  galley  half-pence  being  in  circulation,  petitions  were  presented 
and  a  Statute  passed  (1411)  to  remedy  these  abuses.  An  ordinance, 
to  commence  from  Easter  1412,  was  made,  directing  the  master  of 
the  mint  to  coin  off  the  Tower  pound  of  gold,  fifty  nobles,  and  of 
the  Tower  pound  of  silver,  thirty  shillings,  of  sterlings  or  pennies, 
of  as  good  alloy  as  the  old  money.  This  division  of  the  Tower 
pound,  reduced  the  groat  to  sixty  grains,  the  sterling  or  penny  to 
fifteen  grains,  the  half-penny  to  seven  and  a  half  grains,  and  the 
farthing  to  three  and  a  quarter  grains. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  same  standard  was  confirmed. 

In  1414  renewed  attempts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  alloyed  and 
foreign  money.  In  that  year  writs  were  issued  to  the  Mayor  and 
Escheator  of  the  city  of  London,  directing  that  merchants  and  others 
of  Venice,  entering  the  port  of  London  with  their  galleys,  should  be 
searched  for  the  galley  half-pence,  and  "  strictly  enjoined  not  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  Statute ;  but  if  they  Avould  merchandise 
with  it,  to  bring  such  money  to  the  mint,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
there  to  be  coined."  For  a  similar  purpose,  Statute  1,  3  Henry  V., 
was  passed,  declaring  that  galley  half-pence,  and  the  money  called 
Suskine  and  Doitkine,  and  all  manner  of  Scotch  money  of  silver, 
should  be  put  out,  and  for  the  future  not  be  current  in  any  manner 
of  payment  in  the  realm  of  England. 

As  groats  and  but  few  of  the  smaller  coins  were  struck  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  they  became  again  very  scarce,  and  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster, 
February  25th,  1444-5,  praying  them  "to  consider  the  grete  hurt 
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the  pore  commune's  of  tliis  noble  roialme  of  Englond  have  and 
suffer  at  this  time  for  default  of  half-pennyes  and  ferthynges  of 
silver,  in  so  much  that  men  travelling  over  countrees,  for  part  of 
their  expenses  of  necessite  most  depart  [divide]  our  soveraigne-lordes 
coigne,  that  is  to  say,  a  penny  into  two  pieces,  or  ellse  forego  all  the 
same  penny,  for  the  payment  of  an  half-peny."  The  same  petition 
also  prays  that  whereas  there  were  heretofore  of  the  Tower  pound 
of  silver,  with  the  alloy,  coined  thirty  shillings  in  half-pennies 
and  farthings,  that  in  future,  the  fineness  being  not  abated 
there  should  be  to  the  number  of  Thirty-three  shillings,  with 
certain  allowances  for  the  trouble  of  coinage  and  other  charges. 
This  petition  was  granted  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  weight  of 
different  specimens  of  these  coins  is  thus  explained. 

The  scarcity  of  small  money  amongst  the  trading  population 
appears  to  have  been  much  felt  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  not  only  occasioned  the  circulation  of  counterfeit 
coin,  but  private  Tokens  of  lead  became  considerably  diffused.  The 
clothworkers  and  dressers  were  required  by  law  to  affix  to  each  piece 
of  manufacture  their  seal  of  lead,  as  a  mark  or  guarantee  of  the 
quantity,  or  quality,  of  the  cloth  offered  for  sale  ;  they  had  therefore 
some  practice  in  the  making  of  leaden  tokens,  and  the  inconvenience 
produced  by  the  great  scarcity  of  small  coinage  offered  much 
inducement  to  the  private  issue  of  some  substitute. 

Henry  VIIL,  by  the  Statute  of  1519,  renewed  the  prohibition 
of  galley  half-pence,  but  it  was  of  no  effect.  The  quantity  of 
coined  half-pence  and  farthings  seems  at  no  period  to  have  sufficed 
for  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  their  minute  form  caused 
their  loss  or  destruction  in  many  ways  unavoidable  to  the  most 
careful.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  coinage  of  1523  to  remedy 
this  deficiency,  but  subsequently  the  small  coinage  became  much 
debased,  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  its  denominative 
currency  was  lessened. 

The  brief  period  of  Queen  Jane's  nine  days'  reign  afforded  no 
time  for  the  issue  of  coinage ;  but  Mary  began  her  rule  in  1553  by 
a  proclamation  in  full  assurance  to  the  people  of  England  of  a 
currency  of  standard  excellence ;  a  promise  which  was  not  per- 
formed in  a  manner  calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  the  Sovereign,  or 
entitle  her  to  the  thanks  of  the  people. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  pattern  pieces  were  struck,  and  it 
was  intended  to  legalise  copper  money ;  the  project  was,  however, 
abandoned  without  trial.  In  1561  appeared  silver  coins  of  the 
value  of  three  half-pence  and  three  farthings,  but  the  great  want 
half-pence  and  farthings  induced  the  almost  general  use  amongst 
alehouse  keepers,  grocers,  chandlers,  vintners,  and  other  traders,  of 
private  Tokens  of  lead,  tin,  latten,  and,  it  is  said,  of  leather.  In 
1512  and  subsequently,  silver  half-pence  weighing  four  grains  were 
issued,    and,    at  the  time,    were    considered   more   satisfactory  as 
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regarded  the  public  interest  than  the  projected  issue  of  copper.  An 
exigency  relating  to  the  pay  of  the  army  in  Ireland  at  length 
induced  Elizabeth  to  consent  to  the  issue  of  a  coinage  of  mixed 
metal,  and  of  copper  pence,  half-pence,  and  farthings  ;  these  copper 
coins,  dated  1601  and  1602,  had  a  brief  circulation  in  Ireland. 
Authority  seems  also  to  have  been  given  to  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Bristol  to  issue  a  copper  farthing,  and  farthing  Tokens 
appear  to  have  been  struck  at  Oxford  and  Worcester.  Pattern 
pieces  were  struck  of  copper  pledges  for  a  penny  and  a  half-penny, 
dated  1601,  for  circulation  in  England,  but  they  were  not  issued. 
At  this  time  Tokens  were  largely  circulated  by  private  traders,  and 
were  so  continued  until  1613,  when  James  I.  delegated  the  preroga- 
tive of  striking  copper  farthings  to  John  Harington,  whom  he 
created  Baron  Harington  of  Exton,  in  the  County  of  Eutland ;  a 
large  profit  was  calculated  to  be  made  on  these  farthings,  of  which 
the  King  was  to  receive  a  considerable  share.  The  Royal  farthing 
Tokens  were  issued  by  proclamation  on  the  19th  May,  1613,  and 
by  which  the  issue  of  all  private  Tokens  then  or  thereafter  to  be 
made  was  prohibited.* 

Charles  L,  by  proclamation  dated  30th  May,  1625,  authorised  the 
currency  of  the  Royal  farthing  Tokens  ;  and  strictly  prohibited  the 
use  of  any  other  than  those  made  by  authority  of  Frances,  Duchess- 
Dowager  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,t  and  Sir  Erancis  Crane,  Knight, 
under  the  patent  of  the  late  King,  and  about  to  be  granted  to  the  said 
Duchess  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years.  The  grant  passed  the  seal 
on  the  11th  July  following.  Mr.  Boyne,  however,  tells  us  that  "  the 
privileges  were  grossly  abused  by  the  patentees,  who  issued  them  in 
unreasonable  quantities,  and  of  a  merely  nominal  intrinsic  value, 
the  coins  weighing  only  six  grains  each.  They  encouraged  the 
circulation  by  giving  twenty-one  shillings  in  farthings  for  twenty 
shillings  in  silver ;  by  this  means  many  unprincipled  persons  were 
induced  to  purchase  them,  and  would  force  five,  ten,  and  even 
twenty  shillings  worth  of  them  at  a  time  on  all  with  whom  they 
had  dealings.  In  a  short  time,  not  only  the  City  of  London,  but 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  the  counties  adjacent  to  the 
metropolis,  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  were  so  burdened 
with  them,  that  in  many  places  scarcely  any  silver  or  gold  coin  was 

»  Admiral  Smyth  thus  humorously  describes  a  grocer  of  this  period  :— "  In  country 
places  a  grocer  comprehended  a  most  ec^tensive  dealer  in  hardware,  gingerbread,  bobbins, 
laces,  haberdashery,  mouse-traps,  curling-tongs,  candles,  soap,  bacon,  pickles,  and  every 
variety  of  grocery :  besides  which  they  sold  small  coins  for  money-changing.  Tea,  the  staple 
by  which  grocers  now  make  gross  foi-tunes,  had  not  then  obtained  its  footing  ;  for  this  lymph  • 
must  then  have  been  beyond  the  means  of  most  sippers,  seeing  that  in  16G6  a  pound  of  ten  cost 
sixty  shillings  ;  and  money  was  then  at  a  far  higher  value  than  in  the  present  century.  The 
multifarious  ramifications  of  those  traders  justified  the  application  of  the  term  grocers,  as  well 
as  those  'engrossing'  merchandize,  because  they  sold  by  the  gross.  Their  more  ancient  name 
was  Pepperers,  from  the  drugs  and  spices  which  they  sold ;  a  branch  which  was  mostly 
abstracted  from  them  not  long  before  the  epoch  of  Tokens,  by  a  seceding  party,  who  were 
incorporated  by  James  I.  riddsueneg  the  nation  of  Apothecaries." 

t  The  Duke  appears  to  have  become  one  of  the  patentees  at  the  death  of  Lady  Harington 
in  1620. 
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left,  the  currency  consisting  entirely  of  farthing  Tokens."  The 
patentees  refused  to  change  these  farthings,  and  ultimately,  in  1644, 
from  the  severe  loss  occasioned  by  their  great  accumulation,  public 
dissatisfaction  became  so  loud  that  their  coinage  was  suppressed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  exchanged 
"  from  money  raised  on  the  patentees'  estates." 

After  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.,  on  the  30th  January, 
1648-9,  Traders'  Tokens  immediately  appeared,  and  were  circulated 
with  no  other  authority  than,  as  stated  on  some  of  them,  "  for 
necessary  change."  The  earliest  of  these  bears  date  1648,  but  it 
is  believed  they  were  not  issued  before  the  death  of  the  King, 
although  Mr.  Boyne  expresses  doubts  whether  many  of  them  were 
not  struck  before  that  event. 

No  copper  money  was  issued  by  the  commonwealth  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  farthings,  which  are  now  very  rare.  CromAvell 
died  at  Whitehall,  on  the  3rd  September,  1658,  and  upon  the 
accession  of  his  son  to  the  Protectorate,  one  Thomas  Violet,  after 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  large  reward,  for  information 
which  led  to  the  seizing,  as  contraband,  of  a  large  shipment  of 
silver,  amounting  £278,250,  in  three  Dutch  sliips,  petitioned  the 
new  Lord  Protector  for  permission  to  coin  copper  farthings  to  pass 
current  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  offering  to  pay  to  the 
Exchequer  "  twelve  pence  for  every  two  and  twenty  shillings  in 
farthings  which  shall  be  vented  and  uttered."  The  reply  to  this 
petition  bears  date  the  19th  of  April,  1659,  and  purports  to 
accept  the  offer,  and  to  grant  the  privilege  for  a  term  of  thirty-one 
years.  Only  three  days  later  than  this  the  governing  authority  of 
Eichard  Cromwell  ended,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  next 
month  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  participator  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
Other  schemes  followed  for  securing  the  monoply  of  coinage,  but 
with  no  result,  until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  obtained  the  privilege,  by  grant  dated 
14th  December  1660,  to  issue  copper  farthings  for  use  in  Ireland. 
These  coins  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Dublin  Traders  issued  their  own  tokens  as  before.  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong  obtained  Royal  proclamations  in  his  favour,  but 
of  no  avail ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (James,  Duke  of  Ormond) 
refused  to  listen  to  his  patent  claims,  or  allow  him  to  issue  his 
farthings,  and  they  are  now  rare  specimens.  Two  patterns  for 
national  farthings  appeared  in  1665,  but  the  effort  to  supply  the 
national  scarcity  was  still  deferred.  In  the  London  Gazette  of 
25th  July,  1672,  notice  is  given  that  "no  person  or  persons  do  for 
the  future  make,  coin,  exchange,  or  use  any  other  farthings  or 
Tokens  than  such  as  are  coined  in  His  Majestys  mint ;  His  Majesty 
having  given  such  directions  for  the  speedy  making  a  considerable 
quantity  of  farthings,  to  be  made  current  for  exchange  of  moneys, 
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by  his  proclamation  now  preparing  for  that  purpose."  A  proclama- 
tion was  published  on  the  16th  of  August,  1672,  setting  forth 
that  several  persons  and  corporations  had  caused  certain  pieces  of 
Brass,  Copper,  and  other  Base  Metals  to  be  stamped,  "  and  then 
imposed  those  pieces  upon  our  poor  subjects,  for  Pence,  Half-pence, 
or  Farthings,"  and  that  for  the  prevention  of  such  abases  many- 
thousands  of  pounds  of  good  sterling  silver  had  been  coined  into 
single  pence  and  twopences ;  that  the  mischief  had  still  increased 
partly  by  the  silver  money  being  bought  in  and  hoarded  up  so  that 
there  might  be  a  scarcity  of  it  in  common  payments  ;  and  that  it 
had  been  thought  fit,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  cause 
farthings  and  half-pence  of  copper  to  be  stamped  at  the  mint. 
The  proclamation  concludes  :  "  and  if  any  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politque,  or  corporate,  shall  after  the  first  day  of  September  next, 
presume  to  make,  vend,  or  utter,  any  pence,  half-pence,  and 
farthings,  or  other  pieces  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  base  metal, 
other  than  the  half-pence  and  farthings,  by  this  our  Royal 
Proclamation  authorised  and  allowed ;  or  shall  offer  to  counterfeit 
any  of  our  half-pence  or  farthings,  we  shall  hold  all  such  offenders 
utterly  inexcusable,  and  shall  cause  their  contempt  of  our  laws  and 
government  to  be  chastised  with  exemplary  severity." 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1672,  an  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  London  Gazette,  announcing  the  place  and  hours  of  issue  of  the 
farthings  thus  made  current ;  and  the  circulation  of  tradesmens' 
Tokens  now  visibly  declined.  A  few  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
tinue their  use,  but  further  measures  being  taken  through  the  county 
Sheriffs,  and  Judges  of  Assize,  to  give  publicity  to  the  proclamations, 
the  attempts  were  abandoned,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  the  issue  of 
Traders'  Tokens  in  England  for  a  long  period. 

We  learn  from  an  authority  on  Irish  coins  (Simon),  that  for  some 
years  before  1827,  small  money  was  so  scarce  that  many  persons  had 
made  silver  as  well  as  copper  Tokens  ;  these  coins  bore  the  name  of 
the  maker  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  inscription  purporting 
to  give  the  character  of  a  promissory  instrument,  as,  "I  promise  to 
pay  the  bearer  tlireepence  :"  the  intention  probably  being  to  avoid 
the  strict  legal  objection  to  an  ordinary  Token.  The  silver  Tokens 
represented  threepence,  and  the  copper  twopence.  To  remedy  this 
difficulty  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  Justices,  an 
order  was  made  for  the  coinage  into  money  of  fifty-two  tons  of 
copper. 

In  1784  private  Tokens,  which  are  said  to  have  at  this  period 
commenced  with  the  Anglesea-penny,  again  appeared,  and  continued 
to  spread  in  great  variety.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  Avas  some 
government  permission  for  the  issue  of  these  coins,  but  the  precise 
authority  does  not  appear  to  be  now  known.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  the  copper  coinage  of  the  realm  again  became  scarce,  the  issue 
of  Tokens  increased  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  they  were  ultimately 
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circulated  in  sucli  quantities  as  to  produce  legislative  interference, 
which  resulted  in  the  Act  57  George  III.,  c.  46  (27th  June,  1817). 
In  the  preamble  to  this  Act  it  is  recited, — "  Whereas  various  Pieces 
of  Coi^per,  and  mixed  Metals  composed  in  part  of  Copper,  usually 
denominated  Tokens,  have  lately  been  and  are  issued  and  circulated 
by  Persons  residing  in  various  Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
great  Quantities,  as  Money,  and  for  a  ISTominal  Value  of  the  Metals 
of  which  they  are  composed  ;  And  Whereas,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
further  making  and  issuing  of  such  Tokens  should  be  prohibited, 
and  that  the  Circulation  of  those  already  made,  or  issued,  should  also 
be  prohibited  after  a  limited  Period."  The  Act  then  proceeds  to 
declare  that  any  person  who  shall  make,  manufacture,  or  issue,  any 
such  Token,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £1,  or  more 
than  £5,  An  exemption,  up  to  the  25th  March,  1825,  was,  however, 
made  in  favor  of  the  "  Sheffield  Penny  Token,"  issued  by  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  that  town  ;  and  also,  up  to  the  25th  March, 
1820,  of  a  similar  Token  issued  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Parish  of  Birmingham. 

In  Mr.  Boyne's  valuable  work  On  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens, 
which  contains  mention  of  9466  varieties,  he  notices  that  the  coining 
of  these  pieces  seems  to  have  been  performed  by  the  issuers  them- 
selves, and  he  gives  the  following  account  (from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  xxvii.,  page  499)  of  a  Token-press  and  dies,  used  by 
Edward  Wood,  and  his  son  Eichard,  of  Chesterfield,  and  found  in 
their  house  after  the  death  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Eichard  :  "  The 
dies  were  cut  on  two  small  pieces  of  steel,  each  welded  on  a  larger 
block  of  iron.  The  press  consisted  of  four  pieces  of  good  oak,  not 
less  than  four  inches  thick,  very  strongly  dove-tailed  together. 
In  the  upper  cross-piece  was  fixed  an  iron  box  and  screw,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  was  one  of  the  dies,  whilst  the  other  was  received 
into  a  square  hole  made  in  the  bottom  cross-piece,  where  it  lay  as  in 
a  bed.  The  screw  was  wrought  by  hand  in  the  manner  of  a  capstan, 
by  means  of  four  handles,  each  about  nine  inches  long." 

Mr.  Boyne  remarks  that  the  Tokens  of  1648. are  scarce,  and 
that  after  1650  they  are  more  plentiful,  nearly  all  farthings,  few 
half-pence,  no  pence  ;  and  he  says,  "  Those  of  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  are  the  most  abundant ;  half-pennies 
are  very  common  among  them ;  and  there  are  a  good  number  of 
pennies.  The  years  1665,  1666,  1667,  1668,  and  1669,  are  the 
most  prolific,  and  in  particular  1666  (the  year  of  the  great  fire  of 
London) ;  whilst  in  1670,  1671,  and  1672,  they  again  become 
scarce  ;  of  the  latter  year  there  are  very  few." 

In  reference  to  the  ancient  existence  of  a  mint  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins,  late  keeper  of  antiquities  at  the 
British  Museum,  oifered  the  following  remarks  at  the  congress  of 
the  Arch?eological  Institute  at  Worcester,  in  1862:  "Athelstan 
ordered  that  no  one  should  strike  coins  except  in  a  town,  and  about 
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the  same  time  granted  to  certain  cities  and  towns  the  privilege  of 
coining ;  and  prescribes  the  number  of  money ers  to  be  employed 
in  each  place.  The  name  of  Worcester  does  not  appear  in  any 
record  of  this  reign  as  a  place  of  mintage,  but  there  are  coins  of 
this  monarch  in  Avhich  appear  the  words  Veri  and  We,  and  these 
have  been  generally  assigned  to  Worcester ;  but  documents  exist 
which  record  that  two  moneyers  were  established  at  Wareham,  and 
"  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  that  town  these  pieces 
were  struck,  otherwise  we  have  coins  struck  at  a  place  not  recorded, 
and  no  coins  which  can  be  assignable  to  a  place  where  two  moneyers 
were  known  to  have  been  established.  Upon  coins  of  Eadmund, 
Eadred,  Eadwig,  Eadgar,  Eadward  II.,  we  have  not  any  indication 
of  Worcester,  except  We  upon  a  coin  of  Eadwig,  which  may 
more  probably  be  assigned  to  Wareham  for  the  reason  stated  above. 
Upon  coins  of  Athelstan  we  read  Wigea  and  Wihr,  which  I  think 
may  very  reasonably  be  interpreted  Worcester,  as  may  also  Wir 
and  WiRi  upon  coins  of  Canute.  Upon  coins  of  Harthacnute,  the 
city  is  indicated  by  Wier.  Domesday  Book  mentions  a  n^nt  as 
existing  in  Worcester  ;  and  on  coins  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we 
read  AViger,  Wicr,  Wiher,  Wihre,  which  may  be  safely  assigned 
to  this  city.  Harold  II.,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Henry  I., 
also  had  mints  in  this  city.  A  coin  of  Stephen  reads  Were,  which 
may  indicate  Worcester,  Wareham,  or  Warwick.  After  this  time 
we  have  not  any  notice  of  Worcester  till  the  troublous  times  of 
Charles  I.,  when  we  have  a  half-crown,  the  mint  mark  upon  which 
is  one  pear  on  the  adverse,  and  three  pears  on  the  reverse.  These 
are  now  part  of  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  establish  Worcester  as 
the  place  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  confirmed  if  an  archaeologist 
could  ascertain  to  Avhom  the  letters  h.c.  refer :  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ornamental  garniture  at  the  bottom  of  the  shield  if 
carefully  looked  for.  There  are  other  half-crowns  of  Charles  I.,  on 
which  appear  the  letter  W,  which  has  at  times  been  supposed  to 
refer  to  Worcester ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  type,  unlike  that  of 
the  Worcester  coins,  refutes  that  opinion,  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  F. 
Dymock  gives  good  reasons  for  assigning  these  pieces  to  Wey- 
mouth." 

Many  references  to  the  subject  of  coinage  may  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  City  of  Worcester.  In  1550,  is  an  allowance  "to 
the  Chamblens  in  consyderacon  of  their  losses  in  the  flfallynge  of 
coyne  this  yere,  xl-^."  In  1G66,  the  Chamberlains  were  ordered  to 
"  demand  security  of  all  persons  that  shall  set  forth  brass  farthings 
or  half-pence,  for  the  re-taking  of  such  as  shall  be  brought  to  them." 
In  1667, -an  order  was  made  "  that  the  sum  of  £50  be  dispensed  on 
making  farthings  for  the  necessary  exchange,  and  that  the  Chamber- 
lain shall,  from  time  to  time,  exchange  them  for  silver  as  often  as 
they  shall  be  thereunto  required,  and  to  keep  a  stock  in  hand  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  all  other  farthings  and  half-pence  be  caUed  in 
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by  proclamation."  A  more  stringent  order  to  a  similar  effect  was 
subsequently  made,  on  account  of  the  excessive  number  of  half-pence 
put  in  circulation  by  persons  in  the  city.  In  1669,  mention  is 
made  of  a  petition  to  His  Majesty  to  "  put  a  stop  to  ye  further 
coyning  of  copper  money,  under  the  comon  scale  of  this  cittie  ;"  and 
in  1670,  of  a  petition  "  for  putting  out  farthings  in  this  city."  The 
following  entries  also  occur  : — 

167L  "  For  exchange  of  the  city  farthings,  £41  14s." 

"  To  Mr.   Streete's  man,  for  his  paines  in  the  business 
about  the  farthings  and  drawing  a  petition." 

1673.   "  To  Greg,  for  carrying  the  farthings  from  the  hall,  3d." 
"  To  M.  J.  Higgins,  to  buy  farthings,  £20." 

Green's  Historij  of  Worcester  contains  a  short  notice  of  the 
ancient  local  mint,  and  gives  a  list,  which  is  here  reprinted,  of 
seventeen  coins  struck  in  Worcester,  and  which  are  also  engraved 
in  the  same  work. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  English  coins  minted  at  Worcester  : — 

-^thalstan. 

^thelred  Rex  Anglor. -f-Durand  Mo.  Wigea. 

^debred  Rex  Anglo.    +^^delmer  Mo.  Wihr. 

Cnut  Rex  A.  -f-Leopi  on  Werin. 

Cnut  Rex  Anglor.        -f-Aldred  M.  Wir. 

Cnut  Rex  Anglor.        -f-Leofur  mo.  Wirinc. 

Cnut  Rex  Angloru.      -h  Suartgol  mo.  Wiri. 

Hardacnut  Re.  4-Elfwine  on  Wice. 

Edward  the  Confessor.  -\-  Liofstan  on  Wihre. 

Eadwiiru  Rex.  -f-Purcl.  on  Woerinc. 

Edward  the  Confessor.  +  Egewine  on  Wigr. 

Willemus  Re.  I.  -f-Liofric  on  Wihrec. 

Willemu  Rex.  +Gormod  on  Wice. 

Willem  Rex  Angli.       +  Jelfgeard  on  Wig.  (2  sceptres). 

Henry  I.  -f  Godric-Wireces. 

Stefe +-n  Were. 

Henricus  Rex.  +Osber  on  Wiric. 

In  addition  to  the  half-crown  of  Charles  I.,  Green  mentions  a 
coin  of  lead,  which  appears  from  the  inscription  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  half-penny,  and  states  that  there  is  a  specimen  of 
this  "  in  the  library  at  Oxford,"  and  adds,  that  from  its  great  rarity 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  very  few  were  struck. 

The  following  coins,  specimens  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Corporation  of  Worcester,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Green  : — 

Henricus  Rex. +  Osber  on  Wiri      (1216). 

Henricus  Rex.  +  Godwic  on  Wiri  (same). 

Henricus  Rex.  -|-  Goldwine  on  Wi  (same). 
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Having  no  pretention  to  numismatic  skill,  I  may  avow  that  my 
sole  object  has  been,  wliilst  compiling  a  list  of  our  local  Tokens  as 
complete  as  my  means  of  enquiry  would  permit,  to  form  a  collection 
of  sj)ecimens  (to  which  a  most  valuable  contribution  was  made  by 
Mr.  A,  C.  Sherriff,  M.P.),  to  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  our  ancient  City,  it  may  be  for  the  pleasure  of 
some,  and,  possibly,  for  the  interest,  if  not  instruction,  of  others. 
Having  thus  no  personal  motive  to  serve  in  the  work  I  have 
attempted,  I  trust  my  shortcomings  may  be  excused  by  all,  and 
that  some  may  be  induced  to  extend  their  friendly  aid  in  furtherance 
of  the  public  object,  which  has  induced  me  to  offer  these  few  pages 
for  their  indulgent  perusal. 


LIST  OF   TOWN,  TRADE,    AND  OTHER    TOKENS  AND   MONEY 
PIECES   OF  WORCESTER  AND  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Specimens  of  those  marked  *  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of 
Worcester,  1872. 


County  and  City  of  Worcester. 

Obverse.  Reverse.  Value. 

♦Worcester    County    and    City     To  facilitate  trade,  1811  (within        Is. 
Token,     City  Arms  ( quarterly        a  i^jrea^/ij,  value  one  shilling. 
Sa.    d;   Gic,   a   Castle   trijjle- 
toivered  Arg.        On  a  canton 
of  the  last,  a  fess  between  3 
pears  of  the  first)  ;  and  Motto. 

•Civitas  in  Bello   in   Pace    Fi-     Worcester     City    and     County         ]d. 
delis.     City  Arms.  Token,  1811  {within  a  wreath), 

value    one  penny.     Edge   in- 
dented and  milled. 

Similar.  Similar.     Legend  farther  from        Id. 

ornament  at  the  bottom. 

Similar.  Different  arrangement  of  bran-        Id. 

ches  over  date. 

Six  others.  Slight  variations.  Id. 

♦Civitas  in   Bello  in   Pace    Fi-     Worcester    City    and     County        ^d. 
delis.     City  Arms.  Token,  1%\\  {within  a  wreath), 

value  halfpenny. 

*Same.  Same.  1814,  value  one  penny.  Id. 

County  of  Worcester. 

•M  S,  i7i  a  circle  of  flower  buds.     A  Dove  standing  on  a  lyre  between        Id. 
Penny  payable  in  Worcester-        olive  branches.     Peace,  Love, 
shire.  and  Harmony. 

Same.     {Bronzed.)  Id. 

VOL,  XL,  PT.  I.  W 
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Obverse.  Reverse. 

•^  S,  Lion  and  Dove. 

City  of  Worcester. 


A  Death's  head  {doubtful). 

♦A Worcester  Farthing — A  Castle 
with  a  Falcon  above.  {Few 
farthings  have  the  value  ex- 
pressed. ) 

Georgiiis  TIL  Dei  Gratia.  A 
laurelled  bust  in  profile.  LB. 
{Brass.) 


1601. 

For  necessarie  chaing  +    C.  W. 
1667. 


^Same^  but  with  initials  C.  J. 


Similar.    Under  the  bust,  Davies. 


Similar.    Under  the  bust,  W.  A. 
&  Co.     {Brass.) 


A  crown,  radiated,  above  various 
instruments  of  music,  and  a 
music  book.  Worcester,  Aug- 
ust 6,  1783.     Edge  indented. 

A  cormccopia,  instruments  of 
music,  and  a  book  lying  on  an 
altar.  Worcester,  August  6, 
1788.     Edge  indented. 

A  crown  above  musical  instru- 
ments and  book.  Worcester, 
August  6,  1788.  Edge  in- 
dented. 

A  crown  iqyon  a  shield  in  which 
is  written — Worcester,  Aug- 
ust 6.  7.  8.  M.  B.  F.  et  H. 
Ret.  F.  D.  B.  et  L.  D.  S.  F. 
A.  T.  et  E.  1788.  Edge  in- 
dented. 

Richard  .  Aldney .  in  the  City  of  Three  Pears,     His    half   peny, 

Worcester.  1659. 

*Edward  .  Baron,  of.  ye.  Citty  +  Of  .  Worcester  .  his  half  .  peny. 

E.  B.  Three  Pears,  f 

•Richard    .     Bedoes    .    Of    ye     CitjofWorce&ter,  3fercers' Arms, 
(16)59.     Three  Pears.  a  demi  virgin  couped,  R.  B. 

•Richard    Bedoes,      Mayor     of    His  Half  Penny,  Mercers'  Arms, 
Worcester    in    1667.       Three        R.  B. 
Pears.     {Brass.) 

Similar. 


1664,  His  Half  Penny,  a  Pose 
between  each  word,  and  a 
Star. 

halfe     Peny  in  Worcester,  1664, 1.  S.  C. 


John    .    Cherry    .    his 
Three  Pears. 

Will.  Chetle  .  in  Brod  Stret.  in.     Worster .  Clo  .  his  .  half  .  Peny. 
Merchants'  Mark,  W.  S.  C.  Three  Pears. 


Value. 


id. 


♦William  Chetle,  1666,  Initials,     Of  .   Worster   Clothier, 
and  Merchants'  Marks,  W.  C.  Pears. 


Three 


id. 
Id. 

id. 
id. 

id. 

4d. 
4d. 
id. 


t  The  three  pears  on  this  and  following  coins  are  placed  2  and  1  within  the  outline  of  a  shield. 
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Obverse.  Reverse.  Value. 

Will  .  Colbatch,    His  .  halfe  .  The  .   Citty  .   of  .    Worcester.         ^d. 
penny  .  1667.  Three  Pears. 

William  .  Colbatch  .  of  .  W.  C.  Ye   .    Citty   .    of    .    Worcester.         ^d. 

Three  Pears. 

♦William    .    Colbatch.       Three  Of .  Worcester.  W.  C.  \di. 

Pears. 

Fieldliouse   Crown   Hotel,  {Im-  Worcester.  2/6 

pressed  upon  a  half-croivn). 

*William  .    Finch   .    of  .    ye  .  Worcester    .    his    half   .    peny,         |d. 
Citty  .  of.     Three  Pears.  1665.     W.  K,  F. 

Will  .  Finch  .  of  .  ye  .  Citty  .  of  .  Worcester,   1665,    W.  R.  F.         ^d. 
Three  Pears. 

Thomas    .    Fowne     .    at     the.  Nag's  head .  in .  Woster.  T .  E.  F.         |d. 
A  Nag's  head. 

Thomas  .   Hackett  .   of,   1666,  Worcester  .   his  .   half  .  peny.    •    ^d. 
Three  Pears.  T.  M.  H. 

John   Hvrdman,    His  .   halfe  .  The   .    Citty  .  of  .    Worcester.         ^d. 
penny.     1667.  Three  Pears. 

John    Hill    .    Distiller.     Three  Citty    of    Worcester,     (16)  64,         |d. 
Pears.  His  half  peny. 

John  .  Jones  .  of .  y«  .  Citty  .  of.  Worcester,  his  half,  peny,  1666.        ^d. 
Three  Pears. 

Thomas  .  Jones,  1669.    A  Rat  In  Worcester,    His  half  Peny.         |d. 
and  Glove. 

*John    Knapp,     Junior.      City  Payable   in  Cash   Notes,    1813,         Id. 
Arms.  One  penny. 

*Same.  One  Penny,   1812,  For  general         Id. 

circulation.     Milled. 

*Same.  To  facilitate  Trade,  1813,  Half        ^d. 

penny. 

Same.  Same.  \d. 

♦John     Knapp,     Junior,     Vig-  To  facilitate  Trade,  1813,  One         ^d. 
ornia.    City  Arms.  farthing. 

*Same.  Same  inscription  and  date.    Half        4^- 

Penny. 

John  .  Lillie  .  in  .  Worcester.  His  .  Half .  penny,  1667.     Three        {d. 
The  Weavers'  Arms.  Pears. 

Arthvr  Lloyd  .  in .    Three  Pears.  Worcester,  1683,  His  Half  penys.         \d. 

*Will.     Moore,     of    Worcester.  His  halfe  penny,  1664,  W.  M.,         ^d. 
City  Arms.  The  Mercers'  Arms. 
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Obverse. 

*Similar. 

Similar. 

A  Chinaman'' s  head.  G.  Mount- 
ford,  37,  Broad  Street,  Wor- 
cester, 


Edward  ,  Pritcliett  .  of  .  City 
Arms. 

*I  promise  to  pay  the  Bearer  on 
demand  Two  Shillings,  W, 
Davis  at  the  China  Factory. 

*Same  inscription.  One  Shil- 
ling. 

*Fran,  Richardson,  of  ye  Citt}'' 
City  Arms. 

His  halfe  peny,  1664,  John 
Seaborne. 


Reverse. 
Similar.     1664. 
Shnilar.     1665. 


W.  P.  C.     Porcelain,  1760. 


The  Cittie  of   Worcester.      City 
Arms. 


Value. 
id. 
id. 


A  pair  of  scales  surmounting  a         \di. 
chest  marked  Fine  Tea.     Gro- 
cer, Tea,  Coffee,  and  Provision 
Dealer. 

Worcester,     Chandler,     (16)67,         id. 
His  halfe  penny,  E.  A.  P. 

W.  P.  C.    ( Worcester  Porcelain         2s. 
Company.)     Porcelain,  1760. 


Is. 


Of   Worcester,    his    half    peny,         id. 
F.  A.  R. 


id. 


♦James  Smith,  in  1667,  His  halfe 
penny. 

*His  half  peny,  1662,  Will. 
Swift. 

"Similar,  1663. 

Another^  without  date,  the  centre 
of  brass,  and  the  outer  part 
copper. 

William   Swift  of   ye   (W.    S.) 


Another,  silvered,  but  with  the 
initial  S  joined  to  the  last  limb 
of  W,  instead  of  the  first,  as 
in  last  described. 

John  T\Tbervile,       City  Arms. 


William  West,  of  ye.   W. 

Worcester  Agricultural  Corn  Ex- 
change, erected  1848. 

*The  Co-operator's  Farthing — 
Union  is  Strength.  In  a  circle 
a  Beehive  with  Bees,  and  3 
Men,  one  kneeling  in  the  act 
of  trying  to  break  a  bundle  of 
sticks. 


The  Citty  of  Worcester.     City 
Arms. 


id. 


The   City   of    Worcester.      City        id. 
Arms. 

Similar. 


Citty  of  Worcester,  1662  or  3.         id. 

City  Arms. 


Worcester,  his  half  peny,  Mer-        id. 
cers"  Arms,  J.  T. 

Citty  of  Worcester.     City  Arms.         |d. 

A  Plough,  Free  Admission,  164. 
Indented. 

Worces  ter  Co  -  operative  Company        id. 
Limited,     One  Farthing. 
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COUNTY^   TOWNS. 

Alvechuhch. 

Obverse.  Reverse.  Value. 

Elizabeth  Baldwin.     Dea In   Allchvrch,    1669,    Her   half        Ad. 

W.  W.  peny. 

Bengeworth. 

Edward  .  Pittway  .  at .  the  .  Red     A  Lion  rampant.     E.  F,  P.  :^d. 

Lyon  .  in  .  Beugworte. 

Be  WD  LEY. 

The    Wardens    halfe     peny    of    1668.      An    Anchor    hetioeen  a         4<i- 
Bewdley.  Swoj'd  and  Rose,  Octagonal. 

Samvell  Cart.     A  Lion  passant     \i\  Beavdly,  1653,  S.  M.  C.  :^d. 

guardant. 

Thomas .  Dedicot .  Grocer .  his  .     In      Bewdley,      Three     Cloves,         \6.. 
half  .  penny.  Sqvare  dealing.     Square. 

Tho   .    Farloe   .    Capper   .    in  .     1670,  His  halfe  peny,  A  Hat —         |^d. 
Bewdley.  Heart-shaped.  , 

Another,  The  Legend  on  the  Oh.     R.,  1607,  A  Hat — Heart-shaped.  ^d. 

in  Roman  Capitals. 

Walter  .   Palmer  .   of.     A  Hat.     Bewdley.  Capper,  1656,  W.  A.  P.         ^d. 

Peter  Walker  .    of  .    Bewdley.     Mercer  .  his  .  half  .  peny  .  P.  W.         ^d. 
Arms  of  Worcester. 

Broadway. 

Miehaell  Rvssell.     A  Dog.  Of  Broadway,   1670,   M.    A.   K.         ^d. 

Bromsgrove. 

Joseph  Dingley.     I.  D.  In      Bromsgrove,      1669,      un-        |d. 

puhlishcd. 

*Henry  Jeffrej^s  +   The  Grocers'     In  Bromsgrove.     H.  J.  ^d. 

Anns. 

Henry  Jeffreys,  his  Half  Peny.     In   Bromsgrove.      The     Grocers'         jd. 

Arms. 

John   Jeffreys    in    Bromsgrove.     His  .  half  .  peny,  J,   J.,   1668.         ^d. 

John  Mason,  1667.     The  Mercers'     Of  Bromsgrove.     His  half  peny.         ^d. 
Arms. 

Thomas  Porter,   His  half  peny.     In  Bromsgi'ove,  T,  P.  ^d. 

Samvell  Rogers,  1668,  S.  R.  In  Bromsgrove.  His  halfe  penny.         ^d. 

Chaddesley  Corbett. 

Hvmphrey   .    Potter  of.     Arms    Chadgley  Corbet,  1667,  His  half        ^d. 
of  Worcester.  p^^ny. 

Clifton  on  Teme. 

lohn   lenckins,    1666,   His  half     Of  Clifton  vpon  Team.     J.A.J,     ^d. 
peny. 
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Obverse. 
Stephen  .  Allen  .  His  halfe  peny. 


Droitwich. 

Reverse. 

Apoth  .  in  .  Droytwich.  Arms 
of  Droitioich  ;  quarterly,  1  <fc  4 
cheeky,  2  c&  3  tioo  harrows. 


Value. 


Thomas  Calcott. 
harrows. 


Arms,   Three     In   Droitwich. 


George  .  Oldback  .  and  Will 
Tompson.     Their  half  peny. 


Of  Droitwich,    1667 
Droitwich. 

Dudley. 


Arms,    cheeky. 
Arms   oj 


^d. 


This  town  is  in  Staffordshire,  although  surrounded  hy  Worcestershire,  and  on 
some  of  the  Tokens  it  is  described  as  in  the  latter  county. 


Will.     Biggs,    of    Dvdley,    in.     Staffo 
The  Mercers'  Arms. 


*Dudley  and  Birmingham  Token, 
one  penny,  1811.  Justice 
standing  between  a  Bale  of 
Goods,  under  lohich  is  a  letter 
H,  amd  a  cask  inscribed  Re- 
sponsibility. 

Same. 

Same. 

♦Dudley  Token — Two  Trees,  and 
a  distant  view  of  Dudley 
Castle  on  a  Hill,  in  base.  Ex. 
James. 

Same. 


Same. 


Same.       On  the    edge — Spence, 
dealer  in  coins,  London. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


+      +     W.  M.  B. 


Richard  Wallis,  Birmingham, 
T.  &  J.  Badger  Dudley.  A 
Pound  Note  for  240  Tokens 
{within  an  Etruscan  border). 
Milled. 


Similar. 


Slight  variation. 


1790.     A  Shepherd  lying  under 
a  Tree. 


Soldiers  besieging  a  City.  Half 
penny. 

A  Lion  at  the  back,  a  Game 
Cock  on  a  mound..  Let  tyrants 
tremble  at  the  crow  of  liberty, 
1795. 

We  were  born  free,  a  caducis 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and 
will  never  die  slaves. 


A  Tree,  on  one  side  a  man  seated 
at  a  table,  on  the  other  side 
three  men,  one  standing  in 
the  centre  holding  the  others 
at  arms'  length — after  the  Re- 
volution. 


id. 


Id. 


Id. 
Id. 
id. 


4d. 


^d. 


^d. 


A  Cat.     My  freedom   I   among        ^d. 
slaves  enjoy. 

A  Highlander.   The  gallant  garb         ^d. 
of  Scotland. 


^d. 
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Obverse.  Reverse. 

Same.  Three  Soldiers  ivith  muskets  and 

fixed  bayonets.  Who  know 
their  rights,  and  knowing  dare 
maintain,  1795. 

Same.  A  man  and  an  ass's  head  united 

a  million  hogg,  a  guinea-pig, 
odd-fellows,  1795. 

Part  of  Dudley  Priory,   1797,  a     E.  D.  in  cypher  between  sprigs 
building,  ex  Jacobs  of  Laurel,    E'^   Davies,    Nail 

Factor,  Dudley. 
Edge. — I  promise  to  pay  on  demand  the  Bearer  One  penny. 


Dudley  Priory,  Ruins,  ex  Jacobs 

The  Chappie  in  Dudley  Castle, 
1797,  Ruins. 

Tower  of  Dudley  Castle,  1797, 
Ruins. 

John  .  Finch  .  of  Dvdley.  His 
halfe  peny. 

Tho.  S.  Jones.  Pair  of  Scales 
above  a  Tea-chest  inscribed 
Fine  Teas,  a  loaf  of  Sugar  on 
each  side  of  chest,  1796. 


Sa,me. 
Same. 

Same. 


In   Worcestershire.      The  Iron- 
mongers' Arms. 

Wreath  surrounding  an  Anchor. 
Dudley. 


*An  Anvil  with  its  point  to  right, 
1812,  Dudley,  One  penny 
Token. 


*The  Bvrrow  .  of  .  Evesham  .  -|- 
Arms  of  Evesham,  a  Prince's 
Coronet  betv)een  two  Ostrich 
Feathers  in  chief,  and  a  garb 
in  base  ivithin  a  Border  he- 
zantee. 


Same. 


Evesham. 


For .  necessary .  Exchange  +  B.E. 

{Borough  of  Evesham). 


No  Inscription, 
hanri. 


Arms  of  Eves-     For  Exchainge.     B.E. 


♦Elizabeth   Amus   at    the — En- 
circling a  King's  Head. 

Phillipp      Ballard.     His    halfe 
penny. 

Richard    Bennett. 
Sheaf. 


A     Wheat 


In   Ebisham,    1667,    Her    half 
penny.     {Query,  Surrey.) 

Of .  Evesham,  1664,  P.  B. 

Of  .   Evesham,    1666,   His  half 
penny. 


Value. 
id. 


Id. 


Id. 
Id. 

Id. 


Id. 


Edward  Nightingale.     The  Gro- 
cers' Arms. 

Mercer   in   Dvdley.       His    half 
penny. 

Id. 

Thomas  Oxford.    A  Hand  hold- 
ing a  Pen. 

Dvdley  in  Worcester.     T.  E.  0. 

id. 

An  Anvil  nith  its  p>oint  to  left. 
1812,     Dudley     One     Penny 
Token. 

Jam^   Wilkinson,    Vice   Maker. 
A  Pound  for  240  Tokens.     A 
Vice.     Milled. 

Id. 

Id. 
id. 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
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Obverse.                                         Reverse.  Value. 

Pavl  Benning.     His  half  peny.  In  Eveshem,  1664,  A  Sngarloaf.  ^^. 

William  Brooke.     W.  A.  B.  In  Evesham,  1656,  W.  A.  B.  H. 

*Peter  Cross.     P.  M.  C.  In  Evesham,  1649,  P.  M.  C.  ^d. 

Philip  Cross.     P.  M.  C.  In  Evesham,  1649,  P.  M.  C.  ^d. 

Joshva  .   Fransham.       His  half  In  Esham,  1666,  J.  S.  F.  ^d. 
penny. 

*Eic.    Goddard   .    : 
R.  M.  G. 


Bridcr.     Street 


Evesham.      R.  M  G.       ^d. 


"John  .  Lacy.     A  floioer. 


Of  Evisham,   1654,  J.  M.  L. 


Timothy  Matthews.   The  Grocers'     Of  Evesham.     T.  P.  M. 
Arms. 


Matthew  Mitchell. 
Arms 


The  Grocers'     Of  Evisham,  1653,  M.  M.  M. 


^William  Rvdge.     W.  A.  R. 


In  Evesham,  1649,  W.  A.  R. 


Evesham  Penny — Abbotts'  Tower  T  T  {in  cypher,  between  sprigs 
and  Evesham  Church.  Ex.  of  laurel).  Payable  by  June 
Jacobs.  6,  1796. 

Edge — "  I  promise  to  pay  on  demand  the  Bearer  One  Penny.' 


Same.     (Bronze.) 


Same. 


id. 
id. 

id. 

id. 
Id. 


Id. 


Hagley. 

Hagley  Token —  Water,  with  an    A  Snail  may  pnt  his  horns  out ; 
Arbour   and    Trees;    a  Man        a  large  Snail,  surmounted  by 


angling. 
Same. 


a   Tree,  a^id  Bridge,   with  a 
Man  passing  over  %t. 

1790.     A  Shepherd  lying  under 
a  Tree. 


4d. 


4d. 


William    Bodeley,    W.A.B, 
Frying-pan. 


William  Robertson.  Three  es- 
callop Shells. 

•God  Save  the  King,  1813—^ 
Soldier  on  Horseback  with 
drawn  Sword. 


Halesowen. 

:     In   Halsowen,    1667,    His    half        4d. 
peny. 

-     Of   Halse  .   Owen.       His   halfe         ^d. 
penny. 

Penny   token    payable    at    the         Id. 
<  Workhouse,     Halesowen,     A 
Church.     Milled. 


At  the  Raven  in.     H  Raven. 


Kidderminster. 

Kidermvnster,  1652,  R.  M.  B. 


Thomas    .      Balamy    in.       The     Kidderminster,   1667,   His   half 
Weavers'  Arms,  T.  M.  B.  peny. 

Frances   .    Carter. 
Shears. 


A  pair  of    in  Kidderminster.     F.  M.  C. 


id. 
id. 
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Obverse. 

Edward  .  Chamberlin.  His  half 
peny. 

Edward  Chamberlin.  A  man 
making  candles. 

William  Movntford,  A  tankard, 
W.  M. 

Lawrence  .  Pearsall.  Amis,  St. 
George's  Cross,  in  the  first 
quarter  a  Lion's  Head  erased. 

Simon  Pitt,  1670.     His  farthing.     In  Kidderminster.     S.  E.  P. 


Reverse. 
in  Kidderminster.     E.  A.  C. 

Of  Kiderminster.     E.  A.  C. 

In  Kidd  erminster,     1666,     His 
half  peny. 

In     Kidderminster.       His    half 
peny. 


•Rich.    Radford,    his  hf.   peny. 
The  Weavers'  Arms. 

*Edmvond    &    William    Reade. 
The  Weavers'  Arms. 


Of  Kidderminster,    1666.       The 
Merchant  Tailors'  Arms. 

In    Kiderminster,    1666.     Their 
half  peny. 


lohn  Rowden  in  a  Nag's  Head.       Kidderminster,  1656.     I.  A.  R. 


Payable  at  T.  Santer,  Kidder- 
n.inster.  A  Woolpark  between 
Palm  Branches. 

Nevill  Simmons,  Bookselr.  in 
Kidderminster. 

*Tlio.  Sadler,  his  half  peny. 
The  Tallow  Chandler's  Arms. 

Walter  Thatcher.     A  Shuttle. 


A  Woolpack  between  Palm 
Branches.  Payable  at  T. 
Santer,  Kidderminster. 


Arms     between     1791,     Laurel 
Branches.     Half  penny. 


Edward   Bvtler,    Mercer,    1663. 
Their  half  peny. 

In  Kidderminster,  1664.    T.  A.  S. 


In  Kidderminster.  His  half 
peny,  1670. 

Arms  of  the  See  of  Worcester, 
1791,  betiaeen  Laurel  Branches. 
Half  penny. 


Value. 
4d, 

id. 

4d. 

id. 

id. 
id. 

id. 

^d. 
id. 

4d. 
4d. 
4d. 


Lye  and  Lye  Waste 
William  Bvtfery.  His  halfe  peny 


Nail   and    Tnice    Manufactury, 
1811.     Bust  of  George  III. 

*Nail&  Trace  Manufactory,  1811. 
Bust  to  left,  bearing  a  small  h. 


Slightly  differing  from  lad,  and 
ivithout  the  h. 

•Spade,  Shovel,  Trace  &  Chain 
Manufactory,  1811.  A  Tree 
loithin  a  circle. 


Lye    in    Swanford    Parech.     A         ^d. 

Catlierine  WJiecl. 

Payable    l)y   J.    Forrest   &    Co.  Id. 

Lye  Forge  One  penny  token. 

One  penny  token  between  Laurel         Id. 
and  Palm  Branches.     Payable 
by    J.     Forrest    &    Co.,    Lye 
Forge.     Milled. 

Same.     Milled.  Id. 


One    penny   token   in   a   circle.  Id. 

Payable  at  the  Lye  Ware- 
house T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Milled 
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Obverse.  Reverse.  Value. 

Oldbury. 

Oliver  Round.     St.   Georye  and     In   Oldbmy,    1663.      His    half        ^d. 
the  Dragon.  penny. 

Penny    token,    1811,    within  a     A  pound  Note  for  240.    Payable         Id. 
double  circle— Westbromwieh,         at    West    Bromwich    by    W. 
Oldbury,  Tipton,  &  Brierly.  Whitehouse  &  Co.     Milled. 

Another,  with  slight  variations. 

Pershore. 

*HenryGibbs.     His  half  peny.       In   Parshore,  1666.     H.    G.   di-         4d. 

vidcd  by  three  roses  with  inter- 
laced stems. 

Gideon  Palmer  of,  the  Mercers'     Pershore,  1667.     His  half  peny.         ^d. 
Anns.  G.  S.  P. 

Samvel  Palmer.    His  halfe  peny.     Of  Parshore.     S.  P.  4d. 

Edward  Perkins  .  his  half  peny.     Of  Pershore,  Apothecary,  1664,         ^d. 
The  Apothecaries'  Arms.  E.  P. 

Eedditch. 

Redditch    Token,    One    penny,     A  Pound  Note  for  240  Tokens,         Id. 
Prince  of  Wales'  Crest.         ^  Payable  by  W.  Bartleet  &  W. 

Hemming,  1813.     3Iilled. 

Shipston-on-Stour. 

Richard  Cooper  of.     A  Pannier     Shipston  vpon  Stower,   His  half        |d. 
Basket.  peny,  1669. 

Henry  Cotterell  in  1666.      The     Shipston  vpon  Stower.     His  half        ^d. 
Mercers'  Arms.  peny. 

Robert  Fitzhvgh.     The  Apothe-     In  Shipson,  1664,  His  half  peny.         |d. 
carles'  Arms. 

♦Edward   Pittway.       The  Iron-     Of  Shipston.     E.  P.  :^d. 

mongers'  Arms. 

Simon  Simons.       The    Mercers'     Of    Shipson,    1669,    His    halfe         ^d. 
Arms.  peny,  S.  J.  S.     Octagonal. 

Stourbridge. 

*A  Stowerbridg  half  peny.     The     For    necessary    chainge.        The        ^d. 
Ironmongers'  Arms.  Clothvjorkers'  Arms. 

Brierly  Hill  Tvken.   North  vieiv     R.    A.,    in    a    circle    of   leaves.         ^d. 
of  a  Chiirch.  R.  Astin,  Malster,  Stourbridge, 

1797. 

*I on athan  Bvtler,  Mercer.   Arms     In  Stowerbridge,  1665,  His  half        |d. 
of  Worcester.  peny. 

«Iohn    Clare,    His    half    peny.     In     Stourbridge,     1666.        The        ^d. 
(In  four  lines).  Ironmongers'  Arms. 

Andrew    Mvchall,    Ironmonger,     Of    Stowerbridge,     1669.       The        ^d. 
His  half  peny.  ( In  five  lines  ) .         Ironmongers'  Arms. 
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Obverse.  Reverse.  Value. 

Thomas      Nott,      1657.        Tht    Of  Stovrbridge.     T.  N.  M. 

Grocers'  Arms. 

*Ezekell     Partridg.      His     half    In  StowerBridg,  1665,  E.  M.  P.  ^d. 

peny. 

*Same,    spelt    Ezekell    Partrig.     Same  mscriptio7i  and  date.  4d. 

Edward  Sparrye.     E.  J.  S.  Of  Stovrbridge,  1656.  |d. 

Hvmphrey  Svtton.     H.  S.  S.         Of  Stovrbridge,  1657.  ^d. 

The   Queen's  Head.       Victoria    Scales  surmounting  a   Tea-chest 
Kegina,  marked  Tea-dealer,    Bedwell, 

Stonrbridge. 

SwiNFORD  (Old  Swinford;. 

*John    Richardson.      His    half    Ovid  Swinford,  1669.     {Arms  of        ^d. 
peny.  Worcester). 

John  Richardson,  Ovid  Swinford     His   Half  Peny,      A   Catherine        ^d. 
Parech.  Wheel.  • 

Tenbury. 

Edmond    Lane.      Arms,    on    a     In   Tembvry.     His   half  peny.         4d. 
Chevron   between   three   piles,         E.  L, 
or  ptheons,  Jive  Helmets,  Crest 
on  a  Helmet,  an  Arm  holding 
a  Battle-axe. 

*Edmond  Lane.     Arms  as  the     Of  Tenbury.     E.  L.  |d. 

last. 

Anthony  Search    Plaine  dealing     In  Tenbury,  1670.     The  Mercers^        ^d. 
is  best,  4^-  Arms;  a  Virgin  crowned. 

Upton. 

John  Bayly  of  Vpton.     A  man     Vppon  Seaverne.      The  Arms  of        Jd. 
making  candles.  Worcester. 

♦Philip   Bovnd.       The   Grocers'     Of  Vpton,  1654,  P.  K.  B.  \d. 

Arms. 

Philip    Bovnd.       The    Grocers'     0  Vpton,  166  +  ,  P.  K.  B.  :|d. 

Arms. 

William      Cowell.       A    Cheese-     Of  Vpttou,  1664,  W.  E.  C.  id. 

Knife. 

Hudson  in  Upton.     A  half.  John  Bay  lis  Richard.  B.  D.  E.  M.         ^d. 

•Christop       Winbery.  The     Of  Vpton,  Mercer,  W.  C.  E.  id. 

Mercers'  Arms. 
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Notes  on  a  Discovery  of  Ancient  Coins  necir  to  Hinckley,  Leicester- 
shire, in  July,  1871. — By  James  Thompson,  Esq.,  Local  Secre- 
tary for  Leicestershire  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 

At  the  present  time  a  body  of  railway  labourers  are  engaged  in 
excavating  the  earth,  on  the  line  along  which  it  is  intended  to  carry 
a  railway,  between  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and  jN"uneaton.  They  have 
reached  a  point  between  the  town  of  Hinckley  and  the  Watling- 
street,  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  a  house 
once  well-known  to  the  fox-hunters  of  the  district — the  Harrow 
Inn.  Their  labours  are  emj)loyed,  in  fact,  on  what  is  called  the 
"  Harrow  Farm,"  which  belongs  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  now  settled 
at  Hinckley  Priory.  It  is  a  scene  of  fertility,  the  blades  of  corn 
growing  in  rich  luxuriance  and  promising  an  abundant  harvest ;  but 
there  is  little  evidence,  in  the  quiet  and  sequestered  fields,  of 
human  habitations  near  at  hand,  the  house  already  named  being  the 
only  building  on  the  site,  and  the  spire  and  clustering  houses  of 
Hinckley  lying  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away.  A  slight  elevation, 
with  a  "  dip  "  north  and  south,  here  renders  the  removal  of  the 
soil  necessary.  It  was  here  that,  on  the  7th  July,  1871,  one  of  the 
labourers  was  digging  up  the  earth,  when,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  level,  his  spade  or  his  pick  struck  against  something  solid 
and  resisting,  which  proved  to  be  an  urn  or  jar  of  earthenware,  of 
buff  colour.  The  blow  of  the  implement  had  broken  the  vessel, 
but  it  was  stiU  complete  enough  to  be  lifted  up  ;  and  the  finder  of 
it  shook  the  fractured  urn,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained  any- 
thing. He  told  his  fellow-labourer  he  thought  he  heard  something 
"  chink  "  inside,  and  the  contents  were  turned  out,  and  silver  coins 
lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  In  an  instant  the  whole  gang  heard 
the  news — it  flashed  throughout  the  ''  diggings  "  in  less  time  than 
the  circumstance  occupies  in  description  ;  and  a  general  scramble 
for  the  bright  counters  was  the  result.  The  number  of  coins 
unearthed  is  variously  estimated  at  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand. 
Each  man  seems  to  have  secured  at  least  a  dozen.  When  the  labours 
of  the  day  were  over,  the  irregular  possessors  exhibited  their 
treasures  at  their  favourite  haunts,  over  their  cups,  and  some  of  the 
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people  of  Higham  and  Hinckley  have  since  purchased  the  ancient 
coins  at  prices  varying  from  one  shilling  to  five  shillings  each.  They 
were  very  curious  to  look  at,  but  "caviare"  to  the  "multitude"; 
to  the  educated  and  scholarly  residents  of  the  neighbourhood, 
however,  they  prove  more  suggestive  and  instructive,  and  diction- 
aries ancl  histories  were  brought  down  from  the  library-shelf  to  shed 
light  on  the  discovery,  and  the  coins  proved  to  be  Eoman.  By 
degrees  the  legends  were  made  out,  word  by  word ;  so  that  at  least 
the  names  of  the  Emperors  and  their  titles  were  deciphered  on  the 
obverses,  if  the  figures  and  legends  on  the  opposite  side  (the  reverses) 
could  not  be  so  readily  interpreted.  Among  the  number  shown  to 
the  writer,  the  earliest  was  a  silver  coin  of  Otho,  an  Emperor  who 
reigned  little  more  than  three  months,  in  the  year  69  of  the  Christian 
era,  about  thirty-six  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  Another  speaking 
specimen  was  that  of  Vespasian,  whose  profile,  with  its  strongly- 
marked  aquiline  nose  ancl  projecting  chin,  indicates  it  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  portrait  by  the  Eoman  coiner.  This  Emperor  served 
in  the  Eoman  army  in  Britain,  under  Claudius,  early  in  life,  and 
died  in  79.  'Not  less  remarkable  are  the  coins  of  his  son  Titus — of 
which  several  specimens  were  turned  up  in  the  late  discovery ;  one 
of  these  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  words  "  Judea  Capta,"  and  the 
figure  of  a  female  in  the  act  of  weeping,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
palm-tree,  and  thus  recording  the  subjection  of  Judea  by  the  great 
ruler  of  the  Eomans  who  destroyed  Jerusalem.  Then  there  were 
also  coins  exhibited  to  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  Mdiose  visit  to  this  island  (and  probably  to  Leicester) 
between  the  years  117  and  138,  was  commemorated  by  the  erection 
of  a  milestone,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Leicester  Museum, 
having  been  found  in  situ  a  mile  or  two  northward  of  the  town. 
Indeed,  by  this  discovery  are  furnished  examples  of  the  coinage  of 
every  Eoman  Emperor  from  Otho  to  the  joint-Emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Yerus,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
The  collection  ranges  over  at  least  a  hundred  years,  and  illustrates, 
to  the  accomplished  numismatist,  the  CA^ents  of  Eoman  History  in 
that  long  and  stirring  period  wherein  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
began  to  be  brought  practically  in  contact  with  a  civilization  to 
which  they  had  been  previously  strangers.  "  But  how  (it  may  be 
asked)  came  these  precious  relics  to  be  so  strangely  preserved  in  the 
soil  for  seventeen  or  eighteeen  hundred  years?  Why  were  they 
put  in  a  jar  and  buried  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  jDlace  V  Such 
questions,  though  difficult  to  answer,  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  reasonable  settlement.  But,  in  order  to  approach  it,  we  must 
needs  appeal  to  history  to  help  us.  From  it  we  learn  that  after  the 
ancient  Eomans  had  conquered  this  island,  they  attempted  to 
introduce  into  it  all  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life  known  to 
them  ;  and  among  their  improvements  they  connected  their  fortified 
towns  with  good  roads,  running  with  remarkable  directness  over 
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hill  and  down  dale,  mucli  disregarding  natural  difficulties.  One  of 
these  passed  from  the  coast  at  Dover,  by  London,  to  the  river  Dee 
at  Chester;  connecting,  as  it  passed,  Yenonse  (now  called  High 
Cross),  and  Manduesseduni  (Alancetter)  with  the  two  extremes.  In 
parts,  this  great  road  still  remains  ; — it  divides  Leicestershire  from 
Warwickshire,  and  is  called  "  Watling-street."  Close  to  this  high- 
way of  Eoman  days,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Yenonae 
and  Manduesseduni,  it  is  probable  a  Eoman  proprietor  had  his  villa, 
or  rural  residence,  when  the  second  century  was  more  than  half 
completed,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Lucius  Yerus  was  clothed  in 
the  purple.  An  irruption  of  Caledonians  from  the  iS'orth,  or  some 
internal  commotion,  rendered  property  insecure  even  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Before  joining  the  standard  of  the  Emperor,  'the 
Eoman  proprietor,  hurriedly  collecting  his  ready  money  and 
depositing  it  in  a  jar,  buried  it  near  his  villa,  hoping  on  his  safe 
return  to  disinter  his  hoard;  but  alas!  for  him  there  was  no  return, 
and  his  secret  died  with  its  owner.  N^one  but  himself  knew  of  the 
existence  of  his  treasure  lying  in  the  ground ;  and,  theref(Tre,  more 
than  seventeen  centuries  glide  away,  during  which  Saxon  succeed 
Eoman,  and  Dane  subjects  Saxon,  and  JN'orman  crushes  both — 
during  which  many  generations  of  husbandmen  toil  on  the  fertile 
glebe,  and  many  an  armed  host  treads  heavily  over  the  spot — and 
dynasties  are  raised  up  and  fall  one  after  another — before  the  well- 
filled  win  comes  to  light  again,  untouched  by  human  lingers  till  the 
strong-handed  "  navvy  "  shakes  the  bright  silver  in  the  daylight  of 
simimer  1871.  These  coins,  so  unexpectedly  dishumed,  have  a 
special  interest  to  all  thoughtful  persons  and  students.  Mr.  iNToel- 
Humphreys,  in  his  Coin  Collector's  Manual,  truly  observes  concern- 
ing such  :  "  But  the  Eoman  series  which  rose,  as  it  were,  on  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Greece,  is  perhaps  more  generally  interesting  than 
any  other  ;  at  all  events,  it  has  been  the  most  studied,  and  putting 
the  question  of  art  altogether  on  one  side,  it  may  fairly,  from  the 
number  of  undoubted  portraits,  and  from  the  variety  of  great  events 
recorded  on  it,  be  considered  of  the  highest  historical  importance 
and  interest.  Addison,  in  his  entertaining  dialogues  on  coins,  on 
which  Pope  wrote  his  well-known  poem,  calls  the  Eoman  coinage  a 
sort  of  '  state  gazette,'  on  which  all  the  truly  great  events  of  the 
empire  were  periodically  published ;  and  when  we  find  such 
announcements  as  Euypta  Capta  on  coins  of  Augustus,  struck  on  the 
Conquest  of  Egypt,  Judea  Capta  on  those  of  Yespasianus,  issued 
when  Judea  was  finally  subjugated  to  the  Eoman  yoke ;  or  Rex 
Parthis  datus,  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  when  the  Eoman  Emperor 
gave  a  king  to  the  Parthians,  we  must  allow  the  aptness  of  the 
term."  It  may  serve  to  complete  this  description,  and  elucidate  the 
nature  of  the  discovery  itself,  if  we  add  some  particulars  relative  to 
a  "  hnd  "  made  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  at  Higham-on-the- 
Hill,  which  is  nearer  to  the  exact  locality  where  the  Eoman  coins 
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were  lately  unearthed  than  Hinckley.  William  Burton,  the  author 
of  the  Description  of  Leicestershire,  written  in  1622,  says: — "I 
cannot  well  omit  the  remembrance  of  an  accident  which  happened 
here  [Higham-on-the-Hill]  in  1607.  An  inhabitant  of  this  town,  in 
taking  up  a  great  square  stone,  which  lay  in  the  said  street- way,  called 
Watling-street,  upon  the  crossing  of  another  way,  which  leads 
towards  Coventry,  not  far  from  this  town,  chanced  to  iind  certain 
old  coins  and  other  treasure,  which  I  happened  to  hear  of,  being 
then  at  Lindley  within  the  said  parish ;  the  next  morning  I  went 
to  the  person's  house,  where  he  showed  me  the  coins,  &c.,  which  he 
found.  There  were  about  250  pieces  of  silver,  of  the  coin  of 
Henry  the  Third,  of  the  value  of  3d.  each ;  on  the  one  side  whereof 
was  the  King's  head,  with  a  hand  holding  the  sceptre,  circumscribed 
Henricus  Rex ;  on  the  other  side  a  cross  molin  between  roundels, 
with  this  inscription,  Fulke  on  Luid ;  and  also  one  gold  ring,  with 
a  fair  ruby  therein  ;  another  gold  ring  with  an  agate  ;  another  ring 
of  silver,  wherein  was  a  certain  flat  ruddy  stone,  engraven  with 
Arabick  characters  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Cef  Hhany  Cidlo  ijed  Halinah 
B'Mahamed  tlihaly  Vfatimah 

Englished  by  Mr.  Bed  well. 
By  Mahomet  magnify  him, 
Turn  from  him  each  hand  that  may  hurt  him; 

and  also  some  large  catch-hooks  and  keepers  of  silver  and  (as  I 
remember)  certain  links  of  an  old-fashioned  gold  chain,  all  of  which, 
he  affirmed,  were  laid  by  the  side  of  the  stone,  deep  in  the  ground. 
He  showed  also  two  or  three  pieces  of  silver,  of  Trajan  the 
Emperor's  coin,  which,  he  said,  lay  under  the  same  stone  ;  one  of 
which  had  the  Emperor's  face  with  a  laurel  wreath  circumscribed  : 
Imp.  Trajano.  Aug.  Ger.  Dac.  P.M.  T.  E.  Cos.  v.  P.  P.  Upon 
the  reverse,  a  woman  standing,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  caduceus; 
in  her  left  hand  a  cornucopia,  with  this  inscription  :  S.  P.  G.  JS". 
OPTIMO  PRiNCiPi.  To  give  my  opinion  thereof,  I  think  this  stone 
was  the  basis  of  an  altar,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Trajan,  as 
appears  by  the  coins  found  under  it ;  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  foundations  of  any  building,  monument,  or 
eminent  piece  of  work,  to  cast  and  lay  some  of  their  Emperor's 
coins,  in  whose  time  it  was  made,  to  signify  to  posterity,  and  to 
preserve  (for  many  ages  after)  the  memory  and  the  fame  thereof." 
Without  following  Burton  into  his  conjectures  concerning  the 
original  purpose  of  the  "  great  square  stone  "  found  where  the  road 
to  Coventry  crosses  the  Watling-street,  it  may  suffice  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Roman  coins,  of  exactly  the  same  date  as  those 
found  a  week  or  so  since,  were  discovered  on  nearly  the  same  spot 
in  the  year  1607 — pointing  to  the  occupation  of  the  site  by  a 
Roman  proprietor  at  the  date  already  suggested. 
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The  Ancient  Church  of  TJiurnhij,  Leicestershire. — A  Paper  read 
before  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  November  27th,  1871,  by  John  Hunt,  Esquire. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  back  the  history  of  Thurnby  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  or  to  place  upon  the  paper  various  surmises  as  to 
its  origin,  I  may  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself,  by  giving  its  name : — 
It  is  one  of  the  many  villages  in  Leicestershire  ending  in  "  hy" 
which  termination  is  allowed  by  all  antiquaries  to  be  a  certain 
proof  that  the  name  at  least  was  given  by  Danish  or  Norse  settlers, 
at  a  time  when  the  Northmen  overran  this  country,  and  established 
themselves  on  its  pasture  lands.  The  word  "  6//"  in  the  old  Norse 
language  signiiled,  originally,  a  single  farm ;  afterwards,  the  idea 
conveyed  was  expanded  to  signify  a  collection  of  houses,  or  a 
village  or  town.  To  this  word  was  frequently  prefixed  some  local 
peculiarity,  and  so  the  name  of  A^ery  many  of  our  villages  originated. 
Thus,  Thurnby  was  Thornby,  or  the  village  of  Thorns ;  Bushby 
(close  by),  the  village  of  Bushes;  Brooksby,  the  village* by  the 
brook,  and  so  on.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  claim  for  Thurnby 
an  existence  at  the  time  when  the  Danes  mustered  and  spread  in 
Leicestershire.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  Eomans 
left  their  mark  in  the  village ;  we  will  let  that  pass  now.  As  my 
object  to-day  is  to  place  before  you  a  few  notes  upon  the  ancient 
Church  of  Thurnby,  lately  taken  down  to  be  rejDlaced  by  a  new 
structure,  I  may  here  remind  you  that  Christianity  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  this  county  in  early  Saxon  times.  Indeed,  Leicester 
was  a  city  with  its  Bishop,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  chief 
relics  preserved  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Thurnby  are  certain 
incised  stones  (which  will  be  more  particularised  presently),  which  go 
to  prove  that  at  that  early  period,  or  shortly  afterwards,  there  was 
a  church  existing  in  that  village.  The  ancient  church  of  Thurnby 
was  dedicated  to  S.  Luke.  Burton  (who  published  his  Description 
of  Leicestershire  in  1622)  describes  the  church,  as  his  custom  was, 
with  a  list  of  the  arms  depicted  therein,  which  then  were  eleven  in 
number.  The  church  appears  to  have  fallen  so  much  into  decay  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expense  incumbent  upon  them  in  providing  for  its  repair,  actually 
pulled  down  the  chancel,  under  a  faculty  obtained  in  1779,  and  the 
south  aisle  was  used  ever  afterwards  (until  the  later  entire  demolition 
of  the  church)  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  Thurnby 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  depressed  condition.  Throsby  tell  us  that, 
not  only  was  the  church  in  a  Avretched  state,  and  thoroughly  untit 
for  its  use  as  a  place  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  Almighty,  but 
ruined  cottages  were  scattered  about  the  place,  and  the  principal 
house  noticed  by  him  was  kept  by  a  professional  gentleman  of 
Leicester,  for  insane  people.  Throsby  said  all  this  was  to  him 
"wonderful,  and  it  must  be  so  to  every  one  who  examines  the  registers" 
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(that  is,  to  see  the  many  respectable  and  old  families  connected 
with  the  place),  and  views  its  situation,  which  (as  we  all  know)  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  It  is  well  known  that  since 
Throsby's  time,  not  only  has  the  house  for  insane  people  happily 
been  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  but  Thurnby  has  been  behind 
no  village  in  the  material  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
neatness  and  good  order  of  their  dwellings.  Unhappily,  however, 
when  a  church  is  allowed  to  become  in  such  an  almost  hopeless 
state  of  decay,  neglect,  and  all  but  ruin,  as  had  overtaken  the 
unfortunate  fabric  at  Thurnby,  men  are  apt  to  dread  the  commence- 
ment of  the  good  work  of  restoring  the  House  of  God,  and  to  hope 
that  as  it  has  lasted,  and  to  some  extent  answered  its  purpose,  in 
their  fathers'  time,  so,  at  least,  it  will  last  their  time  ;  and  the  work 
is  delayed  for  the  next  generation.  80  Thurnby  Church  had 
become  so  dilapidated  that  it  was  pronounced  past  repair,  and  the 
only  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  was  to  take  down  the  old  fabric 
and  rebuild  a  new  church  upon  the  old  foundation,  preserving  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  ancient  material  and  the  principal  features, 
and  inserting  them  in  the  new  structure.  Henry  Leicester  Powys- 
Keck,  Esq.,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  with  praiseworthy  liberality, 
undertook  the  entire  cost.  The  old  building  was  taken  down  last 
year,  and  the  new  church  is  being  roofed  in,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  use.  Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  my 
notes,  I  now  proceed  to  lay  them  before  you. 

Thurnby  Church,  dedicated  to  S.  Luke,  consisted  of  a  nave, 
a  large  south  aisle,  and  a  small  low  north  aisle,  each  separated  from 
the  nave  by  three  lofty  arches,  over  each  of  which  was  a  clerestory 
window.  The  tower  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  contained 
four  bells.  The  ancient  chancel  was  taken  down  (as  before  stated) 
in  1779.  The  work  of  demolition  was  commenced  by  first  taking 
down  the  pinnacles  and  parapet  of  the  tower,  below  which  was  a 
moulded  cornice,  with  figure  heads  and  four  gargoyles ;  the  roof  of 
the  tower  being  of  lead,  some  of  which  was  very  thick.  The  four 
windows  of  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  which  served  as  a  bell- 
chamber,  were  of  the  Decorated  Style,  in  tolerable  preservation,  and 
the  head  of  each  was  cut  out  of  one  solid  stone.  This  upper  stage 
of  the  tower  was  found  to  be  partly  built  of  the  stone  of  an  old 
spire;  for  on  taking  it  down  the  foreman  discovered  the  ancient 
stone  to  be  cut  through  and  re-used  as  ashlar.  Upon  placing  some 
of  these  stones  together,  he  succeeded  in  making  seven  feet  of  the 
spire  perfect,  and  upon  calculation  from  the  quantity  found  it  was 
presumed  there  was  sufficient  to  build  a  spire  40  or  50  feet  high. 
The  stone  was  Weldon  rag.  Four  springers  for  four  squinches  for 
the  bottom  of  the  spire  were  discovered :  the  other  four  were  no 
doubt  destroyed  by  inserting  the  beams  of  the  floor  of  the  upper 
stage  of  the  tower  when  the  spire  was  taken  dowTi  and  the  tower 
raised.     On  the  upper  part  of  this  stage  (wliich  was  supposed  to  be 
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the  top  of  the  original  tower,  and  composed  of  Attlehorongh  stone) 
were  found  the  apex  of  a  pinnacle,  six  carved  stone  heads,  two 
crockets,  small  caps  and  bases,  portions  of  stone  broken  up  and  used 
as  aslilar,  various  pieces  of  tracery  to  windows,  stone  with  zig-zag 
pattern,  portion  of  old  springer  to  gable-end,  two  or  tliree  gargoyles, 
and  other  fragments.  In  this  stage  there  were  three  Gothic  windows 
blocked  up  ;  on  the  west  face  was  a  door  leading  on  to  the  nave  roof, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  character,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  door 
by  which  access  was  gained  from  the  top  of  the  belfry  staircase, 
though  the  lower  portion  of  the  spire,  on  to  the  parapeted  roof  of 
the  tower,  and  removed  from  that  position  and  placed  in  its  present 
one  when  the  spire  was  taken  down.  The  tower  was  carried 
mternally  by  four  arches  resting  upon  four  massive  Norman  pillars, 
the  circumference  of  each  of  which  was  fifteen  feet  three  inches; 
height,  nine  feet  six  inches  from  floor  to  abacus  of  caps.  The 
N.E.  and  S.E.  columns  were  cracked  and  much  decayed,  which  was 
probably  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  north  transept  and  chancel, 
the  church  having  been  originally  cruciform,  as  was  shown  by  the 
remaining  water-tables  or  drips  on  the  outside  of  the  tower,  marking 
the  high-pitched  roof  which  formerly  existed.  On  the  east  end  of 
the  tower  remained  a  portion  of  the  chancel  wall,  forming  a  buttress 
to  su]3port  the  tower,  with  part  of  a  small  lancet  window  blocked 
up.  The  opposite  buttress  was  not  a  portion  of  chancel  wall.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  (used  as  a  chancel)  were  discovered 
under  the  plaster,  two  sedilia,  and  a  piscina  (quadrilateral),  and  in 
the  east  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  an  aumbry ;  the  one  on  the 
North  side  foiu-teen  inches  higher  from  the  ground  than  the  other, 
and  smaller.  The  lintel  of  this  small  one  was  found  to  be  a  portion 
of  an  ancient  incised  stone  described  hereafter.  Under  the  east 
window  of  this  aisle  was  found  a  recess  three  feet  six  inches  from 
the  floor,  eight  feet  long  by  three  feet  eight  inches  high,  decorated 
with  a  margin  of  scroll-work  in  black  and  red,  containing  four  lines 
in  Old  English  characters,  coloured.  This  was  probably  the  position 
of  the  altar-piece  or  "table"  in  media3val  times.  The  respond  of 
arcade  at  the  west-end  of  the  north  aisle  had  a  cap,  ornamented 
with  a  nail-head  moidding.  The  pillars  of  the  arcade  were  octagonal, 
with  caps  and  bases  all  varying  in  mouldings.  On  the  under  side 
of  the  chancel  arch  was  found  some  scroll-work  in  red ;  also  some 
lettering  (undecipherable)  upon  the  face  of  the  wall,  over  the  tower 
arch,  looking  west.  The  interior  of  the  belfry  wall  was  covered  in 
part  with  the  ringers'  figures  (changes),  both  in  red  and  black,  of 
two  periods.  On  the  west  front  of  the  north-west  column,  carry- 
ing the  tower,  was  found  some  writing  in  Old  English,  and  under 
the  cap  a  semi-circular  pattern  in  primrose  colour.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  was  of  recent  date.  Portions  of  wood,  of  beautifully-moulded 
oak,  used  in  supporting  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle,  are  traditionally 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  one  of  the  roofs  of  Leicester  Abbey. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  in  taking  down  an  ancient 
church  like  that  of  Thurnby,  many  curious  relics,  of  almost  every 
century  of  mediseval  times,  were  brought  to  light.  What,  however, 
I  wish  specially  to  draw  your  attention  to,  and  which,  indeed, 
originated  these  notes,  was  the  discovery  (as  already  hinted)  of 
several  singularly-incised  stones,  which,  from  their  peculiarity,  at 
once  demanded  attention.  The  first  of  these  stones  (See  Illustra- 
tions, No.  I.),  when  found,  was  forming  what  we  may  call  the 
lintel  of  the  aumbry,  or  locker,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle ; 
the  others  were  found  built  in  the  south-west  pillar — which  was 
15ft.  Sin.  in  circumference,  and  9ft.  Gin.  from  floor  to  abacus  of 
cap.  (See  Illustrations).  These  stones  I  exhibited  in  the  tem- 
porary musuem  formed  by  the  Eoyal  Archaeological  Institute  in 
Leicester,  during  the  Congress  of  that  learned  body  in  this  to^vn, 
in  the  autumn  of  1869,  and  they  were  then  subjected  to  much 
examination  and  criticism  by  several  eminent  archaeologists.  The 
general,  if  not  the  unanimous  opinion,  then  given,  referred  these  very 
curious  stones  to  the  Saxon  period.  From  their  shape  and  other 
peculiarities,  they  were  supposed  to  be  headstones  of  graves.  I 
exhibit  correct  drawings  of  them.  It  will  be  seen  they  are  incised 
on  both  sides,  in  what  may  be  termed  geometrical  lines,  without  any 
attempt  at  lettering,  and  apparently  without  any  tinge  of  symbolism; 
excepting  that  the  cross  in  various  forms  is  traceable  in  nearly  every 
case.  There  appears  a  certain  amount  of  design  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines  ;  indeed,  in  what  may  be  called  the  reverse  of  I^o.  1 , 
the  pattern  may  not  unftiirly  be  described  as  consisting  of  eight 
double  cross  crosslets  radiating  from  a  common  centre.  The  great 
rarity  of  stones  of  this  description  renders  an  attempt  even  at 
explanation  difficult,  and  a  guess  at  their  true  origin  uncertain.  It 
is,  however,  fortunate  for  our  present  object,  that  others  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  have  been  exhumed  in  Yorkshire.  The 
little  Church  of  Adel,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  described 
as  being  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  pure  Xorman  church  of  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  stones  there  found  were 
discovered  in  the  foundation  or  groundwork  of  the  church,  and  so 
pointing  to  an  earligr  origin  than  the  building.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  assign  a  date  to  the  Adel  stones,  of  which  I  exhibit 
drawings,'"  inasmuch  as  the  parish  produces  British  remains,  pit 
dwellings,  a  monolith,  a  Roman  intrenchment ;  and  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  any  decided  type — Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
Norman — in  their  design.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Simpson,  and  others,  as  given  in  the  Archceological 
Journal  for  1870,  page  77.  It  appears  from  these  remarks,  and 
from  a  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
Yicar  of  Thurnby  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Simpson,  the  Rector  of  Adel, 

*  See  Archceological  Journal  for  1870,  for  engravings  of  these  stones.  Drawings  of  them 
may  also  be  seen  in  our  own  Associated  Societies'  Volume  for  18G8,  pp.  204  and  207. 
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that  several  eminent  archgeologists  have  been  consulted  respecting 
the  Adel  stones.     A  few  of  these  opinions  I  give  as  bearing  upon 
our  present  enquiry.     Professor  Westwood  (who  has  paid  special 
attention  to  these  early  relics)  assigns  them  to  some  time  ranging 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  says  they  are  un- 
doubted headstones.      The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  thought  them 
tombstones  of  about  the  ninth  century.     Canon  Greenwell  considers 
them  very  early  Xorman.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  learned 
men  whose  opinions  I  have  quoted  upon  the  Adel  stones,  do  not 
agree  as  to  their  date.     Mr.  Simpson,  himself  remarks,  with  some 
force,  that  it  seems  difficult   to  suppose  they  are  early  i^orman, 
when  they  were  broken  up  as  rubbish  for  the  foundation  of  the 
JISTorman  Church  of  Adel  in  about  the  year  1135;  and  he  further 
remarks,   ''  I  think  they  bear  notable  marks  of  Pagan  origin."     I 
may  here    remark    that   whilst    remembering    that,    so   far   as    I 
know,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  headstones  for  graves  were 
used  at  all  in  Saxon  times,  these  stones,  being  incised  on  both 
sides  of  the  upper  part,  were  evidently  intended  to  stand  detached. 
However  this  may  be  with  regard  to  the  Adel  stones,  the  origin  and 
date  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  has  yet  to  be  determined,  we 
shall  do  well  to  compare  the  two  sets  together — the  Yorkshire  find, 
and  the  Leicestershire  one.     The  result  of  that  comparison  will,  I 
think,  be,  that  while  both  sets  were  made  for  a  common  purpose,  the 
Adel  stones  are  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.     The  designs  incised 
upon  the  Leicestershire  stones  are,  I  think,  better  defined  and  more 
regular  in  arrangement  than  those  upon  the  Adel  stones ;  and  while 
I  am  compelled  to  agree  with  the  Vicar  of  that  place  that  the  Adel 
stones  have  strong  pagan  marks  in  their  lineaments,  our  Leicestershire 
stones  have,  I  think,  at  any  rate,  a  faint  outline  of  Christianity  on 
their  surface  ;  but  whether  Saxon  or  2*«[orman,  I  cannot  say.     I  hoj^e 
the  questions  raised  by  these  discoveries  may  induce  others  more 
competent  than  myself  to  follow  up  the  inquiry.     To  return  to  the 
church  itself,  it  was  originally  a  Xorman  structiu'e,  as  jDroved  by  the 
four  circular  massive  pillars  supporting  the  tower,  the  drip-stones  on 
the  same,  and  its  cruciform  arrangement.   The  Angio-Xorman  conven- 
tional churches  were  mostly  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  low  tower 
rising  at  the  intersection  of  the  choir  and  nave  with  the  transepts. 
Yet,  I  should  imagine,  from  the  incised  stones,  about  which  I  have 
just  been  speaking,  and  the  quantity  of  burnt  stones  found  built  up 
in  the  walls,  that  a  church  anterior  to  the  Xorman  j)eriod  existed ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the 
Northmen  or  Danes  were  continually  plundering  and  burning  our 
sacred  edifices.     That  the  church  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  some 
time  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth,  or  early  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  almost  incontestibly  proved  by  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  tower  (having  as  a  base  the  pillars),  wliicli 
were   first  introduced  about  this  period.     The  church  was  pulled 
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clown  a  second  tinle,  and  re-built  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  shown  by  the  Early  English  fragments  of 
windows,  caps,  and  arch-stone ;  also  an  apex  found  in  the  course 
of  pulling  down  lately.  The  mural  paintings  found  on  these  various 
fragments  point  unquestionably  to  the  Early  English  date;  these 
fragments  being  re-faced,  re-worked,  and  re-used  in  the  structure. 
A  third  time  the  church  has  been  pulled  down,  as  indicated  by  the 
bases  of  the  nave  arcade  columns ;  these  being  of  the  early  Perpen- 
dicular period,  sometime  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  conclusion  I 
may  say,  that  although  the  registers  belonging  to  Thurnby  Church  do 
not  possess  any  special  interest,  being  almost  devoid  of  those  curious 
notes  upon  local  and  national  events  so  often  found  recorded  in 
similar  documents,  still  it  should  be  noted  that  the  parish  was  not 
slow  in  obeying  the  injunctions  of  Henry  YIII.,  issued  in  1538, 
which  enjoined  that  such  records  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
should  be  kept  in  every  parish.  The  most  ancient  book  belonging 
to  Thurnby  Church,  which  I  have  seen — and  which  down  to  about 
the  year  1603  is  apparently  a  transcript  of  earlier  books — is  headed 
"Thurnbie.  A  Register  booke  made  by  the  commdment  of 
Kinge  Henrie  the  eight  in  the  xxix.  yeare  of  his  Eaigne  the  xxx. 
daye  of  Xoveember  Ao  1538."  This  book  contains  entries  of 
baptisms  and  burials  only,  until  13th  August,  1564,  when  we  find 
"  Ao  1564  Willm  Jaram  and  Barbara  Burrett  were  joynd  together 
in  matrimonie  the  xiii.  daye  of  August."  From  the  commencement 
of  the  book  to  the  year  1624  each  paper  is  signed  "By  me  Roger 
Crosley."  The  first  marriage  by  licence  appears  under  this  date, 
"1628  Thomas  Broughton  and  Agnes  Pennie — were  married  wth 
a  licence — Aug.  16 — Malacliia  Crosley — Curat.  Ibid."  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  the 
date  of  birth  and  not  of  baptism  is  given:  indeed,  so  late  as  17th 
August,  1702,  I  find  the  following  curious  entry  : — "Joseph  Yeasy 
of  Bushby  (a  ifanatick  dissenter)  did  then  inform  me  y*  his  child 
which  he  calls  Elizabeth  was  born  y®  first  day  of  June  last."  Joseph 
A^easey  had  other  children  of  whose  birth  he  informed  the  Vicar, 
but  he  does  not  apj)ear  to  have  brought  them  to  the  font  for  holy 
baptism. 


On  a  recent  Find  of  Roman  Coins  in  Leicestershire. — A  Paper  read 
at  the  Leicester  Congress  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1870,  and  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  by  the  Rev.  Assheton  jPownall,  F.S.A., 
Member  of  the  London  Numismatic  Society,  &c.,  &c. 

A  quantity  of  old  coins  like  those  before  us,  which  are  remarkable 
neither  for  intrinsic  value  nor  beauty  of  workmanship,  must  derive 
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interest  for  our  minds,  if  at  all,  from  another  source  than  beautiful 
work  or  intrinsic  value.  A  quantity  of  fossil  shells  might  interest 
us  more,  if  we  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  connect  the  coins  with  man, 
to  regard  them  as  man's  handiwork  in  a  certain  period  of  the  world, 
and  also  to  draw  out  from  them  something  which  illustrates  man's 
history.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  which  gives  the  great  charm 
to  coin-collecting.  Coin-collecting  may  become  mere  "  magpie-ism," 
or,  it  may  rise  to  importance  as  a  study  of  the  past ;  but  as  an 
intellectual  employment  it  takes  rank  highest  when  it  leads  us  to 
consider  what  different  countries  have  been,  as  places  for  men  to 
dwell  in,  when  occupied  by  those  who  had  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
life  before  ourselves.  The  numismatist  who  shuts  himself  out  from 
this  view  of  his  coins  may  be  a  successful  collector,  he  may  possess 
indescribable  rarities,  but  the  richest  gratification  arising  from  his 
coins  will  be  for  others,  and  not  for  himself     If 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man," 
and  coins  can  help  us  to  understand  him,  how  great  must  be  their 
use  !  It  is  with  thoughts  of  this  kind,  I  would  have  you  look  at 
the  hoard  of  Eoman  coins  recently  found  at  Lutterworth,  in  this 
county,  which  are  exhibited  in  our  temporary  Museum.  I  should 
like  to  impart  to  the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to  this  j)aper  the 
colouring  which  my  o^vn  has  received  through  an  examination  of 
them;  because,  though  not  rare,  not  valuable,  for  dealers  to  buy 
and  sell,  and  therefrom  get  gain,  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  they  have 
the  liigher  value  we  have  mentioned,  which  will  secure  for  them 
more  than  a  cursory  glance  as  you  pass  the  place  in  the  Museum 
where  they  lie. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  these  were  discovered, 
but  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  finder  only  254  have  come  under 
examination.  For  sixteen  hundred  years  have  they  been  lying 
buried  in  our  English  soil,  and  the  period  which  produced  them 
was  one  which  also  produced  events  of  weighty  consequence  to  the 
power  of  Rome,  since,  with  few  exceptions,  they  may  be  tlirown 
into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  which  belong  to  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gallienus,  and  those  which  belong  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  successors.  Readers  of  Gibbon  will  not  forget  the 
shadows  which  fell  on  Roman  greatness  during  the  reign  of 
Gallienus,  or  their  removal  by  the  timely  rising  up,  consecutively, 
of  such  men  as  Claudius  Gothicus ; — men  whose  firmness  both  of 
hand  and  temper  did  indeed  rule  the  day,  and  separate  the  light 
from  the  darkness  in  times  of  peril  for  the  Republic.  We 
have  in  this  hoard,  therefore,  examples  of  the  imperial  money,  both 
in  a  disastrous  and  a  prosperous  time  of  Roman  history,  so  that  they 
give  us  illustrations  of  that  light  and  shade  which  constitutes  the 
true  picture  of  all  human  affairs.  To  set  this  picture  before  you 
must  be  my  business  now,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
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have  been  leaning  on  the  Augustan  History'^  as  my  chief  authority. 
Before  treating  of  those  coins  which  were  issued  in  the  unhappy 
reign  of  Gallienus,  one  piece  of  the  Emperor  Vohisian  must  be 
spoken  of  first,  as  it  is  the  earhest  of  the  whole  number.  Associated 
in  the  empire  with  his  father,  in  the  year  252,  he  still  occupied  a 
subordinate  position,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  qualities 
which  particularly  separated  him  from  ordinary  men,  when  he 
was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  his  death  only  made  room  for  one 
who  was  in  all  respects  his  superior,  even  in  misfortune,  I  mean 
the  Emperor  Valerian.  Yet,  Valerain,  good  citizen  as  he  was,  lacked 
the  qualifications  needed  by  high  estate  in  troublous  times ;  and 
he  comes  before  us  an  mstance  of  one  whose  good  qualities  were 
mistaken  for  great  ones,  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Prudens  senator, 
Amicus  honorum,  inimiciis  tyrannorium,  hostis  criminum  liostis 
mtiorum.  Hunc  Censorem  accej)iums.f  This  might  be  the  unaui- 
mous  voice  of  the  Senate,  when  the  office  of  Censor  was  to  be 
revived;  but  the  stuif  out  of  which  an  energetic  Temperator  could 
come,  they  failed  to  see  was  wanting.  Had  disorder  been  simply 
the  result  of  the  vice  of  his  clay,  and  a  constitutional  king  its  sole 
requirement,  his  hand  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  repress 
the  first ;  Avhile  the  last  he  was  well  adapted  to  become  by  his 
temperament,  his  experience,  and  sagacity.  His  failure  as  a  military 
leader,  when  he  led  the  forces  of  the  empire  against  Persia,  actually 
shook  the  power  of  Eome  to  its  centre.  That  Sapor,  the  Persian 
King,  should  hold  as  a  captive  an  Emperor  of  Rome,  that  Rome  should 
be  unequal  to  his  rescue,  was  a  humiliation  it  had  not  seen  since  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.  It  may  be  somewhat  uncertain  by 
what  means  his  capture  was  effected,  but  no  uncertainty  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  in  captivity  he  closed  his  life,  after  enduring  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors  the  vilest  and  most  cruel  degradation.  It  is 
said  that  after  death  his  body  was  flayed,  and  the  skin  stuffed  with 
straw,  exhibited  as  a  trophy  in  a  Persian  temple ;  but  before  death, 
the  aged  Valerian,  kneeling  down  at  the  feet  of  Sapor,  for  Sapor  to 
use  as  a  horse  block, J  was  "a  better  proof  of  who  had  conquered 
than  all  the  pictures  Romans  could  paint."  It  forms  an  extraordinary 
incident  in  Roman  annals ;  yet  not  less  extraordinary  does  it  seem 
to  us,  that  it  was  an  incident  absolutely  unknown  in  Persian  history, 
except  through  Roman  historians  ;  so  completely  can  knowledge  in 
a  nation  die  of  an  event,  which,  one  might  have  supposed,  double- 
tongued  tradition  would  assuredly  have  ensluined.  Of  the  money 
of  Valerian  this  hoard  presents  us  with  three  examples ;  the  reverse 
of  one  is  peculiar  enough  to  deserve  your  notice.  It  represents  the 
god  Vulcan  at  his  forge,  and  bears  an  inscription,  deo   volkano  ; 

*  Historice  Augustce  Scriptores  Sex.     Biponti.    MDCCLXXXVII. 

tTrebellii  Pollionis,  Valerianus.    Aug.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

X  Fragmenla  Vitce  Valerianorum.    A.H.,  vol  ii.  p.  258. 
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this  mode  of  spelling  has  suggested  the  idea  that  it  is  the  offspring 
of  a  colonial  mint.* 

The  catastroplie  which  displaced  the  father,  unfortunately  brought 
into  the  front  rank  his  son,  who  had  now  been  joint  Emperor  with 
Valerian  for  about  seven  years ;  and  when  Gallienus  was  left  to  rule 
alone,  Rome  paid  dearly  for  the  partnership.  His  unfitness  for  such 
exalted  station  may  be  best  described  in  the  epigrammative  sentences 
of  Gibbon.  "  In  every  art  that  he  attempted,  his  lively  genius 
enabled  him  to  succeed,  and  as  his  genius  was  destitute  of  judgment 
he  attempted  every  art  except  the  important  ones  of  war  and 
government.  He  was  a  master  of  several  curious  but  useless 
sciences, — a  ready  orator,  an  elegant  poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an 
excellent  cook,  and  most  contemptible  i^rbice.  When  great  emer- 
gencies of  state  required  his  presence  and  attention,  he  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  Plotinus  the  philosopher,  or  wasting  his  time 
in  trifling,  or  licentious  pleasures ;  preparing  his  initiation  to  the 
Greek  mysteries,  or  soliciting  a  place  in  the  areopagus  of  Athens. "t 
Nee  allter  vempiiblieam,  regeret,  quam  cum  pueri  fingimt  per  ludihria 
potestcdes,%  is  the  scornful  remark  of  Trebellius  Pollio ;  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one. 

The  incessant  invasion  of  the  empire,  the  rending  away  of  entire 
provinces,  the  disorders  in  Sicily — events  which  involved  the  sack 
of  Athens,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
a  building  made  famous  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  Praxiteles — 
these  were  enough,  without  the  ineffable  disgrace  of  Valerian's 
captivity,  to  fill  men's  minds  with  gloom ;  and,  with  one  exception, 
so  they  did  for  eight  dismal  years.  Gallienus  himself,  however, 
took  with  ease  everything.  If  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was 
burning,  Gallienus  could  joke  about  the  disruption  of  the  empire. 
"  He  cared  no  more  for  the  loss  of  a  province  than  for  the  loss  of 
an  old  cloak."  When  tidings  were  brought  him  that  Egypt  was 
cut  off — "  Well,"  says  he,  "  cannot  we  get  on  without  the  fine  linens 
of  Egypt  T  When  Gaul  was  lost  to  the  empire,  he  only  laughed 
and  said,  "  Is  not  the  republic  safe  without  Gallic  tunics.  "§  Not, 
however,  that  Gallienus  thought  little  of  dress,  or  of  those  circum- 
stances which  commend  life  to  the  luxurious.  Powdering  his  hair 
with  gold  leaf,  he  was  seen  in  the  city  decked  with  golden  orna- 
ments and  gems.  At  his  daily  feasts,  despising  glass  as  too  common, 
he  drank  from  golden  goblets  only ;  constantly  varying  his  wines, 
he  never  tasted  one  twice  at  the  same  meal.||  Notwithstanding  the 
contempt  in  which  the  Emperor's  life  and  character  were  held, 
there  were  veins  of  wit  and  even  good  nature  occasionally  moving 

♦Admiral  Smyth's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Cabi?iet  of  Roman  Imperial  Large  Brass 
Medals.    Bedford,  18:!4,  p.  -lin. 

\G\hhon— Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.p.,  354,  355. 

JGallieniDuo— ^M(/«5^«n  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

§  "  Galliena  Hwa.'"  —Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  page  87. 

II  Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  page  96, 
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through  his  manner,  which  obtained  for  him  a  certain  popularity. 
Imperial  wit  made  the  thoughtless  laugh,  and  his  freaks  of  good- 
nature pleased  them  ;  while  he  had  the  art  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  the  populace  by  frequent  largesses — congianis  poioulim 
molUuit.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  bull  fight,  the  ''  matador,"  through 
sheer  awkwardness  in  the  use  of  the  lance,  failed  to  strike  the 
animal,  as  big  as  he  was ;  and  that  ten  times.  Whereupon  the 
Emperor  sends  him  a  chaplet,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  ; 
and  said,  on  being  asked  for  what  reason  he  had  rewarded  so 
stupid  a  fellow,  "  Taurum  toties  non  ferire  difficile  est" — {To  miss 
the  hull  so  often  is  difficult).  Another  time  a  jeweller,  who  had 
been  detected  in  selling  to  the  Empress  Salonina  glass  in  imitation 
of  real  stones,  for  his  roguery  was  condemned  to  the  lions.  The 
culprit  is  led  out  to  death,  when  out  of  the  lion's  den  strutted  a 
cock ;  and  the  tricky  negotiator  is  dismissed  with  the  sentence, 
"Imposturam  fecit,  et  passus  est" — (He  cheated,  and  has  been 
cheated)."^ 

This  would  have  been  all  very  well  had  the  situation  of  the 
Republic  been  less  serious.  In  our  own  history  we  have  seen  how 
a  lively  manner  in  a  Sovereign  is  allowed  to  condone  most  damaging 
defects  of  character. 

Xow,  of  this  Roman  Emperor's  money,  the  coins  before  you 
afford  thirty-six  pieces  ;  in  addition,  there  is  one  of  the  Empress, 
which  presents  us  with  her  portrait ;  and  another  of  their  son, 
Saloninus.  This  youth  had  been  declared  Caesart  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  by  his  grandfather  Valerian  ;  and,  on  the  coin,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  an  innocent-looking  boy — a  representation  which,  I  fear, 
facts  give  the  lie  to ;  but  as  he  was  never  actually  on  the  throne  we 
may  dismiss  him,  and  return  to  the  coins  of  his  father. 

As  I  pretend  to  do  no  more  in  this  Paper  than  describe  the  men 
and  the  events  which  this  Leicestershire  find  of  coins  sets  before  us, 
many  facts  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  are  of  necessity  passed  over  ; 
and  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  those  only  which  receive  illustra- 
tions from  his  coins.  Among  the  thirty-six  attributed  to  him,  it  is 
remarkable  that  you  find  among  them  no  less  than  six-and-twenty 
varieties ;  and,  in  looking  them  over,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  notice 
how  frequently  occur  the  "  effigies"  of  the  Dii  Majores,  ^vith  legends 
corresjDonding.  To  Apollo  our  Protector,  to  Diana,  to  Jove,  to 
Mars,  to  Juno,  and  even  to  Vulcan,  are  the  reverses  of  some  of  them 
inscribed.  While  on  the  coins  of  this  period,  struck  by  rivals 
of  Gallienus  (about  whom  I  shall  speak  presently),  you  find  also 
Minerva,  Xeptune,  Hercules,  together  with  imiDcrsonations  less 
important,  "  Salus,"  and  others.  Now  there  was  reason  for  all  this, 
because  the  time  was  a  time  (speaking  in  a  special  sense)  of  a  great 
religious  revival.     Pestilence  was  *'  a-foot,"  and  had  long  been  busy 

*  Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  page  92. 
t  The  title  is  equivalent  to  that  of  "  Prince  of  Wales"  among  ourselves. 
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among  the  people.  Eapine  and  oppression  begat  scarcity,  and 
scarcity  in  turn  begat  disease.  Many  towns  had  been  depopulated  ; 
in  Rome  itself  thousands  had  died  ;*  and  from  Rome  to  Alexandria 
fear  was  falling  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Gibbon,  who  quotes  the  letters  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, shews,  by  a  calculation  founded  on  the  number  of  applicants 
at  the  public  distribution  of  corn,  at  two  different  periods,  that 
one-half  of  Alexandria  had  perished. f  It  was  this  wide-sweeping 
plague  which  had  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Valerian,  which  incited  St.  Cyprian  to  write  his  tractatusj  De 
Mortalitate,  by  which  Rome  was  now  frightened  into  being  more 
religious ;  and  of  its  aroused  religious  feeling  these  coins  stand 
before  us  in  cAddence.  All  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon  were  invoked. 
Apollo,  under  his  own  name,  or,  as  "  Oriens," — the  Sun,  was  now 
regarded  with  even  more  than  usual  honour.  He  was  the  inflictor 
or  stayer  of  disease.  In  addition  to  the  "efhgies"  of  the  gods 
themselves,  is  to  be  noted  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  figures  of 
those  animals  which  were  consecrated  to  them.  It  is  not  hj  chance 
that  the  "  centaur"  appears  on  the  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Apollo  ;  or  the  goat  on  the  coins  of  Jupiter :  it  is  Amalthea,  his 
wet  nurse  : — 

"  Stat  quoqiie  capra  sinuil,     Nymphee  pairsse  feruntur 
Cretides  ;  infanti  lac  dedit  ilia  Jovi." 

The  stag  sacred  to  Diana  (a  goddess  who  first  appeared  on  coins 
at  this  time,  iii  consequence  of  the  plague,  because  she  also,  like 
Apollo,  was  held  to  be  a  doctor), §  was  placed  there  by  the  orders 
of  Gallienus  in  recognition  of  tlie  tutelary  deities ;  and  in  return 
for  which  piety,  he,  unworthy  as  he  was,  won  for  himself,  from  the 
flattery  of  those  about  him,  the  title  of  Conservator  pietatis. 

That  rending  asunder  of  the  empire  by  which  whole  provinces 
were  detached,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  also  receives 
illustration  from  these  coins.  Egypt,  Illyria,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  East,  fell  away  under  the  rule  of  men  whose 
ability  and  strength  of  character  had  fitted  them  to  lead  in  stormy 
times.  Of  such,  history  recognizes  nineteen  ;  true,  as  long  as  Italy 
remained  faithful  to  Gallienus,  in  the  estimation  of  history,  he 
remained  Emperor,  even  while  unable  to  hold  all  his  own  against 
his  sturdy  rivals.  Usually  they  were  men  of  obscure  birth ;  but 
obscure  birth,  in  the  difficult  passages  of  a  nation's  life,  is  no  bar 
to  a  man's  progress,  if  he  has  that  to  give  which  people  want. 
These  upstarts  in  the  provinces  were  not  contemptible,  though  they 
held  the  power  they  had  grasped  precariously  ;  and,  when  they  fell, 

*  "  Pax  igitur  Defim  quoepita,  inspectis  Sibj'llse  libris,  factnmque  Jovi  Salutari  ut  prae- 

ceptum  fuerat,  sacrificium.     Nam  ct   pcstilcntia  tanta  exstinvat,  vel  Romse,  vel  it  Achaicis 

urbibus,  ut  uno  die  quinque  millia  hominuni  pari  morbo  perient."— ^wgr.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  86. 

t  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.,  p.  365. 

X  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

§  Admiral  Smyth's  Large  Brass  Medals,  p.  286. 
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involved  half  a  province  in  the  fall.  They  had  their  use  also,  like 
posts  driven  into  the  shifting  sand  to  protect  a  sea  wall  from  the 
tidal  wave,  assertores  Romani  nominis  exsiitenmt  ;^ — the  outposts  of 
the  empire  were  safe  in  their  hands,  though  held  for  themselves, 
and  not  for  Gallienus. 

Now  Gaul,  which  never  could  endure  an  effeminate  and  frivolous 
Prince,  raised  up  in  turn  six  of  its  soldiers  to  the  imperial  purple ; 
and  of  these  six,  five  find  representatives  in  this  find  of  coins  ; 
indeed  the  bulk  of  the  whole  find  belongs  to  them.  First  of  all 
there  was  Postumus ;  as  a  Roman  general  he  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  both  Valerian  and  Gallienus ;  indeed  by  the  last  the 
care  of  his  son  had  been  entrusted  to  Postumus.  A  mere  accident, 
an  unwise  slight  put  upon  their  leader,  caused  the  soldiers  to 
assassinate  Saloninus,  and  proclaim  Postumus  their  Emperor.  For 
seven  years  he  withstood  the  forces  of  his  former  master,  and- ruled 
the  Gaulish  nations  with  wisdom.  At  length  his  subjects,  led  by 
one  LoUianus,  slew  him  :  vexed  by  the  very  goodness  of  his  reforms, 
and  being  themselves  too  fond  of  change.  His  thirty-seven  coins 
in  this  hoard  are  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  (for  the  period) 
well  executed.  Victorinus  avenged  his  death.  He  had  been 
associated  with  Postumus  in  the  holding  of  quasi-imperial  power, 
when  Postumus  found  Gallienus  pressing  him  hard ;  and  now, 
having  put  Lollianus  to  death,  he  reigned  over  the  Gauls  alone. 
Successful  as  a  general  against  the  German  tribes,  he  was  equally 
successful  in  his  rule,  and  but  for  one  act  of  unbridled  licence 
would  have  left  a  fair  name  to  posterity. t  His  coins  are  the  most 
numerous  of  all  in  this  particular  find,  and  are  generally  very 
common.  On  the  death  of  these  men,  an  armourer,  gladiorum 
armonunque  artifeoe,  named  Marius,  was  elected  to  reign  in  their 
stead,  but  his  election  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  act 
of  caprice.  One  day  washed  up  to  the  highest  place,  he  was  seen 
to  reign  the  next,  and  then  the  third  day  the  tide  ebbed,  and  down 
he  went  as  quickly,  paying  for  his  seventy  hours  of  popularity  with 
his  life.  A  fellow  who  had  worked  with  him  at  the  same  forge 
took  it,  and  took  it  with  a  sword  made  by  the  hand  of  the  mushroom 
Emperor — hie  est  gladlus,  quern  ipse  fecisfi,  was  the  man's  disdainful 
word. J  The  coins  of  Marius  are  naturally  very  rare,  and  this  find 
may  be  counted  rich  in  possessing  one.  It  represents  him  with  a 
sort  of  blacksmith  look,  but  gives  the  idea  of  even  more  than 
ordinary  blacksmith  strength, — a  fact  we  find  recorded  in  the 
Augustan  History.  This  unhappy  episode  in  king-making  probably 
led  the  Gallic  legions  on  the  next  occasion  to  invest  with  the  purple 
one  who  could  lay  claim  to  gentle  birth.  Tetricus,  the  object  of 
their   choice,    was    of  sensational   rank ;    and,    excepting    Piso,    a 

*  Trigina  Tyrartni.    Trebellius  Pollio  De  Lolliano.     A  //.,  p.  105,  vol.  ii. 
t  Trebellius  Pollio  De  Victorino.     Aug.  Hist.,  vol  ii.,  p.  1 OG. 
X  Trebellius  Pollio  De  Mario.    Aug.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  108. 
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nobleman  who  rose  up  in  Thessaly,  was  the  only  usurper  who 
enjoyed  this  distinction.  On  being  proclaimed  Augustus  by  Victoria, 
the  mother  of  Victorinus,  the  son  of  Tetricus  was  at  the  same  time 
saluted  Ctesar.  These  two  respectively  maintained  their  respective 
places  at  the  head  of  Gaulish  peoples  for  some  pears.  Having 
survived  Gallienus  and  his  successor,  at  last  they  submitted  to  the 
forces  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  glad  at  heart  to  do  so,  wearied  to 
death  as  they  Avere  by  the  unmannerly  violence  of  their  so-called 
subjects.*  Aurelian  was  politic  enough  to  build  "  the  bridge  of 
gold  "  for  their  retreat  from  a  position  they  had  learned  to  dislike. 
Eeceived  at  Rome  as  his  friends  he  treated  them  with  kindness, 
and  even  heaped  upon  them  honours.  We  learn  from  Trebellius 
PoUio  that  his  own  grandfather  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  younger  Tetricus ;  and  in  the  days  when  he  wrote  his 
history,  the  beautiful  house  between  two  groves,  which  the 
Tetrici  had  occupied  on  the  Coelian  hill,  was  still  standing. 
Here,  he  tells  us,  they  had  received  the  Emperor  as  their  guest ;  and 
on  its  walls  a  painting  was  still  to  be  seen,  in  which  Aurelian  was 
depicted  bestowing  civic  and  senatorial  dignities  on  those  from 
whom  he  had  himself  received  a  sceptre.t  AVe  have  but  four  coins 
of  Tetricus  (father  and  son)  in  this  hoard,  though  they  are  common 
enough ;  but  common  as  they  are  these  four  deserve  your  notice, 
because  Eoman  history  has  not,  in  its  pages,  so  many  of  these  pleasant 
passages  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of  one ;  and  the  account 
I  have  to  give  of  the  usurpers,  in  the  dark  days  of  Gallienus,  is 
somewhat  relieved  of  its  gloom  by  this  glance  at  the  wise  and 
humane  conduct  of  Aurelian.  I  fear  Gallienus  would  have  dealt 
with  Tetricus  very  differently.  The  letter  is  vStill  extant  which  he 
wrote  to  Celer  Varianus,  when  Ingenuus,  a  commander  in  Pannonia, 
who  had  been  chosen  Emperor  by  the  Moetian  legions,  was  defeated 
and  killed.  Its  savagery  demands  the  death  of  many  more  than 
those  who  had  appeared  in  arms.  Old  and  young  of  the  male 
sex  must  be  destroyed,  if  this  can  be  done  without  damaging  the 
reputation  of  Gallienus.  "  Whoso  has  thought  against  me,  must 
be  killed ;  whoso  has  spoken  against  me,  must  be  killed.  Mind, 
Ingenuus  was  made  an  Emperor.  Tear,  kill,  hew  in  pieces.  Art 
thou  able  to  understand  my  mind,  and  to  be  angry  with  my  anger, 
who,  with  my  own  hand  have  written  these  things  '?"J 

At  length  his  own  time  came.  Human  nature  is  often  wonder- 
fully tolerant  of  evil  in  the  great ;  its  discontent  finds  an  outlet  in 
a  subdued  growling  of  the  voice,  when  riddance  of  the  wrong-doer 

*  "  Versus  denique  illius  fertur,  quem  statnm  ad  Aurelianum  scripserat ;  eripe  me  his, 
invicte,  malis."     PoUio  cle  Tetrico  Seniore.     Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 16. 

t Trebellius  Pollio  De  Tetricis.     Augiistan  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126,  127. 

t"0ccidendu3  est,quicuiique  male  volint :  occidendus  est  quicunque  male  dixit  contra 

me Ingenuus  factus  est  Imperator.       Lacera  occide,   concide :   animum   meum 

intelligere  potes,  mea  mente  viascere,  qui  hoec  mauu  mea  scripsi."  Trebellius  PoUio  de  Ingenue. 
Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 
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might  be  had  on  terms  which  among  the  lawless  would  be  thought 
easy.  For  eight  years  after  Valerian's  disappearance  from  power 
was  Gallienus  impatiently  endured.  The  patience  of  men  was, 
indeed,  Avorn  down  to  the  quick ;  for,  while  others  were  seriously 
occupied  with  the  grave  condition  of  the  State,  he  was  enquiring, 
"  Ecquld  hahemiis  in  prandio  ?  Ecquce  voliqjtates  parata  sunt  ? 
et  quaUs  eras  erif  coana  ?  quales  Circenes  .?"*  or,  perhaps  at  the  best, 
cliscoiu'sing  with  Plotinus  regarding  a  fancy  of  his  own,  for  realizing 
in  a  ruined  city  of  Campania  the  ideal  scheme  of  Plato's  republic  ! 
But  at  length  the  end  came.  Aureolus,  the  Roman  general  in 
Illyria,  having  been  forced  by  the  troops  under  .his  command  to 
assume  the  purple,  appeared  in  force  in  Italy  itself.  The  army  of 
Gallienus  went  out  to  meet  him.  Aureolus,  worsted  in  the  fight, 
drew  back  to  Milan.  This  was  in  the  year  268.  On  the  night  of 
March  20th,  Martianus  and  Cecropius,  two  of  the  Emperor's  men — 
people  of  consequence — who  had  been  for  some  time  plotting,  now 
caused  a  false  report  of  the  unexpected  approach  of  Aureolus  to  be 
conveyed  to  Gallienus.  Gathering  together  some  of  his  troops,  he 
put  himself  at  their  head,  for  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  brave  at  times, 
and  then  it  was,  in  the  confusion  of  the  alarm,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  he  was  struck  down — as  some  said — by  the  sword  of 
Cecropius  the  Dalmatian. t  So  he  passed  away  from  this  world ; 
and  if  one  act  of  wisdom  at  the  last — as  he  lay  bleeding  his  life 
away — could  atone  for  so  many  that  were  not  wise,  his  sending  the 
imperial  insignia  to  Claudius  might  have  white-washed  a  black  name. 
Claudius,  surnamed  "  Gothicus,"  had  long  been  held  in  repute. 
The  letters  of  the  Emperors  Decius  and  Valerian,J  preserved  in  the 
Augustan  History,  shew  this ;  and,  happily  for  Rome,  he  was 
destined  to  prove  the  first  of  a  series  of  princes  who  retrieved  the 
fortunes,  and  so  postponed  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  account  of 
this  Emperor  by  Trellius  Pollio  reads  too  much  like  one  great 
glorification  of  the  man  for  us  to  accept  it  without  reserve.  The 
fact  was,  that  Claudius  had  the  merit  of  being  brother  to  Crispus, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Constantine,  in  whose  days  Pollio  wrote ; 
and  this  it  was  which  probably  tinged  his  narrative  with  an  undue 
warmth  of  colour.  But  in  verification  of  his  general  statements,  it  is 
fair  to  say  he  appeals  from  them  to  public  acts  of  the  Senate.  When 
the  election  of  Claudius  was  announced  to  them,  with  one  accord  they 

*  "  Gallieni  liwo."  —Augustan  Histor}/,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 
t  "  Gallieni  Duo."— Augustan  Histovij.  vol.  ii.,  p.  94. 

"  Divus  Claudius." — Augustan  IJistonj,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  148,  151 . 
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Claudius  Goth.      Quintillus.  Crispus. 

I  I 

duo  filii.        Claudia. =Eutropius. 
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Constantius. 
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Constantine  Augustus. 
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proceeded  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  sumptis  togis ;  and  the  letter  of 
Claudius  having  been  publicly  read,  they  write  to  him  a  reply, 
indicating  their  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  choice  which  had  been 
made  by  the  dying  Gallienus.  Besides  this,  to  the  shield  of  gold, 
whereupon  was  figured  the  likeness  of  Claudius,  tlwrace  expressa 
(which  in  the  time  of  Pollio  was  still  standing  in  the  Eoman  Curia), 
and  to  many  other  marks  of  their  esteem  he  is  able  to  point  in  support 
of  his  inflated  laudation.  It  is  true  that  vicious  and  cruel  Emj^erors 
have  had  statues  and  temples  erected  in  their  honour ;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  when  the  lion  was  dead,  and  men's  fears  were  hushed  so 
that  they  dared  to  kick  his  carcase,  then  the  statues  and  the  temples 
usually  came  down  again.  But  the  Emperor  Claudius  had  personal 
qualities  which  command  the  regard  of  even  those  who  themselves, 
perhaps,  are  the  very  op2:)osite  ;  just  as  people  may  admire  a  beautiful 
portrait,  without  feeling  the  least  concerned  at  not  possessing  like 
beauty  themselves.  Distinguished  by  a  grave  manner,  he  was  also 
distinguished  by  a  chaste  and  single  life.  With  a  ready  appetite, 
yet  he  was  sparing  in  the  use  of  wine.  In  stature  he  was  taH,  with 
bright  eyes  set  in  a  broad  and  open  countenance ;  and  withal  so 
strong  in  the  hand,  that  often  he  had  knocked  the  teeth  out  of  a 
mule's  mouth  \\\ih.  a  blow  of  his  fist.  -^ 

Gibbon  has  borrowed  an  anecdote  which  shews  the  goodness  of 
the  Emperor's  disposition.  Shortly  after  his  accession  an,  old  Avoman 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  complained  that  a  general  of  Gallienus 
had  obtained  her  patrimony  by  an  arbitrary  grant.  This  was  no 
other  than  Claudius  himself.  Blushing  at  the  reproach,  he  deserved 
the  confidence  she  had  reposed  in  his  equity ;  for  his  confession  of 
the  act  was  accompanied  by  an  ample  restitution. 

On  attaining  supreme  power,  after  disj)osing  of  Aureolus,  he 
soon  found  occupation  for  all  his  energy,  strength,  and  skill  in 
beating  back  a  horde  of  Goths  who  again  were  over-running  the 
Empire,  in  numbers  that  appeared  overwhelming.  At  ISTaissus,  a 
city  of  Dardaina,  he  succeeded  in  routing  them,  and  in  a  manner  so 
decided,  as  deservedly  to  obtain  the  epithet  which  hereafter  for  ever 
was  to  be  associated  with  his  name.  The  letter  which  Claudius 
Gothicus  wrote  to  the  Senate  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  afl'ords 
a  view  of  the  estimate  he  formed  of  the  risk  he  was  about  to 
encounter. 

"  Conscript  Fathers,  listen  to  those  who  are  fighting.  320,000 
armed  barbarians  have  invaded  Eoman  soil.  These,  if  I  beat,  you 
in  turn  will  award  me  merit.  If  I  shall  not  beat  them  : — be 
mindful  that  I  am  fighting  after  a  Gallienus.  The  whole  republic 
is   weary.     We  shall  be  fighting  after   Valerian,    after    Ingenuus, 

after  a  hundred  others,  who  out  of  contempt  for  Gallienus 

as  a  prince  fell  away  from  the  Eepublic.  Neither  shields,  nor  darts, 
nor  lances  are  left  to  us.     Gaul  and  Spain — the  strength  of  the 

•  *•  pivus  Claxidxas." —Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  148. 
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Republic — Tetricus  occupies ;  and  all  our  archers  (it  is  a  disgrace  to 
say  it)  Zenobia  lias.     What  we  can  do — this  is  great  enough  for  us."- 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  jjoeticus  stilus,  as  Pollio  calls  it, 
was  much  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  thus  discounted,  the  letter 
reads  ever  like  the  modest  despatch  of  an  earnest  man,  who  was 
bent  on  doing  his  best  under  trying  circumstances. t  That  which 
he  wrote  to  Junius  Broccus,  announcing  his  splendid  victory,  I  must 
acknowledge  reminds  me  less  of  the  simplicity  of  Julius  Caesar's 
style ;  but  a  victory  which  swept  his  enemy  clean  away  was  perhaps 
some  excuse  for  elated  expressions.  There  was  nothing  figurative 
in  the  fact. 

The  coins  of  Claudius  Gothicus  in  this  hoard  number  thirty- 
three,  among  which  I  find  sixteen  different  reverses.  Let  me 
briefly  draw  attention  to  some  of  them.  On  the  death  of  Gallienus, 
as  now  representing  legitimate  power,  Claudius  Gothicus  set  himself 
to  chastise  Aureolus,  the  lUyrian  peace-breaker.  At  a  point  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Bergamo,  where  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Adda, 
a  battle  took  place  between  their  resj^ective  armies,  and  Aureolus 
was  defeated  and  slain.  This  bridge,  when  Trebellius  Pollio  wrote, 
was  called  Pons  Aureoli ;  and  an  existing  Italian  village  still 
contains  within  its  name  of  Pontirolo  an  unsuspected  memorial  of 
the  defeated  general.  It  is  probable  that  the  coin  in  this  hoard 
which  bears  the  legend  mars  vltor  was  struck  to  commemorate  the 
success  of  Claudius  in  avenging  his  predecessor's  death. 

Others  read  thus  fides  militvm  and  fides  exercit.  Fides, 
was  the  impersonation  of  good  faith  ;  and  to  place  her  effigy  on  the 
coins,  with  this  inscription,  was  to  remind  a  fickle  soldiery,  as  often 
as  they  fingured  the  money,  of  the  oath  by  which  they  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the  Emperor.  Four  more  of  the 
coins  have  the  words  pax  avg  [vsti]  on  the  reverse ;  what  is  more 
likely  than  that  these  were  struck  on  the  happy  termination  of  the 
Gothic  inroad,  when  a  real  sense  of  security  was  restored  to  the 
panic-struck  city  %  The  reign  of  Claudius  was  so  short,  and  the 
events  in  it  so  cons23icuous,  that  these  ascriptions  are  not  mere  guess- 
work. Belonging  to  the  same  incident  are  the  coins  which  read 
*'  felicitas  avg,"  and  laetitia  avg  ;  public  happiness  and  gaiety 
were  the  obvious  results  of  peace,  and  to  ascribe  to  Claudius 
Augustus  these  results  was  but  giving  him  his  due.  Again,  annona 
avg,  (for  Annona  Augusti)  is  a  legend  inscribed  on  tln-ee  more. 
The  "  Annona  "  was  the  cpiantity  of  corn  required  each  year  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Emperor  to 
take  care  this  amount  was  provided  by  supplies  from  Alexandria 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  wlien  it  was  provided,  there  was  policy  in 
issuing  money  bearing  an  inscription  which  was  a  pledge  to  the 
public  that  plenty  had  been  secured.    Then,  lastly,  there  is  one  coin 

"  *  Divus  Claudius."     Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14.3. 
t  '*  Divus  Claudius."    AuguUan  History,  p.  144,  vol.  ii. 
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more  of  this  Emperor  about  which  I  desire,  to  speak ;  it  bears  the 
single  word  "  consecratio."  This  was  struck  Anno  Domini  270, 
the  year  in  which  Claudius  died.  Smitten  by  the  plague,  at 
Sirmium,  he  succumbed  to  the  attack,  and  according  to  popular 
belief,  left  the  earth  to  take  his  seat  among  the  immortal  gods.* 
Thenceforward  he  was  known  as  Diviis  Claudius ;  and  the  eagle, 
with  outstretched  wings,  figured  on  coins  of  the  "consecration 
type,"  was  an  image  of  the  living  eagle,  which  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  Emperor,  was  let  loose  from  the  siunmit  of  his  funeral  pyre ; 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  conveyed  the  illustrious 
spirit  of  the  departed  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Of  the  seven  remaining  coins  much  need  not  be  said.  They 
were  struck  in  the  name  of  Quintillus,  a  brother  of  the  deified 
Claudius,  who  most  unwisely  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
Augustus,  when  he  learned  that  Claudius  had  been  taken  ad 
Deos,  atque  ad.  sidera.  Pollio  says  that  it  had  been  the  wish  of 
Claudius  to  have  his  brother  associated  with  him  in  the  empire,  that 
he  even  consulted  the  oracle  about  it  ;t  and  he  expresses^his  own 
opinion  of  the  high  merit  of  Quintillus,  by  saying  that  the 
sovereignty  would  have  been  bestowed  on  him,  by  the  judgment  of 
all,  even  had  he  not  been  brother  of  the  well-beloved  Claudius.  A 
short  reign  of  seventeen  days  closed  his  career.  Shewing  himself 
strict  in  rule  towards  a  soldiery,J  who  were  ever  more  apt  to  look 
for  bribes  than  blows  from  a  new  master,  he  was  quickly  set  aside, 
when  it  was  found  that  Aurelian  had  secured  more  largely  the 
popular  suffrage.  Whether  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  was 
killed  by  others,  seems  uncertain ;  I  believe  both  statements  have 
been  made. 

His  coins  are  more  often  found  in  France  than  England.  With 
us  they  are  not  common.  They  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
Claudius  only  by  name,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this,  require  from 
us  no  special  notice. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  handed  down  to  us  by  history,  relating 
to  the  persons  in  whose  name  these  coins  were  issued — facts  which, 
in  my  opinion,  clothe  them  with  so  much  interest. 

The  true  numismatist  must  be  an  archaeologist ;  and  archaeology 
is  no  mere  blind  worship  of  something  because  it  is  old.  The 
Roman  mile-stone  in  the  town  museum  belongs  to  the  same  period  and 
people  :  it  is  a  far  greater  curiosity ;  but  it  just  wants  the  connection 
vdih.  some  historical  incident  or  personage  which  the  coins  possess  : 

"  The  medal  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 
Through  climes  and  ages  bear  each  form  and  name. 
In  one  short  view  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie. " 

*  "  Affectus  morbo  mortales  reliquit,  et  familiare  virtutibus  suis  petiit  ccelum."  Divus 
Claudius.    Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147. 

t"  Divus  Claudius."    Augustan  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  145. 
X  Quodes  gravem  et  serium  contra  milites  o&tendrat.    Augustan  History,  p.  147.,  vol.  ii. 
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History  -vnihout  coins  would  bs  rather  like  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated 
London  Xci.cs  with  most  of  the  illustrations  cut  out. 

And  if  our  survey  of  mankind  in  that  portion  of  the  third 
century  to  which  we  have  been  drawn  be  not  altogether  pleasing, 
let  us  not  become  hard  in  judging  it.  EecoUect,  the  circumstances 
of  life  are  the  mould  in  wliich  human  life  is  shaped.  That  which 
Laiy  Mary  TTortley  Montagu  wrote,  after  her  travels,  "  I  have  heen 
all  over  the  world,  and  found  only  men  and  teamen"  we  must  say, 
if  we  are  candid,  whether  we  look  at  the  actors  in  the  third  century 
or  the  nineteenth — ^just  as  Leicestershire — when  these  coins  were 
buried,  was  a  very  different  district  from  the  Leicestershire  which 
our  agriculture,  our  architecture  and  science  have  put  their  stamp 
on  ;  and  yet  the  geological  formation  remains  identically  the  same  : 
so  human  nature  in  a  Claudius  and  Gallienus  is  the  same  ingTedient 
we  recognize  in  ourselves,  with  one  thing  wanting  only — the  elevating 
influence  of  our  Divine  Eeligion. 


COI^'S  FOUXD  AT    LUTTERWORTH  SOMETIME  IX  THE 
SUMMER  OF  1569. 


Emperors. 

Usurpers  ix  Gacl. 

Number. 

I. 

TIBIYS  YOLYSIAXTS. 

1 

n. 

VALERIAN  VS. 

1         3 

III. 

GALLIENVS. 

1       36 

i. 

„     SALONIKA  (^fe  of 

Gallienus). 

1 

5. 

„     SALONINVS  ^son  of 

Gallienus). 

1 

6. 

POSTVMVS. 

37 

7. 

VICTORINVS. 

130 

8. 

MARIVS. 

1 

9. 

TETRICVS,  Senr. 

1 

10. 

TETRICVS,  Junr. 

3 

XL 

CLAVDIVS  GOTHICYS. 

1       33 

12. 

QVIN'TILLVS. 

i        7 

1 
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Inventory  of  St.  Manjs  Benedictine  Nunnery,  at  Langley,  Co. 
Leicester,  IJfSo. — Edited  by  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D., 
E.S.A.,  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  Author  of 
Sacred  Archceology. 

[Before  printing  the  document  contributed  by  Mr.  Prebendary 
Walcott,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  prefatory  note  upon  tlie  Priory 
itself.  Although  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  j^unnery  of 
Laugley  was  founded  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  Canute,  by 
AVilliam  Pantulf,  it  is  more  probably  true,  that  it  was  founded 
by  his  descendant  of  the  same  name,  in  or  about  the  year  1100. 
William  Pantulf,  Lord  of  Bredon,  and  Burgia  his  wife,  about 
that  date  founded  this  Priory  at  Langley,  for  Benedictine 
Nuns.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  founded 
for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  the  founders,  and  of  tlieir 
ancestors.  It  was  at  once  endowed  with  the  Church  Qf  Little 
Dalby,  Leicestershire,  with  six  oxgangs  of  land  and  the  tofts 
and  crofts  thereto  belonging.  It  was  further  endowed  Avith  the 
whole  of  Langley  Wood,  Avith  four  bovates  of  land  in  that 
lordship,  and  with  the  site  of  a  Avater  mill. 

About  the  year  1180,  William  de  Ferrariis,  Earl  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  contirmed  to  the  Nuns  this  site  of  the  Nunnery, 
and  all  that  Avas  given  them  by  William  Pantulf. 

In  1220  AA-e  find  the  Nuns  possessed  the  Church  of  Diseworth. 

Iq  1235,  Robert  Grossteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  gaA^e  the  Prioress  a 

conhrmation   of  their   two    Churches    of    Somerby  and   Little 

Dalby. 

We  find  further  addition  to  the  Temporalities  of  the  House,  which 

in  the  year  1290  yielded  in  this  county  i:17  8s.  9d.  annually. 

In  1-46-1  the  Nuns  Avere  confirmed  in  their  property  by  a  decree  of 

King  Edward  lY. 
The  Nuns  appear  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  oavu 

Prioress,  leave  being  first  had  from  the  Patron. 
Dugdale  gives  the  following  as  Prioresses  : — 

Burgia,  occurs  1229. 

Eoesia,  Prioress  in    1230. 

Isabella  de  Lent,  elected 1236. 

She  AA'as  living  in  1260. 

Juliana  de  Ursula,  elected   1268. 

Christiana 1280. 

Alicia  Gitlbrd   1302. 

Roesiall 1333. 

Margaret  SalhoAve,  Prioress  in     1429. 
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By  the  aid  of  the  Document  given  below  we  can  add  to  this 
imperfect  list : — 

Margaret  Bellers,  resigned   14^5. 

Anne  Shafton,  elected 1 485. 

According  to  the  Valor  Ecdesiasticus. — Dulcissima  Booth  was 
Prioress  in  1535. 

In  1535,  the  Patronesses  of  Langley  were,  the  wife  of  Sir  F. 
Bigot,  and  her  sisters,  co-heiresses.  The  annual  receipts  derived 
from  lands,  rectories,  &c.,  amounted  to  £34  6s.  2d.,  the  pay- 
ments, £4  18s.  9d.,  the  clear  yearly  value  being  £29  7s.  5d. 
At  that  time  there  were  eight  religious  in  the  IS^unnery  :  so  we 
see  the  intention  of  the  founders  had  been  carried  out.  The 
value  of  the  demesne  lands  at  the  Dissolution  (1535)  was 
£7  5s.  4|d.,  and  they  were  then  granted  to  Thomas  Grey. 
Langley  Priory,  now  called  Langley  Hall,  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Grey  family  until  the  year  1686,  when  the 
property  was  sold  to  Eichard  Cheslyn,  Esqr.,  for  i:7769  17s.  6d. 
From  the  descendants  of  that  gentleman  it  passed  into  the 
possession  by  purchase  of  the  late  John  Shakespeare,  Esqr.,  of 
Lount,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. — Thomas  North,] 

The  following  document  is,  I  believe,  unique  ;  at  least,  in  the  course 
of  long  research,  I  have  never  found  a  similar  account  of  the  entire 
furniture  of  a  convent  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  It 
furnishes  two  more  names  of  Prioresses  to  the  list  given  in  the 
Monasticon  and  by  Nichols.  I  have  simply  transcribed  the  MS. 
in  full,  and  appended  a  few  illustrative  notes. 

In  festo  Gervasi  et  Prothasi  A°  Domini  Mcccclxxxv.^^. 
LANGLEY.     The  enventory  of  the  gods  that  longe  to  y®  place 
of  Langeley  at.  y®  enteryng  of  dame  Anne  Shafton  into  y®  otfys  and 
charge  of   y®  priorscyppe  after  y®  resignacion  of  dame  Mergate 
Bellers. 

To  y®  chyrch  Ffyrste  for  y®  gods  y^  ij  masse  boks,  ij  chalys, 
V  auter  clothys  whereof  ijjj  ben  of  twyll  and  j  of  diapur  and  ij 
clothys  of  twyll  callyd  Letter  Clothys^. 

For  ye  seint  clothes.  A  schete  for  y®  sepulchre  and  anoder  for 
Sent  Katherine  ande  a  large  olde  schete,  ij  towells  of  twlle  for 
howslyng  towels  y^  ij  mondey  towells^  of  twyll  and  j  of  pleyne  cloth 
and  iij  towells  for  y®  lavatorie'^  and  j  of  pleyne  cloth  and  for  the 
same  ij  olde  toAvells. 

Yiij  paynteyd^  clothys  grete  and  smale  for  y*^  auter  and  ij  for  y® 

(!)  Cloths  with  mottoes  woven  into  them,  allusive  to  the  founders  or  donors  See  in 
Dugdale's  Baronage  a  list  of  those  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Salisbury. 

(2)  The  Dominicum  Sacr.  Arch.,  157,  490. 

(3)  The  purificatory  for  cleansing  the  vessels,  mundatorium.— »9acr.  Arch.,  488. 

("4)  The  laver  near  "the  altar  called  in  the  Cistercian  Use  the  piscina"  a  laver  of  mastlin." 
—MS.  Inv.,  Radforde.  A  basin  and  laver  of  brass.— 76.,  Strelton.  ij  towels  for  the  lavatory. 
lb.,  Gillingham. 

(.5)  Cloth  painted  in  oil  in  imitation  of  tapsetry.  "  A  painted  cloth  hanging  before  the 
altar."— Jtf-S.  Inv.  Wattonbury. 
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Sepulchre  and  ij  for  y^  ends  of  ye  same  j  of  blake  w[ih]veleur  for 
y®  rege  and  ij  of  rede  silke  for  y^  bowys. 

A  blew  clothe  of  sylke  for  y^  hee  auter  with  iijj  bolyons  of 
silver  and  gylte  and  vj  smale  bolyons  of  y^  same  and  pon  y^  same 
clothe  ij  clothys  for  y®  same  auter  namyd  golde  clothys  anoder  clothe 
[for]  y®  same  auter  of  sewed  werke. 

[OrnJaments  [for]  y^'  auter.  a  fronted  of  peryls.  A  towel  of 
[twy]lle.  A  front  of  chamlet  brodyred  with  bulheds  y^  towell  ys 
of  pleyne  ....  iiij  fronteys  of  grene  damaske  pondered  with  swanys 
and  egyls  with  iij  towels  wer  of  j  ys  twyll  and  ij  playne  cloth, 
iiij  frontys  of  blake  pondered  with  sAvanys  and  rosys  y<^  towles  of 
y-em  ijj  qI  pleyne  clothe  and  j  of  twylle.  iij  fronts  of  sewed  werke 
with  j  towell  of  twyll  and  ij  of  pleyne  cloth.  A  frunte  of  clothe 
of  golde  with  a  towell  of  twyll. 

SuRPLYS.     ij  surplys  with  slevys.     v.  corporasse  casys. 

Vestments.  A  Vestment  of  blew  silke  brodyst  complete  with 
all  y*  longyth  to  hyt.'^  A  vestiment  of  grene  velwett  complete  with 
a  crucifixe  of  silver  and  gylte  a  pon  y^  amys.  A  complete  vestiment 
of  red  velwet.  A  vestiment  of  swede^  werke  complete.  A  vesti- 
ment of  blake  damaske  brodyrt  with  rosys  and  sterys.^  A  complete 
vestiment  of  white  brodrte  with  red  trwlufys.^^  A  nolde  vestiment 
of  blake  silke  and  rede  complete.  A  nolde  vestiment  of  yowlow 
silke  complete.  A  nolde  chesable  of  cloth  of  golde  lyneyd  with 
blew  silke. 

Cope  a  quere^^  cope  of  red  yowlow  and  white.  A  cope  of  blake 
wostyd.     A  cope  of  grene  damaske. 

Tynnakyls.^^  ij  of  blake  wostyd  with  ij  allys  and  ij  payr  for  y® 
amys.  A  stole  and  a  fanns.^^  ij  tynnakls  of  burde  alisondrie.^^  A 
stole  and  ij  phanens.^^  ij  tynnakyls  of  yowlow  silke.  iiij  pelows 
rede  silke,  [wer]  of  j  of  blake  wolstyd  for  y®  cross. 

Lentyx  clothys  i  complete  vestiment  of  white  sewde  warke. 
j  auter  cloth  ande  vale  of  y^  same  ;  j  white  and  ij  blew  clothys  to 
kever^^  and  auter  y^  ymags  in  lenten  seysyn.^^  ij  curten  for  y^  quere. 
xviij  pesys  of  lynyne  to  kever  y®  \mags  with  in  y^  same  sesyne.^^ 

BANEES.  iii  Clothys  for  a  baner  stayned,  and  j  blew  silke  for 
y®  Crosse,  j  Paxbrede  with  j  towell  of  silke  therto  iiij  basyns  of 
Copur  and  gylte  for  y^  auter.  iij  Peyr  of  tabuls  for  y^  auter  and 
viij  coverlets  grete  and  smale  for  y''  Kyrke.  j  gret  cloth  of  rede 
pouderyd  with  herts  beds  and  boturfleys.^^ 

(6)  Frontale  apparatus  pendens  in  fronte  altaris  quiali^s  dicitur  palla,  Lt/nden,  1.  iii., 
t.  27,  gl.  "i  "-Sacr.  Arch.,  289 

(7)  Nullus  missam  cantet  sine  amiotu,  sine  alba,  stola,  fanone  et  casula.  Horn,  de  cur. 
past,  ad  presb.  Cone.  viii.  c  34.  Vestimentum  the  chasuble  cum  appendiciis  x  amictibus, 
albis,  cingulis,  manipulis  et  stolis.     L<yndu.  1.  iii.  tit.  xxii.  p.  252. 

(8)     Sewed.  (9)     Stars.        (10)    True-love  knots. 

(11)     Choir.  Cappa  in  choro.     Sacerdos  extra  tenipess  Missaj,  dum  exercet  divina  officia, 

praesertim  dum  ministrat  incensuni  ad  altare,  vel  (licit  collectas  ulitur  capa.     Lyndu.  u.  s. 

(12)     Vestis  subdiaconalis,  qua  utitur  in  officiando  sacredoti  ad  missam.     Ibid. 

(13;    Brodura  Alexandrise— an  embroidered  stuff  from  Alexandria.     Sacr.  Arch.  ii. 

(14)    Maniple.    Sacr.  Archceol.,2Ti.         (15)    Cover.         (16)    Season.        (18)    Butterflies. 
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JuELLYS  AND  RELYKYS  j  beiyng  Ciosse  of  Copur  and  gylde  to 
sett  a  poll  a  staff.  THE  RELYKES.  A  crosse  of  sylver  plate  and 
gylte  set  with  perlys  and  preciosys  stonys  and  with  a  peso  of  y® 
holy  Crosse  in  y®  myddyste.  A  dowbulP^  crosse  of  silver  and  a 
lytyll  crosse  with  ij  rubes  and  iii  safres.^^  A  fowr  cornelde^^  tabull 
with  iij  berells  and  a'preciosys  stone.  A  lyttyll  boxe  of  silver  y® 
myddyste  of  byrrall  with  a  preciosys  bone  y^®  yne.  A  berall  stone 
with  howle  of  a  myrakyle  of  our  laydy  of  y^  place  of  Eome.  A 
harte  of  sylver  gylte  and  a  nanielyd  and  a  dragon  a  pon  with  a 
nemeraude^^  and  a  ruby.  A  comb  of  yvery.  iiij  bursys^^  with 
reliques  and  a  bagge  and  white  purse  with  reliques.  A  payr  of  ivery 
tabuls-^  of  y®  assumpcion  of  our  laydy.  i  peyr  of  sensures^^  a 
schyppe'^^  and  crismatory  a  schandeler  with  a  nymage  for  y®  hee 
auter.  A  shandeler  with  a  pryket  for  a  serge,  iij  chandelers  for 
y®  quere.  A  aniese  and  relyke  cover  of  red  velvett  with  a  scheld 
of  golde.     A  white  clothe  of  sypurs^'^  for  y®  pixe. 

The  juels  of  y^  place,  j  standyng  cope  keveryd  of  sylver  & 
gylte  A  pese  with  a  kever  gylte  both  with  in  &  with  owt.  iij 
pleyne  pesys  of  sylver  ij  salts  keveryd  of  silver  Y  masers  and  xj 
silver  sponys  of  j  sorte  and  xj  silver  sponys  of  a  noder  sorte  and 
iij  olde  sponys. 

The  stuffe  y"^  wes  lefte  in  y^  olde  priorys  chambur.  A 
fydur  bed  ct  a  matres  ij  blankets  iiij  schets  ij  belews  iiij  ceverlets  iii 
curtens  j  tester  j  seller  bordet-^  ande  bolstur  to  y*  longing  to  hur 
owne  bed.  y®  secunde  bed  in  liur  chambur  a  matres  a  blanket 
ii  coverlets  ij  schets  j  bolstur.  vi  qwechyns  iiij  covrys  i  nalmare^^ 
ij  bordys  ij  trestures  a  scherer  a  schover  to  hete  water  a  trape^^  to 
schaufife  mete.  A  primer  of  salysbere  use  a  quere  of  comendacyons 
The  bedyng  of  y®  place  ii  feder  bedds  j  with  a  teke  y®  toder  with 
a  case  of  herdon^^  cloth  v  febuU  matres  &  v  bostyrs  to  y^™.  ij 
sympul  qwylts  vj  olde  torne  &  owtterley^^  worne  blanketts.  Cover- 
letts  a  large  coverlet  of  red  &  blew  with  rosys  and  crossys  A  tapett 
of  y®  same  j  large  coverlett  of  rede  and  yowlow  with  tiowrs  deluce.^'^ 
A  tapett  of  y®  same  A  large  coverlett  of  blew  &  better  blew  with 
swanys  and  coks^*  A  tapett  of  y®  same  A  coverlett  of  grcne  & 
yowlow  with  borys^^  and  draguyns  A  tapett  of  y®  same  A  cover- 
lett of  red  c'C'  blew  A  coverlet  of  ostrych  fydyrs^*^  &  crownyd  Emmys^'^ 
A  coverlet  of  grene  &  yowlow  with  vynys  t't  rosys  A  coverlet  of 
grene  c^-  yowlow  with  lylys  &  SAvannys  A  coverlet  of  blewe  &  white 
whyl  knotts^^  and  rosys  A  coverlet  of  red  &  white  with  traylest^^ 
and  bryds.    A  coverlet  of  red  and  blew  with  sternys"**^  &  white  rosys 

(19;    Double.  (20)     Sapphires.         (21)    Cornered.        (22)     Emerald. 

(23)     Burse  or  purse.— .Sarr.  ^rcA.,  67.5.         (24)  Carved  tablets.        (25)    Censers. 

(26)     A  ship  or  boat  for  incense.     Sacr.  Arch.,  5;^8.  (27)     Fine  gauze  or  lawn. 

(28)    Boarded  selour  or  covering  over  the  head  of  a  bed.    Sacr.  Arch.,  .533. 

(29)     An  aumbry  or  cupboard.  (30)     A  flat  dish.  (31)     Hempen. 

(32)    "Utterly.         C-v:,)     De  lys  OY^eWces.        (34)     Cocks.        (35)    Boars. 

(36)    Feathers.        (37)     The  Monogram  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.         (38)    Wheel  knots. 

(39)  (10) 
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in  mydyst  A  coverlet  of  yowlow  &  grene  with  egyles  and  emmys 
y^  liys  to  sey  xiiij  coverlets  in  y®  liowse  &  v  tapetts  &  vj  smale 
olde  coverlets  for  y^^  labuers.^^  v.  coveryngs  of  bedds  yat  liys  to  sey 
A  CO  very  ng  of  red  saye  a  coveryng  of  panes'*^ .  of  red  &  grene  & 
white  saye.  A  coveryng  of  grene  saye  with  small  bryds*'^  of  white 
a  coveryng  of  red  &  blake  saye  a  Coveryng  of  red  and  blew  poudyrd 
white  Esses^*  and  sterys.     A  blewe  saye  with  a  red  dragne. 

Thi']  STUFFp]  OF  SCHETS.*^  xj  sniale  schets  y*  hys  to  sey  v  payrs 
&  a  lialfe  a  payre  of  new  schets  of  ij  webbys  &  a  halfe  ix  flaxon 
schets  for  holfade  y*  hys  to  sey  iiij  payr  &  a  halfe  &  v  herdon 
schets  &  a  olde  torne  flaxon  schete.  V.  payr  of  herdon  schets 
occupied  a  pon  servauntes  bedds. 

Pelowes  ij  pelowes  of  downs  in  fustion  coveryd  with  holonde 
cloth  &  ij  swan  belows  covereyd  with  fustion  viij  large  pelows 
coveryd  with  cloth  iiij  belows  of  smaler  quantitie  &  vj  smale  occu- 
pyed  in  diverse  places. 

BoRDE  CLOTHES  ij  schorte  borde  clothys  of  twylle  &  ij  long  of 
twyllie  vij  borde  clothys  of  pleyne  clothe  v  borde  clothys  of  herdon 
cloth. 

TowELLES  ij  long  towels  of  towylle  &  ij  of  plene^^  cloth  vij 
smale  schorte  towels. 

Basyxs  iij  basyns  of  maselyn  pounesed  iij  yewers  &  iij  pasyns. 
a  brkyn*^  yewer  vij  halowe  basynnes  grette  &  smale  vij  schandelers 
a  lytelon.^^ 

ij  grete  brasse  potts  iij  potts  of  a  myddyll  sorte  iij  smale  potts  a 
posnett*^  a  grete  gratyr^^  ij  grete  pannes  ij  smale  pannysa  caldryne 
a  skellte^i  ij  spytts  j  olde  spyt  a  lytell  gaubarle^-  of  heme  a  fryn<T 
panne  a  dresyng  knyfe  ij  hackyng  knyfys  a  flecheyng  haxe  iij  payr 
of  potte  hokes  a  flesche  hoke  a  schomer^"^  a  droppyng  panne  iij  pott 
hoks.  Pewtre  ij  schargyres^*  xvj  brode  dyschys  j  &  xx  podegeres^^ 
X  sawserers  Brew  house  a  gret  massyng^^  lede  of  ij  qwarters  a  gret 
^ed  for  ye.  same  vi  wortte^"  leads  in  fourne  a  massyng  fatte  a 
yerling^^  fatte  a  Keymlin^^  to  clenserne.  A  scaldyng  led  or  a 
leven  ledd.  Viij  halfe  quarter  sekks.  iij  smale  seks.  Whete  v 
quarters  in  rye  vj  stryks  in  malte  xvj  quartyrs  in  pese  iij  quarters 
a  bulchyn^^  xiij  Kye  iij  heyferys  ij  sterys  viij  twyntyures^i  v  cafys 
xiij  oxen  iiij  horsys  a  blynde  olde  horse  &  mare  a  stage^-  a  foles. 
xl  scheppe  ij  of  wer  of  a  rame  v  weddyres^'^  xi  hoggs  &  vxx  ewys 

(41)     Labourers.  (42)     Stripes.  (43)    Birds. 

(44)    Capital  letters  S.S.  (4.5)     Sheets.  (46)     Plain 

(47)    Broken.  (48)      Alittle  one. 

(49)     Chandelier  or  branch.  (50)    A  lille  pot. 

(51)  Pot  with  a  long  handle.  (52)  A  rack  of  iron  in  a  chimney. 

(54;    Charger.  (55)     Poringer.  (53)     Skimmer, 

(56)  Mash  vat. 
(h7)  For  vegetables.    Colewortis  a  name  at  Portsmouth  for  the  site  of  a  friary  garden 
(.58)    Brewing  vat.  (59)     A  tub— Kemelin  in  Chaurer. 

(80)     Bull  Calf.  (61)     Two  winters' old. 

(62)    A  gelded  bull. 
63)    A  sheep  one  year  old. 
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iij  borjs^*  viij  sowys  &  of  storer  war  vj  and  xx  a  gese  and  a  gander  iiij 
doggs  a  drake  coks  and  xvj  hennys  iiij  caponys. 

iii  qnesyns^^  of  olde  red  saye  ij  smale  quechyns  enbroidred  &  ij 
qwechyns  namyde  Seynt  Nicolas  qwechyns. 


(64)     Boars. 


(65)     Cushions. 
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Mr.  Doncaster,  Silver-street,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  BasAvell,  Newark. 
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The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
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The  Report. 

In  their  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  your  Committee  have  to  submit  to  you 
a  much  shorter  roll  of  new  members  than  is  usual,  and  they  regi'et  that  they 
have  to  record  the  deaths  of  three  members  long  connected  with  the  Society, 
viz. ,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Massingberd, 
and  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Giles.  The  two  former  were  Vice-Presidents,  and 
the  latter  an  Honorary  Local  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

In  Chancellor  Massingberd  the  Society  loses  one  of  its  earliest  supporters, 
a  Vice-President  of  more  than  twenty  years  standing,  a  valued  contrii)utor  to 
its  publications,  and  a  frequent  attendant  both  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of 
your  Committee  and  also  of  the  Annual  General  Meetings,  one  whose  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  Theological  learning,  and  with  the  history  of  this 
county,  with  which  his  family  have  been  connected  for  many  generations,  and 
one  whose  refined  Christian  courtesy  and  tender  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others  endeared  him  to  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him.  Two  of 
the  late  Chancellor's  Papers — one  read  at  Nottingham,  in  1853,  The,  Birthplace 
of  Cranmer,  and  second  read  at  Horncastle,  in  1858,  The  Castle  of  Bolinghroke 
and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in  Lincolnshire,  have  appeared  in  the  Society's 
publications.  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  complete  his 
long  promised  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Hill,  which  would  have  been  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  History  of  our  County. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  report  the  works  in  the  north-western 
transept  of  the  Cathedral  have  been  completed.  The  restoration  is  on 
the  w^hole  most  pleasing.  The  chaste  colouring  of  the  vaulting,  and  the 
delicate  contrast  between  the  stone  work  and  the  shaftlets  of  gray  marble, 
produce  an  excellent  effect.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  work  of  restoration 
was  not  allowed  to  proceed  a  little  too  far,  when  the  old  glass  in  the  north 
rose,  and  the  small  lancets  over  the  great  north  door  were  allowed  to  undergo  a 
course  of  washing.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  a  system  of  pointing  has  been 
adopted  in  this  restoration  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  old  work,  and 
presents  an  appearance  of  rudeness  of  treatment  which  harmonizes  but  little 
with  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral.  We  also  feel  sorry  that  the  pavements  of  the 
chapels  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept  have  been  refaced  and  relaid, 
some  vestiges  and  reminiscences  of  the  past  of  considerable  interest  having,  it 
is  feared,  disappeared. 

In  Lincoln,  two  new  churches — St.  Martin's  and  St.  Mark's — have  been 
finished,  as  has  also  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-  Wigford. 
Notices  of  these  churches  and  also  of  other  restorations,  which  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  will  be  appended  to  this  report. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  Holbeach,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  considering  the  remote  part  of  the  county  in 
which  the  meeting  was  held,  the  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends  was 
good,  numbering  as  they  did  nearly  50.  Perhaps  no  district  in  England  of 
the  same  extent  can  show  so  interesting  a  group  of  churches  as  those  visited 
on  the  former  day.      They  may  be  noted  as  instructive  specimens  of  the 
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Transitional  period,  the  architectnre  of  which  has  been  the  special  study  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  whose  services  as  guide  on  both  days  the  Society  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure. 

The  churches  visited  on  the  5th  of  June  were  those  of  Holheach, 
Whaplode,  Fleet,  Gedney,  Long  Sutton,  Tydd  St.  Mary,  and  Tydd  St.  Giles. 

In  the  evening  a  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow, 
Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq.,  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Clements, 
and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Brook. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the 
following  Address,  by  the  Vicar  of  Holbeach  : — 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Holbeach  we  give  you  a  hearty  welcome 
to  our  town.  Your  visit  as  a  Diocesan  Societj^  helps  to  foster  in  this  extreme 
part  of  the  Diocese  a  feeling  of  close  union  with  the  centre  and  the  other  parts 
of  it.  The  churches  of  this  district  furnish  abundant  material  for  architectural 
study,  and  we  are  convinced  that  your  inspection  and  description  of  them  will 
deepen  the  interest  and  veneration  for  them  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  parishes  already  feel,  and  will  tend  to  stimulate  exertions  for  the 
restoration  of  such  as  require  it  to  their  pristine  gi'andeur  as  a  worthy  memorial 
of  their  pious  and  skilled  founders  and  architects.  The  restoration  of  our  own 
parish  church  has  been  the  object  of  our  most  anxious  care,  and  Ave  trust  that 
what  has  been  already  accomplished  Avill  meet  with  your  approval.  We  rejoice 
that  we  of  this  generation  should  have  the  privilege,  responsible  though  it  be, 
of  restoring  such  a  noble  House  of  God  to  its  ancient  beauty.  We  bid  you 
God  speed  in  your  special  work." 

This  was  received  by  the  Right  Rev.  President,  who  requested  the 
Archdeacon  of  Stow  to  read  the  following  reply  : — 

"  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Holheach. 

**  Gentlemen, — We  thank  you  heartily  for  your  address,  assuring  us  that 
our  visit  to  your  town  is  acceptable  to  you,  and  bidding  us  welcome.  As  the 
action  of  our  Society  extends  over  the  whole  Diocese  of  Lincoln  we  gradually 
visit  every  portion  of  it,  whence  our  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture  is 
materially  increased,  and  many  pleasant  friendships  are  engendered  and  main- 
tained. The  churches  of  South  Holland  are  far-famed  for  their  gi-andeur  and 
beauty,  and  those  we  propose  to  visit  in  an  adjoining  county  will  well  bear 
comparison  with  these,  so  that  we  cannot  fail  to  be  gi-atified  by  their  careful 
examination  during  our  two  days'  stay  at  Holbeach.  Knowing  what  your  own 
grand  old  church  was,  and  what  it  now  is,  we  very  Avarmly  congratulate  you 
on  the  completeness  and  character  of  its  restoration.  Nobly  constructed  by 
successive  benefactors  of  past  centuries,  it  has,  of  late,  been  nobly  restored 
by  generous  benefactors  of  the  present  time,  and  far  more  often  opened  for  the 
holy  purposes  to  which  it  was  originally  dedicated.  Our  only  cause  of  regret, 
when  we  think  of  your  church,  is  this,  that  he  who  has  been  its  true,  faithful, 
and  loving  pastor,  long  enough  to  endear  himself  most  justly  to  those 
committed  to  his  spiritual  care,  will  now  so  shortly  be  removed  from  them  to 
another  field  of  labour,  which  we  deem  to  be  not  only  a  heavy  loss  to  this 
town,  where  he  is  so  affectionately  regarded,  but  to  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln." 

Sir  Charles  Anderson  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  Paper  on  The 

Fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

A  Paper  was  next  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  Usher,  Rector  of  Saltfleetby 
St.  Clements,  on  The  Walls  and  Windows  of  our  Churches,  as  a  sequel  to  a 
Paper  read  by  him  on  Stained  Glass  at  the  Meeting  at  Newark,  in  1871. 
This  Paper  will  be  given  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Society's  publications. 
Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  both  gentlemen  for  their  Papers. 
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The  meeting  was  closed  by  the  Bishop,  who  said  that  he  should  not  detain 
the  meeting  at  that  late  honr  further  than  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  which  had  been  given  him  for  presiding  on  the  occasion,  and  to  express 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  being  present.     The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Excursionists  proceeded  by  train  to  Walpole 
Station,  where  they  were  met  by  carriages  from  Lynn.  This  day's  tour 
included  the  following  churches : —  Walpole  St.  AndreWy  Walpole  St.  Peter, 
West  Walton,  Terrington  St.  Clement,  and  King's  Lynn. 

In. the  evening  the  Annual  Public  Dinner  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  who  also  took  the  chair  at  the  Evening  Meeting. 

"We  proceed  to  give  below  notices  of  restored  churches  : — 

Brandon. 

The  original  structure  was  Norman,  and  probably  consisted  only  of  a 
small  nave  and  chancel.  Of  this  a  remnant  still  remains,  viz.,  a  doorwaj'^  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  It  has  a  wide  lintel  and  a  tympanum  enriched 
with  a  characteristic  diaper  ;  and  on  the  hood-mould  above  its  semicir- 
cular head  is  carved  the  key-hole  device  seen  at  Stow,  and  other  Norman 
churches.  During  the  Early  English  period  the  whole  of  the  nave  at  least 
was  rebuilt,  of  which  considerable  portions  still  remain,  viz.,  the  west  wall 
with  its  little  lancet  and  bell-cot  for  two  small  bells,  and  the  piers  df  a  north 
aisle  arcade,  consisting  of  a  central  circular  shafted  pillar  and  octangular 
responds,  now  supporting  timber  imposts  carrying  the  roof,  instead  of  arches. 
Of  a  slightly  later  date  are  the  responds  of  an  opening  between  the  chancel 
and  a  chapel  or  aisle  on  its  north  side,  and  from  nicks  remaining  in  these 
responds,  we  gather  that  a  wooden  screen  formerly  stood  between  them.  The 
chancel  is  Decorated,  and  has  a  well  proportioned  east  end,  surmounted  by  a 
pretty  little  gable  cross.  The  original  east  window  was  subsequently  replaced 
by  one  of  three-lights,  during  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  south  walls  of 
the  chancel  and  nave  are  sadly  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  easternmost 
of  these  is  a  small  two-light  Decorated  window  having  an  ordinary  arched 
head ;  next  to  this  is  a  much  larger  flat-headed  three-light  window  between 
the  chancel  and  nave,  and  then  another  restored  window. 

A  low  step  alone  marks  the  division  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  In 
this  last  are  two  aumbries,  one  in  its  south  wall,  and  the  other  in  the  eastern 
one.  Against  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  aisle  or  chapel  is  a  rudely  executed 
Perpendicular  niche,  having  a  crocketed  pediment  and  pinnacles,  once  serving 
for  the  reception  of  some  sculptured  subject. 

The  Font  is  a  plain  circular  one  of  the  Early  English  period.  Until  its 
recent  restoration  this  little  church  was  better  adapted  for  illustration  by  the 
painter  than  for  its  use  by  a  congregation  ;  and  within,  a  ceiling  below  the 
chancel  roof  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  east  window,  and  its  fittings  were  of  the  most 
degraded  kind.  Now,  through  the  liberality  of  Earl  Brownlow,  and  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  Kirk,  as  architects,  it  has  been  newly  roofed  and  seated,  and  provided 
with  oak  chancel  fittings,  of  a  suitable  kind,  so  as  to  render  it  convenient  for 
Divine  Worship. 

Through  this  process  it  has  lost  it  former  picturesque  appearance  through 
the  brightness  of  its  new  tiled  roof,  but  it  now  serves  its  purpose  well  as  a 
fitting  place  of  worship  for  the  inhabitants  of  Brandon,  constituting  a  hamlet 
of  the  parish  of  Hough-on-the-Hill,  near  Grantham. 

St.  Leonard,  South  Ormsby. 

This  church  has  been  partially  restored  during  the  past  year ;  the  nave  has 
had  a  good  open  timber  roof  of  hammer-beam  construction,  with  traceried 
panels,  &c.,  placed  upon  it :  the  arcade  of  three  bays  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
windows,  &c.,  restored. 

The  chancel  and  Skipwith  and  Massingberd  chantry  have  been  re-roofed, 
the  former  with  a  wagon-headed  ceiling  panelled,  the  latter  an  interlaced  rafter 
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roof.  The  east  end  has  been  rebuilt,  and  new  -sdndows  of  three-lights  each 
with  flowing  tracery  inserted,  and  the  church  has  been  reseated  throughout. 
The  nave  arcade  is  a  good  example  of  Transitional  work,  the  chancel  arch 
is  of  the  Lancet  period,  the  chancel  and  chantry  are  Decorated,  and  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  and  the  tower  are  of  Perpendicular  work.  The  south  aisle 
was  rebuilt  about  30  years  ago.  My.  Jas.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  was  the  architect 
employed  ;  and  the  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  White  and  Wood,  of 
Alford. 

St.  Nicholas,  Cabourn. 

This  church,  before  its  recent  restoration,  consisted  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.  In  the  nave  there  were  two  small  lancet 
windows,  a  south  door  with  modern  porch,  and  a  north  door  blocked  up. 
There  were  also  two  square-headed  windows  of  two  lights  each.  In  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  there  was  a  low  side  window  walled  up.  The  only  other 
window  in  the  chancel  was  a  two-light  window  of  Decorated  character  in  the 
east  wall.  In  removing  the  plaster  a  piscina  was  discovered  in  the  usual  place. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel  were  of  comparatively  modern  character. 
Between  the  nave  and  chancel  tliere  was  a  pointed  arch,  against  which  was 
another  arch,  which  had  been  added  apparently  to  strengthen  the  former.  On 
removing  the  roofs  it  became  evident  that  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
must  be  rebuilt.  This  has  been  done  ;  the  plan  of  the  church  has  been  retained  ; 
the  old  south  door  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  Early  English  design,  to 
which  a  porch  has  been  added.  The  old  north  door  has  been  re-inserted  in  its 
original  position  and  walled  up  as  before.  A  small  lancet  window  has  also  been 
re-mserted  in  the  north  wall.  In  addition  to  this  an  Early  English  window 
of  two  lights  has  been  inserted  in  the  same  side.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave  the  old  square-headed  window  of  two  lights  has  been  erected  in  its 
original  position  to  the  west  of  the  porch,  and  an  Early  English  window  of 
two  lights  to  the  east  of  the  porch.  A  substantial  king-post  roof  of  stained 
deal  has  been  erected  over  the  nave,  and  covered  with  red  tiles. 

The  seats  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  of  good  design.  The  prayer  desk  and 
lectern  are  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  on  the  north  side.  The  pulpit  stands 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  formed  of  pitch  pine,  beautifully  carved  with 
trefoil-headed  panels,  and  stands  on  a  stone  base.  The  chancel  is  entered 
through  a  lofty  arch  supported  by  brackets  of  bold  Early  English  character. 
The  chiincel  floor  has  two  steps  at  its  entrance,  and  two  more  at  the  rails. 
There  is  a  low  wooden  screen  of  open  carved  work  beneath  the  nave  arch,  and 
a  single  rail  separates  the  sanctuary  from  the  chancel. 

There  is  a  stall  for  the  choir  on  each  side  of  the  chancel.  Behind  the 
north  stall  is  a  recess  for  the  organ.  In  the  cast  wall  is  a  bold  Early  English 
triplet,  imder  one  arch  with  a  shaft  on  each  side.  There  is  also  an  Early 
English  window  of  two  lights  in  the  south  wall.  The  low  side  window  and 
the  piscina  have  been  re-inserted  in  their  original  position.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  is  panelled  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  church  is  entirely  without 
buttresses.  The  Font  in  this  church  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  bowl  standing  on 
a  square  base,  with  chamfered  angles.  On  taking  up  the  floor  of  the  nave 
the  bowl  of  a  Norman  font  was  discovered.  This  has  been  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  older  font,  and  now  stands  close  to  the  south  door. 

The  tower  of  this  church  is  included  by  ^Ir.  Paley  in  his  list  of  Saxon 
towers  (see  a  paper  by  him  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Ecclcsiologist).  It  is 
similar  in  character  to  the  neighbouring  towers  of  Swallow  and  Kothwell,  but 
unlike  the  latter  it  had  no  belfry  windows.  It  has,  therefore,  been  raised 
twelve  feet,  and  a  window  of  two-lights  with  baluster  shaft,  similar  to  those 
at  Eothwell,  has  been  erected  in  each  face  of  the  upper  stage.  There  is  a 
western  door  to  this  tower  which  opens  into  the  Vicarage  garden.  On  the 
roadside  of  the  churchyard  a  wall  has  been  built. 

The  work  has  been  extremely  well  executed  by  Mr.  Worth,  of  Laceby, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Blom  field. 


ARCHWAY 
IN  THE  TOWER  OF  ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  TEALBY. 
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vSt.  John  the  Baptist,  High  Toynton. 

A  worthless  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  without  a  vestige 
of  antiquity,  has  here  been  replaced  by  one  from  Mr.  Christian's  design,  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  a  severe  character.  The  re-opening  of  this  church  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  took  place  on  the  12th  of  December  last.  It  consists 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  vestry,  with  a  picturesque  little  tower  at  the  south- 
west angle.  This  serves  as  a  porch,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  belfry, 
covered  with  a  slated  conical  roof.  It  is  built  with  the  dark  sandstone  of  the 
district,  and  oolite  dressings.  The  red  crested  ridge  tiles  are  so  small  as  not 
to  present  an  objectionable  contrast  to  the  slate,  but  the  thinness  of  the  coping 
is  a  manifest  blemish.  A  two-light  Avindo'iv  in  the  nave  is  filled  with  excellent 
painted  glass,  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  in  memory  of  the  Incumbent's  late  wife, 
but  others  are  glazed  with  offensive  blue  and  yellow  quarries,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  not  long  be  allowed  to  disfigure  this  very  creditable  church.  The  open  seats 
are  of  unstained  deal.  Fragments  of  a  chevron  moulding  turned  up  during 
the  excavations  tell  a  tale  ;  and  have  been  judiciously  inserted  over  the 
inner  doorway. 

All  Saints,  Tealbt. 

The  lower  half  of  the  tower  is,  undoubtedly,  the  oldest  part  of  this 
church.  It  is  late  Norman  work,  and  would  date  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  arches  and  jambs  of  its  various  openings  are  of  the 
native  dark  red  sandstone,  giving  them  a  very  rich  effect,  and  they  have  the 
usual  massive  character  of  the  Norman  style.  The  archway  under  the  tower 
is  an  extremely  fine  one.*  Previously  to  the  present  restoration  it  was  walled 
up,  and  a  large  gallerj''  stood  in  front  of  it.  Above  and  towards  the  north  side 
of  this  archway  there  is  a  smaller  opening  leading  into  the  bell-chamber,  which 
had  also  been  partly  blocked  up  and  plastered  over.  This  opening  is  a  curiosity 
in  its  way,  and  it  is  difiicuJt  to  say  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended.  The 
coloured  glass  window  above  the  west  door  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Gall.  The  aisles 
and  arches  of  the  nave  are  Early  English,  and  were  probably  built  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  The  clerestory,  an  unusually 
lofty  one,  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  as  is  also  the  upper  part  of  the  lower. 
The  stonework  of  the  pillars  and  arches,  which  are  very  light  and  elegant,  has 
been  scraped,  and  the  walls  replastered  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  work,  a  good 
deal  of  old  wall-painting  was  found.  All  the  windows  of  the  aisles  have  been 
thoroughly  restored  and  re-glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  Many  pieces  of  rough 
and  simple  tombstones  were  found  to  have  been  used  in  the  building  of  the 
windows,  and  the  sill  of  one  of  the  windows  had  been  made  out  of  a  tombstone, 
which  has  carved  on  it  an  ornamental  circular  cross,  with  a  sword  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  a  wheel  on  the  other.  It  has  been  laid  down  in  the  floor  of  the  south 
porch.  There  is  a  fine  oak  king-post  roof  with  pendants.  The  ceiling  below 
it  was  removed  last  year.  The  oid  square  high-backed,  narrow-seated  pews, 
have  been  replaced  by  open  benches.  The  old  font  has  been  placed  in  front  of 
the  tower  arch.     Mr.  Fowler  has  been  the  architect. 

The  chancel  is  of  the  same  style  and  date  as  the  aisles,  except  the  east 
window  and  the  window  immediately  on  its  left.  These  are  Decorated  work 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  roof  was  very 
much  higher,  and  more  pointed  than  now,  running  up  higher,  indeed,  than 
the  present  roof  of  the  nave.  This  is  shown  by  an  old  roof  line  on  the  end  of 
the  nave.  The  original  tracery  of  the  east  window  (of  five  lights)  having  been 
lost,  new  tracery,  harmonizing  with  the  other  windows  of  the  chancel,  has 
been  inserted.  A  canopied  baronial  pew  which  formerly  stood  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  nave  has  been  removed,  and  is  replaced  by  a  plain  square 
pew  :  all  the  other  seats  in  the  church  are  alike.  The  entire  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  chancel  has  been  borne  by  Admiral  D'Eyncourt. 

*  The  Society  is  indebted  to  J.  L.  Ffytche,  Esq.,  for  the  engraving  from  a  drawing  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Terrot. 
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All  Saints,  Nocton. 

A  Priory  of  Austin  or  Black  Canons  was  founded  at  Nocton,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen,  by  Robert  D'Arcy,  under  the  title  of  "the  Priory  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  of  Nocton  Park."  Thomas  D'Arcy,  the  son  or  grandson  of 
the  founder,  appropriated  to  this  priory  the  parish  church  of  Nocton.  The 
site  of  the  priory  was  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  village,  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  Fen,  where,  though  the  buildings  have  entirely  disappeared, 
the  traces  of  the  foundations  are  very  apparent,  and  the  name  of  "  Abbey 
Hills  "  preserves  the  memory  of  the  religious  house.  The  original  parish 
church  of  Nocton,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  stood  close  to  the  present  Hall. 
Its  proximity  was  found  disagi-eeable  to  the  occupants  of  the  Hall  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  who,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  present 
noble  owner  of  the  estate,  obtained  license  to  demolish  it,  and  erect  a 
very  mean  and  diminutive  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  present  ch\irch.  The 
character  of  the  building  may  be  realized  from  the  date  of  its  consecration, 
July  20th,  1775.  We  owe  the  present  costly  and  highly  ornate  edifice — the 
third  parish  church  at  Nocton  within  less  than  a  century — to  the  munificence 
of  the  late  Countess  Dowager  of  Kipon,  and  her  son  the  present  Marquis. 
The  design  is  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  is  of  the  Early  Decorated  style,  the 
windows  being  chiefly  filled  with  plate  tracery.  The  new  church  was  founded 
ten  years  since  by  Lady  Ripon  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  and  the  dedica- 
tion was  changed  from  St.  Peter  to  All  Saints,  the  late  Lord  Ripon's  birthday, 
to  connect  it  more  closely  with  him.  It  has  now  been  completed  according 
to  the  original  design  by  the  Marquis  as  a  tribute  of  reverential  aff"ection  to 
his  mother,  and  was  re-opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  All  Saints 
day  last  year.  As  far  as  it  was  at  that  time  built,  Nocton  Church  was  described 
in  our  Report  for  1862.  It  then  consisted  of  a  chancel  with  a  mortuary  chapel  to 
the  south,  and  attached  vestry,  a  nave,  and  an  incomplete  tower  attached 
to  the  south-west  bay,  the  lower  stage  of  which  formed  an  entrance  porch. 
The  tower  was  completed  soon  after  the  publication  of  our  report  by  the 
addition  of  an  octagonal  belfry,  and  a  spire  of  very  pleasing  proiDortions, 
rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet  from  the  ground.  A  south  aisle  formed  part  of 
the  original  design,  and  was  prepared  for  by  the  erection  of  an  arcade  filled 
with  provisional  masonry.  During  the  past  year  this  aisle  has  been  erected, 
together  with  a  south  porch  gi'oined  in  stone,  and  strengthened  at  the  angles 
with  pedimented  buttresses  containing  niches  filled  with  statues  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  gable  is  a  relief  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Child 
very  gi-acefuUy  carved.  The  wall  of  the  new  aisle  is  pierced  with  two-light 
windows,  of  very  pleasing  design. 

The  improvement  to  the  church  by  the  erection  of  the  aisle,  though  very 
great  in  the  external  view,  is  far  more  evident  within,  where  the  decidedly  ugly 
feature  of  provisionally  blocked  arches  has  given  place  to  an  open  arcade. 
The  arches  of  this  arcade  are  somewhat  broad  and  low,  and  rise  from  clustered 
piers,  rather  too  plain  and  massive  for  the  rich  ornamentation  of  other  parts  of 
the  church.  The  square  abacus  which  is  found  here  and  generally  through  the 
church  increases  the  eff"ect  of  heaviness.  This  is  one  of  the  Continental  features 
of  which  we  regret  the  introduction  by  modern  architects.  "We  have  always 
felt  that  the  circular  abacus  was  one  of  the  chief  points  of  superiority  of 
English  Gothic  over  that  of  the  Continent,  and  with  due  submission  to  so 
distinguished  an  architect,  we  question  whether  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  would  not 
have  acted  more  wisely  in  adopting  this  national  feature  in  this  and  other 
buildings.  The  carving  throughout  the  building  in  the  capitals,  corbels,  and 
medallions  is  very  rich  and  elaborate,  and  much  of  it  is  very  pleasing,  though 
we  are  of  opinion  that  conventional  foliage,  however  inferior  as  a  work  of 
art  when  regarded  separately,  is  more  suitable  for  architectural  decoration. 
The  execution  is  throughout  admirable.     The  beautiful   Caen-stone  font, 
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relieved  by  shafts  of  green  Irish  marble  ;  the  richly  carved  stone  Pnlpit, 
similarly  decorated,  and  further  ornamented  by  statuettes  of  Our  Lord,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  John  ;  the  oak  lectern,  and  the  magnificent  altar  tomb  of 
the  late  Earl  and  Countess,  supporting  a  life  size  effigy  of  Lord  Eipon  in 
Carrara  marble,  by  Noble,  were  all  fully  described  in  our  former  report, 
together  with  the  general  characteristics  of  this  singularly  elaborate  and 
munificently  designed  building. 

We  have  now,  besides  the  additions  to  the  fabric  already  spoken  of,  to 
describe  the  magnificent  decorations  recently  bestowed  by  Lord  Ripon's  libe- 
rality. These  consist  of  a  very  exquisitely  carved  alabaster  Reredos,the  panelling 
of  the  eastern  wall,  the  paving  of  the  Sacrarium,  the  erection  of  very  rich 
brass  Altar-rails,  and  the  filling  of  the  principal  windows  with  stained  glass. 
The  R credos  is  in  itself  so  truly  beautiful  a  work,  and  has  been  executed  with 
so  much  care  and  skill,  that  we  regret  that  in  viewing  it  we  cannot  divest 
oiu'selves  of  the  feeling  that  it  is  an  after-thought,  not  forming  an  essential 
part  of  the  original  design.  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  this  appearance  in  designing  a 
reredos  ;  but  tlie  efiect  is  more  satisfactory  when  it  seems  to  grow  naturally 
out  of  the  architectural  features  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Perhaps  we  are 
hypercritical.  But  in  a  case  like  this,  where  no  amount  of  care,  thought,  or 
money  has  been  spared  to  make  the  whole  as  perfect  as  possible,  any  falling 
ofi"  from  the  desired  perfection  is  more  noticeable  than  in  a  plainer  ediifce. 

The  Reredos  is  formed  of  three  compartments  exquisitely  sculptured  in 
white  marble  by  Italian  artists,  representing  Our  Lord  bearing  His  Cross,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  Entombment.  These  are  enshrined  in  rich  tabernacle  work, 
with  open  ogee  pedimented  canopies  elaborately  crocheted,  in  alabaster  of  a 
delicate  hue.  The  wall  on  either  side  is  also  panelled  in  alabaster,  forming 
an  arcade  containing  groups  in  dark  incised  lines,  representing  Apostles, 
Evangelists,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  Bishops,  Virgins,  &c,,  Members  of  the 
great  company  of  All  Saints.  The  shafts  of  this  arcade,  and  of  the  reredos, 
are  of  polished  red  and  green  marble.  The  altar  frontals,  which  increase  the 
goi-geousness  of  the  east  end,  are  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  East  Grinstead. 
That  for  Festivals  is  of  white  silk.  The  central  figure  is  Our  Lord  in  Glory, 
surrounded  by  the  Evangelistic  emblems,  and  Angels  with  censers  and  musical 
instruments.  The  superfrontal,  also  elaborately  worked,  presents  seven 
Angels  holding  scrolls  bearing  the  chief  titles  of  Our  Lord — Agios,  Ischuros, 
Athanatos,  Messias,  Soter.  The  brass  altar  rails  are  wonderfully  ricli,  but  we 
think  that  a  simpler  and  less  intricate  design  would  have  been  more  efiective. 
The  credence  is  formed  b)^  a  trefoiled  niche  of  pleasing  design. 

The  painted  glass  throughout  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  East 
window  of  the  Chancel,  and  that  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel,  is  by  Claj^ton  and 
Bell.  The  large  West  Window,  a  memorial  to  the  late  Countess  of  Ripon,  is 
decidedly  the  most  satisfactory.  It  contains  a  good  quantity  of  white  glass 
well  spread  over  the  window  ;  the  colours  are  well  balanced,  and  the  effect  is 
hannonious.  There  are  eight  subjects,  four  in  each  light,  illustrative  of  the 
gift  of  her  son  Isaac  to  Sarah,  and  of  Samuel  to  Hannah.  The  two  side 
windows  of  the  chancel,  each  of  two  lights,  have  a  patchy  apjjearance  from 
the  irregular  intermixture  of  white  and  darkly  coloured  glass :  they  contain 
subjects  illustrative  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  In  the  first  (1)  Abram  and 
Melchizedek,  (2)  The  Oftering  of  Isaac,  (3)  The  Passover,  (4)  The  Descent 
of  ^Manna.  In  the  second  are  (1)  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
(2)  The  Miracle  at  Cana,  (3;  Feeding  the  Multitude,  (4)  The  Supper  at 
Emmaus.  The  south  window  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel,  a  double  one,  in 
memory  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ripon,  contains  (1)  The 
Nativity,  (2)  The  Presentation,  (3)  The  Holy  Family,  (4)  Christ  Blessing 
Little  Children.  A  Avindow  in  the  south  aisle,  also  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  is 
a  memorial  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  tlie  Vicar,  Mary  Eleanor  Wilson,  and 
represents   (1)   Mary   sitting   at   Our  Lord's  Feet,  (2)    I^tary   Magdalene  at 
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the  Tomb.  The  large  East  Window,  the  pure  geometrical  tracery  of  Avhich,  we 
may  remark  by  the  way,  is  an  exception  to  the  plate  tracery  prevailing 
through  the  church,  is  filled  with  glass  by  Ward  and  Hughes,  executed 
from  a  design  by  Miss  Hobart,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dean  of  Windsor, 
formerly  Yicar  of  ISTocton  ;  it  represents  "All  Saints."  St.  Michael,  as  a 
young  Avarrior,  occupies  a  central  light ;  groups  of  angels  stand  on  either  side, 
beyond  Avliom  are  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  various  ranks  and 
callings,  representatives  of  "  the  Great  Multitude. "  In  the  lower  portion  of 
the  window  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  four-and-twenty  Elders  casting  their 
Crowns  before  the  Throne.  In  these  days  of  conventionalism  it  is  very 
cheering  to  see  a  design  at  once  so  fresh  and  so  beautiful.  The  drawing  of 
the  separate  figures  and  the  grouping  deserve  high  praise.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  attempt  to  render  a  white-robed  throng  that  the  Avindow  is 
deficient  in  colouring,  and  appears  rather  cold  in  tone,  rendering  it  rather  more 
suitable  for  a  westerly  position :  but  we  unwillingly  criticise  so  singularly 
charming  a  work.  The  eastern  window  of  the  JMortuary  Charpel,  designed 
by  the  same  fair  artist,  commemorates  two  of  her  sisters,  of  whom  it  contains 
well  executed  portraits,  also  executed  by  Ward  and  Hughes. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Nocton  Church  without  again  referring  to 
the  unstinting  munificence  which  is  evident  in  every  part  and  detail,  both  of 
the  church  itself  and  of  its  furniture.  Nothing  has  been  neglected  or  regarded 
as  too  insignificant  to  deserve  reverent  care.  Would  that  there  were  more 
examples  of  parish  churches  in  our  great  diocese  where  the  ruling  principle 
was  as  markedly  the  determination  not  to  give  the  Lord  of  that  which  doth 
cost  them  nothing. 

St.  Martin's,  Lincoln. 

The  prebendal  church  of  St.  Martin's,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
churches  of  Lincoln,  was  unroofed  and  reduced  to  a  ruined  state  during  the 
Parliamentary  siege  in  1643.  Its  destruction  and  partial  renovation  are  thus 
pithily  described— ilf>S6'.  Acldit  Brit.  Mus.,  5841  :  The  walls  of  St.  Martin's 
"stood  uncovered  ever  since  1644  (when  it  was  battered  by  the  Saints)  till 
about  5  years  ago,  so  that  all  of  it,  except  part  of  the  East  side  next  the  Nave 
of  tlie  church,  tumbled  down,  and  I  dare  say  had  never  been  rebuilt  but  by  the 
resolution  of  an  honest  gardener  who  happened  to  be  appointed  church- 
warden." This  re-building  was  about  the  year  1740.  Some  Early  English 
arches  with  good  capitals  of  foliage  were  preserved,  but  the  edifice  generally 
was  a  very  mean  one,  in  the  style  of  the  day,  and  had  become  quite  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  large  and  growing  parish. 

The  new  church,  which  has  been  erected  on  another  site  more  centrally 
placed,  is  a  very  large  and  somewhat  ambitious  building  in  the  Early  English 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Nottingham.  It  consists  of  a  nave  of  five 
bays  with  side  aisles  and  clerestory,  an  apsidal  chancel  flanked  by  a  tower  to 
the  south  with  an  organ  chamber  in  its  lower  story,  and  a  vestry  to  the  north, 
and  a  well-projected  south  porch.  The  tower  was  intended  to  carry  a  spire  ; 
but  the  foundations  proved  insufficient  to  bear  the  additional  weight — the 
church  standing  somewhat  perilously  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  design  is  one  of  ver}^  considerable  pretensions,  and  there  is  so  much 
that  is  commendable  in  it,  that  we  wish  we  could  give  it  more  hearty  praise. 
But  Mr.  Beckett  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  common  with  young  architects  of 
attempting  too  much.  If  he  had  contented  himself  with  a  plainer  and  less 
ambitious  plan,  had  omitted  much  of  the  carving,  given  us  simpler  windows, 
and  reduced  the  somewhat  excessive  height,  he  would  have  been  better  able  to 
consult  solidity,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  weakness  and  flimsiness  which 
mars  the  effect  of  the  Avliole. 

The  eff'ect  of  the  exterior  is  greatly  injured  by  the  incomplete  appearance 
of  the  clerestory,  which  is  destitute  of  a  string  course,  the  wall  running  up 
flush  to  the  bald  coping.     The  windows,  groups  of  three  lancets,  with  needless 
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trefoils  filling  their  heads,  are  separated  by  flat  undeveloped  buttresses.  The 
aisle  windows,  though  pretty,  are  needlessly  elaborate.  The  apse  externally 
is  singularly  bald.  The  proportions  are  unpleasing,  the  splays  are  poor, 
and  the  whole  has  an  awkward  high-shouldered  look.  The  west  end  also  suffers 
from  the  prevailing  fault  of  flatness  and  want  of  depth.  The  small  west  door, 
supported  by  corbel  portrait  heads  of  the  late  and  present  Bishops  of  Lincoln, 
is  quite  dwarfed  by  the  large  west  window  above  it.  The  tower  is  relieved  by 
pasteboard  panelling.  The  belfry  Avindows  are  of  pleasing  design,  but  not 
sufficiently  recessed.     Indeed,  thinness  is  the  fault  everywhere. 

The  interior  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  exterior.  The  proportions 
are  excellent,  and  though  it  suff'ers  from  the  thinness  and  weakness  common 
to  the  whole  design,  the  general  effect  of  space  and  loftiness  is  exceedingly 
pleasing.  The  arcade  of  five  wide  but  well  proportioned  arches  rests  on 
cylindrical  piers,  the  capitals  of  which  are  admirably  carved  with  naturalistic 
foliage.  The  primroses  are  especially  to  be  commended.  The  bases  are  too 
low,  and  are  wanting  in  massiveness.  The  clerestory  wall  is  divided  by 
sadly  thin  vaulting  shafts  rising  from  elaborately- carved  corbels  of  foliage. 
AVe  must  again  express  our  regret  that  the  money  spent  in  carving, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  had  not  been  given  to  increased  solidity.  The  timbers  of 
the  roof  are  of  a  painful  flimsiness,  especially  in  the  aisles.  We  fear  that 
before  many  years  large  expenditure  will  be  needed  in  substantial  repairs. 
The  chancel  arch  is  of  really  noble  proportions,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  feature 
in  the  church,  though  even  here  the  want  of  greater  depth  and  solidity  is  felt. 
The  chancel,  which  might  with  great  advantage  have  been  raised  to  a 
higher  level  above  the  nave,  is  lighted  with  seven  lancets,  five  of  which 
are  in  the  apse.  These  are  too  small  for  their  position,  and  leave  a 
dreary  waste  of  unadorned  plaster  wall.  The  sedilia  have  rich  ogee  canopies, 
but  they  are  too  evidently  a  piece  of  furniture,  forming  no  part  of  the  design 
of  the  chancel,  and  not  necessary  to  its  completeness.  The  stone  pulpit  is  one 
of  very  singular  design,  which  we  can  only  compare  to  a  stone  wheelbarrow. 
Pulpits  were  formerly  much  too  high  :  now  architects  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  give  them  a  very  insufficient  elevation.  The  congregation  of 
St.  Martin's  cannot  now  speak  of  "sitting  under'"  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B. 

The  church  contains  a  great  deal  of  stained  glass  from  the  atelier  of 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes.  It  is  far  from  bad  ;  but  we  would  rather  ha,ve 
seen  less,  and  that  better.  The  most  pleasing  windows  are  the  simple  quarries 
in  the  south  aisle.  The  great  west  window  of  five  lights,  the  lancets  of  the 
chancel,  the  west  windoAvs  of  the  aisles,  and  three  in  the  north  aisle,  all 
contain  figured  subjects,  pleasing,  but  commonplace.  One  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  for  the  sake  of  him  whom  it  commemorates,  the  late  Eev.  W.  J. 
Burdon,  the  much-respected  and  beloved  Curate  of  the  parish.  It  represents 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  chancel  lancets  represent  Our  Blessed  Lord 
in  various  characters— the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Guide  of  the  Young,  Walking 
on  the  Water,  Knocking  at  the  Door,  &c. 

We  must  remark  that  the  organ  chamber  is  of  very  insufficient  size,  and 
suffers  under  the  serious  defect  of  a  door  opening  to  the  external  air.  Why  can- 
not our  architects  when  designing  a  church  give  a  suitable  place  to  the  organ  ? 
Why  do  they  always  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  inconvenient  piece  of  lumber  to  be 
hid  away  somewhere  in  a  cupboard  ?  The  only  plan  now  to  be  adopted  at  St. 
Martin's  is  to  build  out  the  organ  on  corbels  from  the  chancel  wall.  This 
would  add  a  beautiful  feature  to  the  somewhat  naked  chancel. 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  walls  of  the  church  are  of  Lincoln  stone,  and 
the  mouldings  and  dressings  of  Ancaster.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr  Johnson,  contractor,  of  Nottingham,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Goodbame,  of  Lincoln. 
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St.  Mary-le-Wigford. 

Those  who  rp.member  the  miseralDle  condition  in  which  the  present  Vicar 
found  this  exquisite  church  on  entering  ou  his  incumbency  three  years  since — 
with  a  flat  boarded  ceiling,  disgraced  by  a  miserable  attempt  at  religious 
painting,  encumbered  ^^•ith  mean  pews  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  the  curious 
tower  arch  blocked  up,  the  eastern  chapel  screened  off"  as  a  vestry,  a  semi- 
classical  altnr-piece  encumbering  the  east  wall,  a  huge  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
towering  to  the  ceiling  on  the  south,  and  the  general  aspect  of  neglect — 
cannot  fail  to  view  with  delight  and  astonishment  the  wonderful  transfor- 
mation that  has  been  efl'ected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Nottingham. 

To  detail  briefly  what  has  been  done  :  the  roofs  have  been  reconstructed, 
and  are  now  open  to  the  timbers  (in  which,  we  may  remark,  gi'eater  solidity 
would  have  been  desirable)  ;  the  vestry  has  been  removed,  and  a  new  vestry 
of  adequate  size  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  with  an  organ-chamber 
over,  as  the  first  instalment  of  the  new  south  aisle,  which  it  is  hoped  the 
liberality  of  the  parishioners  will  not  allow  to  be  long  deferred.  Before  leaving 
this  portion  of  the  church,  we  cannot  but  remark  with  approbation  the  skill 
with  which  the  interesting  "low  side-windows,"  formerly  existing  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  at  this  place,  have  been  used  to  light  the  vestry.  The  stone- 
work has  been  entirely  cleared  of  paint  and  whitewash,  and  the  exquisite 
carving  of  the  capitals,  and  the  Early  English  clustered  shafts  and  arches 
brought  out.  The  Early  English  mouldings  of  two  windows  in  the  north 
aisle  have  been  dug  out  of  the  rubble  of  the  wall  and  replaced  ;  and  an 
entirely  new  window  of  reticulated  Decorated  tracery  has  been  constructed  at 
the  west  end  of  the  same  aisle,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  east.  The  roof  of 
the  aisle  itself  has  been  changed  from  a  lean-to  to  a  gable,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  external  \dew.  The  north  door,  formerly  bricked  up,  has  been 
opened  out.  The  nave  and  aisle  have  been  re-seated  with  plain  but  very  well 
proportioned  benches. 

The  chancel  rises  from  the  nave  hy  three  steps,  surmounted  by  a  low  stone 
screen  carved  in  trefoils.  It  has  been  furnished  with  seats  of  a  pleasing  design, 
appropriately  arranged,  according  to  the  Eubric  of  1552,  which  ordained  that 
"  the  chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past."  The  removal  of 
the  modern  woodwork  brought  to  light  some  interesting  ancient  ritual  arrange- 
ments —  a  square  cupboard  and  reliquary  behind  the  altar,  a  triangular-headed 
aumbry  to  the  north  of  it,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  south  wall,  together  with 
a  large  broad  plain  sedile — all  of  which  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  utilized.  The  two  eastern  lancets,  and  the  Vesica  Piscis  above 
have  been  filled  with  good  stained  glass  by  J\Iessrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  the  gift 
of  H.  K.  Hebb,  Escp,  as  a  memorial  to  his  parents.  The  centre  lancet  of  the 
triplet,  blocked  from  the  beginning,  has  a  bracket  which  demands  a  statue. 
If  it  be  thought  unwise  to  replace  the  image  of  the  patron  saint,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  erection  of  that  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  on  the  Cross,  attended 
by  his  Virgin  JMother  and  St.  John.  The  panel  below  might  be  appropriately 
filled  with  the  Entombment.  The  whole  of  the  decorations  of  the  sacrariuni 
are  rich  and  in  excellent  taste.  Nothing  is  gaudy,  and  all  harmonious.  We  must 
except  from  our  praise  the  glazing  of  the  windows  in  diagonal  patterns  of  light 
orange  and  gi-een.  We  must  not  omit  to  commend  the  opening  of  the 
singular  Early  Norman  Tower  arch,  revealing  a  very  interesting  chequered 
impost ;  the  erection  of  the  very  rich  but  late  Font  at  the  west  entrance,  and 
the  general  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  churchyard,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  proportions  of  the  tower.  We  wish  that  the  Kyme  ettigies,  so  long 
exposed  to  the  defacing  influences  of  the  weather,  could  have  been  replaced 
beneath  their  monumental  arch.  In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  all 
concerned  in  the  completion  (so  far)  of  a  most  admirable  restoration  of  a 
church  of  very  peculiar  interest,  the  condition  of  which  had  long  been 
lamentable  in  the  extreme. 
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St.  Mark's,  Lincoln. 

This  is  a  most  pleasing  biulding.  Well  designed,  of  admirable  propor- 
tions, and  with  carefully  studied  detail,  it  is  some  time  since  Ave  have  seen  a 
church  we  coultl  more  thoroughly  commend.  Mr.  Watkins,  of  Lincoln,  was  the 
architect  employed,  and  it  does  credit  to  the  skill  of  its  designer.  The  plan 
is  a  very  simple  one  ;  consisting  of  an  aisleless  nave,  and  an  apsidal  chancel, 
with  a  semi-circular  baptistery  attached  to  the  west  end,  and  a  small  gabled 
vestry,  and  incomplete  bell-turret  and  porch  on  the  north  side.  The 
view  from  the  north-east,  embracing  the  apse,  of  considerable  dignity  for  its 
dimensions,  with  its  lancets  set  well  up  in  the  wall  with  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  blank  wall  below,  and  the  verj'-  pleasing  gabled  vestry  and  porch  breaking 
the  long  outline  of  the  nave,  is  singularly  charming,  and  will  be  rendered  still 
more  pleasing  by  the  completion  of  the  bell-turret,  if  well  designed.  The 
least  satisfactory  portion,  especially  as  regards  the  roof,  both  externally  and 
internally,  is  the  baptistery,  nor  is  its  effect  within  improved  by  the  heaviness 
of  the  old  chancel  arch,  re-erected  as  the  arch  of  communication  witli  the 
nave.  Above  the  baptistery  is  a  circular  window  filled  with  plate  tracery, 
evidently  suggested  by  the  northern  rose  of  the  Minster,  containing  some 
modern  stained  glass.  That  in  the  Avindows  of  the  baptistery  below  is  more 
satisfactory.  Tlie  nave  is  of  five  bays  divided  by  buttresses,  fomewhat 
awkwardly  stepped.  Each  bay  is  lighted  by  a  three-light  window  of  plate 
tracery,  with  a  large  cinquefoiled  circle  in  the  head.  The  mullions  (if  they 
can  be  properly  so  called)  might  have  been  more  richly  moulded  Avith  ad- 
vantage. The  apse  is  three-sided,  with  Avell  proportioned  lancets.  The  ridge 
cresting  of  the  chancel  roof  is  heavy,  and  dwarfs  the  terminal  cross. 

Entering  by  the  Avell  designed  north  porch,  Ave  find  an  interior  AAdiich 
delights  us  at  once  by  its  excellent  proportions,  and  the  air  of  solidity  and  reality 
that  is  everyAvhere  apparent.  The  open  timber  roof  is  c[uite  free  from  the 
charge  of  flimsiness,  to  Avliich  the  roofs  of  so  many  of  our  ncAV  churches  are 
liable.  The  main  timbers  rise  from  very  satisfactory  vaulting  shafts  continued 
beloAV  the  level  of  the  AvindoAvs,  and  ending  in  a  plain  conical  corbel,  open  to 
subsequent  enrichment.  The  chancel  arch,  AA'hich  preserves  some  ancient 
fragments  Avhich  have  motived  its  design,  is  one  of  exquisite  beauty,  rising 
from  a  triple  group  of  shafts  enriched  Avith  dog-tootli.  The  chancel  steps  are 
sm-mounted  by  a  dAvarf  stone  screen.  The  chancel  roof  is  equally  good  Avitli 
that  of  the  nave  ;  but,  apparently  through  an  arvov  in  tlie  dimensions,  the 
arched  beams  project  beyond  the  AA'all,  and  have  small  pendents  hanging  from 
them.  The  lev^els  are  very  good  ;  but  there  is  a  Avant  of  space  about  the 
altar  too  common  in  apsidal  churches.  The  chancel  is  seated  Avith  rich  stalls, 
six  on  a  side,  in  solid  oak,  and  of  good  design.  The  good  plain  seating  of  the 
nave  is  not  improved  by  a  muddy  A\arnish.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  on  a  stone 
base.  The  modern  glass  in  the  east  AvindoAv  is  of  rich  general  effect ;  but  the 
figure  of  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross  is  disagreeably  dirty.  The  interior  Avails 
generally  are  coloured  red  above,  and  slate-coloured  beloAv.  The  effect  Avill 
improve  Avhen  the  tint  becomes  more  uniform.  BeloAV  the  AvindoAVS  are 
tAvo  stencilled  bands,  of  Avhicli  Ave  like  the  upper  better  than  the  loAver.  We 
have  found  so  much  to  commend  that  Ave  may  the  ]nore  safely  A^enture  to 
remark  on  the  deficiency  of  vestry  accommodation,  and  the  entire  Avant  of  a 
proper  organ  chamber.  The  present  small  instrument  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel. 

We  are  delighted  to  remark  the  care  Avitli  AA-hich  the  A^arious  architectural 
fragments  discovered  in  the  Avails  of  the  former  miserable  church,  including 
portions  of  several  Norman  arches,  and  a  stone  coffin  of  remarkably  small 
dimension.s,  only  capable  of  holding  an  infant,  have  been  carefully  preserved 
by  being  built  into  the  inner  Avails  of  the  vestry. 

The  churcli  has  been  built  of  Lincoln  stone,  the  mouldings  and  ornamental 
parts  being  executed  in  Ancaster  stone.  The  contractors,  by  Avhom  the  Avork 
has  been  Avell  carried  out,  Avere  Messrs.  Huddleston  &  Son,  Lincoln. 
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Messrs.  Nichols  0     5  4 

Mr.  Edwards  12  3 
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J.  Williamson 64     1  9 
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Report. 


For  the  first  time  for  several  years  past,  your  Committee  have  to  report  the 
loss  of  many  Members  by  death  or  resignation  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  numbers.  They  are  gratified,  however,  at  being  able  to  add  that  the 
finances  still  continue  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  there  being  a  considerable 
balance  in  hand. 

_  Referring  to  what  was  said  last  year  concerning  the  publicatioi*- of  fac- 
similies  of  ancient  stained  glass  in  the  Minster,  your  Committee  have  to  regret 
that  circumstances  have  prevented  its  progress  so  that  nothing  has  been  done, 
although  they  are  very  far  from  giving  up  the  hope  that  ultimately  some 
steps  will  be  taken  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 

The  works  which  were  found  necessary  in  the  south  transept  of  the 
Minster  have  progressed  steadily  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Street,  and 
all  fears  for  the  safety  of  that  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  fabric  have  passed 
away. 

The  Summer  Excursion  took  place  in  June  to  Barnard  CastU,  and  was 
numerously  attended.  At  Winston  Station,  on  the  Teesdale  Railroad,  car- 
riages were  in  waiting  for  the  Members  and  their  friends,  wdio  went  first  to 
visit  IVicliffc  Church.  Tliis  is  a  small  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees, 
remarkable  for  containing  architecture  of  all  periods,  but  chiefly  interesting  as 
having  given  a  name  to  the  family  of  our  early  Reformer,  several  members  of 
which  lie  buried  in  the  church.  Resuming  their  seats  they  proceeded  to  the 
grounds  of  Rokehy,  inspected  Mortham  Toiver,  and  returned  along  the  banks 
of  the  Greta.  The  next  stoppage  was  made  at  Egliston  Ahhcy,  and  then  at 
Barnard  Castle.  Here  the  party  visited  the  Parisk  Church,  which  has  recently 
been  restored,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chm-ches  which  have  been  restored,  and  of 
which  we  have  received  accounts  : — 

Hedon  Parish  Church. 

The  nave  and  aisle  of  this  fine  old  structure,  which  for  some  time  past  has 
been  underdoing  restoration,  being  completed,  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Thursday,  the  5tli  November.  In  July,  1869,  the  restoration  of  the  south 
transept  was  completed  at  great  cost ;  the  south  front  being  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  a  fine  open  roof  replacing  the  unsightly  one  of  old.  At  the  same  time  the 
floor  of  the  nave  was  lowered  about  sixteen  inches,  bringing  to  light  much 
beautiful  work  at  the  bases  of  the  magnificent  clustered  columns  that"  had  been 
hidden  from  view  for  numbers  of  years,  and  other  improvements  were  added  to 
the  gi-eat  work  so  necessarily  commenced,  the  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Street, 
supplying  the  plans,  and  the  work  being  most  satisfactorily  carried  out  by 
^Messrs.  Shafto  and  Barry,  of  York.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  upwards  of 
£2,000,  and  of  this  sum  £1,000  was  given  by  a  liberal  patron  of  church  restora- 
tion— Christopher  Sykes,  Esq.,  M. P.,  one  of  the  Members  for  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  thus  leaving  upwards  of  £1,000  to  be  provided  by  the  committee. 
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The  -western  portion,  now  completed,  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  85  feet 
long  and  48  feet  wide,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  late  L.  N.  Cottingham,  Esq.,  architect,  London,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  fabric  in  1842,  says : — Tliis  is  one  of  the  finest  parish 
churches  in  England.  It  is  a  magazine  of  invaluable  specimens  of  Pointed 
architecture,  consisting  of  piers,  arches,  buttresses,  doors,  windows,  and 
mouldings  of  the  most  exquisite  design  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  Pointed  style,  but  the  work  of  time,  the  hand  of  innovation,  and  the 
plague  of  brick  patching,  Avhitewash  and  plaster,  has  invaded  and  destroyed 
many  of  its  beauties.  The  design  of  tlie  modern  ceiling  of  the  nave  and 
south  transept  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  some  warehouse  or  railroad 
crossing,  consisting  of  a  series  of  flat  arches,  abutting  on  small  ribs  with  a 
plaster  cornice  on  each  side.  It  is  lamentable  that  so  much  money  should 
have  been  expended  on  such  a  deformity.  The  unsiglitly  plaster  ceiling  has 
been  removed,  together  with  the  flat  scheme  arched  roof,  and  a  framed  open 
timbered  roof  substituted,  to  the  original  height,  also  new  roofs  to  the  aisles 
with  moulded  timbers,  boarded  and  covered  with  lead.  The  unsightly  brick 
battlements  and  parapets  have  been  taken  down  and  reinstated  in  stone  ;  new 
gables  and  crocketed  tops  to  the  buttresses,  with  carved  finials  carefully  copied 
from  existing  details.  The  west  gable  is  entirely  new,  with  pinnacles,  coping, 
and  cross  at  the  apex,  there  being  no  vestige  of  the  old  one  remaining.  New 
tracery  has  been  inserted  in  the  large  west  window  in  character  with  the  other 
windows  of  the  west  end,  none  of  the  original  tracery  remaining,  it  having 
some  forty  years  ago  been  replaced  with  plain  sandstone  mullions  and  inter- 
secting arched  tracery  without  cusps.  The  north  and  south  aisle  doorways 
(formerly  bricked  up)  have  been  opened  out,  and  new  oak  doors  fitted  thereto. 
These  are  in  the  future  to  be  used  as  the  entrance  by  the  congregation.  The 
walls,  mouldings,  door  and  window  jambs,  arches,  mullions,  tracery,  weather- 
ings, &c.,  have  been  generally  repaired  where  very  much  damaged  and  defective, 
care  being  taken  in  all  cases  to  copy  the  old  work.  The  windows  have  all  been 
fitted  with  new  lead  lights,  glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  Avorks 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  "Webster,  architect,  of  Hedon,  to  whom  it  must  be  very  gratifying  to 
know  (this  being  his  first  eftbrt  at  church  restoration)  that  he  has  merited  the 
eulogy  of  some  very  eminent  archoeologists  and  others  interested  in  preserving 
from  modern  innovations  these  beautiful  temples  of  antiquity, — over-restoring 
being  the  great  danger  to  be  avoided  ;  amongst  others,  that  of  Mr.  Denison, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  re-buikling  the  church  of  St.  George's,  at 
Doncaster.  ]\Ir.  Charles  Atkinson,  of  Roos,  was  the  contractor  for  the  various 
works,  the  wood-work  being  executed  by  him.  The  stone-work  and  carving, 
the  principal  features  of  the  work,  were  entrusted  to  the  ]\Iessrs.  Wilson, 
Brothers,  of  Hull,  to  whom  great  praise  is  due  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  have  carried  out  the  designs  and  expressed  wishes  of  the  architect.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Carr  Lane  Hull,  executed  the  plumbing  and  glazing  work,  and 
Messrs.  Wild,  the  slating.  The  organ,  under  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Cuthbert, 
organ  builder,  Hull,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  Avouderfully  improved 
in  compass  and  tone,  the  trumpet  stop  being  exceedingly  rich  and  effective. 
Altogether  the  instrument  is  now  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  building. 

KiRKBY  St.  Mary,  FLEET^A^^. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  chancel  of  this  ancient  church  was  laid 
on  the  2Lst  of  September,  1871,  by  ]\Iiss  Rachael  Waller,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Waller,  Esq.,  of  Kirkby  Fleetham  Hall.  The  restoration  of  the  entire  fabric 
had  been  previously  determined  upon  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  parishioners, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  good  work  should  be  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  memory  of  the  late  Soj)hia  Lawrence,  of  Kirkby  Fleetham  and 
Studley  Park,  in  this  county,  this  excellent  and  benevolent  lady  having  been 
born  here,  and  her  remains  being  here  interred. 
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The  expenditure  has  amounted  to  £2,100,  exclusive  of  a  decorated  oak 
chancel  screen,  a  very  beautiful  reredos,  and  two  fine  and  costly  stained  glass 
windoAvs,  the  one  east  in  the  chancel,  and  the  other  in  the  western  tower,  aU 
of  whicli  are  the  independent  gifts  of  private  individuals. 

The  chiu'ch  is  cruciform,  having  a  spacious  nave,  and  north  and  south 
aisles.     The  new  seats  are  made  of  pitch  pine,  and  are  stained  and  varnished. 

The  monument  to  the  Crusader  (probably  600  years  old),  a  member  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Stapylton,  has  been  covered  with  a  stone  canopy  of  striking 
design.  The  much  admired  white  marble  monument  to  Wm.  Lawrence,  Esq., 
b}'  Flaxman,  has  been  cleaned  and  re-lettered.  The  railing  has  also  been 
removed,  so  that  it  is  now  brought  into  prominent  view.  The  altar,  reredos, 
encaustic  tile  flooring  are  all  in  admirable  taste,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  style  of  architecture  of  the  sacred  building.  The  floor  in  the  chancel  is 
paved  with  Newton's  encaustic  tiles,  that  part  within  the  altar  rails  being  very 
elaborate.  The  passages  of  the  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles,  vestry,  and 
tower,  are  paved  with  Peake's  Stafi'ordshire  tiles — red,  black,  and  buft" — laid 
in  various  patterns.  The  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave,  and  the  restored 
arches  and  pillars  are  very  beautiful.  The  organ  chamber  and  the  approach 
to  the  vestry  are  new,  and  greatly  approved  of.  The  chancel  is  Early 
English.  The  reredos  is  formed  of  Aberdeen  granite  and  Caen  stone.  •  In  the 
centre  niche  is  a  cross  of  Italian  alabaster,  and  the  other  six  niches  are  filled 
in  with  Mosaics.  The  reading  desk  and  choir  stalls  are  of  oak,  neatly  carved. 
The  screen  is  of  oak,  decorated  ;  and  the  pulpit  is  also  of  oak,  octagonal  in 
shape,  and  neatly  carved. 

The  ancient  plain  font  has  been  cleaned  and  refixed.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  of  foreign  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  boarded  on  to  spars,  lathed  and 
plastered  above  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  temperature,  instead  of  the 
customary  felt.     The  roof  is  covered  with  Westmoreland  slates. 

The  parapets  of  the  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  main  portion  of  the  north  wall  has  also  been  rebuilt,  and  partly 
new  roofed.  The  Early  English  decorated  doorway  and  all  the  windows  on 
the  south  side  have  been  altered  and  restored  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  tower 
is  in  tlie  Perpendicular  style,  and  the  tower  arch  and  windows  are  restored. 

Henry  Woodyer,  Esq.,  of  Grafl'ham,  near  Guildford,  Surrey,  was  the 
architect  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Dennison,  of  York,  the  sole  contractor ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Salmon,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Tehrington,  All  Saints. 

This  ancient  and  interesting  church  has  undergone  a  thorough  restoration 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Christian.  The  old  fabric  consisted  of  chancel,  nave, 
north  aisle,  with  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  and  vestry  at  east  end — all 
covered  with  lead  and  underdi'awn  with  lath  and  plaster  ;  a  square  tower  at  the 
west  end,  and  a  south  porch  covered  with  grey  flags  and  fastened  with  sheeps' 
bones. 

The  roofs  are  aU  new,  the  chancel  being  of  Pointed  Gothic  design,  with 
moulded  ribs  and  panels  and  carved  bosses  :  the  nave  and  aisles  open-timbered 
and  high  pitched,  the  timbers  being  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  Westmoreland  slates.  The  north  aisle,  chapel,  and  vestry,  are 
covered  with  lead,  and  low  pitched.     A  new  porch  has  replaced  the  old  one. 

The  priest's  door,  with  circular  arch  into  the  chancel,  has  been  re-opened  ; 
and  a  new  south  aisle  has  been  erected  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  chantry. 
This  aisle  is  approached  through  the  original  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  nave, 
which  is  composed  of  herring-bone  masonry  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  ; 
and  this  work,  from  its  undoubted  antiquity  and  supposed  Saxon  character, 
renders  the  church  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary.  The  tower 
has  been  pointed,  and  the  embattled  parapet  restored,  and  provided  with  eight 
carved  pinnacles. 
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Internally  the  flooring  has  been  relaid  in  concrete,  that  of  the  nave  being 
of  dressed  stone,  and  of  the  chancel  inlaid  with  Minton's  coloured  tiles, 
intermingled  with  encaustic  tiles  within  the  sacrarium.  The  old  octagonal 
font  has  been  removed  from  the  north  side  of  nave  to  its  proper  position  near 
the  south  (porch)  door  ;  and  it  now  stands  upon  a  stone  base,  and  is  provided 
with  a  flat  cover  of  oak  ornamented  with  ironwork. 

The  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave.  It  is  of  oak,  and 
octagonal  in  shape,  the  faces  having  trefoil  open  traceried  heads,  with  an 
elaborately  carved  overhanging  cornice.  The  square  high-backed  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  open  deal  seats.  The  communion  rail  is  of  oak,  and  rests 
upon  painted  and  gilded  iron  standards  of  mediaeval  pattern.  The  sacred 
edifice  is  heated  with  hot  air. 

A  memorial  east  window,  by  Hardman,  Birmingham,  has  been  erected  in 
place  of  the  late  one  of  Wood  and  Hughes.  It  consists  of  three  compartments, 
and  represents  in  the  centre  the  Resurrection.  The  other  compartments  are 
illustrative  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  Dorcas  Distributing  Raiment  to  the 
Poor.  The  following  is  inscribed  in  coloured  glass  across  the  base  : — **  To  the 
Glory  of  God,  and  in  memory  of  Louisa  Catherine,  wife  of  William  Garforth,  Esq., 
of  Wiganthorpe,  who  died  January  30th,  1868.  This  window  was  given  by 
the  Tenants  and  Servants  of  the  Family,  a.d.  1870." 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  north  aisle  by  two  circular  arches  supported 
upon  three  cylindrical  pillars,  and  from  the  chancel  by  a  pointed  arch  similar 
to  the  one  in  the  tower.  A  hagioscope,  which  had  been  walled  up,  was 
discovered  on  the  south  side  of  the  north  chapel.  It  was  taken  down  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  new  arcade  of  two  bays.  There  are  three  clerestory  Avindows 
in  the  south  of  the  nave,  and  on  retooving  the  plaster,  other  three  corresponding 
to  them  Avere  disclosed  on  the  north. 

Previous  to  the  re-seating,  the  church  could  only  hold  197  persons  ;  now 
accommodation  has  been  obtained  for  289  at  the  least,  or  92  additional 
worshippers,  suitable  provision  being  made  for  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The 
cost  of  restoration  is  about  £2,200,  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 
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The  Report. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and  for  other  business  was 
held  at  the  Society's  Room,  on  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  at  2  o'clock,  the  Rev. 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton  in  the  chair. 

The  former  oliicers  were  re-elected,  and  five  new  Members  were  added  to 
the  Committee. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year  was  read  and 
adopted  : — 

That  the  work  of  church  building  and  church  restoration  in  this  Diocese 
is  not  standing  still,  is  proved  by  the  statement  in  our  Bishop's  recent  Charge, 
that  the  "number  of  churches  restored  or  rebuilt  since  the  last  Episcopal 
Visitation  has  been  82,  at  a  cost  of  voluntary  contributions  of  about  £109,000." 
A  due  proportion  of  these  is  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  but  within  the 
area  of  our  own  Archdeaconry,  in  which  the  work  of  this  Society  mainly  lies, 
there  are  not  wanting  abundant  proofs  that  the  spirit  which  would  willingly 
allow  the  House  of  God  to  lie  waste  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  that  spirit  of  holy 
zeal  which  would  devote  man's  free  gifts  to  the  comeliness  of  worialiip,  the 
most  exalted  work  of  man.  That  much  of  the  work  done  had  not  been  done 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  that  much  work  of  interest  has  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  that  in  many  cases  the  old  records  of  a  parish,  which  existed  in  its 
church  stones  alone,  have  been  carelessly  lost,  must  be  admitted  ;  though 
not  perhaps  to  the  extent  deplored  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  Review,  to  whom 
the  restoration  and  defacement  of  a  Cathedral  would  appear  to  be  the  normal 
sacrifice  which  Englishmen  pay  to  the  memory  of  their  great  men,  or  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  great  blessing.  It  would  be  well  however  if  even  in  the  smallest 
work  of  restoration  (and  restoration  must  be  eff"ected,  if  we  would  have  decency 
in  Divine  Worship,  or  save  some  of  our  churches  from  utter  ruin,)  more  care 
were  often  taken  to  preserve  the  original  design  of  the  builder,  the  original 
mind  of  the  old  workman.  Neither  architects  nor  Committees,  any  more  than 
individual  clergymen  or  churchwardens,  are  free  from  blame  in  this  respect ;  for 
though  in  some  cases  decay  may  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  destruction 
necessary,  and  in  others  the  requirements  of  an  increased  population,  or  the 
need  for  increased  dignity  in  Divine  Worship,  may  make  it  needful  to  adapt 
old  lines  to  new  arrangements,  it  should  be  necessity,  and  not  mere  wanton 
love  of  change  or  capricious  preference  of  another  style,  that  should  sanction 
the  substitution  of  new  work  for  old.  All  who  are  engaged  in  dealing  Avith 
the  buildings  of  past  ages,  should  be  both  conservative  and  antiquarian.  The 
attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  lately  called  to  an  instance  in  this  county, 
where  a  building  of  no  common  interest  has  been  in  great  measure  destroyed 
through  what  they  cannot  but  conside;'  a  careless  manner  in  dealing  with  an 
ancient  church.  They  had  been  requested  to  advise  on  the  best  manner  of 
treating  a  small  church  of  the  First- Pointed  period,  which  was  apparently  in 
an  unsafe  condition.  The  chancel  arch,  for  instance,  had  so  much  spread,  and 
the  cracks  were  so  extensive,  that  no  course  remained  but  to  take  it  down  and 
rebuild  it.  They  recommended  that  a  buttress  should  be  built  on  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  nave,  and  a  second  buttress  to  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 
They  are  confident  that  with  these  precautions  the  whole  fabric,  which  was 
considered  worthy  of  a  monograph  by  the  oldest  of  our  Architectural  Societies, 
might  have  been  preserved.  No  shoring  even  of  the  walls  seems  to  have  been 
attempted,  and  as  soon  as  tlie  roof  was  taken  off,  the  chancel  arch  (as  might 
have  been  expected)  fell  in,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  chancel  walls  also  fell.  The  remainder  of  the  walls  have,  it  is  understood, 
been  taken  down,  for  when  the  cliurch  was  visited  by  some  of  the  Committee, 
on  their  liearing  how  matters  stood,  they  found  the  quoins  and  the  string-courses 
of  the  remaining  walls  drawn,  as  they  presume  with  the  view  of  being  built 
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into  the  new  church.  The  only  portion  of  the  church  which  they  found 
remaining  was  the  western  wall  and  gable  with  the  bell-turret,  a  modern  porch, 
and  the  lower  portions  of  the  nave  walls.  However  well  the  church  may  be 
rebuilt,  your  Committee  would  greatly  ^irefer  the  old  lamp  to  the  new  one,  and 
they  think  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  rubbing  would  have  called  up  in 
all  its  power  the  original  genius  of  the  place.  Your  Committee  is  called  upon 
to  enter  into  this  explanation,  lest  blame  should  attach  to  them,  as  having  been 
consulted  in  the  first  instance  on  the  restoration  of  a  chm-ch  which  now  for 
the  most  part  exists  no  longer. 

Before  proceeding  to  report  on  the  work  which  has  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year,  they  must  in  the  first  place  express  their  deep 
regret  at  the  many  losses  which  the  Society  has  incurred  among  its  Members. 
One  of  its  two  Presidents — the  Lord  Southampton  ;  three  Members  of  the 
Committee — Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  Mackworth  Dolben,  and  Mr.  Smyth  ;  one  of  its 
earliest  Members — Mv.  Stopford  Sackville  ;  Mrs.  Sawbridge,  and  Mr.  Abner 
Brown,  have  lately  died.  The  latter  had  made  a  collection  of  drawings,  at 
a  very  considerable  expense  to  himself,  of  all  the  churches,  with  one  exception, 
within  the  Archdeaconry.  These,  collected  in  two  folio  volumes,  which  contain, 
in  addition,  sketches  of  many  manor  houses  in  the  county,  he  liberally 
bequeathed  to  this  Society.  Though  not  containing  much  architectural  detail, 
they  are  valuable  as  shewing  the  general  view  of  the  several  churches,  before 
a  larger  proportion  of  them  were  restored,  and  in  many  cases  considerably 
altered. 

The  loss  of  these,  many  of  the  original  Members  of  the  Society,  is  not  in  any 
degree  the  less  because  some  others  have  come  into  their  room  :  about  the  usual 
number  of  new  Members  has  been  elected,  though  not  so  many  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

It  would  be  almost  a  new  feature  in  a  Eeport  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society,  if  no  mention  were  made  in  it  of  the  Church  of  .S'.  Sepulchre.  Since 
the  repairs  of  the  circular  nave  were  completed,  and  the  memorial  font  to 
Mr.  James  fixed  in  its  place,  no  further  work  has  been  commenced  ;  but  Lord 
Henley  having  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  S.  Sepulchre's 
Committee  in  the  jilace  of  ]\Ir.  Smyth,  he  has  undertaken  to  canvass  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum  to  clear  off  all 
old  liabilities,  and  to  complete  the  last  portion  of  the  work — a  new  roof  to 
the  circular  aisle.  Tliose  who  are  well  acquainted  with  those  interested  in  the 
Avork  have  expressed  their  confidence  that  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  whole  of 
the  amount  may  be  raised  without  difficulty,  provided  that  the  work  be  now 
fully  completed.  There  can,  in  this  case,  it  is  believed,  be  no  repetition  of 
"one  subscription  more."  ^a?-/s  ^«r;!o?i  is  still  in  the  builder's  hands;  the 
chancel  has  been  sufficiently  completed  to  be  now  used  for  Divine  Service, 
and  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  off.  After  this  was  done,  and  the  seats  were  re- 
moved, the  architects  reported  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  right  to  take 
down  and  rebuild  the  nave  arcades.  The  Committee  met  on  the  spot,  and 
ventured  to  differ  from  the  report  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  additional  work, 
even  irrespective  of  the  increased  expenditure.  The  architects,  however,  have 
since  sent  in  a  further  report,  giving  careful  drawings  of  tlie  piers  and  arches 
in  their  present  state,  and  giving  extended  reasons  for  their  first  opinion.  No 
doubt  tlie  piers  are  crushed  in  some  places,  and  the  foundations  seem  defective, 
but  your  Committee  thought  that  there  had  been  little,  if  any,  recent  settle- 
ment, and  that  the  foundations  might  have  been  made  good.  At  the  same 
time,  without  doubt,  the  superim-umbent  weight  would  bear  unequally  upon 
the  piers  ;  and  those  Members  of  the  Committee  who  have  considered  the 
architects'  report  feel  tliat  they  would  not  be  justified  in  incurring  the  re- 
sponsilulity  of  advising  a  different  course  from  that  which  they  so  strongly 
recommend.  This  removal  of  the  arcades,  if  adopted  by  the  subscribers,  with 
whom  the  matter  rests,  will  make  necessary  a  very  careful  and  substantial 
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shoring  of  the  Saxon  tower.  Further  subscriptions  in  aid  of  what  the 
parishioners  have  very  liberally  contributed  are  earnestly  requested.  Another 
church  of  large  size  and  of  mucli  beauty  will  be  under  restoration  in  the  com- 
ing Spring,  that  of  Rushdcn.  Rushden  Church  has  one  of  a  series  of  spires, 
folloAving  one  another  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Nene,  than  which  there  are 
none  of  greater  beauty  throughout  the  county — Raunds,  Stanwick,  Higham 
Ferrers,  Rushden,  and  Irchester.  The  Church  of  Rushden  is  remarkable  for 
its  richly-carved  roofs,  its  skeens,  seven  in  number,  its  fine  straining  arch, 
and  its  lofty  tower  surmounted  by  a  crocketted  spire.  The  thorough  restoration 
of  the  church  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  expense,  and  extraneous  aid  is 
much  needed,  but  much  of  the  old  carved  wood-work  is  in  fair  condition,  and 
all  the  parts  wanting  can  be  supplied  according  to  the  existing  patterns.  Two 
or  three  visits  have  been  paid  to  Rushden  Church  by  a  Sub-committee  of  the 
Society.  Plans  for  the  enlargement  of  Tifficlcl  Church  have  also  come  before 
the  Committee.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  Church  was  for  the  most 
part  approved,  but  the  drawings  of  details  were  omitted  to  be  sent.  The  Church 
of  Arthingivorth,  the  plans  of  which  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  and 
after  alterations,  approved,  has  been  completed  with  great  improvements,  and 
has  lately  been  re-opened.  To  those  who  knew  the  Church  of  Welford  under 
its  old  arrangements,  with  nave  seated  throughout,  without  any  central 
passage,  and  having  galleries  here  and  there,  its  present  renewed  form  will 
give  much  satisfaction.  Its  restoration  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Law  ;  and 
acquainted  as  we  all  are  with  the  wise  experience  and  artistic  taste  of  the  Vicar, 
Mr.  Aylifte  Poole,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  has  succeeded  in  converting  a 
singularly  ill-arranged  church  into  one  of  much  propriety  and  beauty.  The 
restoration  and  enlargement  have  been  partly  effected  as  a  memorial  to  one  of 
our  late  Members,  Mr.  Villi ers.  The  Church  of  Strixton  was  spoken  of  just 
now.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  a  tomb  under  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  an  ancient  chalice  nnd  other  objects  of  interest  were  found.  Plans  for 
a  timber  church  in  Queensland  were  also  exhibited  to  the  Committee,  which 
seemed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  small  congregation  in  that  colony.  The 
S.P.C.K.  has  just  made  a  grant  towards  its  building. 

Very  carefully-elaborated  drawings  of  the  portion  of  ^S'.  John's  Hospital, 
Northampton,  lately  destroyed  have  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society.  It  is  very  much  wished  that  kindred  Societies  would 
join  with  our  own  in  bringing  out  occasionally  a  larger  publication  than  that 
of  our  Annual  Volume,  illustrative  of  buildings  which  have'  been  or  are  about 
to  be  destroyed.  Such  drawings  as  these  of  S.  John's  Hospital,  which  do 
not  admit  of  any  great  reduction  in  size,  are  an  example  of  what  the  Com- 
mittee think  needs  such  illustration,  but  the  expense  would  be  too  great  for 
a  single  Society  to  incur.  The  Committee  have  had  to  acknowledge  the  gifts 
of  a  few  books  ;  and  several  have  been  added  by  purchase  ;  so  that  by  degrees 
a  very  valuable  Architectural  Library  is  being  collected.  It  was  at  one  time 
intended  to  hold  the  Society's  Summer  Meeting  in  the  neighbouring  County 
of  Huntingdon,  but  on  enquiry,  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Neots,  which  was 
thought  of,  was  found  not  to  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  objects  of  ar- 
chitectural interest  to  justify  so  distant  an  Excursion.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Leicestershire  Society  to  join  them 
at  Lutterworth,  Avhere  a  meeting  of  much  interest,  and  largely  attended,  and 
whence  an  Excursion  to  many  points  of  great  attraction,  rewarded  those  who 
were  enabled  to  take  part  in  them.  A  detailed  account  of  the  meeting  will 
probably  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Leicestershire  Society. 

The  Committee  will  be  obliged  if  those  Members  who  have  taken  out  any 
of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Library  will  return  them  to  the  Society's  Room 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  Some  few  books  have  not  been  returned 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  it  will  save  the  Librarian  the  labour  of  tracing  them, 
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if  the  Members  will  be  good  enough  to  return  all  the  books  in  their  possession. 
They  can,  of  course,  be  taken  out  again,  after  they  have  been  verified. 

There  is  one  vexed  question  of  the  present  day  which  the  Committee 
would  gladly  see  ventilated,  and  on  which  they  would  invite  paj)ers,  whichever 
side  of  the  question  the  Avriters  may  choose  to  adopt,  viz.,  the  treatment  of  the 
interior  surfaces  of  church  walls.  It  has  often  led  to  an  amicable  discussion 
between  Members  of  the  Committee  on  their  visits  to  different  churches, 
and  the  rough,  rude,  coarsely  pointed  stone,  which  has  offended  the  e5'-e  of  one 
Secretary,  has  seemed  perfection  to  another.  Whether  all  are  brought  to  an 
agreement  or  no,  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  thought,  and  though  an  able 
paper  on  the  subject  has  been  sent  to  one  of  your  Committee,  wdio  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  on  it  with  the  writer,  the  disagreement  on  the  matter 
is  too  strong  to  be  settled  by  a  single  essay. 

If  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  plans  of  churches  than  usual  has  come 
before  the  Committee  in  the  past  year,  it  is  because  the  number  of  unrepaired 
churches  becomes  every  year  less. 
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The  Report 

For  1872. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  twelve  months  afford  little  matter  for  remark 
by  way  of  formal  report.  The  year  1872  is  marked  by  the  death  of  the  noble 
Duke  whose  name  stood  at  the  head  of  our  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  who 
was  honourably  connected  with  so  many  of  our  public  institutions.  His 
successor  has  also  been  for  many  years  on  the  same  list,  and  always  a  zealous 
Member  of  our  body. 

The  appeal  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  the  fund  for 
completing  the  restoration  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Dunstahle  has  called  forth 
several  liberal. contributions,  especially  one  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which 
bespeaks  the  deep  interest  felt  by  his  Grace  in  this  great  and  important  work, 
and  his  desire  that  its  completion  should  be  no  longer  delayed.      The  Council 
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would  once  more  invite  public  attention  to  the  present  position  of  this,  by  far 
the  Jargest  undertaking  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
earnestly  trust  that  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  become  better  known,  a 
more  general  response  may  be  expected  from  the  County  of  Bedford,  and 
then  from  admirers  of  church  architecture  beyond  our  borders. 

It  is  gratifying  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  church  restoration  around  us  : 
one  instance  of  which  is  presented  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  by  the 
Church  of  JVilstcd  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Blomfield.  Tlie  works  at 
Marston  Mosetayne,  are  also  being  brought  to  a  close,  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 

The  Council  observe  with  lively  satisfaction  the  recent  appearance  of  the 
initiatory  Part  of  ^Mr.  W.  M.  Harvey's  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Willcy, 
containing  the  well-known  Parish  of  liiddenham.  Although  it  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  extreme  scarcity  and  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
materials  already  available,  and  from  the  amount  of  patient  research  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  various  authorities  Avhicli  alone  can  supply  trustworthy 
information,  that  the  publication  cannot  be  expected  to  proceed  very  rapidly  ; 
yet  the  first  instalment  of  a  history  of  our  county  deserving  the  name  must 
surely  be  welcomed,  not  only  by  the  antiquary  and  the  archeeologian,  but  by 
every  proprietor  and  intelligent  inhabitant.  The  Council  would  vqjiture  to 
remind  the  public  that  the  heavy  expense  incurred  in  the  mere  printing  of 
such  a  history  can  only  be  re-imbursed  by  a  large  subscription  list. 

Untoward  circumstances  and  ungenial  weather  combined  to  prevent 
the  Excursion  arranged  for  the  past  autumn  from  taking  place  ;  nor  have  the 
monthly  meetings  been  so  well  attended  as  formerly  :  but  the  accession  of  fresh 
Members  is  a  token  that  interest  is  still  maintained  in  the  objects  of  our 
Society,  and  the  well  established  character  of  the  Papers  issuing  from  our  own, 
and  the  several  Societies  in  union,  is  in  no  degree  depreciated  by  the  Volume 
for  1871  now  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers. 
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The  Report. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members, 
held  at  the  Toivn  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester,  on  Monday,  '11  th  Jan., 
1873. 

In  placing  before  the  Members  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archoe- 
ological  Society  a  short  review  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  1872,  the 
Committee  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  again  congratulate  them  upon  its  continued 
prosperity.  Although,  unfortunately,  death  has  called  away  a  few  Members, 
and  a  still  fewer  have  for  other  reasons  removed  their  names  from  the  Member 
Roll,  still  the  losses  thus  sustained  have  been  more  than  counter-balanced  by 
the  election  of  other  gentlemen  who  will,  your  Committee  trust,  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Society's  Avork. 

The  bi-monthly  meetings  have  been  fairl)''  attended,  and  their  value  sus- 
tained. Your  Committee  again  urge  upon  Members  the  desirability  of  making 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  the  record  of  all  local  antiquarian  discoveries, 
and  the  meetings  the  means  of  placing  before  others  the  inspection  of  archae- 
ological relics  illustrative  of  art  or  domestic  life  in  past  times.  The  bi-monthly 
meetings  are  specially  fitted  to  attain  both  these  ends. 

It  having  been  determined  to  hold  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting  la?t  year  at 
Lutterworth,  a  second  visit  to  that  neighbourhood — the  first  visit  was  in  the 
year  1861 — was  made  on  the  10th  September  last,  in  conjunction  with  our  friends 
of  the  Northants  Society.  The  joint  Societies  were  most  cordially  received  and 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lutterworth  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  most  suc- 
cessful Congress  was  the  result. 

The  Museum  was  rich  in  antiquities  and  articles  of  local  and  general 
interest.  The  meetings  for  the  reception  of  the  Societies,  and  for  the  reading 
of  Papers,  were  very  largly  attended.  The  Papers  read  were  : — 1.  Mediaeval 
Glass  Vials,  found  at  Lutterworth  and  South  Kilworth  ;  by  the  Rev.  A.  Pownall, 
F.S.A. — 2.  The  Secular  History  of  Lutterworth;  by  Mr.  James  Thompson. 
3.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Elmsthorpe  ;  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Tower. 

The  reading  of  these  Papers — the  subjects  being  local  in  character — elicited 
much  attention,  as  did  also  Mr.  Sharpe's  description  of  the  Paloeolithic  and 
Neolithic  remains  exhibited  by  him  in  the  Museum. 

The  second  day  of  the  Congress — Wednesday,  11th  September — was 
devoted,  as  usual,  to  an  Excursion  to  various  places  of  interest  in  the  locality. 
The  fine  collection  of  Portraits  and  Art  Treasures  at  Ncwnham  Paddox  were 
inspected  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  Monks  Kirby  was 
next  visited,  and  its  fine  church  and  monuments  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Poole.  Brinklow,  with  its  immense  Tumulus,  w^as  the  next  place  on  the 
programme.  Upon  arriving  there,  and  ascending  the  Tumulus,  Mr.  James 
Thompson  kindly  gave  his  views  concerning  its  origin  and  purpose.  After  an 
inspection  of  the  small  church,  the  party  drove  to  Combe  Abbey,  the  site  of  a 
Religious  House  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and  now  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Craven. 
There  (as  at  Newnham  Paddox)  the  visitors — in  addition  to  the  fragments  of 
the  ancient  Abbey  still  existing — had  much  to  interest  them  in  the  collections 
of  ancient  armour  and  of  ancient  portraits  thrown  open  for  their  inspection  ; 
and,  at  WithybrooTce  and  Claybrooke,  Mr.  Poole  described  the  churches,  point- 
ing out  several  interesting  architectural  features  in  each  building.  This,  with 
a  plain  substantial  luncheon  in  the  Racket  Court  at  Combe  Abbey,  completed 
the  progi-amme  of  the  Excursion,  which  your  Committee  think  was  carried  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Members  present. 

The  Publications  of  the  Society  placed  in  your  hands  during  the  past 
year  have,  your  Committee  venture  to  think,  fully  sustained  the  value  attaching 
to  those  of  former  years.  The  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies  contains 
many  valuable  Papers— Historical,  Archaeological,  and  Architectural.  The 
second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  Transactions  of  this  Society  contains,  in 
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addition  to  a  full  report  of  the  Papers  read  and  Antiquities  exhibited  at  its 
meetings  from  September,  1865,  to  September,  1866,  lengthy  extracts  from  the 
churchwarden's  accounts  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  magnificent 
Parish  Church  of  JNIelton  Mowbray,  in  this  county.  These  extracts  from 
documents  then  recently  discovered,  and  many  of  which  were  scarcely  decipher- 
able, relate  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  throw  considerable  light 
upon  that  most  interesting  era  of  our  national  history. 

The  readers  of  local  history  will  remember  that  both  Throsby  and 
Nichols  mention  tlie  existence,  at  the  time  they  wrote  their  histories,  of  a 
series  of  "ancient  paintings  upon  glass,"  in  a  house  then  belonging  to  and 
occupied  by  ]\[r.  Stephens,  in  High  Cross-street,  Leicester.  This  series  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  lights,  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  hall  and  kitchen 
of  that  time  ;  but  Avhich  had  previously  been  one  large  room.  The  subjects 
depicted  were  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Mediaeval  cliurch  ;  some  events  in 
the  Life  of  the  Saviour  ;  several  real  and  legendary  events  in  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  some  of  the  Acts  of  Mercy  ;  several  Saints  from  the  Calendar  of  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the  Town  Arms.  Some  years  afterwards  this 
property  changed  hands,  when  this  glass  was  removed  from  the  windows,  and 
carefullj^  preserved  by  a  gentleman  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  early 
Members  of  the  Society — the  Rev.  Richard  Stephens,  Vicar  of  Belgrave,  the 
son  of  Mr.  Stephens  above  named.  At  his  death  it  was  purchased  by  your 
Honorarj^  Secretary,  Mr.  North,  with  the  intention  of  offering  it  to  this  Society 
upon  the  same  terms  as  those  upon  which  it  was  purchased  by  him,  so  that  it 
should  not  pass  into  private  hands,  or  its  parts  be  dispersed  ;  but  that  it  should 
eventually  be  put  in  some  public  place  of  safety,  and  so  preserved  as  a  curious 
local  relic.  This  transfer  has  been  made,  and  your  Society  is  now  the  owner 
of  the  glass,  subject  only  to  its  remaining  in  Mr.  North's  hands  until  correct 
drawings  have  been  made,  and  a  description  given  of  each  subject.  Mr.  Trajden, 
architect,  of  Leicester,  has  very  kindly  undertaken  the  former  duty,  and  Mr. 
North  has  already  contributed  full  descriptions  of  two  subjects.  The  serious 
illness  from  whieli  he  is  suffering,  and  wdiich  the  Committee  deeply  regret,  has 
prevented  the  continuation  of  his  Papers,  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  resume. 
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The  Report. 

The  Anniml  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Room  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  Foregate-street,  on  Saturday,  March  29th,  1873,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  J.  A,  Walker,  and  there  were  present — Sir  E,  A.  H. 
Lechmere,  Bart.,  Rev.  R.  Cattley,  Rev.  W.  W.  Douglas,  Rev.  T.  G.  Curtler, 
Rev.  C.  S.  Salt,  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  Mr.  Walker  Rennick,  Mr.  Hyla  Holden,  Rev. 
H.  J.  Vernon,  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker  (Hon.  Sec. ),  Mr.  E.  Lees,  Mr.  G.  A.  Bird, 
Mr.  J.  Cotton,  Rev.  E.  Robinson. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
as  follows  : — 

Your  Committee,  in  presenting  their  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  have  to 
record,  with  great  regret,  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  by  the  deaths  of 
two  of  its  original  Vice-Presidents — the  late  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  Bart.,  and 
C.  Holt  Bracebridge,  Esq.  Sir  Thomas  Winnington  took  an  especial  interest 
in  our  proceedings,  and  showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  architectural  and  archae- 
ological research  by  attending  the  Society's  Meetings  and  Excursions  as  often 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  Nor  were  his  sympathies  confined  to  the 
investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  his  own  locality,  he  being  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries,  as  well  as  a  frequent  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  ;  while  the  lamented  baronet's 
extensive  and  valuable  library  at  Stanford  Court  was  always  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  those  likely  to  appreciate  its  contents.  Mr.  Bracebridge,  notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  age  and  his  residing  in  a  distant  part  of  Warwickshire, 
occasionally  attended  the  Meetings  of  our  Society  up  to  the  j^e^r  1868,  when 
he  joined  the  Excursion  to  Alcester  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  usual  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  April 
20th,  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read,  and  the  annual  officers  were 
elected. 

The  first  Excursion  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  19th,  when  the 
beautiful  monastic  ruins  at  Much  Wenlock  and  Buildwas  were  visited.  The 
Members  and  their  friends  journeyed  by  the  Severn  Valley  Railway,  and,  after 
passing  through  a  violent  thunderstorm,  arrived  at  Wenlock  a  little  liefore 
noon,  l3eing  received  at  that  ancient  town  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  A.  Wayne, 
Vicar  ;  Mr.  Blakeway,  Town  Clerk  ;  ]\[r.  Brookes,  and  others.  The  remains 
of  the  Priory  Church  were  first  examined  ;  and  then  the  Prior's  House,  now 
used  as  a  private  residence,  but  retaining  most  of  its  ancient  features  unaltered, 
such  as  upper  and  lower  cloistral  passages  with  ranges  of  continuous  windows, 
and  opening  into  various  apartments,  including  the  lofty  timber-roofed  dining- 
hall,  of  the  prior  and  its  ante-room.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  small  but  most 
interesting  room,  formerly  a  chapel  or  oratory,  having  a  recess  to  the  east  with 
a  three-light  window,  and  the  original  stone  altar  in  sitic.  On  the  latter  now 
rests  the  upper  part  of  a  Purbeck  marble  lectern,  of  similar  character  to  the 
well-known  examples  at  Crowle,  and  Norton,  near  Evesham.  The  church,  the 
town-hall,  with  its  quaint  old  carved  oak  furniture  and  fittings,  a  collection 
of  early  seals,  civic  mace  and  sword,  and  other  municipal  relics,  records,  &c., 
and  the  museum,  were  duly  inspected.  The  party  dined  at  the  "  Gaskell 
Arms,"  and  returned  by  rail  to  Buildwas,  where  are  considerable  remains  of 
the  Cistercian  Abbey,  founded  by  Bishop  Roger,  of  Chester,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  The  church  is  a 
good  example  of  Transitional- Norman  work,  as  is  likewise  the  chapter- house, 
wliich  still  retains  its  vaulted  roof.  The  cloisters  have  entirely  disappeared, 
but  fragmentary  remains  of  various  conventual  buildings  may  be  traced,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  Abbot's  lodgings  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
adjoining  manor-house.  Tea  at  the  "Bridge  Hotel,"  and  a  pleasant  journey 
through  the  charming  scenery  of  the  Severn  Valley,  lighted  up  by  the  warm 
hues  of  a  brilliant  evening  sun,  brought  this  agreeable  day's  expedition  to  a 
close  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 
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The  Society's  second  Excursion,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  September 
6th,  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  churches  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town  and  ])arisli  of  Stratford-iipon-Avon.  Sliakespeare's 
birthphice,  with  the  museum  of  Shakespearian  relics  and  numerous  articles 
of  that  period,  together  with  New  Place,  the  site  of  the  poet's  dwelling-house, 
were  visited  ;  as  were  the  modern  Church  of  St.  James,  the  Parish  Church  of 
Holy  Trinitii,  and  Holy  Cross  Chapel,  the  various  points  of  interest  at  these 
latter  structures  being  described  by  the  Vicar,  Dr.  CoUis,  whose  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  Church  restoration  at  Bromsgrove  and  elsewhere  are  well  known  to 
the  members  of  this  Society.  A  plain  dinner  was  provided  at  the  Shakespeare 
Hotel,  and  the  Excursionists  were  hospitably  entertained  with  tea  and  other 
refreshments  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Collis  at  Shottery  Hall.  An  examination  of  the 
new  churches  of  Shottery  and  Luddington  (noticed  more  in  detail  further  on  in 
this  Pieport),  and  a  glance  at  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage,  and  the  school  at  the 
former  place,  terminated  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  day.  From  Ludding- 
ton the  Avon  was  crossed  to  Milcote  Station,  where  the  party  took  train, 
and  after  waiting  nearly  two  hours  at  Evesham,  arrived  at  Worcester  at  ten 
o'clock. 

The  works  of  the  Cathedral  have  been  steadily  progressing  during  the 
past  year,  and  include  the  fixing  of  the  wrought-iron  grilles  at  the  back  of*the 
stalls,  the  erection  of  the  carved  oak  screens  in  the  bays  eastward  of  the  latter, 
and  the  completion  of  the  choir  pavement.  The  organ  case  is  now  in  course 
of  erection,  as  is  likewise  the  screen  between  tlie  nave  and  the  choir.  The 
floor  of  the  nave  has  beeu  prepared  with  concrete,  and  the  squares  of  slate  and. 
stone  were  ready  for  laying,  when  the  Earl  of  Dudley  liberally  undertook  to 
defray  the  cost  of  substituting  black  and  Avhite  marble  for  the  inferior 
materials.  The  latter  wall  now  be  used  for  the  floor  of  the  cloisters.  Lord 
Dudley  will  also  bear  the  expense  of  fllling  up  the  great  west  window  with 
stained  glass.  The  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  eastern  transepts, 
and  choir  aisles,  are  to  be  decorated  with  colour,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
long-continued,  extensive,  and  important  restoration  will  be  shortly  completed, 
so  as  to  allow  the  formal  re-opening  of  the  whole  building  to  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Till  this  has  occurred,  it  will,  perliaps,  be 
advisable  to  defer  all  critical  remarks  upon  the  eff'ect  of  the  various  new  works, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  new  Carillon  machine,  the  munificent  gift  of  ]\Ir.  Alderman  J.  W. 
Lea,  is  now  in  operation  in  the  Cathedral  tower,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit  of 
inspection.  It  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon, 
and  the  great  advantages  that  their  new  system  possesses  over  all  others  are, 
that  instead  of  the  hammers  being  lifted  by  the  pins  on  the  musical  barrel 
(in  the  way  common  to  all  chiming  machines  on  the  old  system),  the  two 
actions  of  lifting  the  hammers  and  letting  them  off  to  strike  the  bells  are 
separated,  so  that  the  moment  the  hammers  are  released  by  the. small  pins  on 
the  musical  barrel  they  are  again  instantly  raised  into  the  striking  position, 
their  actions  being  perfectly  simultaneous.  Hammers  can  also  be  raised  of 
sufficient  weight  to  bring  out  the  full  tone  of  the  bells.  The  disadvantages  of 
all  the  old  sy.stems  are  that  the  hammers  have  to  be  raised  by  the  pins  on 
the  musical  barrel,  which  is  a  great  loss  of  time  when  rapid  passages  in  the 
music  are  required,  and  the  strain  upon  the  barrel  being  so  great  when  the 
hammers  are  being  lifted,  its  revolution  is  irregular  and  jolting,  which  destroys 
all  time  in  the  music,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  raise  hammers  of 
sufficient  size  to  bring  out  the  full  tone  of  the  bell  ;  so  that  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  play  music  well  on  bells  by  the  old  systems,  and  when  once  the 
tunes  are  ])ricked  uj)on  the  old  huge  barrel  they  cannot  be  altered  without 
considerable  trouble  and  expense  Mr.  Lea's  gift  includes  four  barrels,  on  each 
of  wliicli  seven  tunes  will  be  placed  :  at  i)resent  only  one  is  in  use,  and  in 
order  to  secure  greater  variety  of  music  it  is  proposed  to  add  two  half-tone  bells 
to  the  fine  peal  already  in  the  tower.  When  this  is  accomplished,  AVorcester 
will  undoubdtedly  possess  the  most  perfect  Carillon  machine  in  this  country. 
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The  Parish  Church  of  Birlingham  has  been  rebuilt,  all  but  the  tower,  in 
Geometrical  Middle-pointed,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Ferry,  F.S.A.,  and  now 
forms  a  most  substantial,  well-arranged,  and  commodious  structure.  The  pre- 
vious church  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  and  possessed  few  features  of  interest  besides  a  Norman  chancel  arch 
and  a  massive  fifteenth  century  tower.  The  latter  now  stands  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  nave,  the  enlarged 
dimensions  of  the  new  building  necessitating  a  loftier  nave  than  could  have 
been  built  in  the  old  position  without  seriously  encroaching  upon  the  height  of 
the  tower.  The  north  aisle  is  narrower  than  the  south,  each  being  divided 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches  constructed  of  light  and  dark-tinted 
stones  placed  alternately.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  have  been 
better  had  a  hood-moulding,  or  even  a  dark-coloured  mortar-joint,  been  carried 
round  the  arch-stones,  so  as  to  separate  them  from  the  plain  wall  surface  and 
bind  them,  as  it  were,  together.  The  good  effect  of  this  treatment  may  be  seen 
in  the  western  face  of  the  chancel-arch,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  hood-moulding. 
The  chancel  arrangements  are  exceedingly  good,  the  vestry  and  organ-chamber 
being  on  the  north  side.  The  pulpit,  or  what  serves  the  purpose  of  one,  and 
the  lectern  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  chancel  steps,  and  are  both  of  original  and 
unique  design.  The  former  is  a  full-sized  stone  figure  of  an  angel  holding 
an  open  Bible  in  his  extended  arms  (to  form  a  book-rest),  and  looking  upwards 
towards  the  preacher.  The  eagle  lectern  is  also  of  stone,  and  stands  upon  a 
block  of  the  same  material  carved  to  resemble  a  pile  of  rock  All  the  wood- 
Work  is  of  oak,  the  seats  being  conveniently  as  well  as  substantially  constructed, 
and  the  roofs  well  designed.  A  novel  system  of  seat  appropriation  has  been 
adopted  here,  it  is  said  with  the  best  results.  The  poorer  classes  occupy  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  while  their  richer  neighbours  are 
accommodated  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  crocketed  spirelet  sur- 
mouHting  the  stair-turret  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  tower,  though  a  novel 
feature  in  this  district,  forms  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  old  structure,  which 
appears  to  have  been  originally  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  dove-cot,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  belfry,  the  smaller  windows  below  the  belfry  stage  being 
provided  with  a  projecting  ledge  for  the  birds  to  alight  upon.  The  Norman 
chancel  arch  of  the  old  church  has  been  re-erected  over  the  entrance  to  the 
well-kept  churchyard. 

Bengeivorth  Church,  after  undergoing  various  partial  restorations,  most  of 
them  very  destructive  of  the  original  character  of  the  building,  was  still  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  when,  about  fen  years  ago,  Mr.  Preedy  was  consulted 
with  reference  to  the  enlargement  and  thorough  restoration  of  the  old  fabric. 
It  being  subsequently  decided  to  build  an  entirely  new  church,  a  suitable  site 
was  presented  to  the  parish  by  Lord  Northwick  ;  and,  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Vicar,  preparations  were  made  for  carrying  out  the  work 
in  accordance  with  a  design  furnished  gratuitously  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry,  of 
Liverpool.  "When  the  plans  were  laid  before  your  Committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
several  objectionable  features,  both  in  design  and  arrangement,  shown  upon 
the  drawings,  should  be  pointed  out  in  their  report  to  the  above-named  society. 
These  remarks  were  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  one  or  two  persons 
interested  in  this  particular  design,  but  the  justice  of  the  criticism  was 
practically  acknowledged  by  the  alteration  or  modification  of  the  more  objec- 
tionable points  in  the  design,  such  as  the  want  of  solidity  in  the  walls,  the 
absence  of  any  opening  between  the  chancel  and  organ -chamber,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  clerestory  over  the  arches  opening  into  the  transepts,  as  though 
the  latter  had  been  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  fabric,  rendering  these  windows 
an  internal  feature  only.  The  church,  as  completed  in  accoidance  with  the 
amended  plans,  consists  of  chancel,  with  organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  the  south 
side,  a  lofty  but  rather  narrow  nave,  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  tower, 
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surmounted  by  a  stone  spire,  attached  to  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle,  so  as  to 
form  the  principal  entrance,  there  being  another  doorway  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave.  The  chancel,  though  small  and  very  much  less  lofty  than  the  nave, 
is  provided  with  a  tall  five-light  east  window  of  elaborate  design,  having  thin 
and  weak-looking  mullions  and  tracery.  There  are  recessed  double  sedilia  on 
the  south,  and  a  piscina  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  reredos  is 
nicely  carved,  but  not  very  effective,  the  design  being  an  ordinary  one  of  five 
arched  panels,  the  centre  bearing  the  sacred  monogram  surmounted  by  a  dove, 
while  the  side  compartments  are  enriched  with  floral  devices — the  passion 
flower,  lily,  &c.  The  nave  is  separated  from  its  aisles  on  either  side  by  an 
arcade  of  four  plain  chamfered  arches,  resting  on  cylindrical  piers  of  polished 
Westmoreland  grey  granite.  In  the  design  as  originally  planned  these  arcades 
were  continued  eastward  to  the  chancel,  two  arches  opening  into  each  transept. 
This  has  been  altered  for  the  far  less  pleasing  arrangement  of  single  transept 
arches  of  most  disproportionate  size  ;  and  as  they  have  no  more  support  to  the 
west  than  the  small  piers  of  the  nave  arcades,  the  eff'ect  is  exceedingly  weak 
and  ungainly.  The  junction  of  the  aisle  roofs  with  the  transepts  has  also  an 
awkward  effect,  there  being  no  arches  at  these  points.  The  west  window  of 
the  nave  and  the  end  windows  of  the  transepts  are  of  four  lights,  with  tracery 
of  the  same  elaborate  though  weak  character  as  that  of  the  east  window.  The 
side  windows  are  of  two  lights  ;  all  being  filled  with  tinted  glass  in  patterns, 
except  the  memorial  windows  in  the  north  aisle,  and  the  painted  east  window  ; 
the  latter  executed  by  Constable,  of  Cambridge.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone  with 
marble  shafts,  the  panels  containing  subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  An 
unnecessaiy  i;)rayer-desk  stands  at  the  opposite  angle  of  the  nave,  and  an  oak 
eagle  lectern  in  the  centre.  The  seats  are  conveniently  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  about  700  worshippers,  and  the  interior  arrangement  is 
good,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  transeptal  ground  plan,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  ill 
adapted  to  the  services  of  our  church,  which  do  not  now  require,  for  their  due 
performance,  a  number  of  subsidiary  altars,  as  in  the  times  of  our  mediaeval 
forefathers,  one  of  whose  chief  objects  in  building  cross  churches  was  to 
provide  eastern  wall  space  for  the  accommodation  of  such  structures  and  their 
accessories.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  constructed  of  blue  lias,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  Bath  stone  in  dressings,  weatherings,  window  tracery, 
copings,  &c.  Its  outline  is  very  irregular — too  much  broken  up  indeed  for  a 
building  of  this  size  ;  and  the  result  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had 
the  design — for  what  must  be  considered  a  comparatively  cheap  church — been 
less  ambitious. 

Two  chapels-of-ease,  in  the  parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  have  been 
consecrated  within  the  last  two  years — St.  Andrew's,  Shottery,  in  1871  ;  and 
All  Saints,  at  Luddington,  in  1872.  The  former,  as  originally  designed  by 
Mr.  Lattimer,  of  Stratford,  was  intended  for  a  chapel-school ;  but  a  timber 
tithe  barn,  the  gift  of  the  Rector  of  Alcester,  having  been  re-erected  in  this 
village,  and  converted  into  a  picturesque  school,  the  new  building  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  more  sacred  purpose,  an  eastern  apse  being  added  at  the  cost 
of  Mrs.  Curry-Collis.  It  is  built  of  red  brick  with  stone  windows  and  dressings  ; 
has  a  vestry  at  the  north-west,  and  a  porch  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave. 
The  interior  is  correctly  arranged,  and  provided  with  appropriate  fittings,  the 
font  consisting  of  a  plain  round  bowl  supported  by  three  fishes  ;  but  the  semi- 
secular  character  of  the  original  design  is  apparant  in  the  lack  of  height  and 
a  few  other  church-like  characteristics.  The  new  church  at  Luddington  is  an 
admirable  example  of  a  small  and  simple  country  church.  It  was  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  about  a:846,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Cotton,  of  Birmingham,  and 
consists  of  a  chancel,  vestry,  nave,  north  porch,  and  an  elegant  spirelet  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The  interior  is  very  effective,  having  been  en- 
riched with  numerous  special  gifts,  including  font,  by  the  JMarchioness  of 
Hertford  ;  brass  lectern,  corona,  altar  and  altar  plate,  by  the  Vicar  ;  and  rails, 
painted  windows,  by  Mr.  J.  Baldwin. 
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Most  of  the  churches  in  this  parish  (five  in  number)  have  been  provided 
with  unusually  rich  embroidery,  altar  linen,  and  other  minor  accessories  of 
divine  worship,  by  the  munificence  of  a  late  curate,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Chafy- 
Chafy,  who  has  also  presented  a  pair  of  magnificent  gas  standards  for  the 
sanctuary  of  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Extensive  works  have  been  carried  out  at  King's  Norton  Church,^  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  They  include  a 
thorough  reparation  of  the  fine  tower  and  spire,  placing  figures  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  John,  in  the  vacant  niches  of  its  south  front  ;  the 
re-building  of  the  north  aisle  and  arcade,  and  the  substitution  of  a  handsome 
open  timber  roof  over  the  nave  for  a  plaster  ceiling.  This  roof  is  seven  bays 
long,  and  has  a  very  good  eff"ect,  the  hammer-beam  arrangement  of  the  princi- 
pals harmonising  well  Avith  the  low  chancel  arch  at  the  one  end,  without 
interfering  with  the  lofty  tower  arch  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  nave. 
The  main  timbers  spring  from  stone  corbels,  carved  by  Boulton,  to  represent 
Apostles,  Evangelists,  and  other  scripture  characters.  The  spandrels  are  fitted 
with  carved  tracery,  and  the  roof  is  further  enriched  with  open  tracery-work, 
extending  through  its  length,  just  above  the  wall-plates.  The  retention  or 
otherwise  of  a  series  of  transverse  gables,  added  to  each  aisle  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  They  were  placed  irregularly 
upon  the  old  walls  Avithout  reference  to  the  windows  below  or  to  the  arches 
within,  and  contained  blocked-up  square-headed  windows  of  the  plainest 
description.  These  gables  added,  however,  consideraljly  to  the  picturesque 
appearance  as  well  as  to  the  height  of  the  church,  which,  being  destitute  of  a 
clerestory,  is  disproportionately  low  compared  with  the  very  lofty  tower  and 
spire.  The  state  of  the  north  aisle  being  such  as  to  necessitate  its  entire  re- 
construction on  a  new  foundation,  it  was  considered  that  to  re-build  the  long 
subsequently  added  gables  would  have  been  a  piece  of  unreality  ;  the  wall  was 
therefore  restored  to  its  original  fourteenth  century  condition,  and  surmounted 
with  a  parapet  of  pierced  quatrefoils.  The  side  gables  of  the  south  aisle  were 
wisely  retained,  their  windows  re-glazed,  and  the  roofs  made  to  form  a  feature 
of  the  interior.  Three  old  monuments — one  of  which  inconveniently  blocked 
up  the  sanctuary — have  been  placed  in  the  tower  with  good  eff'ect.  The  removal 
of  a  brick  vestry  brought  to  light  a  small  Norman  window,  with  a  round- 
headed  recess  beneath,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Maw's  encaustic  tiles 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  chancel,  but  the  fabric  itself  was  restored  a  feAV 
years  ago  ;  its  great  lack  of  elevation  renders  this  portion  of  the  cliucrh  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  renovated  and  now  impressive-looking  nave.  A  good  painted 
window,  by  Hardman,  has  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
provide,  ere  long,  a  new  reredos,  as  well  as  some  ornamentation  of  the  wall 
space  above  the  chancel  arch. 

Another  instalment  towards  the  complete  restoration  of  the  important 
ChurcJi  of  S.  Mary,  at  Kidderminster,  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  under 
Mr.  Hopkins's  superintendence.  It  includes  the  removal  of  the  heavy  galleries 
in  the  aisles  and  the  modern  organ-loft  in  the  tower,  which  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  position  of  tlie  organ,  after  being  repeatedly 
changed  from  the  chancel  aisle  to  the  tower  and  back  again  time  after  time, 
has  been  definitively  settled  by  the  erection  of  a  spacious  chamber  projecting 
from  the  westernmost  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  into  which,  as  well 
as  into  the  nave  aisle,  it  opens  by  an  arch.  It  is  designed  in  the  Middle- 
pointed  style  to  harmonize  with  the  chancel,  and  has  a  panelled  wooden  ceiling 
to  assist  the  sound.  A  richly-carved  stone  pulpit,  with  statues  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  and  Paul,  in  niches,  and  a  massive 
font  having  a  square  bowl  resting  on  marble  shafts — both  executed  by  Boulton, 
have  been  also  provided.  Further  works  are  necessary  to  complete  the  restora- 
tion of  this  church,  such  as  removing  plain  plaster  ceilings  in  the  aisles, 
vaulting  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  renewing  its  decayed  exterior,  and, 
perhaps,  erecting  the  spire,  for  which  provision  was  made  by  the  builders  of 
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the  tower.     A  better  reredos,  and  some  polychromatic  decoration  of  the  walls 
and  roofs,  would  also  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  interior. 

The  Chajiel  of  St.  James,  recently  erected  in  the  parish  of  Kidderminster, 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Fortesque,  from  designs  of  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Birmingham,  is  a  simple  red-brick  building,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  with 
vestry,  class-room,  and  bell-turret,  grouped  together  on  its  northern  side  ; 
nave,  and  a  rather  unsightly  shallow  porch  at  the  west  end.  The  side  windows 
are  couplets,  Avith  trefoiled  heads  of  stone  and  jambs,  and  containing  arches 
of  moulded  brick.  The  nave  is  seated  with  plain  benches,  a  low  open  pulpit 
standing  in  the  south-east  angle.  There  is  an  ascent  of  five  steps  to  the 
chancel,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  wall  constructed  of  brick 
and  pierced  stone  quatrefoils,  and  having  wrought-iron  gates  in  the  centre. 
All  the  necessary  fittings  are  correctly  arranged,  as  well  as  substantially  con- 
structed, and  the  whole  building  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  its 
intended  purpose  of  a  mission  church  in  a  district  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
the  poorer  classes. 

RtLshock  Church,  a  miserable-looking  structure  of  the  year  1758,  has  been 
remodelled  as  regards  its  interior  by  the  erection  of  an  open-timbered  roof,  the 
enlargement  of  the  chancel,  and  furnishing  the  same  with  oak  seate  for  clergy 
and  choir  ;  also  new  pulpit,  lectern,  font,  and  open  seats  in  the  nave.  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Kidderminster,  was  the  architect  employed. 

The  modern  Church  of  Cookley  has  been  improved  in  its  arrangements  by 
the  erection  of  an  organ-chamber,  and  a  new  instrument,  together  with  seats 
for  the  choir,  new  prayer-desk,  illuminated  texts  over  arches,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Meredith,  of  Kidderminster,  superintending  the  work. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  unsightly  Church  of  Upton-uiJon- Severn 
have  been  somewhat  improved  by  the  substitution  of  a  carved  oak  eagle 
lectern,  prayer-desk,  and  pulpit,  for  the  lofty  pile  of  pulpit  and  desks  which 
till  lately  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  towards  rearranging  the  fittings  of  Castle 
Morton  Church,  by  cutting  down  the  high  deal  pews  and  making  them  all  face 
eastward,  removing  the  high  pulpit  and  desks,  which  stood  some  distance 
down  the  nave,  and  substituting  a  temporary  arrangement  at  the  east  end  until 
a  thorough  restoration  of  the  church  can  be  efi'ected.  The  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  interior  is  a  high  chancel  screen  bearing  the  late  date  of  1682. 

The  admirable  wall  paintings  at  Newlcmd  Church,  noticed  in  last  year's 
report,  have  been  continued  in  the  nave  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  The 
same  artists  have  also  executed  some  very  good  pattern  work  at  the  neighbour- 
ing Church  of  Madresfield. 

The  coloured  decoration  of  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  North 
Malvern,  is  not  very  satisfactory,  the  trailing  vine  on  either  side  of  the  east 
window  being  treated  in  too  naturalistic  a  manner,  while  the  side  walls  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  heavily  painted  ceiling. 

The  Church  of  Norton,  near  Evesham,  was  rescued  from  a  state  of  ruin 
and  decay  in  1844,  when  the  whole  fabric  was  substantially  repaired,  but  in 
an  exceedingly  poor  and  incorrect  architectural  style.  Various  works  have 
been  subsequently  carried  out,  undoubtedly  with  the  best  intentions,  though 
not  with  corresponding  good  results,  owing  to  the  non-employment  of  com- 
petent professional  assistance.  During  the  past  year  a  large  four-light  Late 
Third-pointed  window  from  Bengewortli  old  church  has  been  inserted  in  the 
north  nave  wall,  thereby  causing  the  removal  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  building— namely,  a  fifteenth  century  doorway,  having  a  six- 
foiled  semi-hexagonal  head.  Tliis  now  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  church- 
yard, encased  within  the  arch  and  part  of  the  jambs  of  another  window  from 
Bengeworth,  the  whole  terminating  in  a  small  gable  and  cross,  and  presenting 
a  curious  medley,  well  calculated  to  puzzle  future  archaeologists.  Two  good 
painted  windows  by  Clayton  and  Bell  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  the 
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walls  of  which  have  received  a  considerable  amount  of  coloured  decoration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Vicar,  copied  in  part  from  the  well-known  example  on  the 
fine  sedilia  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church.  A  cumbrous  prayer-desk,  made  up  of 
old  carved  oak,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  has  given  place  to 
a  simple  desk  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  and  the  old  Purbec  marble 
lectern  from  the  site  of  Evesham  Abbey,  and  now  provided  with  a  new  base, 
stands  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  School  of  Broughton,  in  the  parish  of  Hanbury,  has  been  rendered 
suitable  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel  and 
a  wooden  bell-turret,  from  Mr.  Hopkins's  designs.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  school-room  by  revolving  shutters,  which  extend  as  high  as  the  wall- 
plates,  the  space  above  being  filled  with  ornamental  truss- work  and  pattern- 
glazing.  The  vestry  of  the  parish  church  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  allow 
ample  space  for  an  organ,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  architect. 

One  or  two  only  of  the  extensive  works  recently  completed  in  the  Warwick- 
shire portion  of  the  diocese  have  come  under  the  formal  notice  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Churches  of  Lapioorth  and  Rowington  have  been  carefully  restored, 
and  re-arranged  as  conveniently  as  their  peculiar  and  rather  awkward  ground- 
plans  would  permit;  at  an  expense  in  each  case  of  more  than  £1,500,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Street,  and  Messrs.  Badley  &  Garner  respectively. 

The  last-named  architects  have  likewise  superintended  the  expenditure  of 
£3,000  upon  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Bilton,  where  a  north  aisle  has 
been  added  to  the  nave;  also  the  enlargement  of  All  Saints,  Emscote,  near 
Warwick,  by  lengthening  the  chancel  fifteen  feet,  and  adding  a  clerestory, 
north  aisle,  and  baptistry,  to  the  nave  ;  the  entire  cost  (about  £2,000)  being 
defrayed  by  Miss  Phillips,  of  Leamington,  who  has  on  many  occasions  been  a 
most  munificent  benefactress  to  this  church  and  parish. 

But  the  Chajyel  of  Rughy  School  is  the  most  important  recent  architectural 
work  in  this  district.  It  has  been  almost  re-built,  and  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  an  octagonal  central  tower,  shallow  transepts,  apse,  &c.  In 
common  with  most  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  work,  the  new  building  possesses  a 
considerable  amount  of  quaintness  and  originality  of  design,  the  interior  being 
lofty  and  impressive,  furnished  with  handsome  fittings,  and  enriched  with 
painted  windows  and  other  special  gifts. 

The  last  financial  statement  of  the  Treasurer  showed  a  small  balance  in 
favour  of  the  Society  ;  but  the  annual  income  is  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
defray  the  ordinary  expenses,  which,  during  the  last  few-  years,  have  been 
nunsually  small. 

The  Committee  would  again  impress  upon  the  Members  the  necessity  of 
an  accession  of  names  to  the  ranks  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  at  least  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  arising  from  removals  and  other  causes. 

Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  in  doing  so 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  been  unable,  from  various  causes,  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  as  frequently  as  he  desired.  He  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  relative  value  of  such  a  Society  as  this,  the  success  of  which,  he 
thought,  had  up  to  the  present  time  been  amply  proved  ;  but  he  would  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  special  province  of  criticism  which  the  Society 
exercised  with  regard  to  churches  built  or  restored  in  the  Diocese.  They  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  on  the  Committee  of  the  Society  gentlemen  who, 
though  not  professional  architects,  still  possessed  a  great  amount  of  architec- 
tural knowledge  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  best  arrangement  of 
churches,  and  as  long  as  they  exercised  their  critical  functions  in  the  friendly 
way  they  had  hitherto  done,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  productive  of  a 
great  amount  of  good.  He  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  Society  was  not  in 
a  good  financial  position,  and  thought  some  eff"ort  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  Members.     He  thought  it  might  be  worth  considering,  too 
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whether  the  Society  might  not  with  advantage  recognise  amongst  its  objects 
historical  and  antiquarian  research,  as  such  an  addition  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society  might  be  productive  of  an  increase  of  Members,  and  would  not,  at 
the  same  time,  in  any  way  diminish  the  practical  utility  of  the  architectural 
section,  inasmuch  as  there  might  be  two  distinct  Sub-committees,  who  would 
separately  follow  their  own  particular  branch  of  research.  There  were  many 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  gentlemen  of  the  county,  copies  of 
which  might  be  made  illustrating  the  history  of  the  county,  and  their  acquisi- 
tion and  compilation  Avould  be  of  local  if  not  national  importance.  Alluding 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  asked  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  in  that  work  while  it  was  proceeding, 
and  hoped  tliat  they  would  not,  after  it  was  completed,  come  forward  and 
complain  of  what  they  had  done.  There  were  many  matters,  no  doubt, 
which  would  not  please  everyone  ;  but  he  believed  that  as  a  whole  the  restora- 
tion would  be  successful  ;  still,  if  there  were  any  points  in  which  the  Society 
or  the  Committee  might  feel  that  the  interests  of  architecture  and  of  the 
beautiful  building  itself  were  not  being  sufficiently  regarded,  he  hoped  they 
would  feel  themselves  justified  in  giving  advice  and  making  suggestions  to  him 
and  his  confreres  engaged  in  the  work.  ^ 

The  Rev.  W.  Thokn  seconded  the  motion,  which,  on  being  put  to  the 
meeting,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  H.  V.  Vernon  proposed— "  That  the  President,  Vice-president, 
the  Hon.  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  and  Auditors  be  re-elected,  and  that  the 
following  gentlemen  form  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  : — The  Rural 
Deans,  the  Rev.  R.  Cattley,  Rev.  T.  G.  Curtler,  Rev.  Dr.  Collis,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  Douglas,  :Mr.  H.  G.  Goldingham,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  E. 
Lees,  ]\Ir.  A.  E.  Perkins,  Mr.  "Walker  Rennick,  and  Mr.  R.  Woof" — gentle- 
men, he  added,  who  had  all  well  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the  Society. 
He  testified  to  the  fairness  and  moderation  with  which  the  function  of  criticism 
was  exercised  in  connection  with  church  work  in  the  Diocese.  He  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  tone  of  the  Report  with  regard  to  two  churches 
alluded  to.  One  of  those  churches  he  knew  exceedingly  well,  and  the  other 
tolerably  well,  and  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  exceeding  moderation  and 
reticence  both  in  praise  and  blame  with  which  that  ably  drawn  up  Report 
dealt  with  those  two  chui'ches.  The  two  churches  to  which  he  ^.lluded  were 
Birlingham  and  Bengeworth,  and  in  respect  of  both  of  these  churches  the 
criticism  could  not  be  kinder  and  fairer  ;  but  there  was  one  little  word  with 
regard  to  Birlingham  he  should  like  to  allude  to.  The  internal  fittings  of 
that  church  it  was  stated  were  all  of  handsome  solid  oak,  and  he  thought  there 
were  very  few  newly-built  churches  of  which  that  could  be  said.  The  work 
had  been  done  regardless  of  expense,  and  with  regard  to  that  the  Report  had 
been  studiously  moderate  in  its  tone. 

;Mr.  Walter  Rennick  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  in  doing 
so  alluded  with  an  expression  of  great  regret  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  a  gentleman  Avho  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society.  The  paragraph  alluding  to  his 
death  had  reminded  him  of  happy  days  gone  by,  as  it  had  been  his  privilege, 
with  many  other  members  of  the  Society,  to  join  Sir  Thomas  Winnington  in 
those  pleasant  Excursions  which  were  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Society's 
operations.  Sir  Thomas  invariably  displayed  an  amiable  disposition  and  a 
noble  nature,  which  had  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he 
associated.  He  very  much  regretted  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained,  and 
felt  that  he  could  not  allow  the  Report  to  pass  without  expressing  his  sense  of 
the  obligation  to  the  Committee  for  making  such  honourable  mention  of  a 
gentleman  whom  they  had  all  so  much  admired. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Severn  Walker. 

/ 
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Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker  briefly  returned  thanks.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  liim  to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  Society. 
If  the  sympathy  of  the  public  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  could  be 
enlisted  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  addition  of  an  historical  section,  he  thought 
it  would  be  worth  considering  by  the  Committee.  He  alluded  with  regi-et  to 
the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Sanford,  who 
was  much  interested  in  its  success. 

Mr.  E.  Lees  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  having 
been  acknowledged,  the  Meeting  terminated. 
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Report. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  has  not 
materially  changed,  but  your  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a  good 
Report  as  to  the  state  of  the  Finances,  as  shewn  by  the  Treasurer's  Balance 
Sheet. 

The  Members  have  made  three  Excursions  during  the  summer,  which  were 
very  fairly  attended,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  In  June  they  visited  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell,  and  were,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Miss 
Barrow,  allowed  to  go  over  what  remains  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  now  chiefly  in  ruins.  In  August,  Hardwicke  Hall  and 
Bolsover  Castle  were  visited,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
in^ton  and  Lady  Beauclerk.  In  September,  the  Excursion  was  to  Clumber 
and  Thoresby,  where  the  Members,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Earl  Man  vers,  were  allowed  to  go  over  both  Houses  ;  after  which 
they  visited  the  Church  at  Edioinstone,  and  the  ancient  Forest  of  Sherwood  of 
historical  interest. 

Several  very  interesting  Papers  have  been  read  during  the  year.  In 
January,  on  "Dwelling  Houses,"  by  J.  Whiteside  Hime,  M.D.  ;  in  April,  on 
**  Sundials,"  by  Rev.  A.  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  At  the  Excursions 
interesting  descriptive  and  historical  Notes  were  read.  At  Bolsover,  by  J.  D. 
Leader,  Esq.,  ;  and  at  Hardwicke,  Southwell,  and  Edwinstone,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Stacye. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  Members  of  the  Society  held  a  Conversazione 
in  the  Society's  Room  at  the  School  of  Art,  when  Dr.  Syson,  of  Manchester, 
gave  an  Address  on  "Modern  Architecture  ;"  and  J.  D.  Leader,  Esq.,  read  an 
interesting  Paper  on  ' '  Sheffield  Castle  and  Manor,  as  illustrated  by  the  In- 
ventory of  Furniture  in  those  buildings  in  1582. "  Mr.  E.  Wilson  also  exhibited 
a  choice  collection  of  valuable  old  Engravings. 

Considering  the  very  interesting  Excursions  that  have  taken  place,  and 
the  valuable  Papers  which  have  been  read  during  the  past  year,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  greater  number  of  our  Members  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  them. 
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TEEASURER'S     ACCOUNTS, 

For  the   Year  ending  Dec.  12th,  1872. 


13  r. 


d. 


1871.  £    s. 

Dec.  12,  To  Cash,    Balance 
in      Treasurer's 
hands   as  per  last 
Balance  Sheet  -     -  29  11 
,,    13,  To     Mr.    Lomax's 
Subscription     -     - 
„     „    To  Mr.  J.  D  Web- 
ster's Subscription     0  10     6 
1872. 
Auff.   3 


0  10     6 
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Short,  for  Subscrip- 
tions collected  -     -  25  19 
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D.  Leader  for  Sub- 
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Short,  for  Subscrip- 
tions collected,  2nd 
list 

Aug.  2,  Surplus  on  Bol- 
sover  Excursion    - 


0  10     6 


1     1     0 


0  10     0 


£58  13     3 
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Dec. 


1872. 
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By  Messrs.  Leader 
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Messrs.  Leng&Co., 
for  Advertising 
Balance  in  hands  of 
Treasurer  this  day  25 


1     5     0 


8     1 


£58  13     3 
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The  (JJntrcJies  of  Holheaclt  and  other  Parishes  in  Lincolnshire 
visited  hy  the  Memhers  of  the  Architectural  Society,  June  5th, 
1872. — By  the  Ven.  Edward  Trollope,  F.S.A.,  ArcMeacon 
of  Stow. 

As 'the  task  of  describing  these  churches  was  very  kindly  under- 
taken by  a  most  competent  architect,  Mr.  J.  SharjDC,  of  Lancaster,  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  use  the  same  labour  in  preparing  for 
their  description,  first  by  word  of  mouth,  and  then  through  the 
mediiun  of  the  press,  as  on  all  former  occasions  for  many  years  past ; 
but  as  Mr.  Sharpe,  much  to  our  regret,  has  not  been  able  to  supply 
a  written  account  of  those  churches,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
this  should  be  furnished  in  some  form  or  other,  I  have  ventured  to 
supply  the  want  thus  unexpectedly  felt,  although  I  fear,  from  the 
above-named  cause,  only  very  imperfectly. 

VOL.  XI.,    PT.  II.  A 
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All  Saints'  Church,  Holbeach. 

In  days  of  old,  Holbeach  was,  in  some  respects,  a  place  of 
more  importance  than  it  is  now,  through  its  connexion  with  several 
families  of  considerable  importance,  although  its  population  has 
since  greatly  mcreased. 

The  De  Multons  were  lords  of  Holbeach  in  the  twelfth  century, 
of  whom  Thomas  de  Multon  conspired  against  the  Abbot  of  Croyland 
in  1189,  when  the  existence  of  a  church  at  Holbeach  is  casually 
recorded.  Thomas  de  Multon,  another  member  of  this  family,  in 
the  following  century,  viz.,  1252,  obtained  a  licence  for  holding  a 
market  and  fair  at  Holbeach.  The  lordship  next  accrued  to  the 
De  Kirtons  through  marriage,  of  whom  John  de  Kirton  founded  a 
hospital  at  Holbeach  in  1351.  This  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  All 
Saints,  and  endowed  with  lands  held  by  the  founder  of  the  Abbot 
of  Croyland.  Its  inmates  consisted  of  a  warden,  chaplain,  and  four- 
teen brethren.  The  remains  of  its  buildings  were  taken  down  in 
1700  by  the  father  of  the  antiquary.  Dr.  Stukeley.  From  the 
De  Kirtons  the  lordship  passed  to  the  family  of  Littlebury,  through 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Humphrey  Littlebury  with  the  De  Kirton 
heiress.  He  was  born  1346,  lived  at  Penny  Hall,  Holbeach  Hurn, 
and  was  buried  in  Holbeach  Church,  beneath  a  monument  that  will 
be  described  subsequently. 

Two  other  persons  of  note  were  born  here.  Viz.,  Henry  Eands, 
or  Holbeach,  one  of  the  .compilers  of  our  Prayer-Book,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  1547,  and  who  meanly  surrendered  the  estates 
of  his  see  to  the  Crown  for  a  consideration.  His  armorial  bearings 
were — Az.,  a  chevron  Arg.  between  3  torteaux,  a  canton  Erm. 
The  other  was  Dr.  William  Stukelej'-,  the  well-known  Lincolnshire 
antiquary,  who  was  born  at  Holbeach  in  1687.  His  arms — formerly 
displayed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  here — were  Arg.,  an  eagle 
displayed  Sa.,  quartering  Arg.,  2  bars  Sa.,  6  escallops.  At  Holbeach 
there  was  formerly  a  guild  termed  that  of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  present  grand  church  consists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  tower,  spire,  and  chancel. 

Of  the  fabric  existing  here  in  the  twelfth  century  we  have  the 
Norman  bases  of  three  pillars  serving  as  the  foundations  of 
the  westernmost  present  pillars  of  the  north  aisle  arcade,  and 
another  small  fragment  preserved  in  the  vestry. 

The  present  church  is  late  Decorated,  excepting  the  tower,  spire, 
west  doorway,  and  north  porch,  which  are  rather  later,  and  may 
perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  succeeding  style. 

The  lateness  in  their  period,  even  of  the  older  features  of  the 
fabric,  is  demonstrated  by  the  flatness  of  its  mouldings,  the  octangular 
form  of  its  pillar  caps  and  bases,  the  character  of  its  window  tracery 
and  clerestory  range,  which  detract  from  its  beauty,  although  it  is 
so  spacious  and  imposing  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
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many  grand  Lincolnshire  churches.  Probably  the  aisle  and 
clerestory  walls  were  once  surmounted  by  parapets,  and  the  little 
buttresses  between  each  pair  of  the  fourteen  two-light  clerestory 
windows  on  either  side  with  pinnacles.  The  western  gable  of  the 
nave  was  surmounted  by  a  little  Sancte  bell-cot  in  1453,  the  gift  of 
William  Enot,  of  Lynn,  and  Henry  Neale,  of  Holbeach,  but  this  is 
now  rej)resented  by  a  very  poor  successor  which  bears  the  date  of 
1629.  The  third  window  from  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  has 
been  clearly  renewed  at  a  later  date,  either  through  a  failm-e  of  the 
wall  at  that  point,  or  the  removal  of  some  small  chapel. 

The  door  within  the  south  porch  is  beautifully  carved  with 
reticulated  work,  and  the  arch  of  that  porch  unusually  acute.  The 
north  porch  was  an  after-thought,  and  of  a  different  character  to 
the  fabric,  its  outer  angles  being  flanked  by  circular  turrets,  giving 
it  a  domestic  appearance.  One  of  these  contains  a  newel  staircase 
leading  to  the  little  chamber  above  ;  the  other  constitutes  a  small  cell, 
having  a  groined  roof  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled 
parapet,  and  has  lost  its  angle  pinnacles.  The  spire  surmounting 
it  is  a  very  fine  one,  having  four  ranges  of  graduated  lights  set  in 
its  alternate  faces.  At  the  west  end  is  a  shallow  groined  porch, 
or  canopy,  over  the  doorway  below,  and  cutting  into  a  large 
and  pecidiarly-designed  five-light  window  above.  Similar  windows 
are  also  placed  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  tower.  In 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  three-light  windows  with  a 
priest's  door  between  them.  In  the  north  wall  one  similar  window, 
and  another  of  four  lights.  The  east  window  is  also  a  four-light 
one — always  an  unfortunate  design  for  that  situation,  and  especially 
if  painted  glass  is  used  for  its  ornamentation.  Within,  the  spacious- 
ness and  height  of  this  church  are  very  striking,  as  well  as  the 
lightness  of  its  slender  clustered  and  filleted  aisle  arcades,  and  the 
length  of  its  clerestory  range.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave 
is  a  staircase  of  after  construction  that  formerly  led  to  the  rood-loft. 
The  font  is  a  late  Decorated  specimen,  having  an  octagonal  bowl,  on 
the  panels  of  which  are  figures  of  angels.  The  pulpit  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  costly  modern  art,  erected  as  a  memorial  during  the 
late  excellent  Vicar's  incumbency,  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Brooke. 

Once  there  were  altars  in  this  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  St.  ^N'icholas,  St.  James,  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  and  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury. 

Amongst  "  the  stuffe  disposed  of  by  the  Churchwardens  of  this 
parish,  in  1543,  were  the  following  items,  viz.  :  Harod's  coate,  sold 
for  xviii^.  ALL  the  Apostles'  coats  and  other  raggs  viii^.  iiii^.,  and 
the  coats  of  the  3  Kings  of  Cologne."  There  was  also  a  subsequent 
sale  of  other  similar  superfluous  articles  in  1560. 

Several  mediiX3val  monuments  still  remain  in  this  chuuch.  The 
finest  one  is  a  beautifully  carved  altar-tomb,  siu^mounted  by  the 
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recumbent  effigy  of  Sir  Hmnphrey  Littlebury.  Tliis  originally  stood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  but  is  now  at  the  west  end  of 
that  aisle.  It  is  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  head 
of  the  knight  rests  upon  a  tilting  helm,  having  as  a  crest  a  man's 
head  enclosed  in  a  net.  The  shields  on  the  tomb  below  are  thus 
charged,  viz.,  Arg.,  2  lions  passant  gardant  Gu.,  for  Littlebury,  and 
Gules,  3  bars  Erm.,  for  Kirton. 

Close  to  this  is  a  slab  bearing  the  mutilated  brass  of  a  knight, 
circa  1420,  and  another  slab  having  a  brass  plate,  commemorating 
Johanna  Welby,  thus  inscribed: — "  Orate  pro  aia  dominie  Johanna 
Welby,  quondam  uxoris  Eicardi  Welby  senioris  et  filise  Eici  Leyke 
milit,  que  obiit  18^.  die.  Decembris,  Ano.  Dom.  mcccclviii.  Cujus 
animae  propitietur  Deus."  When  Holies  visited  this  church  he 
noted  the  following  Arms  in  its  windoAvs  : — In  the  ujDper  ones,  on 
the  north  side,  Gu.,  6  escallops  Arg. — Scales,  twice  repeated.  Sa., 
a  fesse  between  6  escallops  Arg.,  impaling — a  saltier  engrailed 
between  4  cross  crosslets  Htchee,  often  rejDeated — Bradow,  and  the 
same  bearings  on  the  tunic  of  an  effigy  of  one  of  that  family  in  the 
east  window  of  the  south  aisle.  In  the  southern  windows,  Arg.,  on 
a  bend  Az.,  5  crosses  humete  Or, — Sibsay.  Arg.,  on  a  chevron 
between  3  leopards'  heads  Sa.,  as  many  annulets  of  the  first — Carlow. 
Barry  of  6  Sa.  &  Arg.,  in  chief  3  annulets  of  the  second.  Also  the 
same  on  the  tunic  of  a  man's  effigy,  apparently  impaling — a  lion 
rampant  semee  of  mullets  Or.  Or,  on  a  fesse  Gu.,  2  fleurs-de-lis  of 
the  first  between  4  of  the  second, — D.'Eyvill.  Az.,  a  cross  patonce 
Arg.,  and  the  legend,  "  Orate  pro  aia  Dni  Eoberti  de  Eyvill  militis 
et  .  .  .  .  mihtis."  Above,  on  the  north  side,  the  effigies  of  two 
knights  on  their  knees,  and  on  their  shields,  Barry  of  6  Sa.  &  Arg., 
in  chief  3  annulets  of  the  second,  and  a]3parently  in  fesse,  3 
fleui's-de-lis. 

St.  Mary's,  Whaplode. 

This  church  stands  on  a  site  slightly  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  level,  whence  it  was  gladly  occupied  by  Eoman 
colonists  at  a  time  when  it  often  became  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
a  dreary  expanse  of  waters  during  the  rule  of  that  people  in  Britain. 
It  consists  of  a  very  long  and  narrow  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
each  having  a  porch,  north  transept,  tower  attached  to  the  western- 
most portion  of  the  south  aisle,  chancel,  and  modern  vestry.  Before 
the  Conquest,  a  portion  of  the  land  at  Whaplode,  Quappelode, 
or  Hoppelode,  as  it  was  variously  called,  belonged  to  Croyland 
Abbey,  and  was  confirmed  to  it  by  the  Conqueror ;  but  the  rest  was 
divided  between  Earl  Alan  and  Wido  de  Credon,  excepting  a  portion 
retained  by  the  new  King  for  himself.  There  was  a  residence 
belonging  to  the  Abbots  of  Croyland,  in  Asewick,  attached  to 
Whaplode  ;  and  the  Vicarage  was  founded  in  1268,  during  the  rule 
of  Abbot  Ealph  de  March,  who  died  1281. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  church  of  any  in  its  vicinity, 
although  it  has  suffered  so  much  from  long  neglect,  and  most  un- 
happy treatment.  Here  was  once  a  pure  Norman  fabric,  of  which 
the  four  easternmost  bays  of  the  nave  still  remain,  together  with 
the  original  chancel  arch.  This  appears  to  be  of  the  date  1120 — 30. 
Its  aisle  arcades  are  supported  by  alternate  circular  and  octangular- 
shafted  ]3illars  having  scalloped  cushion  or  cubical  caps,  and  square 
abaci.  As  the  chancel-arch  is  very  narrow,  its  original  semi-circular 
shafts  have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  Transitional  corbels 
supporting  the  old  Norman  caps  above,  whence  we  gather  when  this 
alteration  took  place.  On  either  side  are  corresponding  shaftlets 
with  square  abaci,  carrying  the  outer  orders  of  the  arch.  This  last 
is  enriched  Avith  the  plain,  but  effective,  semi-circular  roll,  chevron, 
lozenge,  and  scallop  mouldings. 

The  remainder  of  the  nave,  including  its  west  wall,  is  of  a 
Transitional  period,  before  the  Early  English  style  was  fully  de- 
veloped, circa  1190.  Its  piers  consist  of  semi-circular  clustered  and 
cylindrical  shafts,  surmounted  by  square  scalloped  cushion  caps. 
These  carry  semi-circular  arches  of  two  orders,  so  much  less  bulky 
than  the  piers  below  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  not  coeval, 
although  in  every  other  respect  they  are  of  the  same  date.  In  the 
spandrils  between  these  arches  are  plain  sunk  circlets.  The  clerestory 
consists  of  an  arcade  of  the  same  period,  having  semi-circular-headed 
arches,  pierced  above  the  centre  of  each  pier  arch,  to  serve  as  lights, 
with  little  shafts  on  either  side  having  cushion  caps,  and  a  hood 
mould  continued  between  them,  both  within  and  without.  The 
corbel-table,  of  the  same  date  and  character,  Avas  abstracted  and 
introduced  at  a  higher  level  when  the  Perpendicular  parapet  was 
superadded.  The  nave  was  lengthened  by  three  additional  bays 
during  the  Transitional  period,  and  corresponds  generally  Avith  the 
older  portion,  although  differing  in  detail.  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  the 
description  of  this  portion  of  the  church,  given  in  his  Lincoln 
Excursion,  pages  95,  96,  says — "We  have  the  clustered  piers,  the 
semi-circular  pier-arches  of  tAvo  orders,  the  sunk  circles,  the  circular 
clerestory  AvindoAV,  Avith  its  outer  circular  arcade  and  corbel-table, 
with  a  difference,  hoAvever,  throughout  in  the  details.  One  pier  is 
a  cluster  of  four  shafts  considerably  more  disengaged,  and  standing 
on  a  circular  base,  Avhich  carries  its  upper  order,  an  early  example 
of  the  water-bearing  hoUoAV,  so  characteristic  of  the  folloAving 
period,  but  introduced  in  this.  The  pier  capitals  display  in  their 
holloAV  necks  early  examples  of  the  stiff  foliage  of  the  period,  that 
burst  forth  Avith  such  vigour  and  luxuriance  a  fcAV  years  later ;  and 
they  carry  the  circular  round-topped  abacus  of  a  cliunsy  and  early 
profile,  Avhich  became  also  the  characteristic  abacus  of  the  following 
period,  but  Avas  iuA^ented  at  the  close  of  this.  We  have  again  in 
the  capitals  of  the  pier  Avhich  marks  the  division  of  the  Avork  of 
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the  two  periods  on  its  east  side  the  l!^orman  form  of  the  inserted 
cone,  and  on  its  west  side  one  of  the  uncommon  forms  of  the  same 
feature  as  it  appeared  in  the  Transitional  jDeriod,  and  in  which  the 
cone  becomes,  like  the  neck  of  the  plain  cajiital,  bent  and  hollowed, 
as  seen  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  St.  David's  Cathedral,  and  in 
several  of  the  Churches  of  the  Welsh  Marshes.  This  fine  addition 
to  the  Norman  nave,  which  gave  it  a  total  length  of  110  feet,  and 
made  it  the  longest  nave  in  the  district,  was  fitly  terminated  by  a 
west  front,  designed  in  the  vigorous  spirit  which  characterized  the 
works  of  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  and  in  which  the  architect, 
emancipated  from  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  the  outlines  of  the  JSTorman  design,  makes  a  free 
use  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  chief  feature  in  this  design  is  the 
west  doorway  of  four  orders,  with  its  accompanying  side-arches, 
exhibiting  a  fine  series  of  mouldings  with  characteristic  profiles, 
upon  a  double  row  of  eight  detached  shafts  on  each  side,  set  one 
behind  the  other,  sixteen  in  all.  The  doorway  inserted  in  the  after- 
erected  south  aisle  is  of  the  same  period,  and  also  the  lower  stage 
of  the  tower.  Above  this  are  two  stages  of  the  Lancet  period, 
enriched  with  arcading,  surmounted  by  a  fourth  stage,  having  a 
battlemented  parapet  of  the  Decorated  style.  During  the  succeed- 
ing period  the  original  aisles  of  this  church  were  superseded  by  new 
ones,  the  north  transept  was  built,  and  the  nave  covered  afresh  with 
an  open-panelled  and  traceried  oak  roof.  The  chancel  was  first  re- 
built in  the  Decorated  style,  of  which  its  east  wall  still  remains ; 
but  its  window  is  gone,  together  with  a  chapel  that  adjoined  it  on 
the  north,  and  its  side  walls  and  roof  are  now  of  a  most  wretched 
character.  The  pitch  of  its  original  roof  is  still  distinctly  indicated 
by  its  weathering  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  stands  the  font,  apparently  copied  from  the  original  Norman 
one."  At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  fine  stone  monument 
of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  commemorating  Sir  Anthony 
Irby,  son  of  Anthony  Irby,  of  Gosberton,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Peyton,  Knight  and  Baronet,  of  Toleham, 
Cambridgeshire.  This  consists  of  an  altar-tomb,  supporting  the 
efiigies  of  Sir  Anthony  and  his  wife,  with  their  heads  supported 
upon  cushions.  At  his  feet  is  a  wyvern's  head  erased,  collared ;  at 
hers  is  a  griffin,  sesjant.  Above  is  a  canopy  supported  by 
ten  pillars,  and  shields  of  Arms;  the  one  thus  charged,  viz.,  Arg. 
a  fret  of  8  pieces  Sa.,  on  a  canton  Gu.,  a  chaplet  Or,  for  Irby,  sur- 
mounted by  a  wy\^ern's  head  Arg.,  collared  Gu.  as  a  crest,  the  other 
with  Irby  impaling  Sa.,  a  cross  engrailed  Or,  with  a  mullet  of  the 
last  in  dexter  chief,  for  Peyton. 

An  old  banner  of  the  Irby  Arms,  and  a  funeral  helm,  are  stiU 
displayed  on  the  wall  near  this  monument,  and  on  its  base  are  the 
effigies  of  Sir  Anthony's  five  children  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
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The  epitaph  is  cut  upon  the  frieze  of  this  monument,  but  does 
not  record  the  date  of  Sir  Anthony's  death,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  in  1593.  The  Irbys  derived  their  name  from  the 
parish  of  that  name  near  Grimsby,  and  one  of  its  members,  Sir 
WilHam  de  Irby,  witnessed  the  foundation  charter  of  Hales  Abbey, 
Gloucestershire,  1251,  and  other  deeds  of  that  period.  He  was  an 
attendant  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  second  son  of  King  John. 
Holies  records  the  following  armorial  bearings  as  being  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  this  church  when  he  visited  it,  viz.  : — In  a  window 
of  the  chancel,  Gu.,  a  fesse  nebulee  between  3  mullets  of  6  points  Arg. 
Arg.  a  chevron  between  3  crosses  botony  fitchee  Gu.  In  the  east 
window  of  the  north  aisle.  Or,  a  fesse  between  2  chevrons  Gu.,  for 
Fitz-AYalter,  Sa.,  fretty  of  6  pieces  Arg.  Arg.,  2  lions  passant 
gardant  Gu.,  for  Littlebury.  Or,  2  bars  Az.  Az.,  on  a  bend,  3 
roses  Arg.,  for  Porter,  also  the  effigy  of  John  Porter  in  a  tunic 
bearing  the  same  Arms,  and  the  legend,  "  Orate  pro  aia  Johis  Porter 
et  Amicie  consortis  suoe,"  which  subject  was  repeated  in  th€  west 
window  of  this  aisle.  In  north  windows  of  this  church — Gu.,  a 
bend  between  6  fleurs-de-lis  Arg.  Gu.,  a  bend  Erm.,  for  Rye.  Gu., 
a  cross  moline  Arg.,  for  Beke,  quarterly  Sa.,  and  Or,  over  all  a  bend 
Gu.,  3  escallops  Arg.,  for  Quaplod,  or  Whaplode,  together  with  the 
effigies  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  bearing  these  last  Arms  and  the 
legend,  "Johes  de  Quaplod  fecit  fieri  has  fenestras  in  honorem 
beatae  Mariee  et  beati  Edmundi  Marty ris."  In  a  south  window  near 
the  chancel — Arg.,  2  lions  passant  gardant,  Gu.,  for  Littlebury. 
Az.,  2  bars  Arg.,  for  Venables.  Az.,  on  a  bend,  3  roses  Arg.,  for 
Porter.  In  the  west  window,  Gu.,  on  a  fesse  between  3  crescents 
Or,  3  escallops  Az.,  for  Ettys.  Littlebury  quartering  Gu.,  3  bars 
Erm., — Kirton,  and  Gu.,  3  crescents  Or,  a  canton  Erm., — Dalyson. 
Az.,  a  chevron  between  3  swans'  heads,  erased  Arg.  Arg.,  3  maces 
Sa.,  for  Polvertoft,  and  the  legend,  "  Orate  pro  aiabus  Thomse 
Polvertoft  et  Chatherinae  uxoris  sua,  et  pro  Gilberti  Polvertoft  et 
Elizabethse    uxoris    suae."      Also,     "Orate   pro   aiabus    Wilhelmi 

Haultoft,  Arm uxor  ejus,  et  pro  aia  Gilberti  Haultoft,  et 

pro  aiabus  "Willi  Haultoft,  et  Elizabethae,  Agnetis,  et  Aliciae." 
Carved  on  a  stone  in  the  north  aisle  were  the  following  bearings, 
viz.  : — Or,  on  a  fesse  between  2  chevrons  Sa.,  quartering — 3  cross 
crosslets  Arg., — Walpole,  and  3  lozenges,  impaling — Sa.,  a  fesse 
between  3  fleurs-de-lis  Arg., — Welby.  The  same  bearings  apparently 
appeared  over  the  sedilia.  At  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  was 
Q^rved  Arg.,  a  fesse  between  3  crescents  yesant  of  fleurs-de-hs  Gu., — 
Ogle,  impaling — a  fesse  Cheeky  between  3  cinquefoils. 

St.  jVIary  Magdalene's,  Fleet. 
Besides  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  chancel, 
this  church  has  a  good  tower  and  spire  detached  from  it,   and 
standing  at  about  twelve  feet  from  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
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nave.  The  aisle  arcades  consist  of  five  bays  supported  by  circular- 
shafted  pillars  of  the  Early  English  period.  Next  in  date  conies 
the  chancel  windows,  sedilia,  and  piscma ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  fabric  is  Decorated,  viz.,  the  rest  of  the  chancel,  the  aisles, 
porch,  tower,  and  spire.  The  west  window,  of  five  lights,  and  the 
font  are  Perpendicular.  Mr.  Sharpe  remarks  in  his  description  of 
this  church,  [Lincoln  Excursion,  1871): — "If  one  of  the  Geometrical 
windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  be  correctly  restored,  it 
is  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  its  mullions  are  continued 
vertically  through  the  window-head  to  the  segmental  window-arch, 
the  tracery  between  these  vertical  mullions  consisting  of  early  trefoil 
cusp-tracery  of  undoubtedly  Geometrical  form."  Few  churches 
have  sufl"ered  more  than  tliis  from  rude  treatment  in  former  times, 
but  its  tower  and  spire  have  happily  been  spared,  and  still  remain 
much  as  they  did  when  first  built.  The  two  lower  stages  are  plain, 
pierced  only  by  a  doorway  in  the  east  wall,  and  small  lights ;  but 
in  the  upper  one  is  a  good  two-light  belfry  window  in  each  wall. 
It  is  well  buttressed,  and  at  the  north-east  angle  is  an  octangular 
turret  staircase  surmounted  by  a  spirelet,  which  much  aids  the 
general  appearance  of  this  tower.  At  the  other  angles  are  j^innacles 
rising  above  the  embattled  parapet.  The  spire  is  perfectly  plain, 
and  pierced  only  by  three  tiers  of  small  quatrefoU  lights.  Between 
its  base  and  the  angle  pinnacles  are  smaU  flying  buttresses. 
Within  this  church  are  some  excellent  brackets  that  once  supported 
a  now  lost  Decorated  roof,  and  here  also  is  an  octangular  Perpen- 
dicular font. 

Holies  observed  the  following  armorial  bearings  in  the  windows 
of  this  church  when  he  visited  it,  viz  : — In  the  east  window,  Or, 
a  lion  rampant  Az., — Percy,  quartering  Gu.,  3  lucies  hauriant  Arg., — 
Lucy, — The  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Cheeky  Or  and  Gu.,  a 
canton  Erm.  Sa.,  a  fret  Arg., — Hanington.  Barry  of  8  Arg.  and 
Gu.     Gu.,  3  lions  passant  gardant  Or,  with  a  label  of  five  points  Az. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Gedney. 

This  may  fairly  be  classed  among  the  finer  parish  churches  of 
Lincolnshire  from  its  size  and  character.  It  consists  of  a  spacious 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the 
west  end.  Once  it  was  an  Early  English  chiu-ch,  as  evidenced  by 
the  character  of  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower.  This  is  very  beautiful 
from  its  arcading,  banded  shafts,  well-moulded  arches,  and  the  dog- 
tooth enrichment  of  its  wmdow  jambs.  It  also  has  a  plain  arcane 
of  the  same  period  above.  Mr.  Sharpe  remarks,  "  that  the  pair  of 
double  lancet  openings,  now  forming  a  lower  story  to  the  present 
bell-chamber,  was  the  belfry  stage  of  the  original  tower ;  and  that 
three  difi'erent  roofs,  of  which  the  weatherings  still  remain  on  its 
east  waU,  have  at  different  times  abutted  against  it.      If  this  be  so, 
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the  history  of  this  church  and  its  three  principal  changes  of  form, 
are  -svTitten  on  this  wall.  The  first  roof,  the  ridge  of  which  was 
below  the  sill  of  these  lancet  windows,  carried  a  low  church  of  the 
Lancet  or  Transitional  period.  The  second  roof  was  that  of 
the  more  pretentious  Curvilinear  nave,  when  the  whole  church 
received  a  new  character,  a  lofty  ground-story,  and  spacious  side- 
aisles.  The  third  roof,  rising  high  up  into  these  lancet  windows, 
marks  the  epoch  when  the  handsome  Eectilinear  clerestory  was 
added,  and  the  tower  raised  another  stage,  in  preparation  for  a  lofty 
spire  that  was  never  executed." 

Although  this  tower  was  not  furnished  with  the  intended  angle 
pinnacles,  nor  the  spire  proposed  to  be  placed  upon  it,  of  which  the 
base  rises  a  little  above  the  parapet,  from  its  height  and  two  tiers  of 
large  ogee-arched  lights  in  each  face — erected  during  the  Perpendi- 
cular period, — it  is  a  very  fine  feature,  and  in  some  measure  its  little 
lead-covered  spirelet  compensates  for  its  want  of  pinnacle  and 
regular  spire. 

Perhaps  the  earlier  portion  of  this  tower  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Abbots  of  Croyland,  who,  as  Stukeley  informs  us,  had  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  tliis  church,  and  a  considerable  estate  in  the  parish.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  this  church  was  rebuilt,  the  greater  part  of 
which  constitutes  the  present  fabric,  viz.,  the  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel.  These  are  spacious  and  lofty.  In  the  side  wall  of  each 
aisle  are  five  three-light  windows  having  varied  tracery,  and  three 
corresponding  five-light  windows  in  their  end  walls,  the  fourth 
having  yielded  to  subsequent  alterations.  Three  much  more  lofty 
three-light  windows  are  placed  in  each  side  wall  of  the  chancel. 
Below  the  central  one  on  the  south  side  is  a  priest's  doorway,  and 
between  the  westernmost  one  and  the  nave  wall  is  a  small  two- light 
low-side  window,  inserted  during  the  Perpendicular  period.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  grand  five-light  wmdow,  surmounted  by  reticulated 
tracery.  Both  nave  and  chancel  walls  are  finished  with  plain  coped 
parapets. 

On  the  door  of  the  south  aisle  is  cut  this  inscription, — PAX 
XTI  SIT  HVIC  DOMUI  ET  0M:N'IBUS  HABITANTIBUS 
IX  EA.  HIC  REQUIES  NOSTEA,  and  upon  its  lock  are  these 
names,  perhaps  those  of  the  donors  :  BOTWARE  BEMROSE. 
lOHANN^ES  PAGE  AVYSETK 

During  the  Perpendicular  period  the  grand  clerestory  was  added, 
with  its  long  range  of  twelve  three-light  windows  on  either  side, 
separated  by  little  buttresses  terminating  in  pinnacles  rising  above 
its  embattled  parapet,  and  having  a  sancte  bell-cot  on  its  gable ; 
also  the  south  porch,  with  a  parvise,  or  chamber  over  it,  lighted  by 
three  windows,  and  the  turret  staircase  at  its  north-west  angle. 
Within,  the  aisle  arcades  of  six  bays  are  supported  by  octagonal- 
shafted  pillars,  and  the  tower  arch  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  lower 
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stages  of  the  tower  is  enriched  with  the  tooth-ornament.  The 
Perpendicular  roof  above  the  clerestory  has  so  far  escaped  demolition, 
although  in  bad  order,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  period.  A 
carved  oak  screen  sepaTates  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  which  has 
lately  been  supplied  with  a  new  well-pitched  roof  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. 

There  are  two  memorials  of  interest  still  remaining  here.  The 
oldest  is  a  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
thought  by  Holies  to  be  that  of  Falco  D'Oyry,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  "  cruce  signati,"  or  contributors  towards  a  crusade,  although 
not  necessarily  a  crusader  himself.  The  other  is  an  alabaster 
monument  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  north  aisle,  thus  inscribed  : 
*'  Here  lies  Adlard  Welby,  and  Cassandra  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Willm  Aprice  of  Washinglays  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  and 
parish  of  Lutton,  by  whom  he  had  4  sons,  AYilliam,  Richard, 
Robert,  and  John,  and  Susan  his  daughter.  He  died  Aug.  11*^, 
Aetat  63,  1570.  She,  February  22^,  1590,  Aetat  60."  In  the 
east  window  of  the  north  aisle  there  is  some  old  painted  glass,  and 
a  few  fragments  still  remain  in  the  clerestory  windows ;  but  when 
Holies  made  his  notes  here,  this  church,  like  many  others,  abounded 
with  armorial  bearings  in  the  windows,  of  which  he  has  left  the 
following  list,  viz.  : — In  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle.  Cheeky, 
Arg.,  and  Gu., — Yaux.  Gu.,  a  f esse  between  6  cross  crosslets  Or, — 
Beauchamp.  Or,  3  chevrons  Gu., — Clare.  Gu.,  3  water-bougets 
Erm., — Roos.  In  a  south  window  ,Az.,  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis,  a  lion 
rampant  Or, — Beaumont  and  Roos.  In  a  south  window  of  the 
nave,  Barry  of  6  Or  and  Gu.  Or,  a  cross  Az.  Gu.,  3  cinqnefoils 
Erm.,  Gu.,  a  fesse  between  6  fleurs-de-lis  Arg.,  and  Roos.  In  a 
window  of  the  north  aisle,  Barry  of  6  Or  and  Az.,  a  canton  Erm., — 
D'Oyry.  Quarterly  a  fesse  indented  Arg.  and  Gu.,  quarterly  Sa. 
and  Or  a  bend  Arg,—  Hoo.  In  a  north  window,  quarterly  Gu.  and 
Or.  Arg.,  3  lions  passant  gardant  Sa.  Gu.,  a  cross  engrailed  Arg. 
Gu.,  a  cross  engrailed  Or.  Gu.,  3  crowns  Or  and  Sa. ;  also  Warren, 
Lisle,  D'Oyry,  and  Roos.  In  a  south  window  of  the  chancel,  quar- 
terly Arg.  and  Gu.  fretty  Or,  on  a  bend  Sa.,  3  mullets  of  the  first, — 
Spenser  impaling  D'Oyry. 

Holies  mentions  several  marble  monuments  in  the  chancel, 
viz.,  two  of  the  Roos's,  and  three  others  of  ecclesiastics,  severally 
thus  inscribed  :  "  Hie  Jacet  Ricus  Robertson,  Yicarius  hujus  ecclie 
et  ecclie  De  Pinchbeck,  qui  obiit  26*^  die  Mail.  Ano.  Dni.  1525,  cujus 
anime  propitietur  Deus.  Hie  Jacet  Johes  Louterel,  quondam  Rector 
istius  ecclie,  qui  obiit  .  .  .  die  .  .  .  Ano.  Dni.  1435.  Cujus  aie, 
&c.  Hie  Jacet  Johes  Pechel,  quondam  Rector  istius  ecclie,  qui  obiit 
die  Sci  Dunstini  Epi,  Ano.  Dni.  1404."  He  also  speaks  of  this 
legend  above  the  seat  near  the  south  entrance  :  "  Orate  pro  aia 
Laurentii  Fosdyke  celebis,  qui  obiit,  et  hoc  opus  fieri  fecit,  Ano. 
Dni.  1519.     Cujus  aie  &c." 
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St.  Mary's  Sutton. 

About  1120  Robert  de  Haia,  the  possessor  of  land  in  Sutton 
through  his  marriage  with  Muriel  of  Sutton,  built  a  wooden  church 
here  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  in  1180  his  granddaughter 
and  heiress,  Nicholaa,  with  her  husband  William,  son  of  Eobert, 
and  grandson  of  Erneis,  conveyed  three  acres  of  the  old  Fen  land 
in  Sutton  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Mary  of  Acre,  to  serve  as  a  cemetery 
and  site  of  a  new  church,  as  we  gather  from  a  still  existing  deed  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  older  portion  of  the  jiresent  church  was  erected 
through  the  subsequent  liberality  of  this  noble  pair.  Afterwards 
the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  Lancaster,  possessed  the 
Manor  of  Sutton  in  succession,  and  thus  through  the  marriage  of 
Blanche  of  Lancaster  with  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he 
became  lord  of  this  manor,  a  reminiscence  of  whom  still  exists  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  this  church,  viz.,  a  shield  bearing  England 
and  France  ancient,  now  in  company  with  a  figure  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon.  The  early  character  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
present  church  is  scarcely  to  be  detected  externally;  whence  the  very 
remarkable  tower  and  spire,  just  touching  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  present  south  aisle,  woidd  be  erroneously  considered  as  the  oldest 
feature  of  the  fabric  by  a  casual  observer.  This  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel  having  continuous  aisles,  the  southern  one  being  much 
Avider  than  the  other,  and  both  overlapping  all  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  chancel,  north  and  south  porches,  and  a  small  octangular 
vestry  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel. 

Externally,  two  late  I^orman  or  Transitional  buttresses  at  the 
west  end  alone  hint  at  the  early  character  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  interior  of  this  church,  viz.,  the  whole  of  the  nave,  which  is 
of  the  same  period.  This  consists  of  seven  bays,  having  an  arcade 
supported  by  circular  and  octangular  pillars,  and  compound  responds, 
having  the  scallo^Ded  cushion  caps  and  square  abaci  of  the  period, 
with  projecting  members  to  carry  the  outer  order  of  the  arches  above. 
These  last  are  semi-circular  in  form,  and  consist  of  two  plain  orders 
with  a  simply  splayed  hood-mould  above. 

The  clerestory  now  serves  as  a  triforium,  or  dark  story,  of  the 
present  church.  It  has  a  continuous  arcade  consisting  of  semi- 
circular headed  arches  supported  by  little  pillars  having  cushion 
capitals,  one  of  which  is  pierced  to  serve  as  a  light  in  each  bay. 
The  next  feature  as  to  date  will  well  deserve  attentive  study  as  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  a  detached  belfry  of  an  early  Early  English 
period,  still  retaining  its  original  spire  and  turret  spirelets,  such  as  is 
rarely  met  with.  Its  lower  stage  Avas  originally  open,  the  four  arches 
upon  which  the  superstructure  is  raised  having  been  all  open, 
instead  of  closed  with  masonry,  as  at  present.  The  angles  are 
upheld  by  massive  square  buttresses  crowned  by  beautiful  octagonal 
panelled  turrets,  surmounted  by  timber  and  lead  spirelets.       Above 
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the  lower  stage,  or  great  arches  of  this  tower,  is  an  arcade  supported 
by  circular  shafts  and  pierced  at  intervals  with  slits,  and  above  this, 
the  belfry  chamber  lights,  each  consisting  of  two  coupled  lancets 
within  two  others  conjoined  under  one  heading.  The  tower  is 
finished  with  a  good  arcaded  cornice,  and  above  this  rises  a  beautiful 
octagonal  spire  of  timber  covered  with  lead  in  a  chevron-like 
manner.  Long  may  this  tower  and  spire  still  be  preserved, 
constituting  together  a  most  valuable  feature  that  may  well  excite 
our  admiration. 

During  the  Decorated  period  the  westernmost  portion  of  the  south 
aisle  was  rebuilt,  as  evidenced  by  the  character  of  its  windows,  the 
doorway  at  the  west  end  was  inserted,  and  above  all  the  remarkable 
octangidar  vestry  was  erected  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  church, 
termed  "  Vestiariam"  in  a  deed  dated  1411.  This  consists  of  two 
stories,  with  a  little  newel  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  one,  which 
has  a  groined  roof,  and  a  little  light  looking  into  the  chancel.  The 
only  access  to  this  was  through  a  door  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
sacrarium,  but  a  passage  has  of  late  been  provided  between  it  and 
the  chancel,  as  the  original  arrangement  was  inconvenient. 

During  the  Perpendicular  period  great  additions  were  made  to 
this  church,  for  then  the  chancel,  the  greater  ^^art  of  the  south  aisle, 
the  whole  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  porches,  one  after  the  other, 
were  erected,  serving  as  an  envelope  to  the  older  work  within. 

The  south  porch  is  unusually  large  and  handsome.  It  has  a 
square  head  over  its  flat  arch  with  carved  work  in  its  spandrils,  a 
band  of  quatrefoils  above,  and  an  arcade  enriched  with  blank  shields. 
Its  roof  is  vaulted  with  stone,  and  above  is  a  parvise  and  an 
embattled  parapet. 

In  the  gable  of  the  north  porch  is  a  small  statue  niche.  Within, 
the  efi'ect  of  the  nave  and  chancel  aisle  arcades  is  very  striking ; 
the  last  consisting  of  two  bays,  suj^ported  by  octangiilar-shafted 
pillars.  The  approach  to  the  rood-loft  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  arch,  remains  of  which  still  exist.  The  clerestory  was 
added  by  a  Mr.  Allen,  who  desired  to  be  a  benefactor  to  this  church, 
but  unfortunately  at  a  time  when  his  desire  could  hardly  be  realized 
through  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture  which 
then  prevailed. 

The  east  ends  of  the  aisles  still  retain  indications  of  the  former 
presence  of  chapels,  viz.,  an  aumbry  in  the  northern  one,  perhaps 
that  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  a  piscina  in  the 
southern  one.  An  altar-slab  also  is  preserved  here.  The  old  Nov- 
man  or  Transitional  Font  has  been  unfortunately  tampered  with. 

A  good  brass  eagle  lectern  is  a  valuable  article  in  this  church, 
and  in  front  of  it  is  a  sepulchral  slab,  on  which  a  Calvary  cross  is 
incised,  and  the  words,  "  Jesu  mercy,  Lady  help." 
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Holies  only  noted  tlie  following  armorial  bearings  depicted  in 
the  glass  of  the  windows  here,  all  of  which  are  now  gone,  viz.  : — 
Arg.,  a  chevron  between  3  billets  Gu.  Arg.,  a  fesse  dancettee 
between  10  billets  Gu.  Az.,  on  a  bend  Arg.,  3  harps  Gu.  Arg., 
a  saltier  between  4  staples  Sa.  Barry  of  6  Arg.  and  vert,  over  all 
a  swan.  He  did  not  remark  the  efhgy  of  St.  George  and  the  arms 
of  England  before  spoken  of.  Long  may  these  be  preserved, 
together  with  some  fragments  of  joainted  glass,  consisting  of  yellow 
fohage,  in  the  heads  of  the  windows  in  the  north  aisle. 

Eemembering  what  this  church  was,  and  comparing  it  mth 
what  it  is  after  a  thorough  restoration  through  the  efforts  and 
liberality  of  the  present  Vicar,  the  Eev.  E.  L.  Bennett,  his  parish- 
ioners and  friends,  the  Members  of  the  Architectural  Society  rejoiced 
to  see  it  in  its  renovated  state,  and  so  much  good  work  accomplished 
in  behalf  of  the  church  at  Sutton. 

• 
St.  Mary's,  Tydd. 

This  possesses  the  usual  features  of  a  country  parish  church, 
viz.,  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  and 
tower  surmounted  by  a  spire.  Judging  from  its  exterior  only,  we 
should  imagine  that  it  was  a  Decorated  church  to  which  Perpen- 
dicular additions  had  been  made ;  but  on  entering  we  find  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sutton  St.  Mary's,  a  portion  of  a  more  ancient  period, 
viz.,  the  aisle  arcades.  These  consist  of  five  bays  supported  by 
circular-shafted  pillars  having  octangular  caps  and  square  abaci  of 
the  Transitional  period,  the  caps  being  enriched  with  nascent  stiff 
leaves,  apparently  unfinished.  During  the  Decorated  period  this 
church  was  nearly  rebuilt  by  the  addition  of  new  aisles  and  a  new 
chancel.  In  the  side  wall  of  the  south  aisle  are  three  three-light 
windows  with  square  heads,  and  in  the  north  aisle  a  similar  one, 
and  two  others  of  a  different  type,  with  a  wretched  specimen  of 
modern  times  at  the  east  end.  The  clerestory  is  lighted  by  five 
two-light  windows  on  either  side,  and  on  the  gable  of  the  nave  is  a 
sancte  bell-cot  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  chancel  is  a  handsome 
structure,  originally  having  three  good  early  Decorated  windows  in 
each  side  wall,  but  those  in  the  south  wall  are  now  stopped  up. 
The  east  window  is  a  modern  one  of  five  lights.  It  has  also  a  priests' 
doorway,  and  a  low  side-window  in  its  south  wall.  The  tower  is 
built  of  bricks  longer  and  thinner  than  those  now  in  use,  but  has 
stone  buttresses  and  window  casings,  &c.  It  is  finished  with  an 
embattled  parapet,  and  a  spire  having  three  ranges  of  lights.  On 
either  side  and  above  the  doorway  in  its  western  face  is  a  little 
niche.  In  the  north  aisle  is  an  alabaster  slab  sminounted  by  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  of  the  time  of  Eichard  II.  or  Henry  IV., 
probably  commemorating  the  family  of  Eoos  of  Gedney. 
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Holies  noticed  the  effigy  of  a  lady  cut  in  alabaster  upon  a 
tomb  in  the  north  choir  or  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  which  bore  this  epitaph  : — "  Tout  homme  q' passe  p'  ici  penses 
q  'sera  en  oublie,  et  autres  seront  en  ore  leu  q '  viendra  le  plaiser 
Deu  P'  c'  priez,  p'  les  mors  q '  sont  mis  en  peynes  fors,  et  p'  Tahne 
Willm  le  Tidde,  et  sa  ferne  dame  Maryant,  q '  eux  ici  sont  exterres, 
a  q'eux  Deu  donne  pardon  de  leur  pechez,  et  .  .  .  .  remission. 
Amen."  Also  another  tombstone  with  the  effigy  of  a  man.  In 
the  windows  of  the  south  choir  he  saw  the  following  arms,  viz.  : — 
Arg.,  3  bars  Gu.,  a  bend  engrailed  Sa.  Erm.,  on  a  bend  Gu.,  a 
cinquefoil  Or.  Arg.,  3  bars  Gu.,  a  bend  engrailed  Sa.,  impahng 
Arg.,  a  fesse  Gu.  The  same  impaling  Gu.,  3  water-bougets  Erm., — 
Eoos  of  Gedney.  Arg.,  a  lion  rampant  double  queued  Sa.,  impaling 
a  bend,  Gu.  and  Arg.  Cheeky,  Arg.,  and  Gu.,  a  canton,  and  this 
legend : — 

''  Moiisir  Richard  de  Roos  donne  cette  fenestre 
Deu  lui  donne  repos  en  la  loy  celestre." 

On  the  panels  of  the  octagonal  font  are  sliields  charged  with  various 
devices. 

l!^icholas  Breakspear,  subsequently  Pope  Adrian  TV.,  is  said  to 
have  been  Eector  of  Tydd,  of  whose  life  a  short  record  will  be 
subsequently  given. 


PASTORAL     STAFF, 

Presented  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  October,  1872. 


The  Pastoral  Staff  Presented  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
October,  1872.  ' 

Feeling  assured  that  a  representation  of  this  splendid 
gift  will  be  acceptable  to  all  those  who  contributed 
towards  that  object,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  its  managers  have  had 
the  Staff  engraved  as  a  whole,  and  also  its  Crook  on 
a  larger  scale,  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting a  copy  of  the  same  to  each  subscriber. 

These  engravings  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Pt.  B.  Utting, 
and  have  been  executed  with  as  much  fidelity  as  his 
art  allowed  of,  by  the  aid  of  photographs  ;  but  none 
can  do  more  than  suggest  the  actual  beauty  of  this 
most  beautiful  work  of  art,  whilst  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  its  colouring  are  entirely  left  to  the 
imagination. 

The  idea  of  giving  a  pastoral  staff  to  the  Bishop 
of  this  diocese  has  been  previously  entertained,  but 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  design  arose  from  a 
circular  lately  addressed  to  the  Eural  Deans  of  the 
diocese  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  wherein  it  was 
suggested  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  newly-constituted  Diocesan  Conference,  such  an 
offering  would  probably  be  considered  appropriate.  In 
reply,  more  than  sufficient  means  to  procure  the  most 
beautiful  staff  that  art  could  design  and  skill  execute 
was  soon  received  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
diocese  desirous  of  testifying  their  high  respect  for  their 
present  Bishop,  by  Prebendary  Gilbert,  who  kindly 
acted  as  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and,  through  the  aid 
of  the  Eev.  F.  H.  Sutton,  a  most  admirable  design 
for  a  staff  has  been  so  skilfully  carried  out  under 
his  superintendence  by  Mr.  I.  Barkentin,  that  it  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  of 
the  kind  produced  in  this  country  since  the  Eefor- 
mation.  It  is  six  feet  long,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  carriage,  consists  of  four  pieces,  which  can  quickly 
be  screwed  together.  The  whole  is  of  silver,  richly 
gilt  and  jewelled.  The  Staff  terminates  in  a  point 
below,  and  is  encircled  at  intervals  by  four  boldly- 
projecting  bands,  or  flat  spherical  bosses.  Its  whole 
surface  is  enriched  by  engraved  diaper-work,  except  a 
space  enclosed  by  narrow  borders  containing  a  label  or 
ribbon,  just  below  the  base  of  the  crook,  bearing  this 

dedicatory    inscription   : "   Cliristoxjlioro    Episcojoo 

Lincoloniensi  et  Svccessorilus  Clerid  et  Fiddes,  D.D. 
A.S.  MDCCCCLxxii.  Prcesis  vt  Prosis"  The  head  of  the 
Staff  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  on  which  especial 
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pains  have  been  bestowed  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  great  diocese  over  which  he  presides.  It  springs  from  the 
upper  band  of  the  staff,  each  of  which  is  larger  than  the  one 
below  ;  all  are  enriched  with  a  horizontal  band,  confining,  as 
it  were,  eight  vertical  bands,  edged  with  a  delicate  little  cable 
moulding.  Three  of  these  are  ornamented  with  a  foliated  wreath, 
the  leaves  of  which  in  part  boldly  project  the  better  to  catch 
the  light ;  the  fourth,  at  the  top  of  the  Staff,  is  encircled 
with  a  girdle  enriched  by  eight  diamond-shaped  amethysts, 
alternating  with  as  many  smaller  circular  ones  having  four  pearls 
around  them.  Above  this  master-band  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
tabernacle  work  resembling  an  octangular  mediaeval  chapter-house 
buttressed  at  its  angles ;  four  of  its  faces  are  gabled,  and  have 
traceried  windows ;  the  others  have  smaller,  but  similar  windows, 
and  are  finished  with  an  ornamental  crested  parapet.  From  the 
top  of  each  buttress  rises  a  delicate  pinnacle  set  with  a  pearl  of 
considerable  size,  and  from  a  crested  roof  behind  springs  the  crook, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size,  and  at  last  dividing  into  two  mem- 
bers, one  serving  to  complete  a  circle,  the  other  diverging  so  as  to 
connect  it  again  with  the  Staff,  and  finished  with  an  octangular 
bracket.  On  this  is  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  angel  with  extended 
wings,  in  silver  partly  gilt,  having  a  nimbus  set  with  small 
emeralds,  and  holding  in  front  a  shield,  on  which  the  Bishop's 
armorial  bearings  are  displayed  in  enamel,  surmounted  by  a 
mitre  and  the  heads  of  a  pastoral  stafi"  and  key.  Eound  the 
lower  and  thicker  part  of  the  crook  is  a  flat  band  set  with 
diamond-shaped  amethysts  relieved  with  small  pearls.  Both  faces 
of  the  crook  are  divided  into  compartments  by  a  cable  beading, 
which  gradually  lessen,  and  are  alternately  enriched  by  a  diamond- 
shaped  amethyst  and  a  small  pearl  proportioned  to  the  space  it 
occupies,  and  is  finished  before  its  division  with  two  bands  set 
with  pearls.  Its  outer  edge  is  adorned  with  sixteen  graduated 
foliated  crockets,  and  in  the  triangular  space  formed  by  its  division 
is  a  little  circlet  with  a  square  emerald  in  the  centre,  and  some 
delicate  perforated  work  consisting  chiefly  of  quatrefoils.  Within 
the  circle  of  the  crook  are  three  canopied  compartments  formed 
by  piers  and  cusped  ogee-arches,  terminating  in  finials,  the  piers 
between  these  finishing  in  crocheted  pinnacles.  Within  the  centre 
compartment  is  a  bracket  bearing  the  words,  "  Ego  sum  Pastor 
honus,^'  and  above  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  souls, 
in  dead  silver  relieved  by  gold,  with  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  right 
hand,  and  tenderly  supporting  a  lamb  resting  on  his  left  arm  and 
shoidder.  The  nimbus  of  this  representation  of  Christ  is  set  with 
diamonds,  as  the  most  precious  of  all  stones,  and  hence  most 
a]  ipropriate,  although  unworthy  to  typify  the  "  Chief  Corner-stone 
of  the  Church,"  but  also  with  rubies — suggestive  of  the  wounds  He 
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suffered  through  his  all  prevailing  crucifixion  before  He  resumed 
his  heavenly  glory,  Avhilst  the  morse  of  his  robe  is  set  with  an 
emerald,  to  which  precious  stone  St.  John  compares  the  bow  he 
was  permitted  to  see  round  about  the  throne  of  heaven  and  Him 
that  sat  thereon.  In  the  smaller  compartments  supporting  the 
principal  one  are  figures  of  heavenly  spirits  in  dead  silver  partly  gilt, 
also  standing  upon  brackets,  but  at  a  higher  level,  the  one  holding 
a  golden  label  bearing  Our  Lord's  loving  command — "  Pasce  oves 
mens/'  the  other,  a  similar  label,  inscribed  with  "Pasce  aynos 
meos.'^  The  nimbus  of  the  one  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  set  with  rubies,  indicative  of  the  burning  love  of 
Cherubim ;  that  of  the  others  with  sapphires,  suggesting  the  pure 
and  heavenly  devotion  of  Seraphim,  with  wliich  both  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  join  in  the  eternal  song  of  heaven  and  give  glory 
to  God. 

Previous  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Conference  a 
deputation  of  the  donors  of  the  Staff,  accompanied  by  the  principal 
subscribers,  met  at  the  Old  Palace,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  offering  to  the  Bishop ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  done  within 
its  walls,  from  their  great  number,  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
open  air,  and  thus  became  much  more  effective  from  the  associations 
connected  with  the  venerable  Cathedral  on  one  side,  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Bishop  on  another, 
and  the  modern  busy  City  of  Lincoln  below.  "When  all  was  ready, 
the  Bishop  approached  in  his  Convocation  robes,  looking  like  one 
of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  attended  by  his  Chaplain ; 
and  then  Earl  Brownlow — worthy  in  every  way  to  represent  the 
Nobility  of  England — as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lincolnshire,  and  one 
of  the  principal  contributors  towards  the  staff,  after  a  few  touching 
introductory  words,  requested  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  to  read  the 
following  presentation  Address  on  the  part  of  the  donors  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,   Christopher,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
"My  Lord, 

"  The  episcopal  office  having  been  so  beneficially  exercised  by 
your  Lordship  as  to  exhibit  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  the  good 
results  arising  from  a  careful  fulfilment  of  its  solemn  duties  j  we, 
the  representatives  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  laity  and  clergy  of 
your  Diocese,  desire  to  offer  to  your  Lordship  a  token  of  our  high 
respect  and  regard  by  presenting  you  with  a  symbol  of  that  authority 
which  you  have  providentially  received  and  devotedly  used  in  this 
great  Diocese  of  Lincoln  for  nearly  four  years. 

"We  are  under  deep  obligation  to  your  Lordship  for  having 
been  the  first  English  Bishop,  after  a  long  interim,  to  desire  and 
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obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Suffragan  Bishop  as  your  coadjutor,  in 
accordance  with  a  wise  practice  formerly  prevailing  in  the  Church, 
and  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  this  Diocese. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  you  for  a  Diocesan  Synod,  wisely  regu- 
lated on  ancient  orthodox  principles,  which  has  held  its  first 
meeting  with  much  success  under  your  Presidency. 

"  We  are  most  grateful  for  the  signal  success  that  has  attended 
your  loving  efibrts  in  behalf  of  the  poorer  Incumbents  of  Lincoln- 
shire by  the  augmentation  of  the  proceeds  of  their  livings  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Poor  Benefices  Augmentation  Association, 
whereby  considerable  relief  has  been  already  given  as  the  first  fruits 
of  that  benevolent  design. 

"And  to  your  Lordship  also  we  owe  for  the  formation  of 
a  Lay  Council,  now  just  about  to  expand  into  a  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, which,  we  fully  believe,  will  tend  to  promote  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  On  the  occasion,  therefore,  of  the  first  assembly  of  that  Con- 
ference, we  beg  to  offer  for  your  acceptance  this  Pastoral  Staff,  which 
we  trust  will  long  be  retained  by  your  Lordship,  and  then  com- 
mitted to  the  keeping  of  your  successors,  as  an  appropriate  ensign 
of  that  holy  office  to  which  you  have  been  called  by  Him  who  is 
the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls." 

Earl  Brownlow  then  placed  the  staff  in  the  Bishop's  hands,  by 
whom  it  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  Chaplain,  the  Eev. 
Prebendary  Gilbert,  and  the  Bishop  made  the  follo^ving  Eeply  : — 

*'  My  Lord-Lieutenant,  Brethren  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity, 

"  Your  words  of  kindness  fill  me  with  gratitude  and  with  a 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness.  If  anything  has  been  done,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  think,  by  any  instrumentality  of  mine  in  this  Diocese 
during  my  Episcopate,  to  God  be  all  the  praise.  And  next  let  me 
say,  that  all  efforts  on  my  part  would  have  been  vain  unless  they 
had  been  seconded  by  your  cordial  co-operation.  The  beautiful  gift 
which  I  receive  to-day  at  your  hands,  and  which  will  be  transmitted 
to  my  successors  as  a  precious  jDledge  of  your  affection,  and  a 
significant  symbol  of  that  union  which  I  trust  may  ever  subsist 
between  the  Clergy  and  Laity  and  the  Bishop,  ^\dll  remind  me,  and 
those  who  come  after  me,  of  our  solemn  respon.sibilities,  at  having 
a  commission  from  the  Chief  Shepherd  to  "  feed  the  Flock  of  God 
which  He  has  purchased  with  His  own  Blood,"  and  as  having  to 
render  an  account  hereafter  of  our  charge  to  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  our  souls.  A  pastoral  staff  is  not  so  much  a  badge  of 
power  as  a  monitor  of  duty.  I  accept  it  as  such.  And  I  believe 
that  I  shall  be  expressing  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
I  say  that  while  this  pastoral  staff  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  memento 
of  pastoral  duty,  and  greatly  to  be  prized  as  such,  it  must  never  be 
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forgotten  that  pastoral  duty  is  best  cliscliarged  by  tender  love  and 
considerate  forbearance  toward  the  flock  of  Christ;  and  the  use, 
therefore,  of  this  pastoral  staff  ought  to  be  regulated  by  a  careful 
regard  to  the  grace  of  Christian  charity,  without  which  all  spiritual 
and  intellectual  gifts  are  vain.  I  shall,  therefore,  never  desire  to 
obtrude  it  where  it  may  give  any  offence  even  to  the  weak,  but  shall 
use  it  on  solemn  public  occasions  where  its  use  seems  to  be  most 
appropriate  and  full  of  spiritual  meaning,  such  as  Ordinations  of 
Priests  and  Deacons,  especially  in  the  Cathedral  Church ;  or  when- 
ever its  presence  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  wise  and  loving  hearts, 
as  setting  before  their  eyes  the  tender  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
whose  form  is  represented  upon  it,  and  who  gave  His  life  for  the 
sheep.  Brethren,  in  our  grand  ancient  Cathedral  there  is  a  sculp- 
tured recumbent  figure  of  the  last  of  my  predecessors  who  died 
Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  he  sleeps  there  in  effigy  with  a  sweet  placid 
smile  on  his  serene  countenance,  upon  a  monument  erected  by  the 
Diocese  to  his  revered  memory.  By  his  side  is  a  pastoral  staif.  In 
a  few  days  I  shall  enter  on  my  sixty-sixth  year,  which  will  bring 
me  within  a  short  distance  of  the  age  attained  by  him.  That  figure, 
and  that  pastoral  staff  at  its  side,  may  therefore  well  remind  me  of 
my  own  approaching  end,  and  of  my  last  account.  Help  me,  then, 
my  friends,  with  your  counsel,  your  support,  and  your  jorayers,  that 
I  may  be  enabled,  by  God's  grace,  so  to  perform  the  duties  of  my 
pastoral  office  during  the  short  period  of  it  that  may  remain,  that 
when  I  shall  be  called  away  to  "  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,"  I  may  feel  the  presence  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
near  me,  and  that  "  His  rod  and  His  staff"  may  comfort  me;  and 
at  the  hour  of  your  departure  may  that  comfort  and  support  be 
yours  !  In  His  name  I  now  use  this  pastoral  staff  for  the  first 
time.  In  His  name  I  now  give  an  Apostolic  Benediction  to  you 
and  yours." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Bishop,  holding  the  staff 
in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  upraised,  pronounced  the 
Benediction,  to  which  a  hearty  and  heartfelt  Amen  was  uttered  by 
those  present.  He  then  retired  with  the  staff,  borne  before  him  by 
his  Chaplain,  and  it  was  afterwards  exhibited  and  described  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Stow  to  a  crowd  of  friends  eager  to  examine  its 
beautiful  details. 
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The  Adornment  of  Church  Walls  and  Windoivs. — A  Paper  read  at 
the  Holbeacli  Meeting,  June  5th,  1872.  By  the  Eev.  Henry 
Usher,  M.A.,  Eector  of  St.  Clement's,  Saltfleetby. 

As  a  sequel  to  a  Paper  on  "  Painted  Glass  "  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  before  this  Society  a  year  ago,  I  desire  to 
draw  3^our  attention  to  "  The  Adornment  of  the  Walls  and  Win- 
dows of  our  Churches. "  I  conceive  that  Ecclesiastical  Art  is  now  in 
far  greater  danger  of  being  misapplied  than  its  parent — Ecclesiastical 
Architecture.  Eifty  years  ago,  this  last  was  as  little  understood  as 
the  appropriate  adornment  of  our  churches  still  is  :  but  thanks  to 
the  labours  of  such  societies  as  this,  and  especially  to  the  able 
leadership  of  its  Chairman  of  Committees,  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow, 
the  public  mind  has  now  been  so  educated  as  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  its  progress,  and  to  prevent  the  future  recurrence  of  destructive 
propensities  formerly  so  common.  ]N'ot  so,  however,  the  due  adorn- 
ment of  our  churches  through  the  application  of  art  to  their  walls 
and  windows. 

There  was  a  time  indeed,  when  Ecclesiastical  ^^Art "  was  national 
in  England ;  when  Architecture  and  Art  worked  together  hand  in 
hand  for  the  benefit  of  those  beautiful  retreats  of  learning  and 
shrines  of  devotion,  which  still  form  models  of  excellence  for  our 
imitation.  But  now  that  it  is  sought  to  rekindle  their  united  use, 
the  want  of  due  education  as  to  art  is  palpable,  and  the  demands 
made  upon  it  too  great  for  their  fulfilment.  It  is  indeed  most 
painful  to  see  how  imperfectly  "  Art,"  as  applied  to  the  adornment 
of  our  churches,  is  as  yet  understood  ;  and  it  is  still  more  painful 
to  observe  the  entire  absence  of  any  system  in  the  ornamentation  of 
their  windows  or  walls,  the  hopeless  confusion  of  the  subjects 
adopted,  and  the  entire  failure  of  any  appeal  to  our  better  thoughts 
and  feelings  on  its  part.  Much  has  indeed  been  gained  of  late ; 
much  has  been  done  to  obviate  the  carelessness,  the  indifi'erence, 
and  the  deadness  of  feeling  vaih.  respect  to  the  treatment  of  our 
churches  which  formerly  prevailed  generally.  That  the  introduction 
of  Art  into  our  churches  is  desirable,  is  proved  by  the  influence  it 
exercises  over  the  hearts  of  many,  although  some  cannot  be  moved 
by  any  eye  teaching  ;  but  in  the  present  decorations  of  our  churches, 
how  often  does  it  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  that  they  are  required 
for  a  diff'erent  purpose  than  those  of  any  other  building,  viz.,  to 
promote  devout  and  thoughtful  feelings  on  the  part  of  those 
worshipping  within  them.  The  chisel  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
brush  of  the  painter  possess  great  power  ;  whence  they  may  well  be 
summoned  to  our  aid  in  the  adornment  of  our  churches ;  but  how 
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often  do  we  see  their  interiors  neglected  instead  of  carefully  adorned ; 
or  else  attempted  to  be  adorned  without  thought  or  expression.  As 
every  church  is  specially  dedicated  to  God,  when  we  approach  it  we 
should  distinctly  perceive  this  from  its  outward  character,  and  thus 
be  better  prepared  to  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  we 
enter,  we  should  find  artistic  symbols,  expressive  of  peace  and 
hopefulness,  leading  us  to  worship  there  with  thankfulness  and  joy. 
Yet  how  often  is  the  hopeful  heart  chilled  by  the  absence  of  all 
visible  and  hallowing  associations  of  this  kind  in  our  churches. 
With  cold  walls,  windows,  and  floors,  with  perhaps  one  or  more  most 
painful  specimens  of  modern  painted  glass,  and  even  the  very  Altar 
of  the  Lord  mean  and  uncared  for,  what  need  have  we  still  to  visit 
churches  and  to  seek  to  improve  them. 

I  now  desire  more  especially  to  direct  your  attention,  to  the 
internal  faces  of  our  church  walls.  When  these  consist  of  rubble- 
work,  or  roughly  hewn  stone,  plastered,  I  would  not  denude  them 
of  that  plaster ;  nor  would  I  leave  the  internal  faces  of  the  walls 
of  new  churches  in  this  condition.  This  modern  aversion  to  wall 
plaster  has,  I  believe,  arisen  out  of  a  mistaken  dread  of  shams. 
For  surely,  plaster,  when  used  simply  to  give  a  smooth,  quiet 
surface  to  an  interior  wall,  is  no  sham !  If,  indeed,  by  such 
means  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  a  moulding,  or  carved  orna- 
ment ;  or  if  it  be  scored  with  lines  to  imitate  ashlar ;  or  used  for 
exterior  purposes,  where  solid  strength  and  time-enduring  materials 
are  required,  then  plaster  becomes  false.  But  plaster,  applied  to  the 
internal  face  of  a  wall,  is  no  sham ;  for  no  one  would  dream  that 
it  is  used  to  mimic  ashlar,  or  anything  else  whatever,  any  more  than 
that  the  use  of  colour  or  gold  is  meant  to  deceive.  And  it  has  a 
direct  office  to  fulfil,  viz.,  that  of  furnishing  the  very  best  of  all 
surfaces  for  the  application  of  colour ;  but  this  I  am  most  anxious 
should  be  done  only  by  those  sufficiently  skilled  in  ecclesiastical 
design  and  colour,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  decoration  of  houses  of 
God,  or  the  earthly  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High. 

Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  forms  which  the  artist's  pencil  maj'- 
trace,  whatever  the  colours  employed  to  give  effect  to  his  design, 
all  should  lead  up  to  some  religious  purpose,  or  the  embodiment  of 
Christian  faith  and  hope ;  and  every  device  should  indicate  some 
religious  principle — even  if  no  more  subtle  object  be  aimed  at. 

The  subject  of  our  church  windows  is  surrounded  by  so  many 
interests  of  a  personal  and  family  nature,  that  their  decoration 
through  the  medium  of  painted  glass  is  a  most  delicate  one  to 
touch  upon  ;  and  yet,  such  is  its  importance  that  it  must  be  done  ; 
for  of  all  the  branches  of  ecclesiastical  art,  none  is  more  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  high  pm-pose  of  afl'ecting  our  hearts,  through 
the  religious  teaching  they  may  be  made  to  convey.  And  although 
much  has  been  done  to  promote  the  use  of  painted  glass  during  the 
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last  thirty  years,  I  fear  that  most  of  this  will  share  the  same  fate  at 
the  hands  of  a  succeeding  generation,  which  the  high  pews  and 
pulpits  of  former  times  have  done,  and  give  place  to  something 
better. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  now  no  order  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects 
selected  for  illustration  in  our  church  windows.  For  this  there  is 
an  apology  to  be  made  from  the  extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  art 
of  glass  painting,  and  because  its  extensive  application  was  entirely 
unforeseen.  Thus,  isolated  specimens  were  at  first  produced,  and 
their  subjects  and  character  determined  upon,  as  if  they  would 
always  stand  alone,  without  reference  to  any  proper  sequence  of 
subjects,  wliich  might  hereafter  be  carried  out ;  so  that  in  this  way, 
not  only  incumbents,  but  Cathedral  authorities,  accej)ted  them  thank- 
fully, but  unguardedly,  never  suspecting  the  unhappy  results  that 
would  occur,  and  that  they  were  thus  losing  a  grand  opportunity  of 
more  or  less  illustrating  our  Christian  faith.  Let  anyone  visit  such 
parish  churches  as  have  received  gifts  of  painted  glass  for  their 
windows,  or  even  our  own  glorious  Cathedral  at  Lincoln,  and  they 
will  seek  in  vain  for  any  harmonious,  uniform  design ;  for  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  ISTew  Testaments  are  commingled,  reversed,  or 
repeated  ;  and  portraits  of  individuals  are  placed  in  bold  contiguity 
with  representations  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  most  solemn 
Scriptural  scenes.  One  window  may  perhaps  give  some  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Abraham  or  other  of  the  patriarchs ;  another  be  filled  with 
full-length  figures  of  prophets,  a  representation  of  the  patron  Saint 
of  the  Church,  or  some  incidents  in  the  life  of  S.  Paul;  when 
we  enter  the  chancel  we  may  probably  find  more  solemn  scenes, 
but  still  arranged  in  no  definite  order.  Hence  we  are  not  led 
forward  in  thought  or  devotional  feeling  as  we  approach  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Most  High !  We  have  seen,  indeed,  some  Scriptural 
subjects  pourtrayed  in  the  same  absence  of  order  as  in  a  Picture 
Gallery ;  but  surely  this  is  not  right,  in  a  matter  which  should  sub- 
serve so  high  a  purpose  as  the  beautifying  of  the  House  of  God, 
and  of  supplying  such  accessories  as  may  aid  our  devotions  when 
we  bow  before  the  Throne  of  Grace.  The  j)lan  adopted  should  of 
course  differ  in  different  churches,  according  to  their  architectural 
style  and  size.  It  might  also  comprehend  liturgical  as  well  as 
Scriptural  subjects.  But  whatever  the  plan  may  be,  it  should  con- 
sist of  a  regular  series  of  subjects,  illustrating  the  Christian's  faith. 
It  should  as  far  as  possible  pourtray,  step  by  step,  the  history,  the 
types,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  corres- 
ponding antitypes,  and  the  accomplishments  of  prophecy  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament ;  in  short,  it  should  be  a  faithful, 
however  brief,  transcript  of  the  whole  Bible,  embodied  in  brilliant 
colours,  speaking  to  the  eye  in  impressive  characters  of  the  dispen- 
sation  of  the   Old   Testament,    explained   and   enforced   by   the 
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dispensation  of  the  New.  Take,  for  instance,  Isaac  bearing  the 
sacrificial  wood  to  ^Moiint  Moriah,  in  conjunction  with  Christ 
carrying  the  Cross  to  Mount  Calvary.  Josei)h  raised  out  of  the 
pit,  or  Jonah  emerging  from  the  deep,  with  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  from  the  tomb.  And  in  the  same  manner  it  would  be  easy  to 
treat  the  Passover  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  the  passage 
through  the  Eed  Sea,  the  smitten  Rock,  the  Manna  in  the  Ivilder- 
ness,  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  so  as  to  show  how  all  these  served  as 
types  of  after  events. 

We  must  all  admit  that  the  Old  Testament  can  only  be  profitably 
read  when  it  is  seen  by  the  light  of  the  New.  If,  then,  that  were 
studiously  done,  so  as  to  exhibit  clearly  how  it  foreshadows  the 
leading  Gospel  truths,  such  as  the  translation  of  Enoch  connected 
with  the  Ascension  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  or  Samson  carrying 
the  Gates  of  Gaza  towards  Hebron,  with  the  Lord  bursting  the 
barriers  of  the  tomb,  how  profitable  would  be  the  work. 

The  Church  Catholic  has  ever  thus  set  forth  Catholic  truth  ",  why, 
then,  should  not  our  sacred  windows  and  walls  be  treated  on  the 
same  edifying  principle,  and  make  manifest  that  "  what  is  concealed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  revealed  in  the  New  1 "  for  every  window 
of  our  churches  and  every  mural  decoration,  as  well  as  every  structural 
part  of  their  fabrics,  admit  of  such  treatment ;  and  all  their 
accessories  should  devoutly  point  up  to  Him,  who  is  "  God  over  aU, 
blessed  for  evermore." 


Pope  Adrian  IV. — By  the  Venerable  Edward  Trollope,  F.S.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

The  original  name  of  this  pope  was  Nicholas  Breakspear,*  and,  as 
the  only  Englishman  ever  elected  to  fill  St.  Peter's  chair  at  Rome, 
has  always  been  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  in  England,  and 
especially  by  Lincolnshire  men,  on  account  of  a  tradition  that  he 
once  held  the  Rectory  of  Tydd  St.  Mary,  which  has  been  accepted 
by  Gough  in  his  Continuation  of  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  2,  p.  341, 
and  repeated  by  more  recent  authors ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is 
no  reliable  ancient  authority  for  this  assertion,  and  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  following  details  of  his  life,  it  will  be  distinctly  seen  that 
he  could  never  have  been  personally  in  Lincolnshire,  so  that  if  he  ever 
was  Rector  of  Tydd,  he  only  held  that  preferment  in  commendam 
when  resident  abroad.  It  is  painful  to  contradict  a  pleasant  tradition 
connected  with  one's  native  county  ;   but,  some  years  ago,  truth 


*  Also  spelt  Break-spcrae  and  Brekc-spere. 
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compelled  me  to  do  so  at  Tydd,  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  this 
year,  when  its  church  Avas  inspected  by  the  members  of  our  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  I  gave  a  short  sketch  of  ISTicholas  Breakspear's 
life,  tending  to  the  same  end,  which  sketch,  at  the  request  of  the 
Society's  Committee,  is  here  repeated  more  at  length. 

Nicholas  Breakspear  was  born  early  in  the  twelfth  century  at 
Langley  Abbot's,  Hertfordshire,  and  derived  his  family  name  from  a 
place  or  hamlet  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Michael.  He  was 
the  son  of  Eobert  Breakspear,  who,  through  extreme  poverty  had 
recourse  to  begging,  in  which  his  boy  probably  took  part,  and, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  first  became  a  lay-brother,  and  then  a 
monk  of  the  adjacent  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  when  he  left  his 
little  son  to  shift  for  himself  ISTicholas,  thus  deserted,  naturally 
hung  about  the  monastery  of  which  his  father  was  an  inmate, 
waiting  among  the  crowd  assembled  at  its  gate  for  the  daily  distri- 
bution of  its  dole,  and  occasionally  being  employed  in  fulfilling 
some  of  its  menial  offices.  Now  also  he  began  to  receive  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education,  through  the  assistance  of  his  patrons, 
but  he  appears  not  to  have  exhibited  much  aptitude  as  a  scholar,  so 
that  his  father  bitterly  reproached  him  for  his  indolence,  and  expressed 
his  deep  shame  at  seeing  him  still,  when  grown  up,  daily  among  the 
mendicant  throng  at  the  Abbey  gatehouse,  bidding  him  betake 
himself  to  work,  and  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Nicholas,  in  consequence,  applied  to  Eichard,  then  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  to  be  admitted  into  his  house,  but  as  he  had  then 
acquired  very  little  scholastic  learning,  the  abbot  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  apply  himself  to  his  books  with 
greater  diligence  if  he  wished  to  assume  the  monastic  habit.* 
Deeply  disappointed  at  this  rejection,  and  hurt  by  his  father's 
reproaches,  he  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  early  humble  career,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  Crossing  the 
Channel,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  France,  subsisting  on 
the  alms  of  the  charitable,  until  arriving  at  Paris  he  entered  its 
University ;  and  now  betaking  himself  in  earnest  to  the  acquisition 
of  learning,  he  received  much  praise  from  his  instructors  there. 
After  awhile,  however,  he  resumed  his  old  wandering  habits,  and  at 
length  reached  the  monastery  of  the  Canons  Eegular  of  St.  Eufus, 
then  existing  without  the  walls  of  Avignon.  There  he  became  a 
servitor,  and  by  his  modesty  and  submissiveness,  gained  the  good 
will  of  the  Canons,  who  after  a  few  years  admitted  him  into  their 
Order.  He  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his 
studies,  and  as  he  possessed  great  natural  ability,  to  which  he  now 
added  the  most  unwearied  diligence,  he  shortly  became  so  eminent 
for  the  depth  of  his  theological  and  philosophical  knowledge,  that 

*  Baker  affirms  that  the  monastic  habit  was  refused  him  because  he  was  a  bondman  of 
the  house. 
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the  Canons  of  St.  Rufus  elected  him  first  as  their  prior,  and  after- 
wards the  head  of  their  house,  upon  the  death  of  Abbot  Wilham, 
A.D.  1137. 

At  this  period  the  rules  of  the  Order  had  been  very  widely 
disregarded  in  the  monastery  ;  so  that  Nicholas,  who  had  ever 
observed  them  himself  as  a  simple  monk,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  enforce  them  now,  when  he  was  holding  the  responsible  office 
of  Abbot.  By  so  doing,  however,  he  incurred  the  general  displeasure 
of  the  Canons,  and,  upon  his  perseverance  in  attempting  to  effect 
a  reformation  in  their  conduct,  they  became  so  enraged  as  to  enter 
into  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  deposition. 
Collecting  together  a  series  of  calumnious  accusations  against  him, 
they  forwarded  them  to  Eugenius  III.,  then  Pope,  hoping  that  he 
would  be  crushed  under  their  united  attack  ;  but  when  he  proceeded 
to  Rome  to  defend  himself,  he  did  so  with  such  ingenuousness  and 
acumen,  that  Eugenius,  fully  convinced  of  his  innocence,  dismissed 
the  discontented  brethren,  and  recommended  them  to  live  in,  peace, 
and  to  submit  to  the  government  of  their  superior.  Undeterred,  how- 
ever, by  this  rebuff,  they  again  approached  the  Pontifical  chair, 
bringing  fresh  complaints  against  Nicholas,  under  which  they  still 
hoped  he  might  succumb.  But  Eugenius  perceiving  the  animus  by 
which  they  were  influenced,  now  sharply  ordered  them  to  return  to 
Provence  and  elect  another  Abbot,  with  whom  they  might  be  willing  to 
live  in  jDeace,*  and  retained  Nicholas  about  his  own  person,  whom  he 
shortly  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Albano,  and  a  cardinal,  a.d.  1 146.t 
Two  years  afterwards  Nicholas  was  sent  by  the  Pope  as  legate  into 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
Christian  faith  amongst  the  heathen  population  of  those  countries,^ 
where  his  preaching  was  very  highly  esteemed,  and  so  successful 
that  the  last  remains  of  idolatry  were  utterly  extirpated ;  and  he 
did  much  to  confirm  the  then  young  Christian  Church  in  the 
North,  establishing  the  first  Archbishopric  in  Norway  at  Drontheim, 
and  in  Sweden  constituting  Upsal  as  the  Metropolitan  See.  Here 
he  continued  his  labours  as  a  missionary  for  upwards  of  four 
years ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  kind  patron  Eugenius,  July  8th, 
A.D.  1153,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  until  the  death 
of  Anastasius  IV.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  Dec.  2nd.,  a.d.  1154, 
after  a  short  Pontificate  of  one  year  and  five  months.  And  now  the 
culminating  point  of  his   extraordinary  career  was  at  hand;    for 

*  The  Pope's  exact  words  were,  "  I  know  who  raises  this  storm  ;  it  is  Satan  :  Go  and 
choose  one  with  whom  you  can,  or  rather  will  Hve  in  peace  ;  he  of  whom  you  thus  complain 
shall  be  no  longer  burthensome  to  you." — W.  of  Newburgh,  I.  2,  C.  6.  The  circumstance  of 
Nicholas's  foreign  birth  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  angry  feeling  on  their  part 
by  some  (see  Lingard,  vol.  ii.,  p.  '27"2)  ;  but  as  he  was  popular  in  bis  house  as  a  monk,  and  his 
election  to  the  Abbacy  appears  to  have  been  unanimous,  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  the  rigid 
discipline  he  wished  to  estabhsh,  and  not  his  Anglican  birth,  that  excited  so  much 
hostility  against  him. 

t  Hist.  B.  Platince  de  vitis  Pontificum  Romanorum.        t  Ibid. 
VOL.  XI.,    PT.   II.  D 
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Nicliolas  Breakspear,  the  mendicant's  son  of  Langley,  the  rejected 
of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  the  hated  Abbot  of  St.  Eufiis,  was  elected 
as  the  167th  supreme  Pontiff  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Cardinals,  December  3,  1154,  and  forthwith  enthroned,  when  he 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Adrian  lY.,"  as  being  one  popular  among 
the  Italians.  But  though  now  a  temporal  Sovereign,  and  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  possessing  vast  spiritual  power,  he  found 
himself  in  a  position  of  great  difficnlty.  At  home  his  own  Eoman 
subjects  being  prepared  to  struggle  with  him  for  his  temporal 
dominion,  and  an  extensive  heresy  prevailing,  which  threatened 
to  bring  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  into  contempt ;  whilst 
abroad,  the  German  Emperor,  on  the  one  hand,  having  claims 
upon  the  independency  of  the  Papacy,  was  about  to  enforce 
them  ;  on  the  other,  William  of  Sicily  had  assumed  the  title  of 
King  without  the  sanction  of  the  Papal  authority,  whereby  a 
storm  was  threatened  in  the  South  ;  yet  he  had  no  party  whereon 
he  could  lean  for  support  in  endeavouring  to  meet  these  imminent 
dangers,  so  that  after  a  very  short  experience  of  them  he  observed 
to  his  countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,  "  that  beholders  might 
esteem  the  tiara  a  splendid  thing,  but  that  the  wearer  found 
it  was  a  burning  crown,"*  and  deeply  lamented  elevation, 
declaring  that  at  every  step  in  his  ascent  towards  greatness  he 
had  been  harassed  with  additional  cares  ;  that  in  his  cell  at  St. 
Eufus  he  had  tasted  real  happiness,  but  that  now  his  whole  time 
was  absorbed  in  fulfilling  the  numerous  duties  of  his  high  office. 
Adrian,  however,  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  yield  under  the  pressure 
of  any  difficulties  without  a  struggle,  nor  tamely  to  resign  the  least 
of  the  Papal  privileges,  so  that  when  his  Eoman  subjects,  imme- 
diately after  his  elevation,  at  first  by  prayers  and  then  by  menaces, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  leave  all  temporal  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  senators,  he  indignantly  dismissed  their  deputies  from 
his  presence,  although  the  contest  that  had  for  some  years  been 
carried  on  between  several  of  his  predecessors  and  their  subjects  on 
this  point  had  occasioned  the  violent  death  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
repeated  flight  of  another  from  his  capital.t    Upon  this  the  Eomans 

*  Newhrig.  II.  6.  "  Corotiam  et  phryglum  merito  clara  videri,  quia  ignea  sunt.'"  Joan  Balis 
Policrat. 

t  During  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  II.  (1142),  Tivoli,  Palestrina,  Tusculum,  and 
Albano  had  endeavoured  to  throw  ofE  the  Papal  dominion,  and  to  seciu-e  their  independence  ; 
whilst  two  years  afterwards,  when  Lucius  II.  had  assumed  the  tiara,  the  Romans  partici- 
pating also  in  these  designs,  although  they  acknowledged  Lucius  as  their  lawful  Bishop, 
rejected  him  entirely  as  their  Sovereign,  and  assuming  the  government  themselves,  elected 
Jordan,  the  son  of  Peter  Leo,  as  their  Prince,  and  appointed  a  senate.  Upon  this,  Lucius, 
unable  to  procure  any  assistance  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  whom  he  appealed,  boldly 
collected  together  some  forces,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  advanced  to  the  capital, 
where  the  senate  was  assembled,  intending  to  drive  them  out,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed, 
and  he  was  so  seriously  injured  by  a  stone  flung  at  him,  that  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
His  successor,  Eugenius  III.,  at  first  contented  himself  with  retaining  only  the  spiritual 
power,  but  by  force  of  arms  and  the  assistance  of  the  Tiburtines  in  the  first  place,  and 
secondly  of  that  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  having  recovered  the  temporal  power  twice,  he  as 
often  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  finally  returned  only  through  consenting  to 
submit  to  a  compromise  with  the  Romans.  Anastasfus  IV.  being  of  an  exceedingly  concilia- 
tory disposition,  and  his  reign  lasting  only  for  one  year,  the  question  still  remained  undecided 
when  Adrian  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair. 
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invited  Arnold  of  Brescia,*  a  celebrated  schismatic,  who  had 
been  banished  from  Eome  by  Pope  Engenius,  to  return,  and  he 
shortly  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  not  only  against  the 
clergy  in  general,  but  against  the  temporal  rule  of  the  Pontiff,  that 
Adrian  felt  it  prudent  to  retire  from  the  city  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber.  ]Sror  was  this  retreat  unnecessary,  as  one  of  his  Cardinals, 
the  Presbyter  of  St.  Pudientia,  whilst  on  his  way  to  the  Pope's 
23resence,  was  shortly  after  so  brutally  assaulted  by  the  mob  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  his  life.  This  act,  however,  was  the  means  of 
arousing  the  Pontiff's  angerf  so  deeply,  that  he  put  the  whole  city 
under  an  interdict ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  every  church  in  Eome 
was  closed,  and  none  of  the  offices  of  religion  were  used.  This 
shortly  produced  a  partial  submission  on  the  part  of  the  revolters, 
but  Adrian  would  not  relax  until  the  senators  took  an  oath  that 
they  woidd  henceforth  obey  him  as  their  Sovereign,  and  drive 
Arnaldo  and  all  his  adherents  from  Eome. J  To  which  terms  they 
were  forced  to  submit,  and  the  following  day  being  MaiSnday 
Thursday,  1155,  the  churches  were  once  more  opened  with  much 
joy,  and  peace  was  restored.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  11. ,  who 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  England  on  the  same  year  and  month 
as  that  of  Adrian's  election,  hastened  to  send  an  embassy  to  Eome 
for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  him  on  his  elevation,  from  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  he  doubtless  experienced  that  one  of 
his  subjects  had  been  selected  to  fill  so  exalted  a  position.  John,  a 
learned  monk  of  Salisbury,§  two  prelates,  Eobert  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  were  selected  for  this  purpose, 
bringing  a  letter  and  numerous  gifts  from  the  King  to  Adrian, 
upon  which  he  could  not  refrain  from  remarking,  with  a  smile,  that 
such  profuseness  on  the  part  of  England  contrasted  strongly  with  the 

*  Arnold  was  by  no  means  the  first  schismatic  teacher  or  reformer  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
a  series  of  these  having  arisen  from  time  to  time  who  strongly  iiaveighed  against  the  lives  and 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  clergy.  In  1119,  when  CaUxtus  II.  was  Pope,  a  Reformation  was 
attempted  at  Toulouse  by  a  party  of  persons  under  Peter  de  Bruis,  who  condemned  the 
Eucharist,  Infant  Baptism,  Marriages,  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Orders.  In  1134,  when 
Innocent  II.  was  Pope,  Henry  the  Hermit  in  his  preacliing  condemned  Infant  Baptism,  Cross 
Worship,  the  Mass,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Altars,  and  even  Churches,  as  being  superstitious, 
and  by  the  aid  of  pretended  miracles  had  attracted  together  a  vast  number  of  followers. 
Again,  a  httle  later,  Peter  Abelard  preached  in  France  against  the  same  doctrines,  and  also 
against  tbe  possession  of  temporalities  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  maintaining  that  they  ought 
to  possess  no  property,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  the  tithes  and  ofEeriugs  of  the  laity,  leading 
sober  self-denj-ing  lives,  and  discarding  the  proud  titles  they  had  assumed,  as  being  highly 
unbecoming  of  the  lowly  followers  of  Jesus.  And  then  Arnaldo  of  Brescia,  having  studied 
under  Peter  in  France,  began  to  preach  the  same  doctrines  in  Italy  1139,  where  his  great 
natural  eloquence,  and  the  support  of  the  laity,  enabled  him  to  bring  the  clergy  into  much 
contempt,  until  at  length  he,  together  with  his  followers,  was  silenced  by  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment from  Italy.  But  though  absent  in  person,  very  many  who  had  embraced  his  opinions 
formed  a  large  party,  still  remaining  in  Rome,  which  had  doubtless  caused  the  death  of  Pope 
Lucius,  and  the  repeated  flight  of  Eugenius. 

t  According  to  Platina  de  vitis  Pontificum,  Adrian  assailed  the  people  with  such  bitter 
execrations,  that  they  both  drove  Arnaldo  from  the  city,  and  compelled  the  senators  to  resign 
the  magistracy,  leaving  the  power  of  governing  the  city  entirely  in  the  Pontiff's  hands. 

X  Codex  Vatican,  apud  Baron,  ann.  1145. 

§  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Chai-tres.— /Stowe,  p.  150. 
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refusal  of  the  monastic  habit  he  had  once  sought  for  in  his  native 
land,*  The  letter  contained  very  wholesome  counsel,  such  as  an  Arch- 
bishop might  have  given  with  much  propriety  to  one  of  his  Bishops, 
rather  than  what  we  might  have  expected  one  Sovereign  would 
have  addressed  to  another,  urging  the  Pope  first  to  choose  only  men 
of  piety,  justice,  and  free  from  covetousness  as  his  ministers,  instead 
of  mere  scions  of  noble  and  wealthy  houses ;  and  then  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  assist  the  Christian  cause  against  the  Infidels  in  the 
East.t  This,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  all  that  Henry  wished 
to  effect  through  the  agency  of  his  mission,  for  he  was  most  anxious 
to  obtain  from  Adrian  two  very  important  concessions.  He  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  renounce  the  earldom  of  Anjou  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Geoffrey,  should  he  ascend  the  tlirone  of  England,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  will  of  liis  father  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  but  so 
far  from  fulfilling  that  oath,  he  had  not  only  retained  the  earldom, 
but  had  seized  the  towns  of  Chinon,  Lodun,  and  Mirabel,  with 
wliich  his  brother  had  been  invested  by  his  father  before  his  death, 
granting  him  instead  only  a  pension  of  <£1000  English,  and  2000 
Angouvin,  and  now  he  sought  to  obtain  an  absolution  from  his 
oath,  declaring  that  he  had  sworn  under  the  influence  of  force,  and 
without  a  due  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  Upon  which  grounds 
the  Pope  granted  his  petition. J  A  second  concession  he  was 
desirous  of  receiving  was  Adrian's  sanction  to  an  enterprise  he  had 
began  to  contemplate  immediately  upon  coming  to  the  throne, 
namely,  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Having  no  title  whatever  to 
that  island,  nor  any  pretext  to  wage  war  against  its  inhabitants,  he 
sought  to  cover  his  ambitious  design  by  an  assumption  of  religious 
zeal.  Aff'ecting  to  look  upon  the  whole  Irish  people  as  heathens, 
although  Christianity  had  long  been  established  in  Ireland,  he 
applied  to  the  Pope  to  ratify  a  scheme  of  conquest  mingled  with 
conversion ;  and  as  such  an  application  could  not  but  be  flattering 

*  This  observation  was  probably  especially  directed  towards  Abbot  Robert,  the  successor 
of  that  Richard  who  had  rejected  him  from  St.  Alban's  ;  but  he  bore  no  ill  will  towards  him 
or  his  Abbey,  and,  as  a  sign  of  his  favour,  exempted  that  house  from  all  Episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  placed  it  immediately  under  the  Holy  See.— Rose's  Life  of  Adrian.  The  Abbot  presented 
his  holiness  with  gold  and  silver  of  no  small  weight,  and  other  precious  gifts  of  great  value  ; 
also  three  mitres  and  sandals  of  admirable  woric,  which  Christian,  Prioress  of  Margate,  had 
diligently  made.  The  Pope  commended  the  Abbot's  devotion  and  courtesy,  but  said,  "  I  refuse 
thy  gifts,  because  thou  once  denied  me  shelter  under  the  wings  of  your  religious  house  when 
I  craved  your  charity  and  begged  the  monastic  habit."  To  which  the  Abbot  readily  answered, 
"My  Lord,  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  receive  you  when  the  will  of  God  opposed  it.  whose  great 
wisdom  had  designed  you  to  serve  him  in  a  higher  station."  Then  the  Pope,  applauding  his 
witty  and  ingenious  answer,  added,  "  Dear  Abbot,  ask  boldly  what  thou  desirest,  for  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  to  the  blessed  Alban."  Then  the  Abbot,  encouraged  by  the  leave  of  the 
Pope,  disposed  of  all  those  gittfi.— Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire,  by  Sir  Henry 
Chauncy,  p.  434.    Gathered  from  Matthew  Paris. 

t  Petrus  Blesens.  Ep.  163. 

X  This  prince  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  by  the  people  of  Nantes  to  rule  over  them,— 
Lingard,  vol  ii.,  p.  272.  Hume  seems  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  claim  on  the  part  of  Geoffrey, 
vol.  i.,  p.  293  (Hughes's  Edition,  and  Note  on  the  passage,  p.  374)  :  but  it  rests  on  the 
authority  of  William  of  Newbridge,  p.  383  ;  whilst  the  request  on  the  part  of  Heniy  for  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope  in  reference  to  this  claim  appears  to  be  strongly  indicative  of  its 
justness. 
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to  the  Pontiff,  inasmuch  as  the  See  of  Eome,  amongst  other  out- 
rageous pretentions,  had  arrogantly  assumed  the  right  of  sovereignty 
over  all  Islands  as  soon  as  they  had  embraced  Christianity,  Adrian 
wrote  thus  to  Henry  in  reply  : — "  There  is  no  doubt,  and  you 
acknowledge  it,  that  Ireland,  and  all  the  Islands  which  have  received 
the  faith,  appertain  to  the  Eoman  Church ;  but  if  you  wish  to  take 
possession  of  that  island  in  order  to  banish  vice  from  it,  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  with  an  intent  of 
paying  the  yearly  tribute  of  St.  Peter's  penny  for  every  house,  we 
with  pleasiu-e  grant  you  our  permission  to  conquer  it."^  At  the 
same  time  sending  back  to  the  King,  with  this  licence,  a  gold  ring, 
as  a  token  of  investiture,  both  of  which  were  carefully  preserved  at 
Winchester. 

Adrian,  having  now  in  a  great  measure  subdued  the  rebellious 
turbulence  of  his  own  subjects,  was  called  upon  to  meet  another 
danger  from  without,  which  threatened  to  be  of  a  very  serious 
character.  As  an  Englishman  he  could  not  expect  to  attmct  the 
sympathy  of  any  of  those  great  nations  lying  near  his  own  State, 
upon  one  or  other  of  which  the  Pontiffs  of  the  twelfth  century 
usually  relied  for  support  when  assailed  by  another,  such  as  Germany 
and  Sicily,  Avhilst  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  could  not 
but  have  been  uncertain  as  to  whether  their  intentions  were  pacific 
towards  his  Government,  or  not.  At  such  a  time,  then,  he  must 
have  heard  of  the  approach  of  Prederic  Earbarossa  (elected  Emperor 

*  This  licence  or  bull  is  contained  in  the  Topogmphia  Hibernke,  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
dedicated  to  Henry  II.,  and  in  Rymei-'s  Fcedera,  torn.  I ,  p.  15.  It  runs  as  follows  :— Epistola 
Adrian!  IIII.  Pontificis  Romani  ad  Henricum  II.,  Anglorum  Regem,  A.c.  1155. — Adrianus 
Episcopus  serrus  servorum  Dei,  charissimo  in  Christo  filio,  illustri  Anglorum  Regi,  Salutem 
et  Apostolicam  benedictionem.— Laudabiliter  et  satis  fructuose  deglorioso  nomine  propagando 
in  terns,  et  aeternae  felicitatis  praemis  cumulaudo  in  coelis,  tua  Magnificentia  cogitat ;  dum 
ad  dilatandos  Ecclesiae  terminos,  ad  declarandam  indoctis  et  rudibus  populis  Christiana'e  fidei 
veritatem,  et  vitiorum  plantaria  de  agro  Dominico  extirpanda,  sicut  Catholicus  Princeps 
intendis  ;  et  ad  id  convenieutius  exequendum,  consilium  Apostolicae  Sedis  exigis  et  favorem. 
In  quo  facto,  quanto  altiori  consilio  et  majori  discretione  procedis,  tanto  in  eo  feliciorem  pro- 
gi-essum  te  (praestante  Domino)  confidimus  habiturum  :  eo  quod  ad  bonum  esitum  semper  et 
fiuem  soleant  attingere  quae  de  ardore  fidei  et  z-eligionis  amore  principiura  acceperunt.  Sane 
Hibernicarn,  et  omnes  Insulas  quibus  Sol  justitiae  Chi-istus  illuxit,  et  quae  documenta  fidei 
Christianae  ceperunt,  ad  jus  beati  Petri  et  sacrosanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  (quod  tua  etiam 
nobiUtas  recognoscif)  non  est  dubium  pertinere.  Unde  tanto  in  eis  libentius  plantationem 
fidelem  et  germen  gi-atum  Deo  inserimus  ;  quanto  id  a  nobis  finterno  examine  districtius 
prospieimus  exigendum.  Significfisti  siquidem  nobis  ffili  in  Christo  charissime)  te  Hiberniae 
insulam,  ad  subdendum  ilium  populum  -legibus,  et  vitiorum  plantaria  inde  extirpanda,  velle 
intrare  :  et  de  singulis  domibus  annuam  unius  denarii  beato  Petro  velle  solvere  pensionem  ;  et 
jura  Ecclesiarum  illius  terrae  illibata  et  Integra  conservare.  Nos  itaque  pium  et  laudabile 
desiderium  tuum  cum  favore  congruo  prosequentes,  et  petitioni  tuae  benignum  impendentes 
assensum,  gratum  et  acceptum  habemus,  ut  (pro  dilatandis  Ecclesiae  temiinis,  pro  vitorum 
restringendo  decursu,  pro  corrigendis  moribus  et  virtutibus  inserendis,  pro  Christianae 
religionis  augmento).  Insulam  illam  ingrediaris,  et  quae  ad  honorem  Dei  et  salutem  illius 
terrae  spectaverient  exequaris  ;  et  illius  terrae  populus  honorifice  te  recipiat,  et  sicut  Dominum 
veneretur,  jure  nimirum  Ecclesiarum  illibato  et  integro  permanente,  et  salva  beato  Petro  et 
sacrosanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  de  singulis  domibus  annua  unius  denarii  pensione.  Si  ergd 
quod  concepisti  animo,  efEectu  duxeris  prosequente  complendum ;  stude  gentem  illam  bonis 
moribus  informare,  et  agas  (tam  per  te,  quam  per  illos  quos  ad  hoc  fide,  verbo,  et  vita 
idoneos  esse  perspexeris)  ut  decoretur  ibi  Ecclesia,  planteur  et  ci-escat  fidei  Christianae 
religio  ;  et  quae  ad  honorem  Dei  et  salutem  pertinent  animarum  [per  te]  taliter  ordinentur 
ut  h.  Deo  sempiternae  mercedis  cumulum  consequi  merearis,  et  in  terris  gloriosum  nomen 
valeas  in  saeculis  obtinere.— Datum  Romae,  &c. — Archbishop  Ushers  Collection,  Ep.  xlvii, 
t  In  extremo  habet  Scotichronicon. 
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of  Germany  in  1152)  with  considerable  alarm,  and  particularly  as  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  large  army.  Frederic  had  passed  over  the 
Alps,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  several  cities  of  Lombardy  that  had 
thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  such  as  Milan,  Asti,  Tortona,  &c., 
and  had  fully  succeeded ;  after  which,  entering  Pavia,  he  was  there 
crowned  by  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  as  King  of  Lombardy,  and 
was  now  beginning  to  march  towards  Eome,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  being  also  crowned  as  Emperor  by  the  Pope.  The  first 
step  Adrian  took  upon  the  advance  of  the  Emperor  attended  by  so 
alarming  a  force,  was  to  fortify  the  towns  of  Yiterbo,  Orvieto,  and 
Civita  Castellana,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  stir  up  a  martial  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  their  citizens,  hoping  that  they  might  be  able  to  offer  some 
resistance  to  the  coming  host ;  but,  placing  still  greater  confidence 
in  the  power  of  diplomacy,  he  sent  two  Cardinals,  as  commissioners, 
to  meet  the  Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  him.  These 
Frederic  received  with  all  due  honour  at  St.  Quirico  in  Tuscany, 
where  they  found  him  encamped,  and  at  once  granted  their  first 
request  that  Arnaldo,  the  troublesome  schismatic  of  Brescia,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  custody  of  the  Cardinal  St.  Nicholas,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  them,"^  but  declined  to  treat  with  them  on  any 
other  points  until  he  had  ascertained  how  his  own  ambassadors,  the 
Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Ravenna,  had  been  received  at  Rome, 
whom  he  had  previously  despatched  to  Adrian.  These  unfortunately 
met  with  the  same  reception  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  at  Civita 
Castellana,  whither  he  had  retreated  for  the  sake  of  security.  But 
both  bodies  of  envoys  meeting  accidentally  on  their  return  to  their 
respective  courts,  agreed  to  repair  to  Frederic,  then  at  Viterbo,  who, 
upon  their  introduction,  solemnly  swore  that  he  had  no  hostile  in- 
tentions either  towards  them  or  the  Pope,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  was  ready  to  pay  all  due  honour  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  so  that 
when  the  Cardinals  hearing  this  report  reached  Adrian,  he  at  once 
consented  to  crown  Frederic,  but  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  him  previously.  In  compliance  with  this 
request,  Frederic  advanced  to  Sutri,  whilst  the  Pope,  attended  by  a 
vast  escort  of  Cardinals,  hastened  from  his  stronghold  to  meet  the 
monarch.  But  now  a  contretemps  occurred  which  might  very  readily 
have  utterly  thwarted  all  these  pacific  overtures,  for,  although  Adrian 
was  very  honourably  received,  and  conducted  with  much  state  by  the 
chief  princes  of  the  empire  to  Frederic's  tent,  as  that  monarch  did 
not  appear  to  hold  the  Papal  stirrup,  nor  lead  the  mule  on  which 
Adrian  was  mounted,  the  Cardinals  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
retinue  rapidly  retreated  back  to  Civita  Castellana,  leaving  their 
lord  to  shift  for  himself.     Although  naturally  alarmed  and  agitated 

*  The  wretched  Arnaldo  having  been  taken  to  Rome  was  publicly  executed  by  order  of 
the  prefect  or  governor  of  that  city,  and  his  body  was  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  lest  they  should  be  worshipped  by  the  people  as  relics  of  a  saint.— 0«o  Fris.  I.  i.  c.  12. 
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by  the  flight  of  his  suite,  he  entered  the  Emperor's  tent,  when 
having  seated  himself  in  a  chair  of  state  provided  for  his  use, 
Frederic  prostrated  himself  before  him  and  kissed  his  foot,  ex- 
pecting in  return  to  receive  the  Papal  kiss  of  peace,  which,  how- 
ever, Adrian  declined  giving,  as  the  Em]3eror  had  not  previously- 
complied  with  all  the  forms  of  etiquette  claimed  by  the  Court  of 
Rome  on  such  occasions.  But  after  a  whole  day  of  discussion  as  to 
this  iDoint,  Frederic,  wishing  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Pope, 
consented  to  lead  the  Papal  mule  for  a  short  distance  in  the  sight  of 
his  whole  army,"-'-  when  the  desired  salutation  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  the  two  potentates  began  to  advance  together  towards 
Rome  with  a  view  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor.  Hearing  of 
this,  the  people  of  Rome,  sent  deputies  to  Frederic  offering  him 
in  their  name  the  imperial  crown  if  he  would  engage  to  restore 
to  them  their  Senate,  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  their  ancient  privi- 
leges :  by  whom,  however,  they  were  most  indignantly  rejected, 
Frederic  reminding  them  how  they  had  been  conquered  -by  the 
Lombards  and  afterwards  by  the  Franks,  through  whom  he  had 
inherited  their  territory.  "  Rome,  therefore,  (said  he)  is  mine,  not 
yours  to  give,  and  it  does  not  become  subjects  to  exact  oaths  from 
their  sovereigns." t  The  Roman  deputies  thus  rebuffed  hastily 
retired ;  after  which,  Adrian  being  well  aware  how  deeply  the  party 
they  represented  in  Rome  would  resent  such  a  contemptuous  dis- 
missal, strongly  recommended  the  Emperor  to  provide  against  the 
revengefid  anger  which  he  knew  woidd  now  certainly  be  latent  in 
their  hearts,  if  not  openly  exhibited  by  their  actions.  Hence 
Frederic,  that  very  night  sent  forward  a  body  of  a  thousand 
horse,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Octavian,  to  take  possession 
of  St.  Peter's  and  the  portion  of  Rome  lying  on  that  side  of  the 
Tiber,  which  was  successfully  effected  without  any  opposition,  and 
the  next  morning  (June  18th,  1155),  both  potentates,  entered 
the  Basilica,  where  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  celebrated 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  all  present.  J  ISTo  sooner,  however,  had  the  Pontiff  placed 
the  crown  on  Frederic's  brows  and  the  sceptre  in  liis  hand, 
than  the  Roman  people,  rushing  wildly  out  of  their  city  over 
Hadrian's  bridge  and  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  boldly  attacked 
the  guards  stationed  to  protect  the  entrances  of  the  Transtiberine 
City  and  the  Vatican,  killing  all  the  Germans  they  encountered,  in- 
cluding some  almost  in  the  presence  of  Adrian  himself.  Enraged  at 
this  assault,  the  Emperor,  Avho  had  retreated  to  his  camp  in  the 

*  The  precise  distance  claimed  was  nine  Roman  paces ;  but  Frederic  had  regarded  this 
demand  as  an  indif^nity  to  which  he  was  unwilling  to  submit,  as  Lothario  was  the  onl}-  one  of 
his  predecessors,  who  had  consented  to  observe  it  in  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  II. 

t  The  rejection  of  such  overtures  by  Frederic  was  doubtless  very  pleasing  to  the  PontifE, 
although  the  total  want  of  any  recognition  of  the  Papal  power  over  Rome  must  have  been 
extremely  galling  to  Adiian's  feelings,  if  he  was  cognisant  of  this  at  the  time. 
t  Otto  Frising.  I.  i.  c.  22. 
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N'eronian  fields,  immediately  commanded  a  portion  of  liis  forces  to 
advance,  and  a  contest  ensued  lasting  for  some  hours,  but  at  length 
the  Romans,  driven  out  of  the  Vatican  and  across  the  Tiber 
with  considerable  slaughter,  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  and  left  many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  by 
whom  however  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  eventually  released 
at  the  intercession  of  Adrian.*  Yet  neither  the  severity  nor  the 
leniency  of  Frederic  had  succeeded  in  abating  the  hostile  spirit  of 
the  Romans  ;  for  shortly  after  this  he  appears  to  have  been  in  some 
danger  of  personal  violence  from  them,  when,  accompanied  by  the 
Pope,  he  was  proceeding  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran,  and  was  obliged 
to  make  a  considerable  detour  to  reach  that  church  in  safety. t 
Owing  to  the  great  heat  of  central  Italy  at  this  time,  which  had 
affected  the  health  of  his  army,  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the 
Pope,  began  to  retire  northwards,  but  halted  at  the  Ponte  Lugano, 
where  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter  was  celebrated  by  the  two  monarchs, 
with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Hither  the  citizens  of  Tivoli  sent  a 
deputation  to  Frederic,  placing  their  city  at  his  disposal,  the  keys 
of  which  they  presented  to  him.  These  he  accepted;  but  when  he 
found  that  Tivoli  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Papal 
States,  he  afterwards,  for  fear  of  offending  Adrian,  returned  them 
to  the  deputation,  and  recommended  the  people  of  Tivoli  to  obey 
the  Pope  as  their  lord  and  father — saving  in  all  things  the  imperial 
right.J  Advancing  hence,  Frederic  took  Spoleto  by  assault,  which 
had  refused  to  submit  to  him  ;  and  after  suffering  it  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers,  levelled  it  to  the  ground.  Thence  he  marched  to 
Ancona,  where  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus  waited  upon  him,  and  offered  him  an  immense  sum  of 
money  on  the  part  of  their  master,  if  he  would  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  him  in  opposition  to  William  King  of  Sicily.  As,  however,  the 
sickness  amongst  his  forces  had  increased  by  this' time,  the  Emperor 
did  not  accede  to  their  request,  but  retired  back  into  Germany.  § 
Thus  terminated  the  Emperor's  expedition  to  Rome  in  a  manner  at 
once  so  highly  conducive  to  the  honour  of  Adrian,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Papal  See ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Pope  had  established 
these  friendly  relations  with  Frederic,  he  was  called  upon  to  meet 
another  danger,  which  had  for  some  time  been  gathering  in  the 
south. 

William,  King  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  was  cro^vned  by  Hugh, 
Archbishop  of  Palermo,  on  Easter-day,  1154;  and  upon  Adrian's 
elevation  shortly  afterwards,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate 
him  upon  the  occasion,  and  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  usual  Papal 
privileges;    but  this  request   was   not   granted,    because   he   had 

*  Hist.  B.  Platince  de  vitis  Pontificum  Romanorinn.  t  Ibid. 

X  Codex  Vatican,  apud  Bar.  ad  aim.  lloo. 
§  Bower's  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  vi.  p.  86. 
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assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  liad  been  crowned  as  sncli  without 
taking  the  oaths  demanded  by  the  Court  of  Home  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Church ;  whilst  afterwards,  when  William  was  visiting  Apulia,  the 
Pope  sent  a  letter  by  two  of  his  Cardinals,  containing  a  formal  com- 
plaint respecting  that  point.  This  he  had  received  at  Salerno  ;  but 
perceiving  that  it  was  addressed  to  him  as  only  "Lord"  of  Sicily, 
he  angrily  returned  it  to  the  bearers,  and  ordered  them  instantly 
to  quit  his  dominions;  which  was  so  highly  resented  by  the 
Pope,  that  he  jDroceeded  to  pass  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
William,  declaring  him  to  be  a  rebel  and  an  enemy  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  Church,  and  absolving  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance.* At  this  critical  juncture,  William  was  obliged  to  retiu?n  to 
Sicily,  for  the  purjDOse  of  quelling  some  disturbances  there ;  but  he 
commanded  Ascletinus,  the  Governor  of  Apulia  in  his  absence,  to 
raise  an  army,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Benevento,  the  great  southern  Papal 
stronghold  at  that  time.  In  comphance  Avith  these  orders,  having 
drawn  together  what  forces  he  could  collect,  he  advanced,  destroying 
all  before  him  with  fire  and  sword,  and  laid  close  siege  to  that 
place  ;  but  despairing,  on  account  of  the  vigorous  resistance  he  met 
with  from  the  inhabitants,  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  with  the  troops 
he  had  then  with  him,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  marching, 
into  the  Roman  territory,  took  and  burnt  Cepperano,  Bacano, 
Prusinone,  and  Acre,  and  on  his  march  back  into  Apulia  destroyed 
the  walls  of  Acquino,  Pontecorvo,  and  several  other  castles  belong- 
ing to  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino.  But  now  an  event  occurred 
that  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  soon  put  an 
end  to  further  success  on  the  part  of  William's  deputy.  A  report 
reached  Italy  that  the  King  had  died ;  upon  wliich  all  the 
nobles  banished  by  his  father  immediately  returned,  and  being 
supported  by  the  people,  they  seized  all  the  cities  and  the  open 
country  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Abruzzo,  with  the  exception 
of  j^aples,  Salerno,  Amalfi,  and  a  few  castles.  This  movement 
had  doubtless  been  fostered  by  Adrian,  and  he  now  advanced 
to  Benevento  in  person.  Here  ambassadors  from  Manuel,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  waited  upon  him,  offering  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
mth  liim  against  William,  and  proposing  to  give  five  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  gold  and  a  supply  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
utterly  expelling  that  monarch  from  Italy,  on  condition  that  three 
maritime  cities  of  Apulia  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Greek 
forces  on  their  landing,  f  This  offer  Adrian  gladly  accepted,  and  at 
the  same  time  forwarded  a  communication  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  he  invited  him  to  join  the  confederacy.  Such  a 
combination  so  alarmed  William,  that  he  was  now  most  anxious  to 
obtain  peace  almost  on  any  terms,  and,  tlirough  the  medium  of 

»  Hist.  D.  Platince.  t  Hist.  B.  Platinoe. 
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amlDassadors,  proposed  not  only  to  restore  to  Adrian  all  tlie  cities  he 
had  taken,  but  to  add  three  others  of  his  own  to  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  to  force  the  Pope's  turbulent  Eoman  citizens  to  obey  him, 
and  to  pay  him  the  same  sum  that  had  been  offered  by  Manuel, 
asking  only  in  return  to  be  absolved  from  excommunication,  and 
for  investiture  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.  These 
terms  Adrian  would  have  readily  accepted,  but  a  majority  of  his 
Cardinals  most  rashly  determined  on  a  contrary  course,  and  that  the 
contest  should  be  vigorously  carried  on  until  William  was  entirely 
driven  out  of  Italy.  Reduced  to  desperation  by  the  rejection  of  his 
pacific  overtures,  William,  having  very  quickly  raised  an  army  in 
Sicily,  embarked  from  Messina,  and,  suddenly  landing  at  Salerno, 
advanced  against  the  Greek  forces  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brindisi.^  These  he  completely  routed,  and  shortly  after  took  the 
town  itself,  in  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  treasure 
sent  by  the  Greek  Emperor  to  the  Pojoe  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  his  own  rebellious  barons.  After  this  brilliant 
success,  advancing  to  Bari,  he  utterly  destroyed  it,  although  it 
offered  no  resistance,  after  which  all  his  subjects  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  Flushed  with  victory,  William  now  entered  the  Papal 
territory,  and  laid  siege  to  Benevento,  where  Adrian,  his  Cardinals, 
and  the  remaining  leaders  of  the  Apulian  revolters  had  taken 
refuge,  and  this  with  so  much  vigour  that  the  Pope,  perceiving 
the  city  walls  and  gates  could  not  resist  the  attack  much  longer, 
sent  three  of  his  Cardinals  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  William 
assenting,  after  some  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  two  potentates' 
commissioners,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Pope  should  withdraw  his 
excommimication  from  the  King,  and  invest  him  with  the  Kingdoms 
of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  and  the  Principality  of  CajDua,  as  well  as 
acknowledge  him  to  be  lawful  Lord  of  the  Dukedom  of  Naples,  of  the 
Principality  of  Salerno,  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  all  other  cities, 
&c.,  of  which  he  was  then  possessed.  Also,  that  no  appeals  should  be 
made  to  the  Po^dc  without  the  King's  sanction,  nor  any  legate  be  sent 
to  Sicily  without  his  permission  ;  and  that  the  clergy  should  be  free 
to  elect  whom  they  would  as  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  his  king- 
dom, subject  only  to  the  King's  ajoproval.  On  the  other  hand, 
William  engaged  to  refrain  from  all  further  hostilities ;  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Apostolic  See ;  and  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
Pope  for  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  March,  as  feudatory  of  the 
Roman  Church.  This  treaty  having  been  confirmed  by  a  bull, 
William  was  received  by  Adrian  in  the  church  of  St.  Marcian,  out- 
side the  walls  of  Benevento,  and  there  absolved  from  the  excommu- 
nication that  had  rested  on  him  for  upwards  of  a  year.*  At  this 
time  Fulcher,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  six  eastern  bishops,  who 

*  Giiill.  Tyr.  1. 18,  c.  8. 
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had  first  landed  at  Otranto,  and  followed  the  Pope  when  on  his  way 
to  Benevento,  came  to  remonstrate  against  the  privileges  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  by  the  late  Pope  Anas- 
tasiiis  IV.,  and  which  they  had  greatly  abused;  but  no  positive 
dicision  apj^ears  to  have  been  pronounced.  Adrian,  however,  seized 
this  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  ;f  and  either  now,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  sent  legates  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object,  which,  however,  was 
prevented  by  his  rupture  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  whom 
he  continued  at  variance  during  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate. 
After  the  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  William,  Adrian  made 
a  progress  through  a  portion  of  his  realm,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  Orvieto  that  he  remained  there  some  time  But  here  his 
hopes  of  enjoying  a  peaceful  retirement  for  a  while  must  very 
shortly  have  been  dashed  to  the  ground,  for  a  serious  collision 
between  the  Emperor  and  himself  noAv  ajopeared  imminent. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Adrian  had  invited  Frederic  to  join  in 
the  league  against  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  had  been  forced  to  make 
peace  with  him  by  the  extremely  critical  position  he  was  in,  mthout 
having  the  power  of  consulting  the  Emperor's  wishes,  Frederic  was 
so  indignant  at  this  pacification  that  he  woidd  not  allow  any  of  his 
prelates  to  resort  to  Eome,  but  invested  Albertus  de  Mercy  with 
the  bishopric  of  Verdun  himself ;  whilst,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had 
suffered  the  Swedish  Archbishop  of  Lunden,  on  his  return  from 
Eome,  to  remain  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  thieves,  who  had  pre- 
viously robbed  him  of  all  that  he  possessed  in  the  imperial  territory. 
Hence,  Adrian  was  now  so  exasperated  against  the  Emperor, 
that  he  forwarded  to  the  Imperial  court  not  only  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance, but  one  assuming  a  tone  of  boastful  superiority,  which  was 
very  nearly  occasioning  a  most  fatal  result,  in  addition  to  the  very 
serious  consequences  that  actually  did  arise  from  the  wording  of 
this  missive.  The  two  Cardinals  who  brought  it  were  respectfully 
received ;  but  when  the  letter  was  publicly  read  before  the  Emperor, 
in  the  presence  of  the  German  princes  and  all  his  court,  and  was 
found  to  contain  this  passage,  "  That  the  holy  Eoman  Church  had 
conferred  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  Emperor,  with  the  plenitude 
of  all  power  and  honour,  and  that  he  (the  Pope)  should  rejoice  had 
he  conferred  greater  benefits  upon  him,"  the  assembled  lords,  as 
well  as  Frederic  himself,  became  most  indignant ;  and  then  one 
of  the  Clardinals,  instead  of  prudently  endeavouring  to  quell  the 
rising  storm,  haughtily  exclaimed,  "  Of  whom  then  does  your 
Emperor  hold  the  empire,  if  he  holds  it  not  of  our  lord  the 
Pope  V  upon  which  he  would  have  been  pierced  by  the  sword  of 

t  Adrian  Epist,  vii. 
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Otto,  Coiint-palatine  of  Bavaria,  had  not  the  Emperor  himself 
held  back  that  enraged  prince,  and  thus  prevented  such  a  fearful 
act  of  violence.  He,  however,  immediately  dismissed  the  legates 
from  his  presence,  and  the  folloAving  morning  ordered  them  to 
return  to  Eome  without  the  slightest  delay  in  any  part  of 
his  dominion.  His  next  step  was  to  appeal  to  the  German 
bishops,  thinking,  perhaps,  that,  should  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion be  passed  upon  him,  it  would  be  prudent  to  conciliate  the 
prelates  of  his  own  realm,  and  in  a  general  letter  to  them  set  forth 
the  insolence  of  the  legates,  one  of  whom  he  stated  he  had  with 
difficulty  saved  from  death;  that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  they 
meant  to  plunder  the  German  churches,  as  he  had  found  papers  to 
that  effect  upon  them  sealed  and  signed  ready  to  be  filled  up  according 
to  circumstances  ;  and  finally,  declared  that  whoever  should  say  he 
wore  the  Imperial  crown  as  a  benefit  or  gift  of  the  Pope  was  a  liar. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  legates  arrived  in  Eome,  and  had  indignantly 
poured  forth  their  bitter  complaint  before  Adrian  and  his  Council, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Emperor, 
when,  after  much  discussion,  the  Pope  wisely  determined  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  German  bishops,  in  which,  after  complaining  of  the 
indignity  cast  upon  his  legates  by  the  Emperor,  and  his  not  suff'ering 
any  of  his  subjects  to  come  to  Eome,  he  begged  them  to  demand 
reparation  in  his  name  for  the  violence  thus  off'ered  to  Mm  and  the 
holy  Eoman  Church  by  Eheinold,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and 
Otto  of  Bavaria  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  thus  to  heal  the  difi"er- 
ence  between  the  Emperor  and  himself  In  reply,  the  bishops  very 
openly  expressed  their  o|)inion  respecting  the  unfortunate  and  very 
serious  rupture  that  had  arisen,  declaring  that  the  whole  German 
EmjDire,  as  well  as  the  Emperor,  was  indignant  at  the  contents  of 
his  letter ;  that  the  Emperor  did  not  mean  to  prevent  pilgrims  nor 
persons  having  business  at  Eome  from  going  there,  but  merely 
Papal  encroachments ;  that  their  lord  was  justly  indignant  on 
account  of  a  picture  that  had  publicly  been  exhibited  at  Eome, 
representing  the  Emperor  Lothario  on  his  knees  before  Pope 
Alexander  II.,  holding  his  hands  between  those  of  the  Pontiff  as  a 
mark  of  vassalage,  with  this  inscription  : — 

"  Rex  venit  ante  fores,  juraiis  prius  urbis  lionores  : 
Post  homo  fit  pappe  ;  sumit  quo  dante  coronam." 

That  he  had  made  peace  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  entered  into 
other  treaties  without  any  reference  to  the  Em^Dcror's  mshes,  that 
the  chancellor,  from  whom  he  demanded  reparation,  was  then  in 
the  act  of  preparing  for  an  Italian  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  and  concluded  by  entreating  the  Pope  to  Avrite  once  more 
to  their  lord  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  so  that  there  might  be  peace 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  As  Frederic  was  really  on 
the  point  of  advancing  southwards,  Adrian  very  readily  followed 
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the  Bishops'  advice,  and  sent  two  Cardinals  renowned  for  their 
judicious  character  to  the  imperial  court,  bearing  a  letter,  wherein 
he  stated  liis  regret  that  he  had  given  offence  by  his  former  one, 
and  explained  away  the  meaning  of  those  expressions  he  had  made 
use  of  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  These  messengers  of  peace, 
however,  soon  after  they  had  passed  Trent,  were  seized  by  two 
robber  counts  of  that  district,  who  stole  from  them  everything  they 
possessed  and  threw  them  into  irons  until  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
captives  came  and  gave  himself  up  as  a  hostage  for  the  ransom 
demanded  by  their  captors,  after  which  they  pursued  their  journey 
to  Augsburg,  where  tlie  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  his  assembling 
host,  to  whom  they  delivered  the  letter  with  every  mark  of  the 
deepest  respect.  Upon  reading  this  Frederic  expressed  himself 
satisfied,  and,  bestowing  the  kiss  of  peace  upon  the  envoys  in  token 
of  reconciliation,  honourably  dismissed  them. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  another  cause  of  difference 
arose  between  Adrian  and  Frederic.     The  Emperor,  upon  hfs  entry 
into   Italy,   had   demanded  homage   and  other  rights  of  all   the 
ecclesiastics  as  well  as  the  nobles  of  the  Empire,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  usages  of  their  respective  tenures  ;  but  this  demand  so 
exasperated  the  Pope  that  when  Frederic  shortly  afterwards  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Vercelli  requesting  him  to  confirm  the   appointment  of 
Guido  as  Bishop  of  Eavenna,  to  which  See  he  had  been  duly  elected 
by  the  German  clergy,  Adrian  declined  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that 
the  election  was  invalid,  because  Guido,  being  a  subdeacon  of  the 
Eoman  Church,  could  not  be  translated  to  any  other  benefice  without 
his  (the  Pope's)  previous  consent.    Upon  this  the  Emperor  sent  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  Adrian  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  bishoj^s,  pressing 
him  to   concede  the  point;  but,  so  far  from  yielding,  he  wrote  a 
letter  full  of  reproaches  to  Frederic,  and  sent  it  by  an  ordinary 
messenger,  who  quickly  retired  as  soon  as  he  had  ventured  to  deliver 
it.     In  consequence  of  this  indignity  the  Emperor    directed    his 
ministers  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  the  Pope  in  all  future 
communications  with  the  See  of  Eome,  and  to  address  the  Pontiff 
in  the  singular  number  instead  of  in  the  usual  courtly  plural  styl'e ; 
an   act    which    led    Adrian    to    remonstrate    with    the    Emperor 
again  in  an  indignant  epistle,  wherein  he  reproached   him   with 
want  of  reverence  for  St.    Peter  and  the   Church,   for  the  non- 
observance  of  his   coronation   oath,  and  for  having   expelled   his 
legates  not  only  from  the  Church,  but  from  the  cities  of  the  Empire, 
and  concluding  with  threats  touching  the  safety  of  his  crown.    This, 
however,  only  elicited  another  lofty  communication  from  Frederic, 
wherein  he  repeated  his  former  contemptuous  style  of  address,  and 
declared  that  he  had  excluded  the  Papal  legates  from  his  territory 
because  they  were  robbers  instead  of  preachers,  adding  the  offensive 
remark  that  he  perceived  pride  ruled  in  the  See  of  St.  Peter  instead 
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of  meekness  and  liiiniility.*  At  this  critical  juncture  some  of 
the  German  bishops  interfered,  who,  addressing  Adrian,  besought 
him  to  send  a  concihatory  communication  to  the  Emperor,  and 
thus  prevent  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  courts,  which  would 
be  so  destructive  to  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  Church ;  acting 
upon  which  suggestion  the  Pontiff  sent  four  Cardinals,  in  all  due 
form,  to  the  Emperor,  but  they  were  charged  with  such  proposals  as 
he  could  not  have  hoped  would  be  accepted.  These  were  five  in 
number,  viz.  : — 1.  That  the  Emperor  should  send  no  officers  to  act 
for  him  in  Eome.  2.  That  no  forage  should  be  demanded  of  the 
Italian  Bishops,  except  when  the  Emperor  came  to  Eome  for  his 
coronation.  3.  That  in  Italy  the  Bishops  should  not  be  asked  to  do 
homage  to  the  Emperor,  but  only  to  swear  allegiance  to  him. 
4.  That  the  imperial  envoys  should  not  be  lodged  in  the  Bishops' 
palaces.  5.  That  the  Emperor  should  restore  certain  possessions  of 
the  Eoman  Church,  and  pay  tribute  for  others.f  In  answer, 
Frederic  declared  that  as  he  was  Emperor  of  Eome  he  must  of 
necessity  possess  authority  in  Eome  ;  that  if  ecclesiastics  chose  to 
hold  temporalities  of  him  they  must  do  him  homage  for  them  ;  and 
then  once  more  reproached  the  Pope  for  having  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  peace  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  with- 
out consulting  him,  although  he  was  bound  to  do  so  by  treaty.  He 
concluded,  however,  by  proposing  that  a  congress  should  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  disputed  points,  to  consist  of  six 
Bishops  chosen  by  himself,  and  as  many  Cardinals  on  the  jDart  of 
the  Pope,  whose  united  decision  both  potentates  should  agree  to  be 
final.  Adrian,  however,  declined  this  proposal,  declaring  that  he 
would  fall  back  upon  the  treaty  aheady  existing  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Papal  See,  made  in  the  Pontificate  of  Eugenius 
III.  To  which  Erederic  replied,  that  as  the  Pope  had  broken 
that  contract  by  making  a  separate  peace  with  one  prince,  and  an 
alhance  -with  another,  he  would  not  be  boimd  by  it.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  dispute  between  Adrian  and  the  Emperor  suddenly  closed 
in  an  unexpected  manner,  for  after  a  very  short  illness,  Adrian  died 
at  Anagni,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1159,  after  a  Pontificate  of  four 
years  and  nine  months,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  the  BasiHca  of 
St.  Peter,  near  the  tomb  of  his  predecessor  and  kind  patron  Pope 
Eugenius,  on  the  4th  of  that  month.J  As  his  death  was  sudden, 
it  was  immediately  suspected  that  his  life  had  been  shortened  by 
poison,  so  that  rumours  to  this  effect  were  soon  rife,  which  have 
been  seriously  entertained  and  handed  down  to  us  by  certain 
historians  :  Stowe  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  150,  stating  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  a  citizen  of  Eome,  whose  son  he  had  refused  to 
consecrate,  whilst  others  have  assigned  a  more  wonderful  but  less 

*  Roderic,  I.  i,  c.  18.      t  Roderic,  I.  i.  c.  18.  J  Ceccan  in  Chron.  ad  anu,  1159. 
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tragic  cause  of  his  decease.  The  Emperor  Frederic,  after  puting 
away  his  first  wife,  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Eainald,  Count 
of  Burgundy ;  when  Adrian  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  offence, 
as  well  as  upon  matters  of  State,  and  even  threatened  to  excom- 
municate him.  Upon  which,  Conrad  of  Ursperg  built  up  the 
airy  fiction  that  the  Emperor's  excommunication  did  take  place, 
and  that  consequently  a  few  days  afterwards  Adrian,  as  he  was 
drinking  at  a  fountain,  swallowed  a  fly,  which  sticking  in  his 
throat  could  not  be  removed,  and  so  caused  his  death  :  a  story 
which  Baker  in  his  Chronlde  (p.  83)  repeats,  saying, — "  He  dyed, 
being  choaked  with  a  fly  in  his  drink  ;  "  which  statement,  although 
ap23arently  far  less  likely  to  be  true  than  the  other,  points  to  the 
real  character  of  the  disorder  occasioning  his  death,  which  was  a 
quinsy  in  his  throat.  "^ 

Such  is  the  remarkable  history  of  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Eising  from  a  very  humble  condition 
of  life,  by  his  natural  ability,  by  his  zeal  as  a  missionary,  and  by 
his  undaunted  determination,  he  surmounted  every  difliculty  in  the 
way  leading  towards  one  of  the  loftiest  of  all  worldly  230sitions. 
He  was  haughty  and  aspiring ;  but  this  blemish,  although  re23ulsive 
in  all,  and  especially  so  in  an  ecclesiastic,  was  apparently  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  Pa]3al  power,  whilst  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  foster  such  a  feeling,  when 
a  great  struggle  was  taking  place,  not  only  concerning  the  Imperial 
and  Papal  rights,  but  between  the  lay  and  spiritual  powers  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world,  before  the  respective 
limits  of  each  had  been  distinctly  defined.  Admitting,  however, 
his  haughtiness,  it  was  certainly  accompanied  by  zeal  for  the  increase 
and  preservation  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  led  Pope  Eugenius 
to  select  him  as  the  most  fitting  agent  to  propagate  the  truths  of 
Cluistianity  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  jN'orth,  and  to  encounter 
all  the  perils  a  Christian  missionary  must  needs  encounter  when 
ministering  amongst  a  savage  and  heathen  people ;  and  it  was 
this  that  urged  him  to  bind  Henry  of  England  to  make  known 
the  name  of  Christ  in  Ireland,  when  he  allowed  him  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  that  island;  whilst  his  firmness  enabled  him 
so  to  govern  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  that  upon  his  death,  although 
he  was  still  at  variance  with  the  Emperor  Frederic,  the  voice  and 
influence  of  the  Roman  Church  was  held  in  very  high  estimation 
by  foreign  States,  and  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  con- 
solidating his  power  as  a  temporal  prince  in  Italy  by  the  erection  of 
an  almost  impregnable  fortress  at  Radocofani,  and  by  other  fortifica- 
tions, t  But  it  was  in  private  life  that  his  character  shone  most 
brightly.      Eirst,   he  was  renowned  for  his  learning,  for  besides 

*  Guill.  Tyr.  I.  18.  c.  26.  t  Hist.  B.  Platina. 
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having  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Norse,  Itahan,  French,  and 
English  hmguages,  he  was  a  powerful  preacher,  well  skilled  in 
psalmody,  and  noted  for  his  eloquence  and  persuasive  powers ; 
whilst,  as  an  author,  he  wrote  a  History  of  his  Mission  to  the 
North,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Miraculous  Conception,  besides  many 
sermons  and  letters,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.  He  was  a 
patron  of.  merit,  a  lover  of  truth,  patient,  and  gentle  ;  his  conversa- 
tion with  his  countryman,  John  the  Monk  of  Salisbury,  clearly 
exhibiting  these  two  last  excellent  c[uahties  ;  for  after  he  had  been 
severely  admonished  by  that  fearless  monitor,  he  confessed  that  many 
of  the  accusations  he  had  brought  against  him  were  true,  and,  so  far 
from  taking  offence  at  his  temerity,  "smilingly  begged  him  to  report 
to  him  anything  more  that  he  might  hear  to  his  discredit."  He  was 
entirely  free  from  nepotism  ;  and,  instead  of  enriching  his  relations, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  aided  them  so  much  as  he  might  in 
justice  have  done.*  Frugal  in  his  private  expeiiditiu'e,  he  repaired 
and  endowed  several  churches,  besides  having  executed  various 
public  works,  and  given  away  large  sums  in  charity. t 

*  In  a  letter  of  his  successor,  Alexander  III.,  to  Becket,  when  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, that  Pontiff  alludes  to  Adrian's  allowing  his  inother  still  to  be  maintained  as  a 
poor  person  by  the  ecclesiastical  alms  of  Canterbury.  And  although  he  is  mistaken  in  this, 
as  she  had  died  (as  we  have  seen")  before  Adrian  left  England,  some  near  relation,  such  as  an 
aimt  or  sister,  is  probably  here  spoken  of. 

t  Baronius,  ex  Cod.  Vatic.  Rom.  Pont.  379,  thus  sums  up  his  character  :— "  Erat  autem 
vir  valde  benignus,  mitis,  et  patiens,  in  Grteca  et  Latina  lingua  peritus,  sermone  facundus, 
eloquentia  politus,  in  cantu  ecclesiastico  prjecipuus,  predictor  egregius,  ad  irascendum  tardus, 
ad  iguoscendum  velox,  hilaris  dator,  eleemosynis  largus,  et  omui  morum  compositione  prse- 
clarus." 
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Yorkshire  Churches  and  Yorhshire   Wills. — By  the  Eev.  George 
Ornsby,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Fishlake. 

It  is  now  fully  forty  years  since  the  accomplished  author  of  the 
Histories  of  South  Yorkshire  and  Hallamshire  referred,  in  one 
of  his  Prefaces,  to  "  the  information,  topographical,  historical, 
biographical,  literary,  which  is  lurking  unseen  by  every  eye  in  the 
dispersed,  the  dark,  and  dusty  depositories  of  the  testimentary 
evidence  of  England."  And  he  proceeded  to  express  his  convictioD, 
founded  upon  "  experience  |in   such   enquiries,   that   there   is  no 

VOL.  XI.,  PT.  II.  F 
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department  of  antiquarian  research,  topography,  public  or  literary- 
history,  lives  of  our  eminent  men  in  every  department,  manners, 
language,  which  Avould  not  be  essentially  benefited  bjt  a  publication 
of  matter  which,  to  an  experienced  eye,  would  appear  of  importance 
in  wills  of  the  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  reigns, "  while  a 
better  acquaintance  with  these  evidences  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  new  world  in  our  gentilitial  antiquities." — Hunter's  South  York- 
shire, Preface  to  Vol.  II. 

These  suggestive  words  of  Mr.  Hunter  have  since  borne  much 
fruit — of  incalculable  value  in  almost  every  department  of  archaeo- 
logical enquiry  and  research — for  to  them  we  owe  the  publication 
by  the  Surtees  Society  of  a  series  of  testamentary  documents — 
Wills  and  Inventories — commencing  with  the  Inventories  of  the 
early  Bishops  of  Durham,  and  continued  down  (as  regards  the 
county  of  Durham  at  least)  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  most  valuable  series  is  contained  in  seven  volumes,  five  of 
which  relate  to  the  great  county  of  York. 

The  most  ciu'sory  survey  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes 
amply  confirms  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hunter's  words  as  to  the  value  of 
the  illustrative  matter  they  contain  as  regards  gentilitial  antiquities, 
habits,  manners,  customs,  prices  of  provisions,  and  other  things, 
together  with  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  information  of  the  most 
curious  kind.  When  referring  to  them  at  .various  times,  and  for 
various  purposes,  I  have  more  than  once  had  my  attention  drawn 
to  the  illustrations  they  contain,  here  and  there,  of  another  branch 
of  archaeology,  not  expressly  indicated  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  words 
I  have  quoted,  but  of  which  no  one  would  have  more  gladly  availed 
himself,  had  it  been  within  his  reach,  when  he  was  describing  the 
churches  of  that  part  of  Yorkshire  of  which  he  undertook  the 
history.  I  mean  the  bequests  to  church  fabrics  in  this  county. 
And  when  the  Society  I  am  addressing  did  me  the  honour  to 
request  me  to  furnish  a  Paper  for  this  occasion,  tlie  thought  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  that  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  gather  some 
material  from  this  source  not  altogether  unsuitable  to  offer  to  an 
Architectural  meeting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  throw  a  ray 
of  certain  light  upon  the  date  of  many  of  our  jDarochial  structures, 
or,  at  any  rate,  of  portions  of  their  building  or  the  adjuncts  thereof 
— a  tower,  or  the  bells  that  hang  in  it,  a  nave  or  an  aisle,  a  window 
or  a  porch,  a  chantry  chapel  or  an  ancient  tomb. 

It  occurred  to  me,  moreover,  that  by  bringing  the  information 
conveyed  by  these  several  testamentary  dispositions  into  a  connected 
form,  some  additional  interest  may  possibly  be  given  to  the  future 
excursions  which  may  be  made  by  this  Society.  When  a  church 
is  visited,  it  will  surely  be  worth  while  to  see  what  portion  of  its 
structure  coincides  in  character  with  the  date  of  a  bequest  to  the 
fabric.     Or,  where  a  testator  has  directed  that  his  legacy  shoidd  be 
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applied  to  some  definite  and  specific  object,  as,  e.g.,  the  erection  of 
a  steeple  or  tlie  building  of  an  aisle,  in  any  jDarticular  clmrch,  it 
cannot  be  Avithout  its  interest  carefully  to  examine  that  church, 
and  see  if  aught  remains  of  that  which  a  loving  regard  to  the  glory 
of  God's  House  had  directed  to  be  commenced  or  perfected.  I 
use  these  words  advisedly,  for  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  these 
particular  bequests  were  dictated  by  any  peculiarly  superstitious 
feelings.  They  were  regarded,  doubtless,  as  good  works,  and  the 
expression  ])ro  salute  animce  mem  occasionally  occurs  in  connection 
with  them.  More  generally,  if  a  reason  is  assigned  by  the  testator, 
it  is  pro  sepulturd  med.  The  privilege  of  interment  within  the 
walls  of  a  church  was  much  valued — indeed  the  feeling,  as  we  all 
know,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet  altogether  extinct — and  a 
legacy  fahricce  ecdesice  was  oftentimes  beyond  all  question  simply  a 
fee,  as  we  may  term  it,  for  this  particular  privilege.  The  bequest, 
however,  is  usually  made  without  the  assignment  of  any  sjDecial 
reason. 

In  places  like  York,  or  Beverley,  or  Hull,  we  are  not  surprised 
if  we  meet  with  parochial  structm^es  possessing  features  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  giving  evidence  of  much  liberality  bestowed 
upon  their  construction,  but  we  are  often,  I  ap^^rehend,  disposed  to 
gaze  with  Avonder  upon  the  stately  and  beautiful  fabrics  which 
adorn  so  many  of  our  country  villages — places  where  the  inhabitants 
must  at  all  times  have  been  few  in  number,  and  far  from  wealthy. 
The  question  has  doubtless  suggested  itself  to  many  of  us,  How 
were  these  churches  built  ?  Whence  came  the  funds  which  caused 
this  stately  tower  to  raise  its  head  above  the  plain,  or  to  grace  the 
eminence  on  which  it  stands  as  a  thing  of  beauty  *?  These  testa- 
mentary documents  furnish  an  approximate  answer.  They  were 
rarely  the  work,  I  imagine,  of  the  great  nobility.  The  ecclesiastics 
who  held  the  rectory  or  the  vicarage — not  unfrequently  in  conjunction 
with  many  other  preferments — were  oftentimes  large  contributors, 
but  it  is  remarkable  how  very  general  the  feeling  must  have  been 
in  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The  humble  seamstress,  as  well  as  the 
lady  of  high  degree,  the  husbandman,  as  well  as  the  esquire  or 
gentleman  whose  land  he  tilled,  the  petty  tradesman,  as  well  as  the 
rich  merchant,  alike  seem  to  have-  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  of 
their  substance  ad  ampUandum  cidtum  Divinum — ad  decorem  domus 
.  Dei. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  bear  in  mind,  when  the  amount  of  these 
legacies  are  hereafter  mentioned,  the  value  which  they  represent  in 
modern  currency.  I  suppose  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  our 
estimate,  during  the  period  I  am  venturing  to  illustrate,  if  we 
multiply  the  sum  by  15. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  various  bequests  to  the 
fabric  of  that  glorious  Minster  under  whose  shadow  we  are  assembled. 
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Its  architectural  history  has  already  been  most  carefully  gone  into 
by  my  friend  Canon  Eaine,  in  liis  most  interesting  volume,  The 
Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster.  I  will  simply  mention  that  in  going 
through  the  volumes  of  the  Testamenta  Ehoracensia  in  preparation 
for  this  Paper,  I  have  noted  considerably  more  than  an  hundred 
bequests  fahricce  S.  Petri  Ehor.  ecclesi(je,  and  the  testators  who 
bequeathed  them  are  drawn  from  every  rank  in  the  social  scale, 
shewing  the  universal  interest  that  was  felt,  century  after  century, 
in  increasing  its  magnificence  and  adding  to  its  splendour. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  shew  how  the  age  and  date  of  large 
portions  of  the  fabric  of  many  of  the  parochial  structures  of  this 
great  county  receive  illustration  from  the  Testamenta  Ehoracensia, 
oftentimes,  I  think,  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  I  shall  commence, 
first  of  all,  with  the  metropolis  of  the  county,  and  after  passing  in 
review  the  great  centres  of  medieeval  activity  in  trade  and  commerce 
— Beverley  and  Hull, — and  the  grand  old  Minster  of  Eipon — I  shall 
go  on  to  notice  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  our  country  parishes ; 
taking  them  according  to  the  date  of  each  bequest,  or  rather, 
according  to  the  date  of  the  jDrobate,  previously  to  the  issue  of 
which,  of  course,  no  bequest  would  take  effect.  I  make  no  attempt 
to  identify  existing  work  with  the  date  of  the  several  bequests.  In 
some  instances  I  could  do  so,  but  my  intention  is  rather  to  suggest 
inspection  and  enquiry  hereafter  on  the  part  of  our  Society. 

To  begin,  then,  with  York.  In  1390  John  de  Whetlay,  "  wol- 
man,"  leaves  two  legacies  for  church  building,  one  of  6s.  8d.  to  St. 
Martin's,  Mickle-gate,  for  sepulture  therein,  and  another  of  20d.  to 
the  fabric  of  St.  Gregory's.  He  leaves  also  8s.  for  the  purchase  of 
a  slab  of  marble  to  be  laid  over  his  own  body  and  that  of  Margaret 
his  wife.  In  the  same  year  the  fabric  of  All  Saints,  I^orth-street, 
receives  a  bequest  of  6s.  8d.  from  Sir  Eobert  Hansard,  and  that  of 
St.  Martin's,  Coney-street,  one  of  13s.  4d.  from  Roger  de  Moreton, 
citizen  and  mercer  in  York,  for  his  sepulture  therein.  In  the 
following  year  the  fabrics  of  St.  Olave's  and  All  Saints,  Pavement, 
receive  each  3s.  4d.  from  one  John  Carlele ;  and  William  Rumlay, 
a  mercer  in  the  city,  desires  that  his  wife  will  finish  one  of  the  lights 
of  a  window  in  his  parish  church  of  St.  Sampson,  which  had  been 
begun  by  Godfrey  Spenser.  In  1392  the  fabric  of  the  same  church 
receives  3s.  4d.  for  the  sepulture  therein  of  Nicholas  de  Schirburn, 
chaplain.  The  year  1394  tells  us  of  a  legacy  of  5  marks  for  a  like 
object  from  John  de  Quenby,  "  parchmener,"  to  the  church  of  St. 
Helen  :  and  in  1398  a  poor  seamstress  of  York,  Margaret  de  Knares- 
burgh,  leaves  to  the  fabric  of  All  Saints,  Pavement,  6s.  8d.  for  her 
interment  within  its  walls. 

We  now  commence  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period  singularly 
prolific  in  church  building,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in 
those  extensive  additions  of  the  Perpendicular  period  of  which  so 
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many  examples  remain.  In  1402  the  wife  of  a  barber  of  York," 
Catclough  by  name,  desires  burial  in  St.  Michael's  church,  and 
leaves  20d.  to  its  fabric.  Tlie  same  church,  in  1421,  receives  a 
legacy  of  40s.  for  the  same  object,  from  Thomas  Grenewod,  one  of 
the  Canons  of  York,  who  also  remembers  the-  church  of  Thirsk,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter.  In  1429  a  legacy  occurs  which  is  curious 
as  shewing  that  iliatcli  was  not  then  an  unusual  covering  for 
churches.  John  Scotte,  citizen  and  bowyer  of  York,  leaves  26s.  8d. 
and  a  leathern  belt  studded  with  silver  ornaments,  towards  "  ilie 
iliekyng''  of  the  steeple  of  his  parish  church.  The  name  of  the 
church  is  not  given.  In  1431  a  legacy  of  20s.  is  bequeathed  for 
her  sepulture  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Martin's,  Coney-street,  by  the 
widow  of  Peter  Upstall,  a  merchant  in  York.  A  curious  bequest 
occurs  in  1433  which  I  am  tempted  to  notice,  although  it  refers  to 
church  furniture  and  not  to  church  building.  It  is  the  mention  of 
a  wooden  altar.  John  Eaventhor2i,  a  chaplain  in  York,  bequeaths 
a  "  vestimentum  cum  altarl  ligneo  capelloe  SancH  Ma')'tini  in 
Aldwerky  This  mention  of  wood  as  the  material  of  an  altar  is,  I 
think,  unique.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  any  other 
instance  in  mediaeval  times.  In  1437  John  Kilburn,  who  had  long 
been  porter  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  leaves  his  modest  legacy  of  20d. 
to  the  fabric  of  St.  Olave's,  and  in  1441  a  saucemaker  of  York, 
named  Whitgift,  desires  burial  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
King's  Court,  and  bequeaths  6s.  8d.  to  the  church  work  there.  In 
1443  we  have  a  more  sj)ecific  legacy.  Henry  Markett,  a  merchant 
or  dealer,  in  York,  leaves  .£10  for  the  making  of  a  window  in  his 
parish  church  of  All  Saints,  Pavement,  and  the  building  of  a 
battlement  on  the  same  church.  The  year  following  witnessed  the 
making  and  glazing  (probably  with  stained  glass)  of  eight  new 
windows  in  St.  Crux,  a  legacy  of  <£15  having  been  left  for  that 
purpose  by  John  Eadclyffe,  citizen  and  merchant  in  York.  In  the 
same  year  Thomas  Karr,  a  draper  of  the  same  city,  leaves  20  marks 
towards  the  building  of  the  north  side  (aisle  no  doubt  is  meant)  of 
his  parish  church  of  St.  Sampson,  with  its  gable  ;  on  condition  that 
it  be  completed  by  the  parishioners  within  three  or  four  years  after 
his  decease,  and  he  directs  that  the  work  was  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  south  side,  which  it  seems  had  then  been 
recently  built.  In  1448  a  poor  labourer  bequeaths  what  seems  a 
large  sum  for  a  man  so  described — 20s.  to  his  parish  church  of 
St.  Helen.  In  1451  the  fabric  of  St.  Olave's  receives  12d.  from 
John  Clerke,  chantry  priest  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
near  York.  In  1458  flohn  Bell,  citizen  of  York,  contemplates  the 
enlargement  of  St.  Katherine's  choir,  in  the  church  of  St.  Denys, 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  church  itself,  for  which  objects  he  directs 
that  5  marks  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Churchwardens  of 
that   parish.       In    1463    there   would   seem    to   have  been  some 
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intention  of  rebuilding  the  nave  of  St.  Olave's.  Thomas  Horneby, 
Rector  of  Stokesley,  leaves  5  marks  towards  that  object,  provided 
that  the  parisliioners  are  willing  to  rebuild  it,  and  commence 
OjDerations  within  two  years.  In  1479  Janett  Candell  leaves  a  piece 
of  silver  plate  to  the  church-work  of  St.  Sampson's,  "  there  to  be 
specially  rememored  in  prayer,  and  her  beriall  to  be  had  in  the 
same."  Thomas  Pereson,  sub-dean  of  York,  in  1490,  leaves  3s.  4d. 
to  the  fabric  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  1503  "  the  kyrk-warkes"  of  St. 
Helen  receive  3s.  by  the  bequest  of  Robert  Preston,  a  glazier  in 
York,  and  in  1507  Richard  Thornton,  a  grocer  and  alderman  of  York, 
bequeaths  a  f other  of  lead  and  20s.  to  the  work  that  was  going  on 
at  St.  John's,  Ousebridge  end. 

I  have  met  with  only  one  notice  of  a  bequest  to  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  legacy  of  60s.,  in  1380,  from  an 
ecclesiastic  named  Henry  Snayth,  who,  be  it  said  en  loassard,  be- 
queaths also  £10  to  the  Chapter-house  of  Howden.  In  1406  there 
is  a  munificent  bequest  of  .£40  by  Bishop  Skirlaw,  of  Durham,  to 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Beverley.  In  the  following  year  Sir 
John  Constable,  of  Halsham  in  Holderness,  leaves  20s.  to  the  same 
object.  In  1416  William  de  Waltham,  Canon  of  York,  makes  a 
bec|uest  of  £40  for  a  specific  object  connected  mth  the  fabric  of  the 
Minster  of  Beverley.  He  directs  it  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
of  the  east  ^vindow  of  the  choir.  We  gain  a  definite  idea  from  the 
amount  of  this  legacy  of  the  estimated  cost  of  such  a  window, 
which,  in  modern  currency,  may  be  reckoned  at  £600.  In  1434 
Thomas  Skargill,  of  Leed,  Esquire,  gives  12d.  to  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley;  and  in  1444  the  same  fabric 
receives  a  bequest  of  6s.  8d.  from  Antony  de  St.  Quintin,  of  Harp- 
ham,  Esquire.  In  1450  an  ecclesiastic,  named  Robert  Rolleston, 
directs  that  a  new  window  shall  be  made  at  the  east  end  of  St. 
Katherine's  Chantry,  within  the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley. 
It  is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  subjects  of  which  were  to 
be  the  miracles  of  the  B.V.M.,  and  the  history  of  the  sainted  Virgin 
to  whom  the  chantry  was  dedicated.  Two  years  afterwards  100s. 
are  bequeathed  to  the  fabric  of  this  church  by  William  Duff'eld, 
Canon  Residentiary  of  York,  Southwell,  and  Beverley.  In  1454 
John  Allott,  Vicar  of  BossaU,  leaves  3s.  4d.  to  the  fabric  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley.  In  1461  William  Lassels,  a  chantry  priest,  leaves 
a  hiuuble  legacy  of  12d.  for  the  like  object.  He  likewise  makes  a 
bequest  of  a  like  sum  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
in  the  town  of  Beverley.  In  1477  the  simi  of  20d.  is  left  to  the 
Minster  fabric  by  Robert  Fiesher,  a  mercer  in  the  town,  and  in  1488 
it  receives  6s.  8d.  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Creyke,  of  Beverley, 
Gentleman.  In  1493  the  Archdeacon  of  East  Riding,  William 
Poteman,  gives  100s.  to  the  same  object ;  and  in  the  year  following. 
Sir  Martin  of  the  See  bequeaths  6s.  8d.  to  "  the  werk  of  the  Church 
of  Beverley." 
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The  grand  old  Minster  of  that  ancient  town  was  not,  however, 
the  only  church  there  which  is  mentioned  in  these  wills.  There  are 
several  bequests  to  St.  Mary's.  In  1444  John  Brompton,  merchant, 
gives  10s.  to  the  fabric  of  that  church.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor 
to  good  works  of  this  kind,  for  he  bequeaths  legacies  varying  in 
amount  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.,  and  6s.  8d.  to  the  fabrics  of  eighteen 
other  churches  and  chapels,  viz.,  Langetoft,  Etton,  Cherry-burton, 
Bishop-burton,  Walkington,  Eowley,  Cottingham,  Hessle,  Swanland, 
North  Ferriby,  Meleton,  Ellyngton,  Brantingham,  Ellerker,  South 
Cave,  North  Cave,  Hotham,  and  Santon.  In  1451  Richard 
Patryngton,  merchant  in  Beverley,  leaves  £10  for  the  building  of 
the  cross  aisles,  as  he  calls  them,  of  St.  Mary's — the  transepts  no 
doubt  are  meant — and  he  directs  that  if  the  work  be  not  begun  or 
finished  within  three  years  after  his  decease,  his  legacy  is  to  go  to 
the  poor.  The  work,  however,  appears  to  have  been  duly  proceeded 
with,  for  two  years  afterwards  we  find  a  legacy  of  £6  bequeathed 
to  the  work  of  the  cross  aisles,  then  going  on,  by  Thomas  White,  a 
clothier  in  the  town.  In  1460  a  butcher  of  the  name  of  John 
Ulceby  devises  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Mary's  a  shop  and  a  chamber 
in  a  row  called  Butcher  Row,  with  the  proviso  that  an  obit  was  to 
be  made  for  him  there  year  by  year.  In  1487  Guy  Malyerd,  a 
mercer  in  Beverley,  leaves  30  squared  trees  to  "  the  kyrk  werk  of 
our  Lady,"  and  half  a  hundred  wainscots  to  the  reparation  of  the 
stalls  of  the  church.  In  1489  the  fabric  of  St.  Mary's  receives  a 
legacy  of  20s.  from  Robert  Hilyard,  of  Wested,  Esquire.  In  1498 
the  north  aisle  appears  to  have  been  in  course  of  construction, 
Robert  Dacres  of  Beverley,  weaver,  leaving  £16  towards  its  erection. 
The  interest  he  felt  in  it  was  shared  by  his  widow,  for  in  the  follow- 
ing year  we  find  her  bequeathing  £4  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1502 
Elias  Cass,  a  dyer  and  burgess  of  Beverley,  desires  bimal  in  St. 
Mary's,  and  purchases  the  privilege,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
by  a  bequest  to  the  fabric  of  20s.  He  attaches  a  condition,  however, 
that  a  certain  tombstone,  then  lying  in  the  church,  should  be  placed 
over  his  body.  If  this  request  were  not  complied  with  he  reduces 
his  legacy  to  10s. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Hull,  where  the  great  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  that  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Mary,  each  receive 
many  legacies.  In  1345  Sir  Richard  cle  la  Pole  leaves  a  portion 
of  his  property  to  be  apppliecl  (inter  alia)  "  ad  fahricam  et  emen- 
dacionem  Ecdesice  Sandoi  Trinitatis  de  Kyngeston  [super  HuIL]" 
In  1381  Richard  Eeryby  bequeaths  40s.  for  liis  sepulture  in  that 
church,  to  be  applied  to  the  fabric.  In  1389  a  chantry  priest, 
called  Henry  Briggele,  leaves  a  like  sum  for  a  similar  reason,  and 
directs  its  application  to  the  "  new  work,"  as  he  terms  it,  which 
was  going  on  in  the  church.  Adam  Corry,  in  1391,  also  bequeaths 
40s.  to  the  work  of  the  church,—  probably  the  same  work  that  was 
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going  on  two  years  before,  and  was  yet  incomplete.  In  the 
following  year,  1392,  tlie  sum  of  13s,  4d.  is  left  by  Eobert  Cun- 
stable  "  ad  emenclacionem  EcclesicB  Sanda  Iriaitatls  de  Kyngeston 
super  Huliy  In  1395  we  have  a  more  specific  object  mentioned. 
Eobert  de  Crosse  gives  £'20  for  the  making  and  glazing  of  two  win- 
dows in  the  new  work  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  he  tells  us  the 
position  of  the  windows ; — one  next  to  the  choir  on  the  south,  and 
a  corresponding  window  on  the  north.  In  1400  Thomas  de  Malton, 
who  describes  himself  as  "  capellanus,'^  but  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  architect  also,  leaves  a  somewhat  curious  bequest  to  the 
fabric  of  Holy  Trinity,  consisting  of  a  brazen  mortar  with  an  iron 
pestle,  a  clock  with  great  spindles  and  iron  wheels,  and  any  thing 
else  that  may  be  found  about  his  premises  at  Cottingham  not 
before  disposed  of.  He  appears  to  have  also  had  some  connection 
with  Durham.  In  1458  John  Dalton,  of  Hull,  the  progenitor  of  a 
well-known  Yorkshire  family  of  that  name,  mentions  some  new 
work  then  in  progress  on  the  north  side  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
to  which  he  bequeaths  20s.  John  Swan,  a  merchant  in  HuU, 
bequeaths  £11  in  1476  for  the  making  of  a  window  above  the  altar 
of  St.  Eligius  in  the  same  church.  In  1496  John  Dalton,  son  of  the 
last  named  John  Dalton,  leaves  £10  "  to  the  reparacions  of  Saynt 
Trinitie  kyrke  :"  and  in  1503  Thomas  Dalton,  merchant,  another 
son,  bequeaths  40s.  "  to  the  kyrke  warke  with  the  stepull"  of  the 
same  church.  The  reparation  of  this  church  is  also  remembered  in 
the  will  of  another  HuU  merchant,  Eobert  Herryson,  in  1520,  by 
a  legacy  of  £10. 

St.  Mary's  Church  receives  many  testamentary  gifts.  Margaret 
Hansforde,  in  1447,  leaves  a  rosary  of  golden  beads  and  a  necklace 
of  the  same  precious  metal  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Mary's.  The  modest 
legacy  of  a  firkin  of  honey  is  bequeathed  for  the  same  object  by  an 
humble  inhabitant  named  Eobert  Birdsay  in  1451.  In  1458  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary's  was  in  progress.  John  Haynson,  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  town,  leaves  20s.  towards  its  fabric.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  church  work  generally  of  St.  Mary's  receives  a 
legacy  of  3s.  4d.  from  a  widow  GiUiott.  In  1476  John  Swan, 
already  mentioned  as  the  donor  of  a  window  in  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  leaves  5  marks  to  the  building  of  the  bell-tower  of  St. 
Mary's.  In  1487  is  a  bequest  for  the  bells  which  were  to  be  hung 
in  it.  Isabell  Wilton  leaves  the  apj)ropriate  legacy  of  a  brass  pot 
and  two  copper  kettles,  which  were  doubtless  intended  to  be  thrown 
into  the  furnace,  and  to  become  an  integral  part  of  St,  Mary's  bells. 
In  1496  John  Dalton,  already  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  of  Holy 
Trinity,  left  also  20s,  "  to  Saynt  Mary  kirke  stepill  and  werkes." 
And  in  1501  William  Goodknajoe  helps  on  the  progress  of  this 
steeple  by  the  more  liberal  legacy  of  £3  6s.  8d.  Its  erection,  as 
you  will  have  noticed,  extended  over  many  years.  It  was  com- 
menced apparently  in  1458,  and  here  we  find  in  1501  that  it  had 
not  reached  completion. 
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The  bequests  to  EijDon  are  not  very  numerous.  A  legacy  of 
3s.  4d.  occurs  in  1431  to  the  fabric  of  that  cliurch  from  "William 
Stowe  of  Ripon,  and  another  of  40s.  in  1435  from  John  Dene,  a 
Canon  of  the  Collegiate  Church  there.  In  1449  we  meet  with  a 
bequest  of  a  similar  suui  towards  the  building  or  reparation  of  the 
great  bell-tower,  from  Thomas  Morton,  Canon  Eesidentiary  of  York. 
Twenty  marks  are  left  by  Eichard  Pigot,  serjeant-at-law,  "  to  the 
chircli  werk"  of  Eipon  in  1483,  and  two  years  afterwards  Dame 
Margaret  Pigot  (the  widow  of  a  kinsman  of  the  serjeant),  leaves 
ten  marks  to  the  same  object.  Poteman,  the  Archdeacon  of  East 
Eiding,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Eeverley,  leaves  in  1493  forty  marks  to  the  .fabric  of  Eipon 
Minster,  for  the  soul  of  Master  John  Sendall  (who  was  the  founder 
of  a  chantry  there,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity).  He  also  leaves 
100s.  and  some  monies  due  to  him  which  he  estimates  at  £10,  or 
thereabouts,  to  be  aj^plied  also  to  the  fabric.  In  1497  Sir  "Thomas 
Markynfeld  leaves  6s.  8d.  "  to  the  churche-warke"  of  the  College  of 
Eipon,  and  in  1503  Sir  Eanulph  Pigott  bequeaths  for  the  same 
object  a  waggon  and  ten  oxen. 

We  now  come  to  the  country  churches.  In  1345  the  church  of 
Brompton  receives  a  legacy  of  20s.  from  the  rector,  Eobert  de  Place, 
"  ad  defedns  eminentes  in  cancello  et  circa  altare  majiis  in  ecclesid 
de  Brompton  swpplendos.''^  He  leaves  also  half  a  mark  for  the 
repair  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  of  Wintringham.  In  1346  Sir 
William  de  Crathorne  leaves  20s.  for  the  roofing  of  his  parish 
church  of  Crathorne.  In  the  same  year  John  de  Wodehouse, 
sometime  rector  of  Sutton  npon  Derwent,  desires  interment  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael's,  Sutton,  nigh  unto  the  churchyard  cross. 
I  mention  this  merely  to  suggest  enquiry  whether  any  portion  of 
this  cross  be  yet  in  existence.  In  1348  a  chantry  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas,  in  Sprotburgh  church,  was  in  course  of  erection, 
Isabella,  wife  of  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  of  Elmley,  leaving  100s. 
to  its  fabric.  In  the  same  year  20s.  were  left  to  the  church-work  at 
Kirkby  Misperton  by  Agnes,  the  mdow  of  Sir  Walter  Percy ;  and, 
three  years  after,  Thomas  de  Hoton,  rector  of  that  parish,  bequeaths 
100s.  for  the  construction  of  a  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  of  the  church.  The  year  1351  also  furnishes  the  will  of  Sir 
Henry  Percy  the  elder,  who  leaves  <£8  to  be  laid  out  in  equal  jDortions 
on  the  church-work  going  on  at  Arncliffe,  Pocklington,  Donyngton, 
and  Scorbrough.  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  Canon  of  York,  bequeaths  10 
marks  in  1358,  for  the  renovation  of  the  great  window  of  the  chancel 
of  Welwick,  and  40s.  for  roofing  the  chancel  of  Brotherton.  The 
fabric  of  the  parish  church  of  Arncliffe  receives  .£4  under  the  will 
of  William  de  Newport,  Eector  of  Wearmonth,  in  1366.  In  the 
same  year  Thomas  de  Buckton,  Eector  of  Eudby  and  Prebendary  of 
Weighton,  in  the  church  of  York,  leaves  all  the  autumnal  fruits  of 
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his  prebend  of  Weigliton  for  (inter  alia)  the  restoration  of  the 
chancel  of  Weighton  church.  In  1378  Sir  Marmacliike  le  Constable 
bequeaths  40s.  each  to  the  fabrics  of  Flambro'  and  Holme,  half  that 
sum  to  the  fabric  of  NafFerton,  and  13s.  4d.  each  to  the  fabrics 
of  Goodmanham  and  Barton  in  Eidale.  In  1389  the  fabric  of 
the  church  of  Settrington  receives  .£100  by  bequest  from  Sir 
John  Bygod.  Patrick  de  Barton,  Eector  of  Catwick  in  Holder- 
ness,  leaves  20s.  each,  in  1391,  to  the  fabrics  of  Catwick  and 
Barton  in  Bulmershire.  He  also  leaves  5s.  to  the  building  of  a 
bridge  in  Barton.  In  the  same  year  John  Frankys  leaves  6s.  8d. 
for  the  making  of  the  "  camera  "  (probably  the  chantry  is  meant) 
of  Holy  Cross  in  Hedon,  and  he  also  bequeaths  100s.  to  the  church 
fabric  there  and  the  purchase  of  a  bell.  Two  other  bequests  belong 
to  this  year, — one  from  Walter  de  Newton,  vicar  of  Kirby  Moor- 
side,  of  20s.  to  the  fabric  of  his  church,  and  the  other  of  100s.  to 
the  church-work  at  Tickhill,  from  Richard  Reyneresson  of  that 
place.  In  1393  John  del  Hay,  of  Spaldyngton,  bequeaths  13s.  4d. 
to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Bubwith.  In  1395  John  Barkar 
leaves  12d.  to  the  chapel  of  St.  James  of  Thirsk,  and  6s.  8d.  to 
the  porch  of  St.  John,  provided  it  shall  be  built.  The  word  ^^ porch  " 
is  clearly  used  here  in  the  sense  of  a  chantry  chapel.  The  year 
following  Walter  de  Brugge,  a  Canon  of  York,  leaves  10  marks  to 
the  fabric  of  liis  prebendal  church  of  Fenton.  In  1397  Sir  John 
de  St.  Quintin  bequeaths  a  lil^e  sum  to  the  fabric  of  Brandsburton 
church.  A  burgess  of  Scarborough,  John  Wawan,  gives  20s.  in 
1398  to  the  fabric  of  the  parish  church  there,  and  the  somewhat 
large  sum  of  £\  1  6s.  8d.  to  the  building  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  doubtless  a  chantry  in  the  church.  He  also  gives  40d.  to 
the  fabric  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this 
was  a  chapel  in  the  town  or  another  chantry  in  the  church.  In  the 
year  following  we  find  a  legacy  of  40s.  left  to  the  fabric  of  Whorlton 
church  in  Cleveland,  by  Sir  Philip  Darcy  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  fabric  of  Deighton  church,  receives  10  marks  from  Thomas 
Roos,  of  Ingmanthorpe. 

We  now  enter  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  of  singular  activity  in  church  building  or  church  restora- 
tion, and  the  bequests  to  various  parochial  structures  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  are  very  numerous. 

In  1400  the  fabric  of  Cottingham  church  receives  a  bequest  of 
stones  and  tiles  from  Thomas  de  Malton,  already  mentioned  as 
having  been,  apparently,  both  an  ecclesiastic  and  an  architect.  In 
the  same  year  Richard  le  Scrop,  lord  of  Bolton,  bequeaths  20  marks 
for  the  restoration  of  the  chapel  of  Ellerton-on-Swale.  If  the 
work  were  comjjleted  in  his  life-time  the  legacy  was  to  be  null  and 
void.     In  the  following  year  a  tanner  in  Wakefield  leaves  1 2d.  to 
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the  fabric  of  the  parish  church  there,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  churchyard  wall.  In  1402  a  legacy  of  20s.  is  left  for 
the  keeping  up  of  the  building  of  St.  Mary's,  Whitby,  in  order  that 
Ellen  Earkar  the  testatrix  may  find  interment  there.  Calverley 
church  fabric  has  a  legacy  of  3s.  4d.  from  Eobert  Eryngthorne,  in 
1403,  and  in  the  same  year  William  Barkar  leaves  6s.  8d.  to  the 
several  fabrics  of  Tadcaster,  Howden,  and  Selby  Abbey.  Twenty 
marks  are  left  in  1404  for  the  reparation  of  Kyllyng  C^Kilnwick) 
church,  and  to  the  fabric  of  Sigglesthorne,  by  Dame  Agnes,  the 
relict  of  Sir  John  St.  Quintin.  In  the  same  year  the  lord  of 
Elambro',  Marmaduke  de  Constable,  leaves  40s.  to  the  fabric  of  his 
parish  church,  and  the  '^  janitor  "  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  in  this  city, 
provides  for  the  building  of  a  porch  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Bowes.  In  1406  a  new  parish  church  appears  to  have  been  building 
at  Harewood,  in  aid  of  which  Sir  John  Scot,  lord  of  Great  Hough- 
ton, leaves  100  marks,  .£20  of  which  he  had  paid  in  his  iife-time. 
He  also  leaves  10  marks  for  the  reparation  of  the  bell-tower  of 
Cauwedon.  In  1407  the  church  of  Swyne  has  a  legacy  of  20s. 
from  Sir  John  Constable,  lord  of  Halsham  in  Holderness,  and  that 
of  Whitgift  a  like  sum  by  the  bec[uest  of  Sir  Thomas  Eedness.  In 
1414  Peter  de  Bolton,  Rector  of  Scrayingham,  bequeaths  two  marks 
and  a  half  of  silver  for  the  construction  of  a  window,  and  the 
glazing  thereof,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  his  church.  I 
may  just  mention  that  this  worthy  ecclesiastic  begs  the  parishioners 
to  grant  him  an  old  chasuble  to  be  buried  in.  In  the  same  year 
John  de  I^ewton,  Treasurer  of  York,  gives  20  marks  of  silver  for 
the  fabric  and  restoration  of  Wilton  Church,  '^  ad  Dei  gloriam 
ejusque  templi  ampllacionem,'^  as  he  expresses  it.  In  1415  Dame 
Margaret  Vavasour,  the  lady  of  Haslewood,  leaves  £5  to  be  applied 
to  the  restoration  of  Tadcaster  church  within  one  year  after  her 
decease.  If  this  was  not  done,  her  gift  was  to  revert  to  the  chapel 
of  Haslewood,  to  the  restoration  of  which  her  wiU  gives  a  legacy  of 
£20.  In  the  same  year  John  de  la  Pole,  an  ecclesiastic,  bequeaths 
40s.  to  each  of  the  churches  of  Wistow,  Eryston,  and  Brayton, 
and  the  chapels  of  Cawood  and  Tickton.  Thomas  Grenewood, 
Canon  of  York,  in  1421,  bestows  5  marks  upon  the  fabric  of  the 
parish  church  of  Thirsk.  In  1426  Marmaduke  de  Thweng  leaves 
6s.  8d.  to  the  fabric  of  Sherilf-Hutton  church,  for  his  sepulture 
therein,  and  15s.  for  covering  with  lead  the  bell-tower  of  his  parish 
church  of  Corneburgh  [1  Carnaby) ;  and  he  also  bequeaths  13s.  4d. 
to  the  making  of  a  porch,  '•'■vestihulum^'  to  the  same  church.  In  1429 
Isabella  Salvayn  makes  a  bequest  to  the  fabric  of  Swyne,  but  leaves  its 
amount  apparently  to  the  discretion  of  her  Executors.  In  the  same 
year  John  of  Sandford,  an  inhabitant  of  Tickhill,  leaves  100  shillings 
and  a  cart  with  four  horses  "  to  the  makyng  of  the  stepell  of  Tyk- 
hill."     In  1430  liobert  Eagenhill,  an  advocate  of   the  Court  of 
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York,  leaves  ten  marks  to  the  fabric  of  Whiston  chiircli,  and  £10 
to  the  restoration  of  its  choir.  Twenty  shillings  are  bequeathed  in 
1433  by  Johanna,  wife  of  Robert  Hilton,  of  Swyne,  to  the  fabric 
of  St.  Mary's  chiu'ch  there.  John  Wyndhill,  Eector  of  Arncliffe, 
directs  £20  to  be  applied,  partly  to  the  restoration  of  his  church  of 
Arncliffe,  and  partly  amongst  his  poor  parishioners.  This  will  was 
proved  in  .1434.  A  bequest  of  £10  to  the  fabric  of  North  Cave 
church  from  one  Peter  Santon  occurs  in  the  same  year.  Thomas 
Skargill,  of  Leed,  Esquire,  bequeaths  20s.  to  the  fabric  of  the 
chapel  of  Leed,  a  like  sum  to  the  church  of  Saxton,  6s.  8d.  to  the 
restoration  of  Badsworth  church,  and  12d.  to  the  fabric  of  the 
Monastery  of  Bridlington.  A  legacy  of  6s.  8d.  is  left  to  the  bell- 
tower  of  Hayton,  by  John  de  Manthorpe,  the  Incumbent ;  and 
Robert  of  Willoughby  leaves  40s.  "  to  the  Kyrkewerke  "  at  "VYhit- 
gift.  These  three  last  mentioned  wills  all  belong  to  the  year  1434. 
In  1438  Sir  John  Conyers  bequeaths  20s.  to  the  fabric  of  the 
church  of  Ormesby  in  Cleveland.  In  the  same  year  John  Holme 
gives  ten  marks  "  to  the  fabric  of  the  chiu'ch  "  of  Paul,  "  for  new 
bells."  In  1440  we  have  a  bequest  of  20s.  to  the  fabric  of'AVhit- 
kirk  church  from  Alvered  Mauston,  Esquire.  In  the  same  year 
there  is  a  legacy  of  5  marks  to  the  fabric  of  All  Saints,  Aughton, 
from  Dame  Alice  Myton ;  and  one  of  13s.  4d.  to  the  fabric  of 
Whitby  church  from  WiUiam  Salvayne,  who  is  described  as 
"  Armiger  Monasterii  de  Whitby."  In  1441  John  Bulmer,  Rector 
of  Bulmer,  gives  6s.  8d.  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Wilton,  and 
Matilda  Mounceux  1 3s.  4d.  to  that  of  Lissett.  The  fabric  of  Sheriff 
Hutton  receives  6s.  8d.  in  1443  under  the  will  of  Walter  Gower; 
and  in  the  following  year  Antony  de  St.  Quintin,  Lord  of  Harpham, 
gives  20s.  to  the  fabric  of  his  parish  church,  ^^  pro  animd  sua  et 
Elizahethce  uxoris  ejus  in  memorid  hahendd."  In  1447  we  get  the 
date  of  one  of  the  aisles  in  Wilberfoss  church.  Robert  de  Hoton, 
Esquire,  of  JN'e^vton-upon-Derwent,  desires  burial  in  his  parish 
church  of  Wilberfoss,  in  the  aisle  then  newly  built.  The  lord  of 
Wortley,  in  1448,  leaves  legacies  of  20s.  each  to  the  fabrics  of 
Hemsworth,  Tankersley,  and  Wortley  churches.  -  In  1449  Thomas 
Warter  of  Sewerby,  Gentleman,  bequeaths  £10  towards  the  building 
of  a  chapel  there,  if  the  Prior  and  Convent  will  consent  to  licence 
it.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  trace  of  it  left.  In  1451  we  have 
legacies  of  6s.  8d.  to  the  fabric  of  Sprotburgh  church,  and  of  a  like 
sum  to  the  fabrics  of  each  of  the  churches  of  Strensall  and  Sheriff 
Hutton  ;  the  former  bequeathed  by  John  Maleverer,  Esquire,  of 
Doncaster,  the  two  latter  by  Thomas  Vicars,  of  Strensall.  In  1452 
the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Kii-kby  is  remembered  by  a  bequest  of 
6s.  8d.  from  John  Lescrop,  son  and  heir  of  John,  Lord  Scrope.  A 
Vicar  of  Bossail,  in  1454,  John  Allott  by  name,  gives  40s.  to  the 
fabric  of  his  church  of  BossaU,  6s.  8d.  to  that  of  Wilton,  and  3s.  4d. 
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to  that  of  Alne.  In  the  same  year  Sir  John  Wombwell  leaves  40s. 
for  the  making  of  the  bells  of  AVhitkirk.  He  also  gives  5  marks 
for  the  building  of  a  Bedehouse  to  be  established  there.  I  know 
not  whether  any  trace  of  it  remains.  Under  the  same  year  like- 
wise occurs  the  will  of  Joan,  relict  of  Robert  Lilster,  in  which  she 
bequeaths  13s.  4d.  for  making  seats  in  Eotherham  church,  and 
a  similar  sum  for  the  pavement  therein.  In  the  following  year 
Sir  John  Melton  gives  100s.  to  the  fabric  of  the  chancel  of  Aston 
church.  This  year  also  witnessed  the  re-building  of  Cowthorpe 
church,  as  we  learn  from  an  interesting  note  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the 
Testamenta  Ehoracensia,  p.  103.  Under  the  same  year  is  recorded 
likewise  a  legacy  from  Sir  John  Stapylton,  of  Wighill,  to  the  fabric 
of  the  church  of  that  place.  In  1456  John  Garton,  of  Hull,  leaves 
£5  and  a  waggon-load  of  lead  to  the  fabric  of  Burstwick  church, 
and  c£15  towards  a  new  bell-tower  there,  to  be  paid  by  his  executors 
when  they  saw  that  the  work  w^as  begun  in  good  earnest — i'  cum 
effectur  He  also  gives  <£5  to  the  fabric  of  Thorngumbold  chapel. 
In  the  following  year  Sir  Alexander  Nevile  wills  "  that  there  be 
gyfen  to  the  Kirkwarke  of  Cundale,  20s."  At  Kirkby  in  Cleveland 
a  revestry,  it  seems,  was  projected,  adjoining  the  chancel.  To  help 
forward  its  erection,  the  rector,  Thomas  Aleby,  bequeaths  26s.  8d. 
in  1458,  on  condition  that  the  parishioners  carry  out  the  building. 
If  not,  the  legacy  was  to  be  void.  It  was  not  uncommon  about 
this  time  to  add  a  vestry  either  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  Some  are  still  in  existence.  There  is  one  at  Snaith,  and 
a  very  interesting  one  at  Belton,  near  Crowle,  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
1458  Richard  Barton,  *'Sqwyere,"  bequeaths  "to  the  kirkwark  of 
Kirkby  Fletham,  6s.  8d."  In  the  same  year  we  have  a  bequest  of 
40s.  by  Thomas  Haukyn,  of  Wakefield,  to  the  building  of  the 
chantry  of  the  B.  V.  M.  in  the  parish  church  of  that  place,  coupled 
with  the  condition  that  it  is  to  extend  in  length  as  far  as  the  chancel 
door.  If  this  stipulation  be  not  complied  with,  he  reduces  his 
legacy  to  20s.  In  1460  Guy  Roucliff  gives  40s.  and  a  certain  old 
and  broken  leaden  cistern  to  the  building  of  the  bell-tower  of 
Escrick  church.  The  tower  of  Halifax  receives  a  legacy  in  the 
same  year  from  John  Saville,  of  Copley,  Esquire,  who  also  bequeaths 
6s.  8cl.  towards  the  bells  that  are  to  hang  therein. 

The  will  of  John  Wilson  of  Hornsea,  in  1461,  is  of  some  value 
as  regards  the  church  there.  He  leaves  to  the  fabric  of  the  south 
side  next  to  the  tower,  which  is  to  be  made  confonnable  to  the 
work  of  the  north  side,  all  the  wage  of  a  stonemason  and  20s.  for 
the  stones  which  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose.  He  also 
leaves  a  chaldron  of  coals  to  the  fabric  of  !N'unkilling  church.  In 
the  same  year  Sir  John  Talbot,  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
leaves  40s.  to  the  fabric  of  Sheffield  church.  Two  other  legacies 
occur  in  this  year,  both  interesting  in  their  different  ways.    A  poor 
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linsbandman  of  Hiiggate,  Ricliard  de  Ley,  bequeaths  three  sheep 
(arietes  is  the  word,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  general 
term  for  both  males  and  females)  to  the  fabric  of  Wetwang  church, 
and  12d.  to  that  of  Fridaythorpe.  The  other  relates  to  the  church 
of  Wilberfoss.  Thomas  Niksone  of  that  place  directs  his  executors 
to  build  a  bell-tower  ^Ule  mason  crafte"  at  the  west  end  of  the 
churchy  and  to  finish  it  to  the  height  of  17  yards  below  the  battle- 
ment, on  condition  that  the  parishioners  lead  the  materials.  In 
14G4  John  Monkton,  Esquire,  makes  a  somewhat  singular  bequest 
to  the  fabrics  of  Hinderwell,  Esyngton,  and  Lofthouse ;  he  leaves 
certain  of  his  garments — gowns  which  he  describes  with  some 
minuteness,  and  some  cloth — to  be  applied  to  that  object.  It  is 
possible  that  he  intended  them  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  church, 
but  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  a  bequest  "  fahricce  eccleske'^ 
may  sometimes  mean  a  legacy  to  the  furnishing  of  a  church,  in 
.which  case  these  gowns  might  be  cut  up  for  altar  or  lectern 
coverings.  In  the  following  year  an  alderman  of  York,  Eichard 
Warter,  directs  that  whenever  the  parishioners  of  Bugthorpe  sliall 
make  a  new  bell-tower  there,  his  executors  shall  pay  them  £10, 
which  his  brother  Thomas  had  left  for  the  roofing  of  the  said  toAver. 
In  1466  John  Elwyn  of  Hedon  bequeaths  10s.  to  the  fabric  of  St. 
Augustine's  at  Hedon,  partly  as  a  fee  for  his  sepulture  therein,  and 
partly  '''  pro  ornacione  pictura,  del  reredos''  above  the  high  altar  of 
the  church.  In  the  following  year  6s.  8d.  is  bequeathed  to  the 
fabric  of  Wadworth  by  John  Fitzwilliam  of  that  place.  In  1471 
AVilliam  Lyster,  a  draper,  of  Halifax,  directs  that  the  sum  of  6s.  8c]. 
is  to  be  paid,  year  by  year,  after  his  decease,  towards  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  the  church  there,  until  the  fabric  of  the  said  tower 
be  fully  completed.  In  the  same  year  the  fabric  of  Helmsley 
church  receives  a  legacy  of  10s.  from  John  Percy  of  Harum.  In 
1472  John  Wencelagh  of  Brandsburton  bequeaths  66s.  8d.  to  the 
fabric  of  the  church  of  that  place,  and  he  particularly  specifies  the 
building  of  a  new  stone  porch  at  the  south  door,  and  other  needful 
work  at  the  said  church.  In  1474  William  Midelton,  Esquire,  of 
Stokeld,  leaves  £5  to  the  building  of  the  bell-tower  of  his  parish 
church  of  Spofforth.  The  same  year  records  a  legacy  of  40s.  from 
the  lord  of  Sprotburgh,  William  Fitzwilliam,  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  bell-tower  at  the  church  of  that  place.  In  1475  William 
Braunde,  Rector  of  Settrington,  gives  40s.  to  the  fabric  of  the  church 
there,  " p}^(Ecipue  pro  lihris  modo  deficientibus  einendls."  This  pro- 
vision somewhat  strengthens  the  opinion  I  ventured  to  express,  that 
the  term  "  fahrica  ecclesioi"  occasionally  applies  to  the  furniture  of 
the  church,  or  more  technically  its  oniamenta,  as  well  as  to  its 
walls  and  windows,  its  towers,  piers,  and  arches.  In  1476  Sir 
William  Ryther  leaves  "  omiies  telas  ac  tegnlas'"  \Wthin  his  lordship 
of  Ryther,  to  the  building  of  a  bell-tower  at  Ryther  church.      We 
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may  probably  understand  "  telas"  as  signifying  sheets  of  had,  of  a 
certain  size,  cast,  and  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  bouse  or 
church.  "  Tegulas"  means  slate-stones,  which  at  that  period  were  a 
very  common  covering  for  roofs.  Indeed,  they  are  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  Yorkshire.  In  1477  Percival  Cresacre  leaves  40s.  to 
enclose  with  a  stone  wall  the  churchyard  of  Barnburgh,  and  5  marks 
for  the  repair  of  the  tower  there.  In  the  same  year  we  have  a 
legacy  of  100s.  left  by  William  Bradford  "for  the  making  of  the 
bells  at  Warmfield;"  and  the  fabrics  of  Conisbro'  and  AVadsworth 
churches  each  receive  a  legacy  of  6s.  8d.  by  the  bequest  of 
Katherine  Fitzwilliam.  The  will  of  Richard  Rud,  Vicar  of  Otley, 
proved  in  1478,  contains  directions  of  some  interest.  He  desires 
that  out  of  the  property  he  leaves  behind  him  shall  be  made  two 
windows,  of  three  lights  each,  on  either  side  of  the  chancel.  They 
are  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass — "  cum  ymaginihus  intus."  He 
also  directs  that  the  chancel  of  Otley  church  shall  be  tiled  or 
flagged  (tegulatus)  from  the  steps  of  the  high  altar — ^^  usque  ad 
exitum  cliori,  videlicet  ostium  ejusdeni."  By  this  expression  he 
probably  means  the  door  in  the  rood-screen.  In  1479  Richard 
Corbridge,  Rector  of  Crathorne  in  Cleveland,  bequeaths  to  Sir 
Ralph  Crathorne  all  liis  crops  then  growing  in  Crathorne  field, 
on  condition  that  Sir  Ralph  shall,  at  his  own  expense,  make 
such  reparation  of  the  chancel  of  Crathorne  church  as  the 
testator  or  his  executor  were  of  right  or  custom  bound  to  execute. 
Sir  Ralph,  however,  was  to  find  sufficient  surety  for  the  due 
performance  of  such  repair  before  he  touched  any  of  the  crops. 
In  the  same  year  a  legacy  of  ten  mTirks  is  left  "  to  the  kirkwark  of 
Wakefeld"  by  Sir  John  Pylkington.  In  1480  Sir  Richard  Fitz- 
william  leaves  20s.  to  the  building  (fahrica:  sive  coustnictioni)  of 
the  tower  of  Wadworth  church.  In  1481  Thomas  Witham  the 
elder,  of  Comeburgh,  desires  burial  in  a  certain  chapel  in  the 
church  of  Sheriff'  Hutton  by  him  lately  built,  under  a  marble  slab 
which  he  had  laid  down  in  front  of  the  altar.  He  leaves  20s.  to 
the  fabric  of  the  chancel,  and  of  a  chantry  chapel  on  the  south  side 
of  the  said  church,  unless  the  work  going  on  should  be  finished  in 
his  life-time.  He  also  gives  6s.  8d.  to  the  fabric  of  Middleham 
church.  In  1 483  Henry  Saville,  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  King's 
Chamber,  bequeaths  10s.  to  each  of  the  several  parishes  of  Sandal, 
Thornhill,  aud  Eland,  for  their  church-works  and  poor.  In  1485 
William  Walker,  of  Richmond,  leaves  3s.  4d.  to  the  building  of 
the  chantry  of  S.  Katherine,  and  20s.  to  the  construction  of  two 
windows  in  the  tower  of  Holy  Trinity.  In  1486  ten  marks  are 
left  for  the  making  of  a  bell,  to  be  tolled  in  the  church  of  Felkirk, 
^^  pro  salute  animce  ejus,"  by  John  Thompson,  vicar  of  that  parish. 
Roger  Lowell,  of  Arksey,  Esquire,  in  the  same  year  leaves  3s.  4d. 
to  the  fabric   of   Burnby   church ;    and  in  the  year  following  a 
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legacy  occurs  of  8s.  for  the  making  of  desks  and  stalls  in  Bradford 
church,  left  by  Eobert  BolHng,  Esquire,  of  Boiling  Hall.  In  1488 
Thomas  Creyke,  of  Beverley,  gentleman,  leaves  6s.  8d.  to  each  of 
the  churches  of  Kilham  and  Thweng.  In  1482  Sir  Hugh  Hastings 
directs  that  his  executors  shall  build  a  north  aisle  in  Campsall 
church,  in  honour  of  St.  Katherine  and  St.  Nicholas,  provided  the 
parishioners  will  lead  all  materials.  In  1490  a  chantry  priest  at 
Hornby,  Eobert  Pynkne,  formerly  Yicar  of  Kirkby  Fletham,  leaves 
6s.  8d.  "to  the  mending  of  Sanct  Thomas  porch"  in  Kirkby 
Fletham  church,  and  charges  his  estate  likewise  with  part  of  the 
expense  "of  making  one  closet  in  tymbre  and  workmanship"  in 
Hornby  church.  In  the  same  year  the  fabrics  of  Cowthorpe  and 
Deighton  churches  receives  legacies  of  6s.  8d.  each  from  Thomas 
Pereson,  Subdean  of  York.  In  1492  ]N"icholas  Wortley,  of  South 
Kirkby,  Esquire,  leaves  20s.  to  the  making  of  the  bells  of  Hooton 
Pagnell.  Archdeacon  Poteman  (whose  name  has  already  occurred) 
leaves  20s.  to  the  church  of  Brotherton,  in  1493,  and  charges  his 
estate  with  the  cost  of  making  a  pannelled  roof  over  its  chancel 
(for  so  I  think  we  may  venture  to  translate  ^'celatuni  lionesta  cJiori"), 
new  desks  of  good  character  therein,  and  a  decent  pavement.  He 
also  leaves  £6  to  the  fabric  of  Whitby  Abbey.  John  ISTorton  of 
Bilburgh  leaves  in  the  same  year  a  legacy  of  5  marks  to  the  building 
of  the  bell-tower  there,  whensoever  the  j^arishioners  are  disposed  to 
erect  a  new  one.  He  also  leaves  20s.  for  a  stone  to  lay  over  his 
body.  Two  other  bequests  occur  in  this  year — one  of  a  chalice,  or 
cup,  to  the  fixbric  of  the  church  of  Paul,  left  by  Thomas  Croftes, 
and  another  of  20s.  by  Leonard 'Say,  clericus,  to  the  building  of  the 
nave  of  Speeton  church,  or  to  the  prosecution  of  any  other  good 
work  therein.  In  1495  William  Conyers,  of  Thormondby,  Esquire, 
leaves  10s,  to  the  fabric  of  Stainton  church,  and  5s.  to  that  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Thormondby,  both  in  (Cleveland. 

In  1496  John  Bradford  desires  burial  in  Warmfield  church,  in 
a  chapel  on  its  north  side.  This  chapel  he  describes  as  being  then 
in  process  of  erection.  Much  work  seems  to  have  been  going  on 
at  the  time,  for  the  testator  leaves  20s.  "  to  the  makynge  of  the 
body  of  the  said  chirche."  In  the  same  year  John  Dalton,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Hull,  leaves  6s.  8d.  to  the  "  rode 
lofte  and  kirke  werke  "  at  Patrington.  If  the  rood  screen  be  still 
in  existence,  we  liere  get  its  precise  date.  In  1498  John  Lepton 
desires  burial  "  in  the  new  yle  alfore  the  alter  of  Saint  Anne,  in  the 
church  of  All  Hallows,  Terrington."  We  get  here  something  like 
the  precise  date  of  one  of  the  aisles.  In  the  same  year  a  legacy  of 
3s.  4d.  is  bequeathed  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Nicholas,  Husthwaite, 
by  Dame  Elizabeth  Vavasour,  of  Thornton-le-Hill.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Rector  of  Lythe,  Thomas  Artas,  bequeaths  £6  13s.  4d. 
to  the  bell-tower  of  his  church,  on  condition  that  the  parishioners 
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shall  "build  the  said  tower  of  such  proportions  that  three  bells  may 
hang  in  it.  If  not,  his  legacy  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  his  executors. 
He  leaves  another  legacy  of  £6  to  the  fabric  of  the  church,  towards 
the  building  of  a  new  aisle.  He  also  bequeaths  £6  13s.  4d.  to 
eight  plumbers  and  stonemasons,  in  respect  of  the  building  of  this 
aisle,  "  hac  conditione  habita,  quod  coetera  fahricarent  secundum 
2?)'02)ositum  et  mentem  meam,  sua  conditione  i)erlmijleta  ;  aliter  non 
liahehunt" 

We  now  commence  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1500  "  the  kirke 
werke  "  of  Bridlington  receives  5  marks  from  John  Percy,  of  Scar- 
borough, merchant,  and  a  legacy  of  20s.  is  left  to  the  fabric  of 
Everingham  church  by  Alicia,  widow  of  John  Suthill,  late  of  that 
place.  Esquire.  The  will  of  Edmund  Thwaites,  of  Lund,  near 
Watton,  Esquire,  in  the  same  year,  gives  the  approximate  date  of  a 
chantry  chapel  in  the  church  of  Lund.  He  desires  burial*  ''in  a 
chapell  of  our  Lady  which  I  have  newly  beldid,  of  y®  north  syde 
of  y®  said  chirch."  In  1501  a  bequest  of  6s.  8d.  "to  the  bells  at 
Eotherham  church  "  occurs  in  the  will  of  "William  Greybern,  S.T.P. 
In  1502  the  "bayly  of  Hundmandby,"  William  Blackburne,  leaves 
20s.  to  the  church  of  that  place,  "  to  the  byeng  of  a  bell."  In  the 
same  year  a  bequest  of  6s.  8d.  is  made  "  to  the  kyrke  warke  "  at 
Sherburn,  by  William  Smyth,  alias  Boswell.  In  the  following 
year  £6  13s.  4d.  is  left  to  the  reparation  of  Marton  chapel  by 
Thomas  Hedon,  gentleman,  of  Marton.  In  1504  Eobert  Otes,  of 
Hahfax,  leaves  20s.  "acZ  fabvicam  arcus  australis  ecdesicB  de 
Halifax"  In  all  probability  " arcus "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  ol 
aisle.  In  the  same  year  occurs  an  interesting  will  of  John  Croftes, 
of  Hedon.  He  gives  directions  that  a  window  shall  be  made  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  there,  of  white  glass,  in  which  he 
wishes  the  figures  of  himself  and  his  wife  to  be  introduced,  and 
under  their  feet  is  to  be  depicted  a  shield  with  his  arms,  together 
with  his  merchant's  mark — '^ signurn  meum  mercatorium"  This 
year  also  records  a  legacy  of  13s.  4d.  left  by  Edward  Cresacre, 
Subdean  of  York,  "towards  the  fynyssliing  of  y^  steple"  of  the 
church  of  Preston.  He  also  bequeaths  for  the  same  purpose  all  the 
timber  which  was  then  lying  feUed  at  his  place  at  Worksop.  We 
have  also  under  the  same  year  a  legacy  of  6s.  8d.  from  Sir  William 
Stapylton,  of  Wighill,  to  the  fabric  of  Bramham  church.  He  also 
leaves  20s.  to  the  fabric  of  Almondbury.  In  1505  Eobert  Holden 
bequeaths  13s.  4d.  to  the  repairs  of  the  chancel  of  Eotherham 
church,  particularly  specifying  the  glazing  of  a  window.  In  the 
same  year  the  profit  arising  out  of  a  certain  close  of  land  for  two 
years  is  left  by  Eobert  Gregorie  to  the  fabric  of  the  tower  of  Swil- 
lington  :  and  in  the  same  year  occurs  also  the  will  of  William 
Veell,  who  bequeaths  40s.  to  the  fabric  of  the  chapel  of  the  B.V.M. 
in  the  church  of  Ottringham  "  de  novo  construeiidcB,"  for  the  weal 
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of  his  own  soul  and  that  of  his  uncle,  Eichard  Veell,  an  ecclesiastic, 
then  lately  deceased,  and  he  desires  that  a  figure  of  the  said  Richard 
shall  be  introduced  in  the  new  windoAv  of  the  said  chapel.  In  1506 
Agnes  Clifton,  widow,  devises  <£10  "to  the  church-warkes  of 
Annasburton."  In  1507  James  Dale,  of  Eavensthorpe,  directs  "that 
ther  be  maid  of  his  cost  one  cancell  in  the  north  side  of  the  kyrke 
of  Saynt  Felix,"  and  he  desires  that  all  the  lead  which  is  at  Eavens- 
thorpe shall  go  to  that  object.  In  1508  William  Graystoke,  a 
mercer  at  Wakefield,  gives  £10  to  the  stalling  of  the  church  there. 
In  1510  half  a  quarter  of  barley  is  bequeathed  by  John  Eoswell, 
of  Sherburn,  to  the  church-work  there;  and  in  1523  the  parson  of 
Huggate,  Hugh  Eure,  leaves  10s.  "to  the  reparell  of  the  beUs 
there." 

Such  is  the  information  I  have  gathered  from  the  Testamevta 
Ehoracensia  with  reference  to  the  architectural  history  of  the 
churches  of  this  great  county.  I  would  willingly  have  added 
similar  notices  taken  from  the  Riclimondshire  Wills,  also  published 
by  the  Surtees  Society,  but  my  Paper,  which  I  fear  must  already 
have  been  found  somewhat  lengthy  and  tedious,  would  then  have 
expanded  itself  beyond  all  due  limits.  Eefore  I  conclude  I  must 
ask  your  permission  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  expression 
so  repeatedly  found  in  these  wills — fahrica  ecclesice — to  which  so 
many  bequests  are  made.  Mr.  Hunter  expresses  an  opinion  that 
the  bequest,  fabricce  ecclesice,  "  so  often  found  in  wills  "  of  mediaeval 
date, — "  so  often,  that,  in  a  formula  for  wills  contained  in  the 
Manuale  secundum  usum  Sarum,  this  phrase  occurs, — cannot  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  the  church  of  any  place  was  either  being  built 
or  being  repaired  at  the  time  when  it  was  found." — (Hist.  South 
Yorkshire,  Vol.  I.,  p.  239).  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to 
difi'er  with  so  eminent  an  antiquary,  but  I  must  express  my  convic- 
tion that  when  this  phrase  occurs  in  a  will,  some  work  or  other  was 
then  going  forward  in  the  church  to  which  it  refers.  In  the  English 
wills  the  corresponding  expression  used  is  kirk-ivork,  or  church-work. 
Moreover,  as  you  may  have  observed,  the  term  receives  explanation 
oftentimes  by  a  distinct  mention  of  what  was  then  going  on  in  the 
fabric.  And  further,  I  have  frequently  observed  that  in  the  same 
will  there  occurs  a  bequest  ecclesice — simply — and  another  fahricce 
ecclesice,  shewing  that  they  were  distinct  objects.  The  legacy  left 
ecclesice,  was  probably  in  all  cases  in  order  that  the  soul  of  the 
testator  might  be  remembered  in  that  church's  services.  The  bequest 
fahriccB  ecclesice,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  appears  often  to  have 
been  a  fee  for  sepulture  within  its  walls.  Doubtless  the  money 
received  under  these  bequests  may  frequently  have  been  applied  to 
the  ordinary  repair  which  is  constantly  needed  in  all  buildings ; 
but,  in  a  very  great  number  of  instances,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
object  of  the  legacy  was   some   actual  church  work, — an  aisle,  a 
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porch,  a  chantry  chapel,  or  a  tower, — which  was  theri  going  on. 
At  the  same  it  is  probable,  if  I  may  again  be  allowed  to  mention 
it,  that  the  term  includes  church  fittings  also, — stall-work,  pavement, 
and  altar-furniture — the  ornamenta,  in  fact,  of  the  building. 

There  is  another  point  not  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  a  remark. 
It  would  seem  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  our  churches  was 
done  by  the  parishioners.  You  will  have  noticed,  more  than  once, 
how  a  legacy  is  made  conditional  upon  the  parishioners  doing  so 
and  so.  The  impetus  was  given  by  the  bequest,  the  ball  was  to  be 
kept  rolling  by  those  whom  it  principally  concerned.  And  the  work 
was  slow.  The  building  of  a  tower,  as,  e.g.,  that  of  St.  Mary's, 
Hull,  was  the  work  of  many  years.  Unlike  ourselves,  they  had 
long  patience  in  those  days.  One  generation  was  content  to  lay 
the  foundation,  and  left  it  to  a  succeeding  one  to  rear  the  walls,  to 
bring  forth  the  top-stone,  and  crown  the  work. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  any 
little  trouble  I  have  had  in  gathering  together  these  scattered 
notices  bearing  upon  the  architecture  of  our  Yorkshire  churches, 
if  they  should  in  any  degree  contribute  to  the  interest  of  those 
expeditions  which  are  occasionally  taken  by  our  Society  to  examine 
the  present  state  and  condition  of  our  parochial  structures,  and  to 
see  how  much  yet  remains  to  us  of  their  ancient  form  and  features. 
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On  the  Connection  of  Architecture  loith  Freemasonry  ;  and  Notices 
on  Masons'  Marks.  A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Nor- 
thampton Architectural  Society,  October  7,  1870.— By  the 
Kev.  H.  J.  BiGGE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Rockingham. 

I  VENTURE  to  submit  to  the  members  of  our  Society  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Connection  of  Architecture  with  Freemasonry ;  and  as  it 
seemed  to  combine  many  features  both  of  architectural  and  anti- 
quarian interest,  to  each  of  which  our  Society  devotes  its  attention. 
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I  thought  the  subject  might  not  be  unworthy  of  our  notice  on  this, 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  our  Society  :  and  I  can  only 
request  the  members  present  on  this  occasion  to  receive  with  kind 
indulgence  the  few,  and,  I  fear,  desultory  notices  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  on  the  subject,  as  a  humble  contribution  from  one  of  its 
earliest  members,  towards  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  objects  for 
which  we  are  associated,  and  which,  I  think  I  can  say  without 
presumption,  we  have  succeeded  in  promoting. 

The  Freemasons,  to  whom  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
Christian-pointed  architecture  has  been  attributed,  claim  for  their 
origin  a  very  high  degree  of  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  some  that 
Freemasonry  originated  with  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
though  others  are  content  with  tracing  it  no  further  back  than  the 
Temple  of  Solomon. 

The  term  mason—  mag  on  of  the  French,  is  said  by  some  etymo- 
logists to  have  been  derived  from  an  Eastern  word  signifying 
"  constructor,"  which  was  applied  to  a  special  branch  of  a  more 
comprehensive  association  of  great  antiquity,  kno^vn  by  a  name 
that  indicated  "civilizers" — an  explanation  that  seems  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objects  and  occupations  of  this  ancient  fraternity. 

It  is  certain  that  an  association  of  a  similar  character  existed  at 
an  early  period  in  Egyj^t,  embracing  in  its  ranks  the  kings  and 
priests,  together  with  the  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  various 
nations.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  secret  association  by  Herodotus, 
who  was  a  member  of  it ;  as  was  also  Pythagoras,  who  obtained 
admission  into  it  after  a  long  probation.  It  has  also  been  asserted 
by  a  learned  Scotch  divine,  that  this  association  is  referred  to  by 
S.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  ii.,  6,  7,  "  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among 
them  that  are  perfect ;  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  the 
princes  of  this  world,  that  come  to  nought;  but  we  speak  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom  wliich  God 
ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory." 

The  Freemasons  of  the  middle  ages  seem  more  nearly  to  have 
resembled  a  branch  of  the  ancient  "  civilizers" — the  corporation  of 
Ionian  artificers,  who  monopolized  the  building  of  temples,  stadia, 
and  theatres,  just  as  the  Freemasons  did  of  the  cathedrals  and 
conventual  buildings.  They  allowed  no  stranger  to  interfere  in 
their  employment.;  they  recognized  each  other  by  signs  and  tokens; 
and  professed  certain  mysterious  doctrines  under  the  tutelage  of 
Bacchus,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Dionusos.  They  erected  a 
magnificent  temple  to  him  at  Teios,  a  seaport  of  Ionia,  where  they 
annually  assembled  to  celebrate  their  solemn  mysteries  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  It  has,  however,  been  conjectured,  that  their 
chief  mysteries  and  most  important  secrets  were  the  mathematical 
and  mechanical  sciences,  or  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  forms 
the  education  of  a  civU  engineer. 
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Some  persons  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Freemasonry 
arose  during  the  Crusades  ;  that  its  forms  and  ceremonies  originated 
in  the  warlike  institutions  of  chivalry,  and  were  adapted  to  the 
peaceful  habits  of  scientific  men  :  while  others  have  maintained 
that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Jesuits,  to  promote  the  views  of 
that  dangerous  and  intriguing  association.  But  without  adopting 
any  of  these  somewhat  extravagant  and  untenable  opinions,  we 
may,  at  all  events,  establish  its  claim  as  an  institution  to  a  com- 
paratively early  origin.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  may  have 
been  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  fraternities  of  Masons 
in  the  middle  ages  and  such  institutions  as  those  that  have  been 
mentioned  as  existing  in  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  because  similarity  of 
circumstances  would  almost  of  necessity  lead  to  their  establishment. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  when  the  means  of  com- 
municating knowledge  were  few  and  imperfect,  no  readier  mode 
presented  itself  of  extending  and  keeping  up  the  speculative  and 
practical  information  belonging  to  any  profession,  than  by  forming 
the  profession  itself  into  a  community  or  order  ;  all  the  members  of 
which  would  have  one  object  and  interest  in  common.  This  would 
be  more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  architecture,  which 
calls  for  the  co-operation  of  various  branches  of  science  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  which  was,  moreover,  for  several  ages  the 
paramount  art,  all  the  other  arts  of  decoration  being,  as  far  as  they 
then  existed,  subservient  to  it. 

The  importance  of  architecture  to  the  Church,  on  account  of 
the  dignity  and  impressiveness  it  conferred  upon  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  naturally  induced  the  clergy  to  take  it  under 
their  especial  protection.  For  a  long  time,  not  only  were  eccle- 
siastics the  chief  patrons,  but  they  were  almost  the  only  professors 
of  the  art ;  yet,  as  they  had  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  practical 
artificers  in  various  branches,  they  admitted  them  into  fellowship 
with  themselves,  establishing  an  order  of  a  mixed  character,  just  as 
the  orders  of  chivalry  combined  at  their  first  origin  the  principles 
of  military  and  religious  discipline.  And  hence  some  have  supposed 
Freemasonry  to  have  been  a  branch  of  chivalry,  and  to  have  been 
established  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  more  probable  sup- 
position is,  perhaps,  that  they  were  related  to  each  other,  in  having 
both  emanated  from  the  same  source — from  the  influence  of  eccle- 
siastical power ;  and  their  being  so  derived,  would  in  itself  account 
for  the  mystery  and  secrecy  which  surrounded  the  guilds  of  Masons  ; 
and,  together  with  the  zeal  in  gathering  knowledge  for  themselves 
would  show  their  desire  to  confine  it  to  their  own  body.  In  order 
therefore  to  encourage  the  profession  of  architecture,  the  Popes  of 
Eome  and  other  potentates  of  Europe  conferred  on  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons  the  most  important  privileges,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
governed  by  laws,  customs,  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  themselves. 
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The  association  was  composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  Italian,  Greek, 
French,  German,  and  Flemish  artists,  who  were  denominated  Free- 
masons  ;  and  who,  travelling  from  country  to  country,  were  enabled 
to  work  on  their  own  terms,  and  wherever  they  pleased.  The 
members  lived  in  a  camp,  which  was  formed  near  the  building  in 
which  they  were  employed.  A  master  presided  over  and  directed 
the  whole ;  and  such  artificers  as  were  not  members  of  this  frater- 
nity were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  these  buildings,  which  Free- 
masons alone  were  entitled  to  erect.* 

By  means  of  these  associations  the  inventions  and  improvements 
made  in  architecture  were  communicated  from  one  country  to 
another ;  a  circumstance  which  at  once  accounts  for  the  simul- 
taneous spread  of  Pointed  or  Gothic  architecture  throughout  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe;  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  it 
extremely  difficult  to  determine,  at  all  satisfactory,  where  the  style 
actually  originated,  or  what  country  contributed  most  to  its  ad- 
vancement. Owing  also  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Freemasons 
kept  their  knowledge  to  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  history  of  the  art  during  the  middle  ages  should  be  involved 
in  such  obscurity  that  it  can  now  be  traced  only  by  its  monuments, 
all  documents  relating  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  carried  out 
having  been  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  even  when  something 
of  the  kind  must  have  been  in  existence.  Among  the  causes  which 
led  afterwards  to  the  decline  of  such  institutions  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  suspicion  with  which  the  Church  began  to  regard  them 
as  societies  that  might  in  time  acquire  an  influence  that  could  not 
easily  be  controlled,  and  which  might  some  time  be  turned  against 
itself;  and,  on  the  other,  the  greater  spread  of  information,  to- 
gether with  the  revival  of  the  arts,  which  deprived  such  bodies  of 
their  utility  and  importance,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  confine  their  knowledge  exclusively  within  their  own  pale. 

The  introduction  of  Freemasonry  into  England  is  supposed  by 
Preston,  Past-master  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  in  his  Illustrations 
of  Masonry  (to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject),  to  have  been  made  jDrior  to  the  Roman  invasion.f 
But  its  organization  into  lodges  or  fraternities  did  not  take  place 
till  a  charter  was  obtained  by  St.  Alban,  the  protomartyr  of 
Britain,  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  After  the  year 
557  St.  Augustine  came  to  England,  and  took  the  fraternity 
under  his  protection.  With  the  aid  of  foreign  workmen,  who 
arrived  about  that  time,  the  old  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  that  of 
Rochester,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster, 
were  erected  during  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 

*  Wren's  Parentalia,  pp.  306,397.  Hem-y's  History  of  Great  Britain,  Yo\.  viii.  273. 
t  A  College  of  Masons  is  mentioned  in  a  Latin  dedicatory  inscription,  dating  about  A.D.  52, 
and  which  was  found  in  Cliichester  in  1725. 
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The  Freemasons  found  a  zealous  protector  in  Alfred  the  Great  in 
875,  who  employed  a  number  of  workmen  in  rebuilding  the  castles, 
churches,  and  monasteries  which  had  been  left  in  ruins  by  the 
Danes.  But  the  true  re-establishment  of  Freemasonry  in  England 
dates  from  Athelstan ;  and  there  is  still  existing  an  ancient  lodge 
of  Masons  in  York  which  traces  its  origin  to  this  period,  as  having 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  King,  who  became  himself  Grand 
Master.  Cnder  this  charter  all  the  lodges  Avere  summoned  to  meet 
at  York  in  926  as  the  first  grand  lodge  in  England. 

Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1041,  Freemasonry  was  en- 
couraged ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Coventry,  he 
rebuilt  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Earl  being  superintendent  of  the 
Masons.  After  the  Conquest,  in  1066,  Gundulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Roger  de  Montgomery,  both  of  them  excellent 
architects,  became  joint  patrons  of  Freemasons ;  and  under  their 
auspices  the  Tower  of  London  was  begun,  though  only  finished  in 
the  time  of  William  Rufus,  who,  in  1087,  first  constructed  the 
Palace  and  Hall  of  Westminster.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  I, 
and  Stephen,  the  masonic  fraternity  were  employed  in  building  a 
chapel  at  Westminster,  and  other  works.  Under  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  the  lodges  were  presided  over  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  who  employed  them  in  building  their 
Temple  in  Fleet  Street,  in  1155.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  I., 
in  1272,  the  superintendence  of  the  Freemasons  was  entrusted  to 
Walter  Gifford,  Archbishop  of  York,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  Ralph,  Lord  of  Mount  Hermer  ;  and  by  these 
architects  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  was  finished.  During  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  fraternity  were  employed  in  building 
Exeter  and  Oriel  Colleges  in  Oxford,  and  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge, 
under  the  auspices  of  Walter  Stapylton,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had 
been  appointed  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  1307.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  masonic  lodges  increased  in  number,  and  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  civil  magistrates.  William  of  Wykeham  con- 
tinued Grand  Master  on  the  accession  of  Richard  11. ,  and  by  him 
both  New  College  in  Oxford  and  Winchester  College  were  built,  at 
his  own  expense.  Notwithstanding  the  check  which  ecclesiastical 
authority  had  received  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the 
Church  yet  exercised  an  exclusive  control  over  the  construction  of 
religious  edifices.  We  find  by  a  Papal  Bull  prior  to  1200, 
an  authority  to  the  heads  of  churches  "  to  build  temples  to  the 
divinity"  attaching  to  them,  as  the  magnitude  or  elegance  of  the 
structure  required,  a  certain  number  of  "  liberi  mwatores"  or 
Freemasons,  to  direct  and  execute  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
fabric*      After  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.,  Thomas  Fitz- Allan, 

*  Westmacott,  Archceologkal  Journal,  iii.,  p.  198. 
VOL.  XI.,  PT.  II.  I 
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Earl  of  Surrey,  was  appointed  Grand  Master,  and  founded  Battle 
Abbey,  and  Fotlieringay  in  this  county ;  the  Guildhall  in  London 
being  also  built  in  this  reign.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  Y,,  the 
fraternity  were  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Henry 
Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  builder  of  All  Souls 
College  in  Oxford,  the  church  of  Higham  Ferrers  in  this  county, 
and  other  edifices.  In  1425,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  an 
Act  was  passed  against  the  meetings  of  the  chapters  of  Masons ;  but 
this  act  was  not  put  in  force,  nor  did  the  fraternity  cease  to  meet 
as  usual,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Chichele.  In  1442 
the  King  was  initiated  into  Freemasonry,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  nobility.  He  nominated  William  Wayn- 
fleet.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Grand  Master,  who  built,  at  his  own 
expense,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  several  rehgious  houses ; 
Eton  College,  Bucks,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  were  also 
founded  during  this  reign.  Henry  VI.  himself  founded  Christ's, 
as  his  Queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  did  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

About  this  time  the  Freemasons  were  protected  and  encouraged 
by  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  frequently  presided  in  person  at  their 
grand  lodges,  which  had  existed  for  300  years,  having  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Cologne  fraternity.  The  Lodge  of  St.  John,  Glasgow, 
is  at  present  in  possession  of  a  charter,  conveying  specific  masonic 
powers  and  privileges  granted  to  them  in  1057  by  Malcolm  III. 
In  1190,  a  charter  was  granted  by  William  the  Lion  for  the 
encouragement  of  Freemasons  in  Glasgow,  employed  by  Bishop 
Joceline  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cathedral,  lately  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Wilham,  Earl  of  Orkney,  of 
the  noble  family  of  St.  Clair,  was  appointed  Grand  Master  of 
Scotland.  It  was  this  Sir  William  St.  Clair  who  built  on  the 
picturesque  banks  of  the  Esk,  near  Edinburgh,  the  beautiful  Chapel 
of  Roslyn,  famous  for  the  finely-executed  "  Prentice  Pillar,"  with 
its  melancholy  traditions. 

The  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
brought  Freemasonry  into  neglect,  until,  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  YIL,  1485,  it  came  again  into  repute,  and  the  King  presided 
as  Grand  Master  in  1502  ;  and  having  appointed  John  Islip,  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  and  Sn-  Eeginald  Braye,  K.G.,  his  wardens,  he 
laid  the  first  stone  of  that  masterpiece  of  architecture  known  as 
Henry  Vllth's.  Chapel.  The  Palace  of  Richmond,  as  well  as  many 
other  noble  structures,  were  raised  under  the  direction  of  Sii*  R. 
Braye ;  and  the  colleges  of  Brasennose  in  Oxford,  and  Jesus  and 
St.  John's  in  Cambridge,  were  finished  in  this  reign.  On  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIIL,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  appointed  Grand 
Master.  He  built  Hampton  Court,  White-hall,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  with  several  other  large  edifices. 
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Wolsey  was  succeeded,  in  1534,  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  employed  the  fraternity  in  building  St.  James's  Palace, 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  Greenwich  Castle.  Lord  Audley  succeeded 
him  in  the  office  of  Grand  Master  in  1540,  and  built  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Audley  End  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Freemasonry  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  number  of  brethren  added  to  their  craft.  Several  great  works 
were  carried  on  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  from  whom  they  received  every  encouragement. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  1603,  Ereemasonry  flourished  in 
both  kingdoms  ;  the  study  of  Greek  and  Eoman  architecture  was 
then  eagerly  pursued  by  many  of  those  who  had  seen  the  remains 
of  it  in  their  travels  abroad.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
Inigo  Jones,  who  was  appointed  General  Surveyor  to  the  King,  and 
was  named  Grand  Master  of  England.  Several  learned  men  at  this 
time  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Masonry  ;  and  lodges  were 
instituted  as  seminaries  of  instruction  in  art,  after  the  model  of  Itahan 
schools.  Under  the  direction  of  this  architect  many  magnificent  build- 
ings were  erected ;  and  he  was  employed  by  the  King  to  plan  a  new 
palace  at  White-haU ;  but,  for  want  of  funds,  no  more  was  finished 
than  the  Banqueting-house,  now  used  as  one  of  the  Chapels  Eoyal. 
The  progress  of  Ereemasonry  was  interrupted  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  but  it  began  to  revive  under  Charles  II.,  who  had  been 
received  into  the  order  during  his  exile.  In  1663  the  Earl  of 
St.  Albans  was  elected  Grand  Master,  and  he  appointed  as  his 
Warden  Mr.,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In 
1666,  the  latter  was  appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  fraternity.  After  the  Great  Fire,  while  the 
city  was  being  rebuilt,  the  best  architects  of  the  day  enrolled  them- 
selves members  of  the  order.  From  this  time  Freemasonry  began 
to  decline  ;  and  at  length,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was 
determined  that  the  privileges  of  Masonry  should  not  be  confined  to 
operative  masons,  but  extend  to  men  of  various  professions,  provided 
they  were  regularly  approved  and  initiated  into  the  order.  We 
shall  there  leave  their  history,  as  far  as  their  connection  with  Archi- 
tecture is  concerned. 

I  have  endeavoured,  I  fear  at  too  great  a  length,  to  trace  the 
connection  of  Architecture  with  Freemasonry  ;  and  from  the  in- 
stances I  have  brought  before  you  of  buildings,  the  architects  of 
which  are  well  known,  and  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  Free- 
masons, I  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  institution  must 
have  exercised  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  works  they 
designed,  without  clauning  for  them  the  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
extent  which  is  frequently  ascribed  to  the  fraternity. 
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On  Masons'  Marks. 

I  have  only  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Masons' 
Marks,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  question,  how  far  they 
seem  to  bear  upon  Freemasonry.  For  what  I  am  about  to  bring- 
before  you  in  this  respect,  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a 
Paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  Archaeologists  by  Mr.  G. 
Godwin,  from  whose  drawings,  of  upAvards  of  300,  I  have  selected 
a  few  Masons'  Marks  for  your  inspection.  He  observes  : — "  The 
Marks  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  can  perhaps  hardly  be  doubted, 
were  made  to  distinguish  the  work  of  different  individuals.  At  the 
present  day,  the  man  who  works  a  stone  (being  different  from  the  man 
who  sets  it)  makes  his  mark  on  the  bed,  or  other  internal  face  of  it, 
so  that  it  may  be  identified.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  ancient 
buildings  it  is  only  a  certain  number  of  the  stones  which  bear 
symbols,  and  that  the  Marks  foimd  in  different  countries,  though 
the  variety  is  great,  are  in  many  respects  identical,  and  in  all  have 
a  singular  accordance  in  character,  seems  to  show,  that  the  men  who 
used  them,  did  so  by  system,  and  that  the  system,  if  not  the  same, 
was  closely  analogous  in  one  country  to  that  of  the  others.  How- 
ever, going  farther  than  this,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  urged  that 
these  signs  were  used  as  means  of  recognition  by  the  Freemasons, 
who,  as  some  beheve,  travelled  over  Central  Europe  exercising  their 
art.  From  the  religious  feeling  that  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  spirit  that  animated  the  builders,  in  order  to  execute 
the  important  works  on  wliich  they  were  engaged,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  large  nimibers  of  workmen,  the  more  so,  as  similar  build- 
ings were  in  course  of  construction  in  more  than  one  country,  and 
even  at  the  same  time,  for  the  execution  of  which  preference  was 
given  to  the  cleverest  workmen,  and  these,  being  always  of  the 
Society  of  Freemasons,  were  much  sought  after  everywhere. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  believe  that  these  Marks  owe  their  wide 
diffusion  to  the  existence  of  organized  guilds.  The  general  similarity 
which  they  present  all  over  Europe  from  the  eleventh  century  to 
the  sixteenth,  and  indeed  to  the  present  day,  point  to  a  common 
origin  and  continued  transmission. 

"  Tt  is  probable  that  Societies  of  lay-builders  existed  in  Germany 
as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  year  1275,  the 
Emperor  Rudolpho  granted  a  sjDecial  charter  to  builders  established 
at  Strasburg,  a  guild  of  Freemasons  having  existed  there  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Cathedral,  in  1015  ;  and  Pope  Nicholas  III.  de- 
livered them  a  brief  of  indulgence,  which  was  renewed  from  time 
to  time  by  his  successors. 

'^  The  precedence  of  the  Freemasons  of  Strasburg  came  to  be 
recognized  by  neighbouring  States,  and  at  a  meeting  of  various 
lodges  held  at  Ratisbon  in  1459,  the  head  of  the  lodge  at  the 
Cathedral  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  of  the  Freemasons  of 
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Gemiany.  Two  boards,  whereon  are  delineated  the  Marks  of  the 
Masons  who  were  engaged,  are  still  preserved,  or  were  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Strasburg." 

There  are  many  other  interesting  remarks  contained  in  Mr. 
Godwin's  Paper,  as  to  the  various  forms  of  Marks,  their  probable 
meaning,  and  a  comparison  of  them  in  different  countries ;  but  the 
limits  of  this  Paper  will  only  admit  of  my  quoting  the  words  with 
which  he  concludes  : — "  The  subject  is  probably  more  curious  than 
useful ;  but  I  hope  you  will  consider  it  sufficiently  interesting  to 
justify  me  in  bringing  it  before  you.  And  I  venture  to  express  my 
belief  that  no  circumstance  which  jDromises  to  throw  even  the 
smallest  additional  light  on  the  early  history  of  these  wonderful 
men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  magnificent  buildings, 
can  be  deemed  insignificant  or  unworthy  of  our  consideratioB." 
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Notes  on  Rutlandshire.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Leicestershire  and  JN'orthamptonshire  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Societies,  at  Uppingham,  June  6th,  1871. — By 
John  Harwood  Hill,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Eector  of  Cranoe.   « 

Rutland,  in  Saxon,  Roteland,  is  surrounded  by  the  county  of 
Leicester  :  except  to  the  south,  where  it  lies  on  the  river  Welland, 
and  to  the  east,  where  it  borders  on  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Its 
form  is  almost  circular,  and  contains  in  compass  as  much  ground  as 
a  good  horseman  may  ride  round  in  one  day  (Camden).  It  is 
well  known  as  the  smallest  county  in  England,  but  Camden  seems 
inclined  to  make  it  appear  even  less,  for  he  calls  it  by  a  kind  of 
double  diminutive  :  ^'Anglice  ProvincioJa  imriima."  Fuller,  in  his 
quaint  style,  says,  that  indeed  it  is  but  the  pestil  of  a  lark,  which 
is  better  than  a  quarter  of  some  bigger  bird,  having  the  most 
cleanly  profit  in  it;  no  place  so  fair  for  the  rider,  being  more 
fruitful  for  the  abider  therein.  Sancroft,  in  his  Collectanea  Curiosa, 
quotes  FuUer's  Observations  of  the  Shires,  in  which  he  personifies 
the  counties,  and  calls  Rutland  the  dwarf.  Wright,  in  his  History 
of  Rutland,  tells  us  that  its  dimensions  do  not  exceed  twelve 
miles  over  in  any  place ;  but  it  is  now  more  accurately  known  to 
be  eighteen  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  miles 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west ;  its  circumference  being  nearly  sixty 
miles.  This  gives  an  area,  according  to  a  statement  drawn  up  for 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1805,  of  two  hundred  square  statute 
miles,  equal  to  128,000  statute  acres;  leaving  a  proportion  of 
eighty-two  persons  per  acre,  or  16,356  in  all.  A  later  statement, 
however,  gives  the  circumference  about  fifty-five  miles,  which  com- 
prises an  area  of  95,112  acres,  or  about  150  square  miles,  divided 
into  five  Hundreds  and  attached  to  three  Unions'  with  a  population 
of  21,939  inhabitants. 

The  soil  of  this  county  consists  in  general  of  red  land,  good 
clay,  poor  clay,  hazel  earth,  white  stony  land,  black  clay,  and 
gravelly  clay.  Childrey,  in  his  work  on  the  Rareties  of  Britain, 
tells  us  that  it  is  rich  land,  but  so  red  that  it  stains  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  that  feed  on  it  of  a  red  colour ;  and  Gough,  in  his  Additions 
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to  Camden,  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  red  land  in  Eiitland,  and 
very  red,  but  it  is  by  no  means  universal  in  the  county,  or  peculiar 
to  it,  although  I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  this  county  receives  its 
name  from  this  fact — that  a  considerable  portion  of  its  soil  was  of 
a  ruddy  nature.  Topographers,  however,  have  thought  differently 
about  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  county. 

Wright,  in  speaking  of  the  etymology  of  the  name,  says,  "  There 
goes  a  tale  of  one  Rut,  who  rid  round  this  county  in  a  day.  In 
memorial  of  which  act,  the  space  of  ground  so  encircled,  was  from 
him  called  Rutland."  Another  opinion  (a  little,  and  but  a  little 
more  probable),  is,  "  That  it  took  that  name  from  the  ruddy  com- 
plexion of  the  soil,  which,  notwithstanding  I  never  perceived,  but 
in  one  part  of  the  county,  and  that  about  Glaiston.  And  no  doubt 
there  is  few  shires  in  England  but  produce  a  mould  of  the  same 
colour  in  some  parts  or  other.  To  these,  therefore,  let  me  add  one 
etymology  more,  which  is,  that  Rotelandia  may  possibly  be  so 
named  from  its  circular  form,  '  quasi  Rotundalandia,'  or  Rotund- 
landia,  which,  by  contraction,  leaving  out  the  consonants  'n  and  d,' 
for  the  mor3  easie  pronunciation,  makes  Rotulandia."  While  others 
say  Rutland  is  so  called  from  Roet,  the  French  word  for  a  wheel, 
from  its  rotundity — the  county  being  in  form  exactly  orbicular. 
I  must,  however,  coincide  with  Fuller  about  the  etymology  of  this 
county,  for  though  Wright,  in  his  history,  seems  to  treat  this 
opinion  lightly,  from  a  persuasion,  as  he  says,  that  there  was  very 
little  red  land  in  this  county,  and  that  other  counties  in  England 
produced  the  like  :  yet  neither  is  he  accurate  in  his  observation  as 
to  this  county  in  confining  the  red  land  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glaston  ;  nor  is  his  argument  bettered  by  a  reference  to  other 
counties,  since  the  red  land  is  not  so  confined  in  its  extent  as  he 
intimates,  and  it  is  the  prevalent  proportion  of  the  produce  of  a 
county  by  which  that  county  is  distinguished  from  any  other  not 
producing  the  same  article  in  so  great  a  proportion,  which  distinc- 
tion is  not  destroyed  by  the  mere  production  of  the  same  article  in 
another  county ;  in  fact,  he  might  as  well  have  contended  that  a 
town  called  Hilton,  was  not  so  called  from  its  situation  on  a  hill, 
for  that  there  were  hills  in  other  places.  The  story  of  one  Rut, 
having  rode  round  the  county  in  a  day,  and  the  presumption  that 
the  name  Rutland  is  a  memorial  of  that  exploit,  he  has  treated  as 
but  little  less  probable  than  the  dei'ivation  of  the  name  from  the 
colour  of  the  soil,  and  he  seems  to  think  the  county  received  its 
name  from  the  rotundity  of  its  form,  and  that  it  is  called  Rote- 
landia (the  name  anciently  given  to  it  in  oui  records),  quasi 
Rotunda-landia  or  Rotundlandia,  because  the  word  rotunda  signified 
not  only  round,  but  well  fashioned,  handsome,  and  perfect — all 
which  may  be  very  justly  applied  to  this  county.  This  is  certainly 
an  ingenious  course  of  argument,  for  it  takes  advantage  of  that 
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prejudice  which  exists  in  almost  every  man  in  favour  of  his  native 
soil. 

But  whether  the  rapidity  of  a  well-mounted  horse,  or  the  colour 
of  the  soil,  or  the  form  of  its  outline  produced  the  denomination  of 
this  county,  there  is  still  another  difficulty  of  modern  invention  to 
be  got  over,  viz.,  the  objection  of  many  people  to  have  this  county 
called  Rutlandshire,  because  in  truth,  Cornwall,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  &c.,  are  not  called  Cornwallshire,  Westmorelandshire, 
Cumberlandshire,  &c. ;  the  ground  of  which  objection  is  said  to  be 
"  That  no  county  which  does  not  take  its  denomination  from  some 
town  in  that  county  can  with  propriety  have  the  addition  of  shire." 
Now,  it  is  very  true  that  where  there  is  no  town  of  the  same  name 
with  the  county,  there  the  addition  of  shire  not  being  necessary  by 
way  of  distinction  to  describe  the  county,  becomes  useless,  and 
therefore  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with;  but  there  "is  no 
impropriety  in  using  the  compound  Cornwallshire,  for  Cornwall ; 
Westmorelandshire,  for  Westmoreland  ;  Cumberlandshire,  for  Cum- 
berland ;  Eutlandshire,  for  Rutland ;  the  word  Shire,  being  the  old 
law  term  to  denominate  the  share  or  proportion  of  territory  shired, 
shared,  shredded,  or  cut  out,  to  be  placed  under  the  government  of 
each  of  the  principal  Reeves  or  Bailiffs  of  the  King,  who  were 
thence  called  Shire-Reeves,  and  by  corruption  or  improvement  in 
subsequent  times  (for  Home  Tooke  says,  abbreviations  are  the  wheels 
of  language),  are  now  called  Sheriffs.  As  to  the  word  county, 
which  is  now  most  commonly  used  as  a  substitute  for  shire,  it  is  of 
comparatively  modern  introduction  ;  and  perhaps,  strictly  speaking, 
the  county  of  Rutland  is  a  more  obi'ectionable,  though  a  more 
fashionable  description  than  Rutlandshire. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  and  some  of  his  more  immediate 
successors  conferred  the  custody  of  Shires  on  such  of  their  followers 
as  were  of  Consular  rank  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  power 
of  those  consuls  whenever  they  should  be  wanted  to  rally  round 
the  throne,  then  Sliires  began  to  be  called  in  the  law  Latin  of  those 
days  Comitatus,  from  the  Comites  or  Consules — the  highest  attend- 
ants and  counsellors  of  the  King,  who  had  the  custody  of  them. 
These  Comites  or  Consules  were  called  by  the  English,  Earls,  being 
the  highest  order  of  nobility  known  amongst  them.  But  these 
Comites  or  Consules  did  not,  as  some  have  erroneously  imagined, 
take  their  titles  from  these  shires  or  bailiwicks,  but  conferred,  as  it 
were,  their  own  rank  upon  those  shires  or  bailiwicks.  As  for 
example,  the  family  of  Ferrers  did  not  acquire  the  rank  of  Earl 
Comes  or  Consul  by  the  grant  of  the  custody  of  the  county  of 
Derby,  but  had  that  rank  before,  independently  of  any  local 
possession,  and  we  find  some  of  our  earls  called  "  Comes  Robert," 
or  "  Comes  Roger,"  only  in  ancient  charters,  without  any  other 
addition  ;  and  others  sometimes  called  Earls  of  Arundel,  sometimes 
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Earls  of  Sussex,  not  because  they  took  their  title  from  Arundel  or 
Sussex,  but  because  Arundel  and  Sussex  were  the  names  of  those 
local  possessions  which  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same 
rank,  and  perhaps  of  the  same  Christian  name. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Conquest,  under  the  prevalence  of  the 
high  feudal  system,  the  administration  of  justice  in  Shires  was 
absolutely  committed  to  these  'Comites  or  Consules,  who  being 
obliged  by  the  tenure  of  their  estates  to  be  frequently  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  King,  were  under  the  necessity  of  appointing 
clerks  or  deputies  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  Shire-Reeves, 
and  these  clerks  acquired  the  name  of  Yice-Comites  in  the  Latin  of 
those  days,  and  in  process  of  time  the  King's  writs  were  directed  to 
them  on  affairs  relative  to  the  Shire,  at  first  jointly  with  the  Comes 
or  Consul  himself ;  and  at  length,  when  no  Comes  or  Consul  had 
the  custody  of  the  Shire,  the  title  of  Vice-Comes  was  still 
continued  to  the  persons  who  were  appointed  annually  or  otherwise, 
as  the  King's  pleasure  led  to  a  continuance  or  a  change  of  confidence, 
to  take  the  charge  of  a  share,  shire,  or  bailiwick ;  and  this  title  of 
Vice-Comes  continued  to  be  used  (improperly  enough)  as  long  as 
the  Latin  language  was  used  in  our  law  proceedings,  although  the 
sheriff  was  not  the  deputy  of,  or  appointed  by,  any  Comes  or  Consul, 
nor  was  accountable  to  any  other  than  to  the  King  and  the  Laws 
for  his  conduct  in  office.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  possible  precisely 
to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  shires  ceased  to  be  hereditary  and 
sheriffs  changeable  at  pleasure,  and  obtained  the  complete  custody 
of  shires  as  they  have  them  at  the  present  day,  independently  of 
the  control  of  the  Comes  or  Consid ;  but  it  cannot  be  far  off  the 
first  year  of  Henry  11.,*  but  the  latter  is  now  so  completely 
unconnected  with  the  shire,  place,  or  district,  to  which  he  seems  to 
be  attached  by  his  title,  that  he  neither  has  in  respect  of  his  title 
any  authority  in  that  shire,  place,  or  district,  nor  is  it  necessary 
according  to  the  modern  fashion  respecting  the  creation  of  earldoms 
that  the  place  from  which  the  title  piu'ports  to  be  taken  should 
have  any  real  existence  at  all ;  so  that  when  we  apply  the  term 
Rutlandshire  to  that  district  which  is  under  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  Sherifl'  of  Rutland,  we  use  a  term  at  least  as  appropriate  as  we 
should  do  if  we  were  to  call  it  the  county  of  Rutland. 

Gough  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  ancient  Rotelande,  mth 
the  exception  of  Ridlington,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Guash,  and  confined  between  that  river  and  the  present  boundary 
of  the  county  of  Nottingham.  Camden  tells  us  that  the  southern 
parts  of  the  present  county  are  to  be  found  in  Domesday  Book,  in 
Wicheslai  Hundred  (then  a  wapentake  of  Northamptonshire), 
under  Northamptonshire,  the  sheriff  of  which  county  by  statute 

*  Because  that  is  the  earliest  record  remainiug  of  taking  account  of  Sheriffs.  Richard 
de  Humet  was  the  first  registered  High-SherLff  of  Rutland,  in  the  10th  year  of  Heury  II. 
A,D.  1164. 
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31st  Henry  III,,  was  appointed  escheator  for  Eutland.  Goiigh, 
however,  adds  that  the  name  of  Eoteland  in  Domesday  Book 
(folio  293),  makes  a  distinct  title,  and  comprehends,  as  we  find  it 
does,  the  two  wapentakes  of  Alfnodeston,  now  Alstoe,  and  Martin- 
esleie,  and  now  Martinsley,  the  first  of  which  included  two  hun- 
dreds, and  lay  half  in  the  wapentake  of  Turgastune  (Thurgarton), 
and  the  other  half  in  Brochelestone  (Broxstow)  wapentake.  These 
two  wapentakes  belong  to  the  sheriffdom  of  Snotingeham  (Not- 
tingham) for  the  king's  geld.  Eoteland  (Eutland)  renders  to  the 
king  a  hundred  and  fifty  i30unds  of  white  money  (c.l.  lihras  albas). 

The  history  of  this  county,  in  the  earliest  times,  can  scarcely 
be  separated  from  that  of  surrounding  districts.  In  the  British 
times  it  was  part  of  that  nation,  whom  the  Eomans  called  Coiitani, 
and  after  the  Eoman  legions  became  possessed  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  kingdom,  this  district  being  subdued  by  Publius  Ostorius 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Eutland  was  included  in  their  division 
of  Flavia  Caesariensis,  Avhilst  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  (between 
582  and  827),  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  under 
eighteen  successive  monarchs,  and  after  the  union  of  all  the  kingdom 
under  one  monarch,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  possession  of  the 
Crown. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  tells  us  that  "  The  shire  of  Eutland 
lyeth  in  a  manner  as  it  were,  in  a  roundel,  and  lyeth  partly  on 
Wiland  water  from  Stamford,  to  the  very  bridge  of  Eockingham." — 
Vol.  I.,  25. 

Wright  says,  Eutland  was  not  a  county  of  itself  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  towns  there 
especially  which  lie  on  the  south  limits  of  this  shire  did  at  that 
time  belong  to  the  county  of  Northampton ;  and  as  part  of  that 
county  they  are  to  be  found  under  the  title  of  Northamptonshire  in 
Domesday  Book,  in  which  book  and  under  the  said  title  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire, has  been  (of  later  times)  inserted  the  following 
note : — 

Inquisitio  coram  "Willielmo  de  Saham  et  Sociis  Suis  inter 
Eageman  de  an  4.     Edu.  I. 

Com.  Northampt.  Hundr.  de  Sutton  (Juratores  Inquisit.)  quod. 
Hundred  &c.  sint  in  Com.  Northampt.  dicunt  quod  Comitat.  Eote- 
land. quondam  fuit  pertinens  ad  Com.  istum  quousq  :  Dominus 
H.  rex  pater  Domini  Eegis  nunc  iUum  dedit  Domini  regis  Alman. 
sed  nesciunt  de  modo,  (huic  concordat  Hundred,  de  Spelho  et  plura 
alia  Hundreda  ibidem,)  which  part  of  this  county,  then,  belonging 
to  Northamptonshire,  was  at  that  time  known  by  the  name  of 
Wicelsea  Wapentake. 

That  Eoteland  was  an  entire  Soke  appears  by  Doinesday  Book, 
when  speaking  of  the  estate  which  Gilbert  de  Gant  held  in 
Empingham,  we  read  as  follows  : — 
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Ipse  ten.  in  ead.  villa  vii.  hid.  et  dim.  et  unam  bovatam  terr.  de 
Soca  regis  de  Eoteland,  et  dicit  Eegem  suum  Advocatum  esse. 
Dom.  Tit.  ISTorthamp.  46.  And  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  Eoteland  to  his  wife  Eadith 
for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  to  St.  Peter's,  Westminster. 

Volo  quod  post  mortem  Eadgithae  Eeginse  conjugis  meae 
Eoteland,  cum.  omnibus  ad  se  pertinentibus  detur  Monasterio  meo 
Beatissimi  Petri  et  reddatur  sine  tardatione  Abbati  et  Monachis 
ibidem  Deo  servientibus  in  perpetuum. 

"  I  will  that  after  the  decease  of  Queen  Eadgeth,  my  consort, 
Eoteland,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  be  given  to  my  monastery  at 
St.  Peter,  and  be  surrendered,  without  delay  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  there  serving  God,  for  ever." 

By  a  charter  dated  at  Westminster  on  the  day  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  An.  Dom.  1064,  and  in  the  25th  year  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor's  reign,  is  the  following  gift  to  the  church  confirmed, 
which  had  been  formerly  presented  by  other  kings,  his  predecessors. 
Postremo  ego  ipse  pro  spe  retributionis  seternae  et  pro  remissione 
delictorum  meorum  et  pro  animabus  patris  mei,  et  matris  mese,  et 
omnium  parentum  meorum  et  ad  laudem  omnipotentis  Dei,  posui  in 
Dotalitum,  et  in  perpetuam  hsereditatem  Super  Altare,  varia  orna- 
mentorum  Genera  quibus  Ecclesiae  serviretur,  vel  in  quotidianis 
vel  solennibus  ministeriis  :  ed  ad  us  us  fratrum  inibi  Deo  ser- 
ventium,  de  meo  jure,  quod  mihi  soli  competebat  absque  ullius 
reclamatione  vel  contraditione,  Ista  inter  alia  Eoteland  cum  omnibus 
ad  se  pertinentibus,  post  mortem  Edgithae  Eeginse.—  -Mon.  Angl., 
Vol.  1,  61. 

This  donation,  however,  was  soon  after  cancelled,  and  made  void 
by  King  William  the  Conqueror,  soon  aiter  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  England,  but  he  allowed  to  the  church  at  Westminster 
the  tythes  of  Eoteland,  which  tythes  in  course  of  time  were  reduced 
to  those  only  of  the  church  of  Okeham  and  parish  thereunto  be- 
longing. The  lands  he  reserved  a  great  part  of  them  to  himself, 
and  divided  the  remainder  among  Eobert  Mallet,  a  Norman,  then 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  England  ;  Gilbert  de  Gant,  son  of  Baldwin, 
Earl  of  Flanders ;  his  nephew,  Earl  Hugh,  who  accompanied  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  and  was  appointed  hereditary  Lord  High 
Steward  of  this  nation ;  Albertus,  or  Aubrey  the  Clerk,  and  the 
Countess  Judith,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lambert  de  Lens,  and 
Maud,  Countess  of  Albermarle,  sister  to  the  Conqueror's  wife; 
Judith  married  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Huntingdon, 
and  Northampton,  who  was  executed  for  rebellion  against  the  King. 
The  King  gave  also  to  others  divers  estates  in  Eoteland. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Eutlandshire  was  a  county  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  John,  Isabel, 
his  new  Queen,  had  at  her  coronation  assigned  her  in  Parliament 
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for  her  dowry  among  other  lands,  ''  Com.  Eoteland  et  villam  de 
Eockingham"  (Eot.  Cart.  17  Johan.  pars  2,  m.  3.  r.  29),  and  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  aforesaid  King,  Eobert  de  Braibroc,  as  Custos, 
did  account  for  the  profits  of  this  county  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
Custos  can  signify  nothing  but  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was 
and  still  is  as  a  guard,  and  his  office  is  implied  in  his  name.  Sheriff, 
which  signifies  keeper  of  a  county  (Eot.  Pip.) — Camden's  Britan. 
Roteland. 

Fuller,  in  writing  about  the  Sheriffs  of  this  county,  says  :  "  And 
here  Eutland  conceiveth  it  to  sound  to  her  credit,  that  whereas 
other  shires  ten  times  bigger  than  this  (viz.,  Norfolk  and  SnffoUi) 
hath  but  one  Sheriff  betwixt  them ;  this  little  county  never  took 
hand  to  hold  with  a  j)artner,  but  had  always  an  entire  Sheriff  to 
itself." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  11. ,  it  appears  that  the  Crown  was 
possessed  of  the  Hundred  of  Martinsley,  Alstoe,  and  East  Himdred, 
all  which  that  monarch  granted  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  wife  of 
Piers  Gaveston,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  then  his  favourite,  and  to  be 
held  by  her  during  the  Eoyal  pleasure.  The  Hundred  of  Wrang- 
dyke  was  then  the  property  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  but  his  son  Thomas,  being  a  minor  at  his  father's  death, 
Edward  gave  this  estate  to  Hugh  Spencer,  the  elder,  another 
faA^ourite,  on  the  plea  of  its  being  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  to 
him  of  £6770.  During  these  transactions  the  Hundred  of  Okeham 
Soke  is  never  mentioned,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  then  formed 
a  part  of  Martinsley  Hundred. 

It  was  found  by  an  inquisition  taken  at  Okeham,  on  Tuesday 
next  before  the  feast  of  S.S.  Tiburtius  and  Valarian,  in  the  9 
Edward  II.,  before  Gilbert  Holme,  the  Sheriff  (or  Under-sheriff) 
of  Eutland,  that  there  were  at  that  time  in  this  county  four  hun- 
dreds, viz.  :  Martineslie,  Alnestowe,  Est  Hundred,  and  Wrang- 
dyke,  the  King  of  England  was  lord  of  the  three  first,  and  received 
the  profits  of  the  same,  which  profits  were  assigned  to  the  Lady 
Margaret  de  Gaveston,  Countess  of  Cornwall,  to  hold  during  the 
King's  pleasure.  Wrangdyke,  the  fourth  hundred,  was  found  to  be 
late  the  estate  of  Guy  de  Bellocampo,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was 
at  that  time  in  the  King's  hand  by  reason  of  the  non-age  of 
Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  earl,  in  which  hundred  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  had  his  liberty  in  the  Soke  of  Liddington,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  county  is  divided  into  five  hundreds  ;  Okeham 
Soke,  formerly  included  in  the  Hundred  of  Martinsley,  lies  on  the 
edge  of  Leicestershire,  and  contains  the  west  parts  of  the  shire, 
with  the  exception  of  Clipsham,  which  lies  northwards,  bordering 
Lincolnshire,  the  whole  Hundred  of  Alstoe  between.  In  this 
hundred  are  eight  villages  and  the  town  of  Okeham. 
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Alstoe  Hundred  takes  up  the  north,  parts  of  Rutlandshire  and 
borders  upon  part  of  Leicester  and  Lincoln  shires,  and  contains 
in  its  division  twelve  villages. 

East  Hundred,  as  its  name  imports,  occupies  the  east  limits 
of  the  county,  towards  Stamford,  and  has  thirteen  villages  in  its 
division. 

Wrangdjke,  or  Barrowden  Hundred,  takes  up  the  south  parts 
of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  by  the  river  Welland,  which  divides 
Rutland  from  Northamptonshire  (contains  fourteen  villages)  ;  and 
Martinsley  Hundred  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  containing 
twelve  parishes,  including  the  market  town  of  Uppingham. 

The  county  of  Rutland  is  situated  ahnost  in  the  centre  of  those 
astonishing  labours  of  the  Romans  in  England,  which  were  probably 
the  work  of  theu'  soldiers  stationed  here  in  times  of  peace  to  guard 
and  secure  those  conquests  which  in  war  they  had  gained  by  the 
enterprize  and  valour  of  their  armies.  I  mean  their  military  roads, 
which  passing  in  almost  all  the  directions  of  the  compass,  to  and 
from  the  opposite  seaports  of  the  kingdom,  secured  at  once  a  con- 
venient access  to  every  part  of  their  acquisitions,  and  when  necessity 
required,  accelerated  the  assembling  and  concentration  of  their 
armies  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  the  natives  ever  actively  alive  to 
free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  enemy.  These  roads 
were  constructed  with  great  skill  and  industry,  and  the  vestiges  of 
these  great  works  are  frequent  in  this  county,  and  afford  documents 
equally  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  historian.  The  four 
great  roads  were  named  "  Watlin  Street,  Foss,  Ikenield  Street,  and 
Ermyn  Street."  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  periods  when  these  roads  were  constructed ;  Stukeley  con- 
jectures that  Ermyn  Street  was  first  formed  in  the  reign  of  ISTero, 
while  Hartley  contends  that  most  of  the  mihtary  ways  in  Britain 
were  probably  laid  down  by  Agricola. 

The  principal  Roman  roads  in  this  county  now  traceable  are — 

The  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  called  Ermyn  Street,  where  it 
enters  ]S"orthamptonshire  at  Wansford  by  Southorp  Mill  to  Pilsgate, 
leaving  Burghley  on  the  left,  which  is  called  Burley  at  Ermynstone 
temp.  Henry  III.,  crosses  the  Welland  into  Lincolnshire  West,  on 
to  the  left  of  Uffington,  where  it  passes  by  an  ancient  stone,  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  called  Robin  Hood's 
Stone,  so  ancient,  that  it  is  called  the  stumped  stone  temp, 
Henry  III.,  and  at  Essendine  the  town  street  forms  a  part  of  the 
road,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Carlby  and  Grimsthorpe  Park,  &c. 

The  road  from  Aldborough  in  Suffolk  to  Chester,  when  it  enters 
Rutland  in  the  parish  of  Tinwell,  leaving  the  village  on  the  left, 
and  proceeds  to  Empingham,  where  it  crosses  the  great  road  to 
York,  leaving  Whitwell  to  the  left,  and  Exton  on  the  right,  passing 
Mount  Alstoe  to  the  right,  and  so  on  to  Ashwell,  leaving  the 
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village  to  the  right,  and  on  to  Whissendine,  where  it  enters  Leices- 
tershire, and  goes  on  to  Burton  Lazars  and  Melton  Mowbray, 
Kirkby  Bellars  and  Eagdale,  and  afterwards  crosses  the  Fossway 
into  l!^ottinghamshire. 

The  road  from  Cardigan  Bay  to  Lynn. 

The  road  from  Wareham  in  Dorsetshire,  to  the  sea  at  Grimsby 
in  Lincolnshire. 

The  road  from  London  to  York,  which  enters  the  county  on 
the  east  side  of  Ketton  from  Collyweston,  and  proceeds  to  Wichley, 
east  end  of  Empingham  to  Home  Lane  Corner. 

Numerous  discoveries  of  Eoman  remains  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time  in  this  county,  and  I  may  name  especially  those  found 
at  Market  Overton,  where  there  is  a  Eoman  camp,  the  parish  church 
being  within  its  boundary.  The  articles  found  consisted  of  beautiful 
fragments  of  Samian  ware,  a  hand  mill,  iron  clamps,  steelyard, 
knife,  short  sword,  stylus,  bone  j)ins,  bodkin,  fibulae,  &c.,  and 
several  hundred  Eoman  coins,  dating  from  Claudius  (a.d.  54)  to 
Gratian,  about  the  year  383.  Stukely  says  that  Eoman  coins  are 
found  at  Thistleton,  near  Post  Witham,  and  at  Market  Overton. 
There  is  a  place  between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  by  way  of  Home 
Lane,  called  the  Holmes,  where  they  find  quantities  of  Eoman 
coins,  and  when  I  visited  the  old  churchyard  at  Home,  the  tenant 
of  the  farm-house  hard  by  exhibited  the  portion  of  a  large  amphora 
which  had  been  lately  dug  up,  and  near  the  same  spot  was  dis- 
covered fourteen  stone  coffins,  about  six  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  the 
place  being,  I  should  suppose,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  burial  ground 
at  Home.  Lord  Gainsborough  and  myself  found  a  few  ancient 
tiles  of  a  common  sort,  which  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Home.  There  is,  I  am  told,  a 
Eoman  camp  at  Caldecote,  where  the  church  is  within  its  boundary, 
as  at  Market  Overton. 

The  county  of  Eutland,  besides  being  the  smallest  in  England, 
has  in  proportion  to  its  size  fewer  monastic  establishments  in  it 
than  any  county  in  England,  and  that,  considering  its  fertility,  is 
rather  surprising.  Fuller  makes  this  observation,  "  How  it  will 
appear  to  the  reader  I  know  not,  but  it  is  wonderful  in  my  appre- 
hension, that  this  county,  so  pleasant,  so  fruitful,  almost  in  the 
middle  of  England,  had  not  an  absolute  or  entire  abbey-house 
therein  :  producing  only  two  small  appurtenances  (of  inconsiderable 
value)  to  convents  in  other  counties,  viz.,  Oakham  (under  the 
custody  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Anne,  by  Coventry)  and  Brooke."  The 
first-named  establishment  was  that  at  Oakham,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Anne,  about  the  year  1390,  in  the 
reign  of  Eichard  11. ,  from  which  King,  William  Dalby,  of  Oakham, 
merchant,  received  a  license  to  build  and  endow  "  an  hospital  for 
two  chaplaines,  and  twelve  poore  men,"  and  he  settled  upon  the 
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hospital  one  messuage  and  two  acres  of  land  in  Oakham;  the  license 
of  the  King  permitted  him  to  assign  the  advowson,  patronage,  and 
collation  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Carthusians  of  St.  Anne,  in 
Coventry,  founded  by  the  King.  This  license  also  ordered  the 
prior  and  convent  to  give  and  assign  out  of  their  possessions,  the 
annual  rent  of  £40  to  the  warden  of  the  hospital,  for  the  suj)port 
of  the  foundation  for  ever.  The  hospital  at  Oakham  was  valued 
in  the  26th  year  of  Henry  YIII.  at  £12  12s.  lid.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  charity  is  of  an  older  foundation  than  is 
thought,  for  it  appears  so  in  the  "  Calendariam  InquisUionum  ad 
quod  Damnum'^  taken  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  has 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  William  Dalby  de  Okeham  et  aliis  dederunt  custodi  hospitalis 
Sci  John's  ibm  unum  messuagium,  unum  toftum,  &c.,  in  auxiliis 
sustentacois  sue  et  unius  capellani,  et  duodecim  pauperium,"  &c.,  so 
that  the  licence  in  Richard's  reign  was  only  an  extension  of  an  older 
establishment. 

Roger  Flore  received  a  license  from  Henry  V.  to  make  several 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  former  statutes,  but  he  carries  the 
foundation  no  further  than  the  date  of  the  license  of  King  Richard's 
reign,  and  describes  the  hospital  as  being  situated  in  a  place  called 
Chamberlain's  Croft. 

The  other  religious  foundation  was  that  of  Brook  Priory. 
Brook  was  formerly  part  of  the  forest  of  Leighfield,  and  was-  then 
written  Broc.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  hamlet  of  Oakham  at  the 
TsTorman  Survey,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  "Wakelin  de  Ferrers, 
Baron  of  Okeham  (temp.  Henry  II).  "  Near  Oakham,"  says  Leland, 
"was  situated  a  small  priory,  yet  the  only  monastery  of  either  sex  in 
this  county.  They  were  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine."  It 
contained  only  a  prior  and  two  canons. 

In  the  28th  Henry  VIII.  according  to  Tanner,  this  Priory  was 
valued  at  £40.  Speed  says,  £43  13s.  4d.  Roger  Horwell  was 
prior  at  the  dissolution,  and  had  ten  pounds  assigned  him  out  of 
the  revenues.  The  priory  and  lands  were  granted  to  Anthony  Cope, 
Esq.,  who  sold  them  to  Andrew  Noel,  of  Dalby,  in  Leicestershire, 
Esq.,  from  whom  they  descended  to  the  j)resent  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  my  very  worthy  excellent  friend,  Charles  Noel  Noel, 
Earl  of  Gainsborough.  In  the  9th  Edward  11.  the  Prior  of  Kenil- 
worth  was  Lord  of  Brook. 

About  the  year  1584,  Robert  Johnson,  Rector  of  N.  Luffenham 
and  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  by  his  charitable  collections,  and 
more  especially  out  of  certain  concealed  lands  which  he  begged  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  this  purpose,  built  and  endowed  the  two 
Hospitals  and  the  two  Schools  of  Oakham  and  Uppingham,  and  he 
left  statutes  and  ordinances  for  and  concerning  the  ordering,  govern- 
ing, and  maintaining  of  the  same. 
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In  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eutland,  we  find  that  the  county 
was  always  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  part  of 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  until  1541,  at  which  time,  upon  the  erection 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Peterborough,  the  Archdeaconry  was  given  to 
that  See.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1371,  there  were  but  forty- 
four  parishes  in  the  county,  and  the  whole  assessed  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Act  granted  for  the  Erench  wars,  in  the  sum  of  £255  41s., 
being  equal  to  £5  16s.  each.  At  present  there  are  forty-nine 
churches  or  parochial  chapels,  consisting  of  thirty-one  rectories, 
twelve  vicarages,  and  six  chapels.  Twelve  of  these  parishes  are 
impropriate.  Empingham,  Ketton-cum-Tixover,  and  Lyddington- 
oimi-Caldecote,  form  three  prebends  of  peculiar  jurisdiction,  and 
exempt  from  the  Ordinary. 

Many  of  the  churches  of  this  shire  are  really  beautiful. 
Oakham  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  with  an  elegant  towfer  and 
spire — Tickencote  church,  the  venerable  interior  of  which  is  an 
unmutilated  and  genuine  specimen  of  the  most  florid  Norman  style 
of  architecture — Exton,  which  is  considered  as  the  handsomest 
village  church  in  the  county,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  being 
square,  with  turrets  at  the  corners,  ornamented  with  pinnacles ;  and 
an  octagonal  tower,  embattled,  rises  from  this,  from  whence  springs 
a  lofty  taper  spire,  lighted  at  intervals  by  open  windows,  the  whole 
chastely  Gothic — Ketton,  a  beautiful  church,  and  others  each 
interesting  of  its  kind- — Wyssendine,  Empingham,  Essendine, 
Stretton,  Cottesmore,  Seaton,  Lyddington,  &c.,  and  more  especially 
the  beautifully  restored  church  at  Uppingham,  which  does  the 
highest  credit  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  completion. 

List  of  Gentry  of  Rutlandshire  returned  by  the  Commissioners  in 
the  12th  year  of  Henry  VI. : — 

Thomas  Grenham  and  William  Beaufo,  Knights  of  the  Shire ; 
John  Basinges,  of  Empingham,  Knight ;  John  Colepepper,  of  Exton, 
and  Henry  Plessington,  of  Burley,  Knights ;  John  Brown,  of  Tighe, 
Esq. ;  John  Plesington,  of  Wissendine,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Flore,  of 
Oakham,  Esq. ;  Francis  Clerk,  of  Stoke  Dry,  Esq. ;  John  Chycelden, 
of  Braunston,  Esq. ;  John  Sapcott,  of  Ketton,  Merchant ;  John 
Clerk,  of  Wissenden,  Merchant ;  Robert  Whit  well,  of  Ketton,  Gent. ; 
Wm.  Lewes,  of  Oakham,  Gent. ;  John  Brigge,  of  ditto,  ditto  ;  James 
and  John  Palmer,  of  North  Lufifenham;  William  Sheffield,  of 
Lenton,  Gent. ;  Robert  Soussex,  of  Market  Overton,  Gent. ;  John 
Yowe,  of  Whitwell,  Gent. ;  WilHam  Pochon,  of  Wissendine,  Gent. ; 
WiUiam  Swaffield,  of  Braunston,  Gent.  ;  Henry  Breton,  of  Ketton, 
Gent. ;  William  Uffington,  of  Pilton,  Gent. ;  Thomas  Luffenham, 
of  Wing,  Gent. ;  Robert  Bro^vne,  of  Wodehead,  Gent. ;  Robert 
Davis,  of  Tickencote,  Gent. 

VOL.  XI.,  PT.  II.  L 
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In  the  22nd  year  of  James  I.  the  foUoiving  Gentry  possessed  x>ro2oerty 
in  the  county : — 

Edward  Lord  I^oel,  Sir  Edward  Harrington,  Bart.,  Sir  Wm. 
Biilstrode,  Sir  Gni  Palmes,  Sir  Henry  Mynn,  Sir  Thos.  Mackworth, 
Richard  Halford  and  Abraham  Johnson,  Esqs.,  Edward  Cheseldine, 
Thomas  Haslewood,  of  Belton ;  Edward  Harbottle,  of  Egleton ; 
Andrew  Burton,  of  Oakham ;  Paul  Croke,  of  Cottesmore ;  Sir 
Richard  Coney,  of  Whissendine,  Knight ;  Sir  Francis  Bodenham, 
of  Ryhall ;  John  Wingfield,  of  Tickencote ;  Rowland  Corbett,  of 
Manton  ;  Robert  Sheilde,  of  Winge,  Esq. ;  Sir  Francis  Browne,  of 
Liddington,  Knight ;  Roger  Palmer,  of  Barrowden,  Gent. ;  Sir 
Anthony  Colly,  of  Glaston,  Knight ;  Dymock  Overton,  of  JMorcott, 
Gent. ;  James  Digby,  of  Luffenham,  Esq. ;  John  Basset,  ditto,  ditto  ; 
Edward  Wymark,  Gent. ;  Lyon  Falkner,  Esq.,  and  Everard  Falkner, 
Gent.,  of  Uppingham;  Lawrence  Farmer,  Gent.,  Edward  Palmer, 
Gent.,  both  of  Uppingham. 

In  1722,  there  was  a  contested  election  for  the  shire  of  Rutland, 
the  candidates  being  Lord  Finch,  Sir  Thomas  Mackworth,  and  Mr. 
Sherard.  Mackworth  and  Finch  were  returned.  The  resident 
freeholders  at  Uppingham  were — George  BrusMeld,  Abraham  Cant, 
Lyon  Falkner,  John  Freeman,  Edward  Hawley,  Thomas  Medlecott, 
John  Merriman,  Thomas  Paddy,  Henry  Pepper,  Mark  Royce, 
Wm.  Standish,  clerk,  and  William  Wade. 

The  town  of  Uppingham,  so  called,  according  to  Camden,  from 
the  height  of  its  situation,  is  in  Martinsley  Hundred.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  but  was  probably  one  of  the  seven 
hamlets  included  in  Ridlington  Cherchesoch.  Peter  de  Montfort 
gave  the  manor  of  Uppingham  to  William,  his  second  son,  about 
50  Henry  III.  Guy  de  Montfort,  a  descendant  from  the  above  said 
Peter,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  we  find  by 
an  inquisition  held  at  Uppingham,  before  Robert  Haldenby,  Esq., 
on  the  9th  June,  2  Henry  lY.,  that  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Warwick, 
held  at  his  death  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  the  manors 
of  Berghdon  and  Gretham,  and  the  Hundred  of  Wrangdyke,  by 
virtue  of  a  fine,  18  Edward  III.,  between  Thomas  de  Bellocampo, 
then  Earl  of  Warwick,  plaintiff,  and  John  de  Melbourne  and  Roger 
de  Ledebury,  clerks,  deforcients,  that  Thomas  the  said  Earl,  held  at 
his  death  the  manor  of  Preston  and  Uppingham,  cum  pertin  :  by 
fine  anno-  35  Edward  III.,  by  license  of  the  King,  and  that 
Richard  II.,  late  King  of  England,  granted  to  the  said  late  Earl  for 
his  good  services  that  his  executors  should  enjoy  all  the  profits  of 
the  premises  for  one  year  after  his  decease. 

It  appears  from  an  inquisition,  held  at  Uppingham  in  the  18th 
year  of  Henry  VI.,  before  Robert  Isham,  Esq.,  that  Richard  de 
Bellocampo,  Earl  of  Warwick,  held  on  the  day  of  liis  death,  the 
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Hundred  of  Wrandyke,  which  was  held  of  the  King  by  100th  part 
of  a  knight's  fee,  and  was  worth  per  annum  10  marks  ;  that  he 
also  held  the  manors  of  Preston  and  Uppingham  by  fine  levied 
35  Edward  III.,  before  Robert  de  Thorp. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Warwick,  succeeded  and  held  the  manors  of 
Uppingham  and  Preston,  which  were  then  valued  at  £20  a  year. 
It  appears  by  the  inquisition  that  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age 
upon  the  death  of  his  father. 

By  another  inquisition,  held  at  Uppingham  16th  November, 
25  Henry  VL,  before  Henry  Steward,  Esq.,  it  appears  that  Henry, 
Duke  of  Warmck,  held  on  the  day  he  died,  as  of  fee  to  him  and 
his  heirs  of  his  body  issuing  the  site  of  manor  of  Essyngden,  with 
the  water-mill,  lands,  and  meadows,  &c.,  in  county  Rutland,  parcel 
of  said  manor  by  virtue  of  a  grant  by  Hugh  de  Calt  and  William 
de  Castleford  to  Edward  le  Despencer  and  Anne  his  -^ife,  by 
charter  dated  12  Edward  III.  to  Edward  and  Anne,  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies, — that  the  manor  of  Essyngden  was  held  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  of  his  castle  of  Oakham,  by  knight's  fee, 
and  that  the  premises  were  worth  40s.  per  annum,  recites  the  fine 
of  the  Hundred  of  Wrangdyke,  18  Edward  III.,  and  the  manors  of 
Preston  and  Uppingham — the  Duke  died  11th  June  last,  and  that 
Anne,  now  Countess  of  Warwick,  is  his  daughter  heir,  and  was 
two  years  of  age  and  upwards  on  the  feast  of  St.  Valentine's  last. 
By  another  inquisition,  held  29  Henry  VI. ,  it  appears  that  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Warwick,  died  3rd  June  then 
last,  and  that  Anne,  Countess  of  Warwick,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Nevyle,  then  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  her  cousin  and  heir,  and  that 
Anne,  the  then  Countess,  was  21  years  of  age,  et  amplius.  Richard 
Nevyle  being  killed  at  Barnet,  11  Edward  IV.,  fighting  on  the 
Lancasterian  side,  the  Countess  was  deprived  of  all  her  vast  inheri- 
tance by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  her  estates  were  settled  on  her  two 
daughters,  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  and  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
A  new  Act  of  Parliament,  however,  restored  her  to  her  rights, 
and  eventually  she,  by  her  deed,  bearing  date  13th  December, 
3  Henry  VII.,  conveyed  all  her  projDcrty  in  this  county  to  the 
King,  and  on  the  issue  male  of  his  body.  King  Henry  VII. 
granted  the  stewardship  of  the  lordship  of  Uppingham,  Preston, 
Barrowden,  Essendine,  and  Gretham,  to  Simon  Digby,  second  son 
of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Pilton. 

In  the  third  year  of  Edward  VL,  the  manor  of  Preston  and 
Uppingham  was  granted  to  his  sister,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  afterwards  that  Queen  granted  the  manors  to  the  then  Earl  of 
Exeter,  from  which  family  it  went  in  marriage  to  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  who  married  Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  William,  Earl 
of  Exeter.  The  manors  of  Preston  and  Uppingham  were  then 
bought  by  Edward  Fawkener,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  citizen  and  mercer  of 
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London,  in  whicli  family  they  remained  some  time,  and  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Noel  family,  the  representative  of 
which  family  is  now  the  lord  of  the  manors  of  Uppingham  and 
Preston. 

The  county  of  Eutland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  beautiful, 
especially  where  it  is  well-timbered,  being  much  diversified  by  small 
and  gently  rising  hills,  running  east  and  west,  with  valleys  of  about 
half-a-mile  in  width  intersecting  them,  so  that  in  travelling  through 
it  there  are  fresh  views  at  the  distance  of  every  three  or  four  miles, 
causing  its  appearance  to  be  very  lively.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
its  principal  vale  of  Catmose  is  in  the  centre  of  this  shire,  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  valley,  perhaps  from  Coet  Maes,  which  signify  in  British, 
a  woody  plain.*  On  the  north  side  of  this  vale,  the  ground  rises 
when  we  again  meet  with  a  dead  flat,  extending  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  forming  a  kind  of  table  land,  looking  over  upon 
the  fertile  and  well-wooded  plains  of  Leicestershire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  Lincolnshire.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  more 
diversified ;  the  southern  district  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  one 
very  extensive  valley  stretching  into  Northamptonshire,  while  the 
western  borders,  the  remains  of  the  Old  Forest  of  Lichfield,  are  well- 
wooded,  and  sinks  in  the  distance  into  the  Leicestershire  plains. 

The  only  two  rivers  of  note  in  this  county  are  the  Guash  and 
"Welland.  The  former,  shortened  into  Wash,  crosses  the  county 
.from  west  to  east,  nearly  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  in 
general  with  a  pretty  full  stream. 

Leland  says,  *'  Washe  river  riseth  in  Leycestershire,  and  cometh 
by  Greatham  into  Eutlandshire — the  hole  course  from  the  hedde  of 
it  a  little  byneth  "Wasche  Bridge,  where  it  goeth  into  Weland  river, 
a  little  benethe  Staunford  town,  is  an  xviii  or  xx  miles.  The  common 
saying  is  ther,  that  Wash  and  Wiland  shall  drown  al  Holande," 
alluding  to  Holland  in  Lincolnshire. —  Vide  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen^ 
Book  ix.,  canto  xi.  35.  Another  general  stream  The  Chater,  crosses 
the  county  some  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Guash ;  the  Little 
Eye  (anciently  Lytelee),  is  the  boundary  between  the  south-west 
district  of  Rutland  and  Leicestershire,  and  there  is  another  which 
has  almost  lost  its  name,  that  runs  from  the  Vale  of  Catmose  through 
Exton  Park  into  the  Guash  above  Empiugham,  and  called  Cottesmore, 
perhaps  from  the  vale  in  which  it  rises. 

The  Welland  may  indeed  be  justly  considered  as  a  river  be- 
longing to  Rutlandshire,  though  it  serves  principally  as  its  boundary 
from  Northamptonshire.  It  takes  its  rise  at  Sibertoft  or  Naseby  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  touches  first  upon  Rutland  in  the  parish  of 
Caldecote,  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  meandering  course  towards 
the  east,  and  running  past  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  crosses  the 
Fens  of  that  county,  where  it  falls  into  the  Fossdyke.     Peck,  in  his 

*  Camden. 
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annals  of  Stamford,  tells  us  that  Weallan  in  Saxon  signifies 
"  furere,"  to  boil,  rage,  bubble  ;  and  Wealland  is  the  participle,  a 
name  well  agreeing  with  the  nature  of  a  sharp  stream,  ^'Fluctiis 
rapidus.''  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  small  size  of  this 
county,  it  has  always  been  considered  a  valuable  one,  and  Drayton 
in  his  Poli-Olhion,  particularly  addresses  it  with  reference  to  its 
superiority  over,  or  at  least  its  equality  with,  any  other  county  in 
England. 

* '  Love  not  thyself  the  less,  although  the  least  thou  art, 
What  thou  in  gi'eatness  want'st,  wise  Nature  doth  impart 
In  goodness  of  thy  soil :  and  more  dehcious  mould, 
Surveying  all  this  isle,  the  sun  did  ne'er  behold. 
Bring  forth  that  British  vale,  and  be  it  ne'er  so  rare, 
But  Catmus  with  that  vale  for  richness  may  compare. 
What  forest-nymph  is  found,  how  brave  soe'er  she  be, 
But  Lyfield  shews  herself  as  brave  a  nymph  as  she  ? 
What  river  ever  rose  from  bank  or  swelling  hill, 
Than  Rutland's  wandering  Wash,  a  delicater  rill  ? 
Small  shire  that  can'st  produce  to  thy  proportion  good. 
One  vale  of  special  name,  one  forest,  and  one  flood  ! 
Oh  !  Catmus,  thou  fair  vale  !  come  on  in  grass  and  corn, 
That  Beaver  ne'er  be  said  thy  sisterhood  to  scorn, 
And  let  thy  Ocham  boast  to  have  no  little  grace. 
That  her  the  pleased  Fates  did  in  thy  bosom  place  ! 
And  Lyfield,  as  thou  art  a  forest,  hve  so  free 
That  ev'ry  forest-nymph  may  praise  the  sports  in  thee  ; 
And  down  to  Welland's  com-se,  oh !  Wash,  run  ever  clear, 
To  honour,  and  to  be  much  honour 'd  by  this  shire." 

I  will  conclude  this  Paper  with  Fuller's  Farewell  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Eutlandshire  : — 

"  Let  them  not  complain  that  they  are  pinned  up  within  the 
confines  of  a  narrow  county,  seeing  the  goodness  thereof  equals 
any  shire  in  England  for  fertility  of  ground ;  but  rather  let  them 
thank  God,  Who  hath  cast  their  lot  in  so  pleasant  a  place,  giving 
them  a  goodly  heritage." 
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Tlie  Secular  History  of  Luttenoorth. — By  James  Thompson,  Esq. 

No  history  tells  us  when  this  town  began  to  exist.  All  that  can 
be  ascertained  concerning  the  matters,  is  inferred  from  the  general 
history  of  the  times  in  which  the  place  originated.  It  is  known, 
for  example,  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  Angles — a  people  who 
came  over  to  this  island  from  the  coast  near  the  north  of  the  Elbe, 
and  who  were  of  Teutonic  origin — settled  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  and  extended  their  power  over  Cambridgeshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire, and  thence  over  Leicestershire  and  other  districts,  until 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Wales.  At  this  time  no  counties  were 
known,  but  the  Anglian  authority  was  established  over  the  tracts 
of  country  subsequently  designated  counties.  The  settlers  took 
possession  of  the  land,  which  their  chiefs  divided  among  themselves 
by  lots.  Each  chief,  on  taking  his  share,  placed  his  dwelling  upon 
it,  occupied  it  with  his  household  and  followers,  marked  out  his 
allotment  by  boundaries,  and  often  gave  it  his  own  personal  name, 
or  that  of  his  race  or  family.  The  habitation  of  the  settler  con- 
sisted of  a  building  or  buildings,  one  storey  high,  built  of  mud  and 
timber,  round  an  area  enclosed  by  a  moat  and  rampart,  provided 
for  security  and  defence.  The  most  of  these  places,  the  designation 
tun  or  town,  worth,  hij,  thorpe,  or  liam  was  given  in  a  final  syllable 
— signifying  an  enclosure  or  settlement,  or  a  smaller  place,  as  a 
thorpe  or  hamlet — and  to  this  last  syllable  was  usually  prefixed 
another,  expressive  of  some  distinctive  peculiarity,  some  personal  or 
family  name,  or  some  accidental  circumstance.  Thus  we  have  in 
Leicestershire — Carlton,  the  town  Charles ;  Kilworth,  Kibworth, 
and  Bosworth ;  Kirkby,  the  habitation  where  a  "  kirk"  or  church 
was  standing  when  the  place  received  its  enduring  name  ;  Countes- 
thorpe,  the  thorpe  of  a  countess  living  in  Saxon  times  ;  and  many 
others. 

Lutterworth  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  "  worth'* 
or  enclosure  of  some  Anglian  settler  named  "  Lutter."  That  Lutter 
was  known  to  the  early  Germans  as  a  pre-name  is  evidenced  by 
the  existence  of  places  similarly  named  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
called  Lutterberg  and  Lutter. 

The  situation  of  Lutterworth,  close  to  the  ancient  highway 
through  England,  called  the  Watling  Street,  formed  long  before 
the  Angles  were  known  in  our  island — close  to  a  stream  of  water — 
and  occupying  a  pleasant  slope,  was  inviting  to  an  adventurer,  half 
military  and  half  agricultural,  such  as  Lutter  was  undoubtedly; 
and  therefore  he  would  make  it  his  fixed  abode,  and  it  would 
become  his  freehold,  descendible  to  his  family.  But  his  history 
and  theirs  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  In  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  the  age,  however,  it  may  be  reasonably  stated  that 
either  the  first  settler,  or  one  of  his  descendants,  built  a  structure  of 
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wood,  covered  with  thatch,  for  a  priest  to  say  prayers  in,  and  gave 
the  said  priest  a  patch  of  land  to  live  upon,  somewhere  in  the  seventh 
century. 

All  this  time  the  country  around  remained  in  forest,  heath,  and 
waste ;  there  being  only  a  small  portion  cleared  and  under  cultiva- 
tion. Leicester  was  now  a  ruined  Eoman  station,  with  a  heap  of 
falling  structures  lying  within  its  walls,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
region  around  were  the  remains  of  a  Eoman  villa,  standing  as  left 
deserted  by  its  former  proprietors.  There  were  no  roads  except  the 
few  left  by  the  Eomans,  and  outside  the  town-lands,  the  country  was 
unappropriated.  The  Saxon  thanes  who  tilled  the  soil  at  Lutter- 
worth, one  after  another,  lived  just  such  a  life  as  English  farmers 
did  in  sequestered  villages,  before  the  railways  disturbed  their 
monotonous  tranquillity,  and  the  regularly-recurring  labours  of  the 
season.  For,  after  all,  country  hfe  was  for  centuries  very  much 
the  same  everywhere.  Men  were  occasionally  called  away  from 
the  fields  to  put  on  their  helmets,  and  to  carry  sword  and  lance 
and  shield  in  bloody  battle.  The  lords  of  the  manor  lived  in  their 
moated  and  stockaded  enclosures  like  stout,  hearty  yeomen,  among 
their  serfs  and  cattle  ;  and  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  and  its  daily 
and  weekly  services,  perhaps  roused  them  periodically  from  the 
stagnant  dulness  of  purely  field  labours  and  pursuits. 

The  grand  event  of  all  England,  which  turned  the  current  of 
all  its  subsequent  history  into  new  and  strange  channels,  was  the 
conquest  by  the  Normans.  The  Lutterworth  people  had  often 
heard  of  the  Danes,  and  seen  the  ferocious,  red-haired  visages  of 
those  burly  men,  and  had  encountered  their  battle-axes,  and  dreaded 
their  sudden  inroads  with  torch  and  brand;  but  these  wild  marauders, 
in  comparison  mth  the  l!^ormans,  were  as  banditti  by  the  side  of 
regular  soldiers.  In  the  year  1066  the  great  battle  of  Hastings  took 
place,  and  Leicester  and  the  surrounding  district  were  subjugated 
by  the  invaders  two  or  three  years  later.  Among  those  who  came 
over  with  Wilham  the  Conqueror  were  a  multitude  of  adventurers 
by  profession,  all  the  outcasts  of  Western  Europe,  to  whom  good 
pay  and  the  plunder  of  England  was  promised  on  their  listing 
under  his  banner.  Every  tall  and  stout  man  who  would  serve  the 
leader  with  spear,  sword,  and  cross-bow,  was  told  he  would  make 
his  fortune,  if  he  joined  WiUiam  and  helped  him  to  obtain  a  victory 
over  the  English.  Crowds  came  by  all  roads,  from  far  and  near, 
from  the  north  and  the  south.  Some  arrived  from  the  province  of 
Maine,  and  from  Anjou,  from  Poitou  and  Brittany,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent.  The  English  proprietor  of  Lutterworth  was  dis- 
possessed of  his  estate  by  the  conquerors,  and  a  man  from  Brtitany 
put  in  liis  place.  This  was  Ealph  Wayer,  Guader,  or  de  Waer, 
who  had  lands  also  at  Stoughton  and  Welham,  with  other  pro- 
perty at  Thorpe  and  Misterton.     He  was  the  o^vner  of  the  castle 
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of  Guader  in  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  had  been  appointed 
Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the  Conqueror.  He  conspired 
against  his  master,  however,  and  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
country  in  an  expedition  against  the  Turks  at  Jerusalem ;  when 
his  possessions  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  so  that  when  Domesday 
Survey  was  taken  in  the  year  1086,  Maino  the  Breton  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  Lutterworth  in  his  stead.  ISTorman  clerks  (who  probably 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English)  set  down  in  their  account  that 
the  place  was  called  Lutresurde.  They  gave  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  are  translated  from  the  cramped  Latin  of  the  ancient 
document  : — 

"  Maino  the  Breton  holds  of  the  king  Lutresurde.  There  are 
thirteen  carucates  of  land.  Nine  ploughs  were  there.  In  the 
domain  are  three  ploughs  and  two  serfs  and  one  bondswoman ;  and 
six  villains,  with  seven  bordars,  and  twelve  sokemen,  have  four 
ploughs.  There  are  twelve  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth,  and  is 
worth,  seven  pounds." 

Kendered  into  modern  ideas,  aU  this  means  that  Maino  the 
Breton  had  a  tract  of  land  equivalent  to  1,500  or  1,600  acres. 
There  was  a  population  here  of  twenty-seven  males  ;  twelve  of  an 
inferior  class  of  landowners  called  sokemen,  living  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  foreign  lord  of  the  manor ;  seven  cottagers  holding 
small  allotments,  in  return  for  which  they  performed  menial  services 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  six  villains,  or  peasant  farmers,  holding 
by  a  mixed  tenure  not  clearly  defined ;  and  two  serfs,  who  were  at 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  their  lord,  their  hves  and  limbs  only  being 
under  legal  protection.  Besides  these,  there  was  one  bondswoman. 
On  comparison  with  the  number  of  sokemen  in  other  market  towns 
of  similar  position  in  the  present  day,  Lutterworth,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  seems  to  have  had  relatively  a  larger  proportion  than 
they ;  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  more  numerous  independent 
class  here  than  at  other  places.  Altogether,  assuming  the  twenty- 
seven  male  inhabitants  to  be  heads  of  families  consisting  of  five 
individuals,  there  would  be  a  population  of  135. 

Maino  the  Breton  was  followed  in  the  ownership  of  this  manor 
(if  an  ancient  charter  be  not  misread)  by  one  Hamo,  supposed  to  be 
his  son.  He  conveyed  the  town  to  Bertram  de  Verdun  in  a  docu- 
ment which  is  thus  rendered  into  English : — 

"  Hamo  the  son  of  Maino  to  all  his  Frenchmen  and  EngHshmen, 
as  weU  present  as  to  come,  health !  Know  ye  that  I  have  rendered 
and  granted  to  Bertram  Verdun  and  his  heirs,  Lutterworth,  with 
all  the  appurtenances,  by  hereditary  law,  to  be  held  of  me  and  my 
heirs,  by  one  knight's  fee.  And,  in  consideration  of  this,  Bertram 
has  given  to  me  thirteen  marks  of  silver,  and  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
greaves,  and  three  horses.     These  being  witnesses  :  Henry  the  son 
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of  M.,  Alan  his  brother,  and  M.  de  Verdun,  Eicalan  de  Verdun, 
William  IMansell,  and  Allan  son  of  Geoffrey,  and  Eoger  the  clerk." 

The  terms  of  this  ancient  charter  illustrate  the  usages  of  the 
time  shortly  after  the  Conquest.  The  holding  by  a  knight's  fee 
meant  that  Bertram  de  Verdun,  the  new  proprietor,  was  under  the 
obligation  of  finding  a  cavalry  soldier  for  forty  days  in  the  year, 
when  called  on  by  the  king ;  and  it  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  age  to  observe,  that  the  grantee  presented  the 
grantor  with  a  coat  of  mail,  with  greaves  or  armour  for  the  legs,  and 
with  three  horses,  in  addition  to  thirteen  marks  of  silver.  Such 
was  the  price  paid  for  the  manor. 

Bertram  de  Verdun  thus  became  connected  with  Lutterworth ; 
though  it  was  not  his  home.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  England,  whose  castie  was 
at  Alveton,  or  Aulton,  in  Staffordshire.  His  stronghold  stood  on 
a  crag  near  a  ravine,  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  modern  tourist  who 
visits  that  far-famed  spot  which  a  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  converted 
from  a  scene  of  barren  wildness  into  fairy  land.  Seven  himdred 
years  ago,  the  cliff  which  overhangs  the  path  of  the  modern  iron- 
way  at  Alton  was  crowned  by  the  lofty  towers  and  battlemented 
walls  of  de  Verdun's  fortress ;  just  as  the  robber  chieftain's  castle  on 
the  Ehine  now  projects  over  the  swelling  waters  of  that  "  exultant 
and  abounding "  river.  Here,  generation  after  generation,  the  de 
Verduns,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Lutterworth,  lived  in  feudal 
grandeur ;  only  knowing  this  town  by  an  occasional  visit,  or  through 
the  reports  of  their  stewards,  who  j)resided  in  their  courts  and 
received  their  rents  and  the  service  due  from  the  tenants. 

Into  the  personal  history  of  each  lord  of  the  manor  in  succession, 
it  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  our  narrative  to  enter.  A  recital 
of  their  names  and  a  few  facts  connected  with  each  of  them  may, 
however,  be  desirable.  On  his  decease,  Bertram  de  Verdun  was 
succeeded  in  the  year  1139  by  his  son,  K'orman,  who  paid  100s.  to 
King  Stephen  for  the  transfer  to  him  of  his  father's  possessions  in 
Leicestershire.  He  seems  to  have  been  long-lived,  as  he  held  the 
estates  until  the  year  1192.  Probably  he  was  very  young  on  suc- 
ceeding to  his  inheritance.  After  Gorman  de  Verdun  followed 
another  Bertram,  who  was  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Leicester  and 
Warwick  for  several  years.  He  was  twice  married  ;  his  second  wife 
being  Eoesia — a  lady  who  has  left  her  name  behind  her  lastingly 
identified  with  this  county,  as  foundress  of  the  nunnery  of  Gracedieu 
and  (jointly  with  her  son)  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  near  this 
town.  Her  effigy,  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived,  was  placed  over  her  last  remains  in  the  church  at  Gracedieu, 
but  subsequently  removed  to  Belton,  where  it  still  remains.  It  will 
enable  the  modern  visitor  to  realize  the  appearance  of  this  devout 
lady,  as  she  was  when  she  walked  among  her  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours. 

VOL.  XL,    PT.  IL  M 
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Bertram  de  Verdun,  lier  husband,  only  lield  the  family  property 
for  tliree  years,  tliis  is,  from  1192  to  1195,  having  probably  succeeded 
to  it  late  in  life.  By  his  wife,  Roesia,  he  had  two  sons  — Thomas 
and  Nicholas.  Thomas  held  his  father's  position  only  four  years, 
and  was  followed  by  his  brother,  Nicholas,  who  in  1199  was  the 
head  of  his  house.  Roesia  de  Verdun  endured  a  long  widowhood, 
of  which  the  latter  part  was  probably  passed  in  religious  seclusion, 
and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  her  foundation  of  the 
institutions  we  have  named,  in  which  work  she  associated  her  son, 
Nicholas,  with  herself.  The  hospital  was  built  on  a  piece  of  land 
adjoining  to  land  in  Misterton,  called  the  Warren.  It  was  intended 
to  provide  a  home  for  one  priest  and  six  poor  men,  and  to  keep 
hospitality  for  poor  wayfarers — a  mediseval  refuge  for  the  destitute. 

Nicholas  de  Verdun  held  the  manor  (with  a  short  interval  of 
dispossession,  on  his  joining  the  insurgent  barons  in  1216)  until  the 
year  1230.  While  he  was  lord  of  the  manor  the  king  made  him 
a  grant  of  a  market  for  Lutterworth  in  1214.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  named  after  her  grandmother,  Roesia. 
At  this  date,  the  wealthy  heiresses  of  estates  held  under  the  crown 
had  no  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  husbands.  Like 
members  of  the  royal  family  at  the  present  time,  they  were  dis- 
posed of  in  marriage  for  State  reasons.  By  the  command  of  Henry 
III.,  then,  the  hand  of  Roesia  de  Verdun  was  given  to  Theobald  le 
Butiller.  Her  exceptional  position  enabled  her,  after  marriage,  to 
retain  the  name  and  arms  of  her  ancestors ;  and  her  descendants 
accordingly  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Butiller,  but  of  de  Verdun. 
She  died  in  1247,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  John,  who  re- 
mained lord  of  the  manor  until  1273,  when  his  brother  Theobald, 
aged  twenty-two,  followed  in  the  line  of  inheritance. 

At  this  period  an  Inquisition — a  State  enquiry — was  made  into 
the  state  of  the  manor  of  Lutterworth,  which  revealed  some  inter- 
esting particulars.     The  officers  of  the  Crown  thus  reported  : — 

"  Lutterworth  is  of  the  fee  of  A^erdun  ;  and  Theobald  de  Verdun 
holds  the  same  town,  with  its  members,  by  one  knight's  fee,  from 
the  king ;  and  the  same  Theobald  returns  yearly  for  the  custody  of 
the  Castle  of  Northampton,  10s.  The  same  Theobald  has  in  domain 
three  virgates  of  land  and  a  half  and  one  water  mill.  The  same  has 
in  villainage  forty  virgates  of  land  Avhich  thirty-six  serfs  hold.  The 
same  has  in  free  tenure  sixteen  virgates  of  land,  which  six  free 
tenants  hold.  The  prior  of  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem  holds  in 
the  same  five  virgates  of  land  in  perpetual  alms ;  by  what  warrant 
is  not  known.  Twenty-five  burgesses  [burr/enses  in  the  original]  hold 
forty-three  burgages  in  the  same.  William  de  Walcote  holds  one 
toft,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  for  the  term  of  life  of  Eleanor 
de  Verdun.  And  the  said  Theobald  has  six  virgates,  warren  in  the 
fields,  and  a  market  and  fairs.  And  the  aforesaid  tenants  do  not 
jDay  scutage.  And  he  [Theobald]  has  royal  and  other  liberties  afore- 
said, by  what  warrant  is  unkno-WTi.     They  are  quit  of  suits  of  the 
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county  and  the  Imndred  for  three  palfrey  marks  per  annum,  and 
there  are  seven  vh-gates  of  land  of  the  same  fee  in  the  tenure  of 
the  Hospital  of  Lutterworth,  given  by  Nicholas  de  Verdim  and 
Koesia  de  Yerdun." 

From  this  return  we  ascertain  much  information  respecting  the 
land  and  the  inhabitants.  The  virgate  of  land  is  an  indefinite 
quantity,  but  in  parts  of  this  county  it  is  j^ro^ed  to  have  meant 
15  acres.  At  this  estimation,  Theobald  de  Verdun  had  in  domain 
— in  his  own  hands — 52  acres,  and  another  plot  of  90  acres  in 
another  direction,  in  the  same  position;  the  two  farms,  perhaps, 
cultivated  by  his  own  resident  steward.  Uesides  these,  he  had  600 
acres,  worked  by  36  serfs,  and  240  acres  in  the  hands  of  6 
free  tenants,  giving  40  acres  each.  The  prior  of  the  Hosj)ital  had 
apparently  75  acres  for  his  maintenance,  and  105  for  the  poor 
wayfarers.  But  there  were,  besides,  not  land-tenants,  25  burgesses 
holding  43  burgages,  which  were  small  plots  of  land  with  houses 
upon  them,  qualifying  the  tenants  to  be  burgesses.  As  there  was 
usually  a  burgess  for  every  burgage,  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  burgesses  had  sunk  from  43  to  25,  from  some  unrecorded 
cause  or  other.  These  burgesses  were  free  of  suits  of  the  county 
and  the  hundred ;  in  other  words,  they  were  not  compelled  to 
obtain  justice  in  the  County  Court  or  the  Hundred  Court,  as  they 
had  their  own  independent  town  court.  Hence  Lutterworth  was  at 
this  time — six  hundered  years  since — a  borough  in  its  simplest 
form  ;  and,  as  we  have  heard,  had  its  market  and  fairs.  It  contained 
within  itself,  indeed,  the  germ  of  a  separate  municipality,  and  had 
an  individual  existence  accordingly. 

At  this  date  the  population  was  composed  of  36  serfs,  25  bur- 
gesses, and  6  free  tenants,  with  other  men  not  specially  designated ; 
these,  with  their  wives  and  families,  making  a  total  of  j)robably 
350  persons.  In  this  small  community  the  servile  popidation  was 
larger  than  the  free  classes.  Living  on  the  two  sides  of  the  main 
street,  in  thatched  houses  and  mud  cottages,  their  lives  were  passed 
in  the  unvarying  round  of  humble  duty,  and  their  destiny  did  not 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  history.  There  were,  however,  great 
names  and  distinguished  2)ersons  once  associated  with  the  place — 
not  only  the  de  Yerduns,  but  another  house  still  more  lofty  in  its 
pretensions — the  Fieldings,  descendants  of  Hapsburgs,  and  directly 
connected  with  the  imperial  family  of  Germany.  Of  this  race,  the 
first  kno^vn  in  Eu gland  Avas  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Hapsburg,  who 
settled  in  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  his  son, 
Geoffrey,  married  j\fatilda  Colville ;  this  lady,  as  the  daughter  of 
Cecilia  de  Yerdun,  being  the  rei:)resentative  of  a  junior  branch  of 
the  family.  Her  father,  John  de  Colville,  married  a  second  wife, 
Joanna,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Fielding,  who  had  settled 
in  Lutterworth  before  the  arrival  of  the  other  Fieldings  in  England. 
This  lady  conveyed  to  her  husband's  daughter  by  his  first  wife — 
the  Matilda  of  whom  we  have  spoken — her  property  in  Lutterworth; 
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adopting  her  and  lier  cliikben  for  her  heirs,  in  consideration  of  this 
alliance.  In  this  way,  Geoffrey  de  Hapsburg  (who  took  the  name 
Fielding)  acquired  for  himself  and  descendants  a  manor  here,  sub- 
ordinate to  and  dependent  on,  the  older  one  of  the  de  Yerdims,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  wife,  Matilda,  had 
her  residence  in  the  town,  in  Ely  Lane  — sometimes  called  the  "  high 
house,"  where  she  dwelt  in  state,  Hving  on  her  property  in  the 
lordship. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Fieldings  had  evidently  multi- 
plied, and  were  among  the  principal  persons  in  the  place.  In 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Edward  III.,  a  conveyance  of  a  burgage 
was  made  which  may  be  still  extant,  with  many  others,  among  the 
archives  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  It  gives  so  vivid  a  ghmpse  of  the 
customs  of  the  times  that  it  is  worthy  of  reproduction.  It  was 
executed  in  the  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  at  this  place,  in 
presence  of  Walter  Steven,  WiUiam  Bonifaunt,  and  Thomas  Baker, 
of  Lutterworth,  and  Thomas  Deskine,  of  Poulteney,  and  Roger  of 
Thorpe,  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  Feast  of  St.  George.  The  property 
conveyed  was  a  haK  burgage  built,  lying  in  the  High  Street,  between 
the  biu^gage  of  John  Fielding  on  the  one  side,  and  the  messuage  of 
WiUiam  Milner  on  the  other ;  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  conveyed 
being  John  Fielding,  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  and  John,  his  son  by  his 
first  wife,  ]\Iatilda.  The  person  who  conveyed  the  property  was 
Thomas  Fielding,  of  Lutterworth,  with  the  consent  of  Elizabeth  his 
wife.  An  annual  rent  of  twelve  silver  shillings  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  Thomas,  who  was  bound  to  render  to  the  lords  of  the  fee 
the  services  due  and  accustomed. 

Here,  living  as  neighbours  in  Lutterworth,  about  1365,  are  John 
and  Thomas  Fielding,  probably  younger  brothers  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fielding,  Knight,  and  lineal  descendants  of  the  count  whose 
brother  was  Eodolph,  Emperor  of  Germany.  One  of  them  was  a 
burgess — the  other  a  richer  man.  From  John,  the  grantee,  sprang  Sir 
Geoffrey,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
Of  this  resident  family  also  was  that  Fielding  whose  effigy  still  lies 
in  the  parish  church,  habited  as  he  was  when  alive,  in  his  long 
go'vvn,  belted  round  him ;  his  wife  at  his  side,  clad  in  a  long  loose 
dress  with  a  mantle  over,  her  head  in  veiled  head-dress,  reposing  on 
a  cushion ;  the  two  gi^^ng  an  accurate  idea  of  the  substantial  people 
of  Lutterworth  four  hundred  years  bygone. 

To  return  to  the  ancient  lords  and  ladies  of  the  manor;  Theobald 
de  Verdun,  the  son  of  Theobald  le  Butiller  and  Roesia  de  Verdun, 
held  the  lordship  until  1319,  when  another  Theobald  succeeded 
him.  He  was  the  last  of  this  family  in  the  male  line,  and  he  died 
at  Alton  Towers  in  1316.  He  had  three  daughters  by  his  first 
wife,  and  one  by  his  second,  from  whom  descended  the  Ferrerses 
and  the  Greys.  It  was  while  che  Ferrerses  were  lords  of  the  manor 
John  Wickliffe  was  the  vicar.     For  ten  years  he  ministered  to  the 
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spiritual  wants  of  the  people  of  this  parish,  and  promulgated  his 
views  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  reformation.  His  life  and 
labours  have,  however,  been  so  extensively  treated  on  by  various 
authors,  that  any  particulars  concerning  him  would  be  out  of  place 
in  this  Paper  on  the  Secular  History  of  Lutterworth. 

The  manor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greys  till  it  was 
forfeited  to  the  CroAvn  by  the  attainder  of  Henry,  Marquis  of 
of  Dorset,  the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  the  year  1554. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
were  some  substantial  people  in  the  town  and  district,  independently 
of  its  great  lords.  Among  these  there  were  several  public  benefac- 
tors. In  the  reign  of  Eichard  IIL,  Eichard  Palmer,  gent.,  and 
Eoger  Smith,  gent.,  and  Alice,  his  wife,  gave  lands  at  Sapcote ; 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  John  Hutt,  gent.,  gave  other  lands  and 
tenements  at  Sapcote ;  in  the  same  reign,  William  Cox,  of  -Lutter- 
worth, gent.,  gave  lands  and  tenements  at  Lutterworth;  in  the 
same  reign,  Edmund  Wells,  of  London,  gent.,  gave  lands  and 
tenements  at  Lutterworth ;  in  the  same  reign,  William  Pawley,  of 
Lutterworth,  gave  lands  and  tenements  in  the  same  town ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  Sir  William  Fielding,  of  Newnham,  gave 
lands  and  tenements  at  Willey ;  all  for  repairing  the  roads  and 
streets,  and  other  charitable  purposes. 

The  former  borough  of  Lutterworth  became  considerably  en- 
riched in  these  reigns ;  its  property,  appropriated  to  civic  and  public 
uses,  was  extensive.  To  have  secured  its  proper  application  it  would 
have  been  well  had  the  town  been  incorporated  as  towns  with 
populations  as  small,  and  property  as  considerable,  were  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

"WHien  in  this  condition,  and  with  these  acquisitions,  in  the 
year  1510,  Leland,  the  antiquary,  visited  the  town.  This  is  the 
description  he  gave  of  it :  "  From  Leicester  to  Lutterworth,  a 
market  town,  a  ten  miles  towards  Warwickshire.  The  town  is  scant 
half  so  big  as  Loughborough :  but  in  it  there  is  a  hospital  of  the 
foundation  of  two  of  the  Yerdims,  that  were  lords  of  ancient  time 
of  the  town.  -  *  There  riseth  certain  springs  in  the  hills  a  mile 
from  Lutterworth ;  and  so  coming  to  a  bottom  they  make  a  brook 
that  passeth  by  Lutterworth." 

Besides  the  property  applied  to  secidar  objects,  there  was  that 
with  wliich  Edmund  Muryall  had  endowed  the  chantry  within  the 
church,  to  find  a  guild  priest,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founder 
and  others  in  the  parish  church.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser 
chantries  in  1534,  this  also,  in  all  probability,  fell  into  the  public 
hands,  and  was  applied  to  secular  purposes  of  common  benefit. 
Shortly  before  the  Eeformation,  this  property  brought  in,  in  the 
money  of  the  period,  45s.  3d.  yearly. 

Between  the  time  of  Theobald  de  Verdun,  in  1276,  and  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  population  had  made  some 
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advance.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1564  there  were  106  families 
resident  here,  who,  at  an  average  of  five  in  a  family,  wonld  muster 
— men,  women,  and  children — 530  persons;  an  addition  of  180  in 
188  years.  The  progress  was  slow  in  the  old  times,  when  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  limited,  the  chances  of  employment  few,  and 
the  remuneration  of  labour  low  and  stinted. 

It  seems  the  chief  manor  of  Lutterworth  was  vested  in  the 
Crown  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  place  evidently  prospered  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  as  when  Burton,  the  county  historian,  wrote  of 
it  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  said  :  "  This 
town  standeth  on  exceeding  good  soil,  and  is  very  much  frequented, 
standing  not  very  far  from  the  street  way ;  having  also  a  very  good 
market  upon  the  Thui'sday,  to  which  is  brought  exceeding  good 
corn  in  great  abundance,  and  all  other  commodities,  such  as  the 
country  affordeth.  It  hath  a  fair  upon  Ascension  or  Holy  Thursday, 
called  heretofore  the  Lord  Ferrers'  Holiday,  who  sometime  Avas  lord 
of  the  town.  It  hath  a  very  fair  and  large  chinxli  with  an  high 
and  neat  spire  steeple." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (in  the  year  1628),  the  manor  was 
granted  in  fee-farm  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London ;  in 
the  year  following  it  was  conveyed  to  Easil  Fielding,  Esq.,  and 
George  Earnham,  gent.,  for  £1650.  The  manor  carried  with  it 
rents  of  assize  from  four  Courts ;  rents  of  tenants-at-will ;  all  tolls 
belonging  to  the  manor ;  all  fairs  and  markets,  piccage,  stallage ; 
all  houses  and  shops  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Earmer  and  his 
assigns ;  with  all  lands  and  tenements,  and  so  forth,  belonging  to 
the  manor ;  and  all  perquisites  of  Courts  there,  and  all  the  rents  of 
other  belongings  of  the  manor,  with  certain  specified  exceptions. 

A  suit-at-law  was  tried  in  the  year  1631,  which  must  have  stirred 
up  the  minds  of  the  townsfolk  :  it  involved  an  old  right,  a  relic  of 
feudal  authority,  which  must  have  been  felt  irksome  and  irritating 
— the  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  compel  the  j^eople  to  take 
all  their  corn,  grist,  and  malt  to  be  ground  at  the  Lodge  Mill  and 
Malt  Mill.  The  trial  ended  in  an  order  requiring  the  inhabitants 
to  conform  to  the  ancient  custom  ;  giving  them,  however,  the  option 
of  going  to  the  Spittle  Mills,  if  their  corn,  or  grist,  or  malt,  were 
not  ground  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Some  insight  is  obtained  into  local  events  by  means  of  the 
entries  in  yoiu?  town  books.  In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts, 
beginning  in  the  year  1639,  there  are  numerous  entries  of  amounts 
of  money  given  to  relieve  strangers  in  a  destitute  condition  who 
passed  through  the  place — to  Germans,  Irishmen,  soldiers,  and 
others.  When  the  Civil  War  was  going  on  between  the  King  and 
Parliament,  it  must  needs  be  there  would  be  many  incidents  occur- 
ring which  arose  out  of  the  distractions  of  the  times,  indicating 
the  state  of  every  part  of  the  country.     In  May,   161:3,   Prince 
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Rupert  passed  by  or  near  the  place,  as  we  find  this  entry  : — 

"Paid 'to  Prince  Rupert's  Trumpeters,  £2." 

Again,  a  significant  entry  in  the  same  year : 

"  Paid  to  AVilliam  Pettifor  for  writing  out  the  Covenant,  6d." 

There  are  items  paid  also  to  wounded  soldiers  and  their  wives 
passing  through  the  town,  but  none  of  very  special  interest  have 
come  under  my  observation. 

The  Constables'  Account  Books  present  a  grim  list  of  entries  of 
men  and  women  whipped  according  to  law ;  in  fact,  the  first  entry 
on  the  first  page  of  the  book  is — 

"  The  names  of  those  vagrants  which  have  been  taken  up  and 
whipped  in  Lutterworth  from  the  15th  October,  1657,  to  the  30th 
of  September,  1658,  per  Thomas  Cattell  and  Henry  Pope,  Con- 
stables." 

Besides  the  cat-o'-nine  tails,  Lutterworth  rejoiced  in  a  penal 
institution  long  since  forgotten ;  it  had  a  cuck-stool  in  which  the 
constables  ducked  scolding  and  foul-mouthed  women  iii  the  adjoin- 
ing river.     It  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  account  book  : — 

"  1654,  April  3,  for  repairing  the  cuck-stool,  and  for  new  wheel 
to  it,  lid." 

There  was  also  a  lock-up  house  called  a  "  cage,"  in  use  here  for 
the  benefit  of  evil-doers,  as  is  here  shown  : — 

"1656. — Paid  Carter  for  mending  the  cage  and  lock  for  the 
same,  Is.  6d." 

It  was  humorously  observed  by  Sydney  Smith  that  the  existence 
of  a  gallows  in  any  country  was  one  of  the  "  signs  of  civilization." 

By  tliis  standard,  Lutterworth  may  be  said  to  have  been,  with 
its  whip,  its  cuck-stool,  and  its  cage,  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage 
of  civilization  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  seems 
the  cuck-stool  was  actually  called  into  requisition  in  the  year  1657, 
as  this  entry  shows  : — 

"  j\Iay  20.  Paid  Warde  for  erecting  the  cuck-stool  for  labour, 
timber,  and  expenses,  10s." 

I  regret  that  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  proceed  farther  into 
the  pages  of  your  books,  which  of  themselves  would  furnish  material 
for  an  entertaining  lecture. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  three  tradesmen  of 
Lutterworth  issued  tokens  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  small  coins. 
These  were  Edward  Revell,  at  the  George  Inn,  Peter  Mackerness, 
and  W.  H.  E.  Dyer.  These  coins  were  current  between  the  years 
1660  and  1666. 

The  town  seems  to  have  made  progress  as  a  market  for  agiicul- 
tural  produce  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  subsequently.  For 
some  reason  not  now  known,  an  encpiiry  was  instituted  into  the 
local  charities  in  the  year  1710,  under  the  authority  of  the  Coui-t 
of  Chancery,  when  Commissioners  sat  at  Leicester,  calling  before 
them .  witnesses  who,  on  oath,  deposed  to  certain  facts  and  state- 
ments.    It  was  found  by  the  Commissioners  that  messuages,  lands, 
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and  tenements  in  Lutterworth,  Sapcote,  and  Willey,  which  had 
heretofore  been  given  for  the  repair  of  the  highways,  and  for  de- 
fraying the  general  charges  of  the  inhabitants,  and  otherwise  for 
their  common  benefit,  had  been  granted  to  certain  feoffees  in  trust ; 
the  only  remaining  trustees  being  Basil,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  Hon. 
"W.  Fielding,  and  Thomas  Bradgate,  Esq. ;  that  Eobert  Poole,  of 
Lutterworth,  had  given  to  trustees  about  half  an  acre  of  land  and 
half  a  yardland,  in  order  that  the  yearly  rents  might  be  paid  for  the 
setting  out  to  apprentice  of  poor  boys  taught  in  the  school  of 
Lutterworth;  and  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  two  houses  in 
Leicester,  near  St.  Sunday's  Bridge,  had  been  from  time  to  time 
applied  to  finding  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  four  poor  boys  of  the 
school.  By  further  enquiry,  it  was  reported  there  had  been  a  court 
leet  and  court  baron  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  held  yearly  for  his 
manor  of  Lutterworth,  within  the  month  after  Easter,  to  nominate 
and  elect  two  persons  yearly  to  collect  the  rents  of  the  town  property 
and  dispose  of  the  same,  who  were  called  Town  Masters,  who  had 
the  letting,  setting,  receiving,  and  disposing  of  all  the  messuages, 
cottages,  closes,  lands,  and  so  forth.  The  Commissioners  made  a 
decree,  directing  certain  things  to  be  carried  out ;  among  which  was 
the  creation  of  a  new  feoffment,  with  a  new  body  of  trustees, 
requiring  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  up,  when  the  number  fell 
off  to  seven,  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  public  meeting  ;  the  number 
to  be  raised  to  twenty.  Two  sufficient  persons,  called  Town  Masters, 
were  to  be  elected  in  the  court  leet  every  year.  When  any  of  the 
messuages,  lands,  or  other  properties  were  to  be  let,  the  Town 
Masters  were  to  give  public  notice  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  church, 
that  they  might  meet  to  inspect  the  letting  and  setting  the  same,  to 
the  end  they  might  be  let  for  full  value. 

Of  the  operation  of  the  system  here  mentioned  I  have  no 
means  of  giving  an  account ;  nor  does  it  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Paper  to  present  one.  Its  purpose  being  to  treat  on  the  ancient 
history  of  the  place,  I  do  not  continue  the  narrative  later  than  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  there  occurred  here  few  events  calling 
for  detailed  notice.  A  trial  took  place  in  the  year  1758,  at  Leicester 
Assizes,  which  revived  the  old  dispute  about  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  to  grind  their  corn,  grist,  and  malt  where  they  pleased ; 
when  the  Court  decided  in  their  favour,  and  allowed  them  costs  to 
the  amount  of  £300.  Between  the  year  1750  and  1778  the  town 
was  in  a  very  deplorable  state  in  regard  to  health ;  small-pox  and 
putrid  fever  visiting  it,  and  occasioning  niany  deaths.  The  popula- 
tion in  1789,  reckoning  five  persons  to  a  household,  was  1800  ;  there 
being  then  360  houses.  Between  1564  and  1789,  then,  an  increase 
had  taken  place  from  530  to  1800;  evidencing  the  progressive 
prosperity  witnessed  in  225  years.  Some  clue  is  given  to  the  cause, 
by  a  return  made  about  the  same  period,  which  stated  there  were 
60  worsted  looms,  31  shoemakers,  and  17  teams  in  the  parish. 
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Inventory  of  Worcester  Cathedral. — By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Prsecentor  and  Prebendary  of  CMcliester. 

MS.,  Harl  6O4,  fo.  102.  ^ 
.  e  .  .  ffor ....  selid  w^  a  .  .  .  liaKe  quarters.  In  kychyn  stufe  iiij 
brasse  ....  iiij  awndyerns,  ij  cbaffyn  dysshes,  ii  pottes  .  .  .  .  w* 
dysshes,  iij  borde  clothes,  iij  to  wells  on  of  them  dy[aper]  .  .  les,  iiij 
candelstycks,  fyer  panne  to  warrae  yn  a  bede,  ij  ca^vt.  .  .  .  clothes, 
iiij  basens  ;  a  pote  to  the  rast^'  howse,  ij  styllatorys  iij  .  .  .  ffer  ij 
ston  morters  w*  a  trene^  pestell,  a  skymmer,  a  ifleshehocke,  ...  a 
peyer  of  bolis,  a  brasen  pote,  yn  the  Raster  howse, ^^  an  axe,  a 
lante[rn  1],  a  paxe  of  selver  and  parcell  gylte  weynge  ii  imces. 

....  iij  great  boylynge  pottes,  ij  pannes,  ij  cawthernes,^  iij 
ffryenge  pann[es].  .  .  ons,  a  peyer  of  cobbarts,  iij  peyer  of  potthockes, 
A-j  platters,  vj  pottyngers.  The  ....  [Itejm,  a  voldynge  table,  ij 
CLibbordes  w*  ij  coffers,  a  chafferne  w*  iij  basens,  ij  towells,  ij  a  .  .  . 
.  .  towells  ffor  the  laverns,^  a  bedestocke,*.  [IJtem  a  table  burde 
w^  ij  trestylles  a  forme. 

The  Tumbarer's^  Office. — Seynt  Oswalde  and  Seynt  Ulstans 
hede  w*  selver  and  gylte ;  a  myter  for  Seynt  Oswalde  hede,  w* 
stones  sett  ther  ynn ;  a  arme  of  Seynt  Edmunde  the  byshope ;  ij 
•  woode  CO  very  d  w*  selver  gylt ;  a  arme  of  Seynt  Romane  the  byshope 
coveryde  yn  certen  placis  w*  selver,  ij  smalle  srynnpa]^  gylte  w^ 
lyttle  stonys  yn  the  wiche  ther  bynne  certen  relyquis  of  Seynt 
Oswalde  and  Seynt  XJlsta[n]  covereyde  w^  selver,  a  monyle^  of  Seynt 
Oswalde ;  una  vitta  circa  caput  S*®  Margarete  w*  sylver  w*  other 
garnyssynge  w*  selvei  abowte  the  hede,  xj  thousande  Vergjms,  y^ 
parte  of  a  skul  ....  of  Herffords  combe  garnyssyde  yn  selver  gylte 

w*  ij  ryngs ;  ij  olde  pannes  of  xvi  galandes,  a  pe basen  to 

temper  wax  theryn  ;  a  tryvett. 

The  Maister  of  the  Chapell.^ — A  surples  for  the  maister  of  the 
chylderne  and  vj  surplessis  ffor  the  chylderne  ;  a  masse  bocke  of  .  . 
w*  prycksonge  wher  yn  ys  v  partes  and  iiij  partes ;  iiii  pryckson 

(1)     Wooden,  (1*)     The  shaving-house.  (2)    Caldrons.  (3)    Lavatories. 

(4)    stead.  (5)    The  Feretrar  or  Shrine  Keeper.  (6)    Shriues.  (7)    An  owche. 

(8)    The  Master  of  the  Choristers. 
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masse  bocks  of  pawp[er] ;  ij  hother  bocks  on  w*  antems  and  salnes 
yn  hyin  ;  iiij  lyttle  pryckesonge  bockes  of  masses ;  v  masse  bockes 
of  V  parts  V  bo[kes]  w*  salve  festa  dies  and  skrolls  belongynge  to 
them ;  ij  pauper  boks  yn  them  to  be  the  v  parts  of  other  songs  ;  a 
sist^  ....  note  bocke  burdyd  -^^  a  parchment  bocke  of  sahies 
bnrdyde ;  ij  masses  of  v  parts  yn  parchment  scrowlls  ;  a  pauper  boke 
of  iiij  parts ;  a  pauper  boke  w^  the  Yitatoris/^  JBenedictus,  Te 
Deum  yn  pryckynge ;  ther  be  iij  or  iiij  antems  and  strowes^^  ;  a  lampe 
of  brasse  yn  Ouk  Lady  Chapell  hangynge  iii  coffers  to  put  yn  the 
the  stufe  w*  locks  and  keys.  In  the  chambre  ys  a  table  burde  av*  ij  . 
tresstyls  a  benche  made  fast ;  ij  fformes  a  coffer. 

The  Ostyllar's^^  Office  yn  plate ;  ij  Gobbets  w^  a  cover  parcyll 
gylte  weynge  xxxix  unces  iij  quarters ;  xi  spones  w*.  imagis  of  owr 
lady  at  the  yende  weynge  vj  unces  ;  vj  s^Dones  w*  wealls  weynge  vj 
unces  ;  a  salt  of  selver  parcell  gylte  w^  a  cover  weynge  xj  unces  and 
a  halfe.  In  the  Over  Chambre  callyde  AYillm.  Deanes  Chambre  a 
mattres  ;  a  fether  bed  ;  a  bowster ;  a  pillow  of  downe ;  a  peyer  of 
blanckets  ;  a  coverlet ;  a  coverynge  of  dornyck  lyned ;  iiij  quesshens; 
a  cubbarde  w*  ij  locks  and  onn  keye  ;  a  basen  and  a  yower  of  pewter ; 
a  peyer  of  awndyerns  ;  a  fyre  pyke ;  a  shoviU  ;  a  pey[r]  of  bolis ;  a 
coffer  w*  locke  and  keye ;  a  borde ;  a  forme.  In  the  Seconde 
Chamber  a  ffether  bede,  a  bowster,  a  peyer  of  blanckets,  a  coverlet, 
a  coverlet  w*  tapestry  Avorke  lyned,  ij  coffers  w*  ther  locks  and 
keys,  a  presse,  and  thester  of  the  bede.  In  the  Pantrye  Chamber, 
a  matres,  a  ffether  bede,  ij  bolsters,  a  peyer  of  blanckets,  ij  cowerlets 
of  tapstry  warke,  on  of  them  lynede,  a  peyer  of  awndeyerns,  a  fyere 
pycke,  a  voldeynge  borde,  iij  to  wells,  ij  fformes.  In  the  ij*^  [iii^^  ?] 
Chambre  a  mattres,  a  ffether  bede,  a  bowster,^*  a  peyer  of  blanckets, 
ij  plane  coverlets  w*  a  dag  swanne.^^  In  the  Chapell  Chamber  ij 
bedds,  ij  mattres,  ij  peyer  of  blanckets,  iij  coverlets,  ij  of  them 
lynede,  iij  bowsters.  Item  v  candellstyckes,  ij  saltes  of  tynne,  ij 
chafferns,  ij  pottell  potts,  a  quart  pote,  v  platters,  v  potyngers, 
iij  sawcers,  an  axe,  a  chaffyne  dysshe,  x  peyer  of  shetes,  v  mete- 
clothes. 

The  Ffratera's^^  Office  xij  great  holies  of  selver  parcell  gylte 
w*  a  cover  weynge  ccix  unces,  xlij  selver  spones  weynge  vj  unces, 
smalle  masers^^  w*  gylte  bondss,  iij  great  masers  w*  gylte  boundes, 
ij  selver  saltes  gylte  w*  a  cover  weynge  cj  unces  and  a  halfe ; 
a  home  ffor  the  whassell^^  w^  a  cover  garnyshyde  w*  selver  and  stones 
the  selver  gylte. 

In  the  Mysericorde^^  a  great  table  borde ;  ij  fformes ;  iij 
peyntede  clothes ;  ij  pannes  pejiited  ;  a  voyldynge  borde  ;  a  palle 

(9)     Sixth  book.      (10)     In  ■wooden  covers.      (1 1 )  Invitatories.      (12)  Loose  sheets. 
(13)  The  Guest  Master.       (14)    Bolster.       (1.5)     A  ruiifrh  coverlet.      (IG)   llefectorer's. 
(17)     Majjlewood  cups,  niun-a; 
C18)     See  Orders  of  the  Vohleaml  Wussail,  Onliii.  of  the  Household,  p.  121. 
(19)    The   hall    for    eating  meat   as  at  Westminster,   St.    Alban's,   and  Tewkesbury. 
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befor  the  fyere  chymney  a  fyre  pycke  ;  a  ijve  shovyll ;  a  chaff  erne  ; 
a  chaftyinge  dysshe ;  a  coffer ;  ii  varge  barrelles  f^  a  cheyer ;  iij  saltes 
of  tynne  w*  on  cover  ;  a  horde  ;  ij  trestells ; 

In  the  LYTTLE  HOWSE  a  basen  w*  a  yewer. 

In  the  FFRATER^i  iij  bells,  viij  brokyn  candylstyckss  of  tynne ; 
a  lampe ;  ij  cubbardes  ;  v  hordes  ;  ij  fframes  ffor  lampes  ;  v  saltes 
of  tynne  w*  on  cover ;  a  great  cheste  ;  vj  olde  dyaper  clothes,  a  newe 
dyaper  clothe  w*  a  towell ;  x  newe  lynnen  clothes  for  the  hordes  f^ 
ij  potell  pottes ;  iij  candyllstyckes  of  tynne ;  iij  candyllstyckes 
of  mastelyne  f^  a  great  chest  yn  the  Dortor^*  to  put  the  plate 
ther  ynn. 

In  the  Myserycorde  a  great  hangynge  candylstyke  bransyde 
lackynge  [one]  brance  ;  vij  lb  of  wax  ;  a  pair  of  great  awndyrens.^^ 

[The  Stiife  of  Bevery. — The  hall :  the  pantre,  cokes  chamber, 
the  Deynes  chamber,  butlers  chamber,  the  chappell  are  mentioned.] 

The  ornaments  belongynge  to  Seynt  Oswolde  and  Seynt  Ulstan 
and  y®  other. 

A  cope  of  yalowe  satten^^  the  picture  off  perles  set  upon  golde  ; 
a  cheasable  of  yalowe  satten  to  the  same  ; 

Another  cheasable  of  blacke  seike  w*  the  holy  lambe  and  cross 
on  the  backe. 

A  stole  of^'^  nylde  Avorke  set  w*  stonys  perlys. 

A  gyrdell  of  changeable  selke  platted  at  the  yends. 

An  albe  of  clothe  of  golde  the  fore  part  therof  set  w*  perlys  and 
stonys. 

Of  Seynt  Ulstan. — A  cope  of  yalowe  satten  and  a  cheasable  of 
yalowe  satten  browdered  a  bowte  the  colar  w*  nyldewarke  and  golde, 
an  albe  of  storye^^  warke,  a  nother  cope  of  crymson  satten  broddred 
a  bowte  all  the  colar  w^  nylde  warke  and  golde,  ij  stolis  on  of  them 
blewe  satten  w*  perils  at  the  yendys  and  golde,  the  bother  stole 
changeable  satten  set  at  the  yendes  w*  perils  and  golde ;  a  ffanell^^ 
of  blewe  satten  the  yendes  perle  and  the  clothe  of  golde,  cj  gyrdylls^^ 
on  of  grene  selke  the  other  gyrdyll  knytt  after  nett  ^vyse. 

A  stole  and  a  ffanell  of  Seynt  Dunstane  red  selke  wrought  w* 
golde  and  nylde  warke  the  yendes  clothe  of  golde.  A  ffanell  of 
Seynt  Allphege  the  yendes  clothe  of  golde  set  w*  perils,  a  stole  of 
Seynt  Aldulfe  [1535]. 

An  Inventory  of  Goods  at  the  Prior's  Manors  made  1535, 
includes  : — 

a  boxe  w*  dust  ffor  wrytynge. 

a  glasse  of  styll  [steel  mirror]  gylte. 

a  haye^^  nette  w*  bellis^^  to  take  ffoxis. 

(■20)     BaiTel  of  verjuice.  (21)  Refectory.  (22)    Tables.  (23)     A  kind 

of  brass  (ikicr.  Arc/i. -611).  (24)    Domiitory.  (25)    For  the  chimney  place— 

pro  camino.  (26)     The  colour  for  days  of  Confessors.  (27)    Needle. 

(28)    A  history  or  representation  of  the  acts  of  the  saint.        (20)     Maniple. 
(30)  For  the  albe.     (31)  Net.     (32)  Bells  were  used  iu  fowling  (Strutt's  Pastimes,  34). 
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vj  ffox  nettes  w*  bellis  to  take  fFoxis. 

a  lorynge^^  belL 

ij  lorynge  nettes  ffor  partryge  and  larkes. 

a  bowe  nett  to  dryve  partregis. 

ij  wyne  bottells  of  lether. 

a  lytle  tune  dysshe^*  of  plate. 

XX 

a  purse  of  iiij  and  ix  cownters. 

a  drage^^  of  yeren  to  clans  polles. 

a  ffyre  ball  to  warnie  handes. 

a  snotter^^  for  candells.     Ibid.  fo.  121. 

The  Blacke  Eeyeb's,  Worcester. 
[Puhl  Rec.  Off,  Oh.  Ho.  Boohs  309.     A.  3-11  Jo.  76,  75]. 

A  sute  of  tyssue  pryst  decon  &  subdecon,  a  sute  of  niottelay 
pryst  decon  &  subdecon  lackynge  stols  &  fanells  &  albs,  a  sute  with 
emmys^^wbyte  lackynge  ij  fanells,  a  sute  off  wbytewytlie  garters,  a  sute 
off  sylke,  a  sute  of  blew  brancbeyd  damaske  pryst  decon  &  subdecon, 
a  syngyll  vestement  of  red  saten,  a  syngylP^  vestement  of  red  chanilet, 
a  sute  pryst  decon  &  subdecon  of  donde  sylke  withowt  albs  & 
parells,  j  pryst  decon  &  subdecon  of  blatke  worstede  lackynge  all 
thyngse,  Pryst  decon  &  subdecon  off  brande^^  golde  withowt  albe 
stole  &  fanell  Pryst  decon  &  subdecon  of  grene  sylke  with  an 
ames  lackynge  stoles  &  fanells  a  white  syngyU  vestement  ij  syngyll 
vestements  old  for  y®  low  auters  iiij  olde  chesabulls  a  cope  of  tyssue 
a  mottelay  cope  olde  with  an  amict  a  red  cope  for  Marters^^  a  cope  of 
blewe  damaske  ij  whyte  copys  j  with  emmys  &  another  strakes*^  iiij 
chanters  copys  ij  grene  &  ij  rede  ij  lyttyli  copys  for  chyldern, 
ij  surples  with  sieves  &  j  withowt  sieves. 

TJie  Hey  Aider  a  hangeynge  off  dunde  sylke  with  a  grene  frynge, 
an  olde  under  auter  clothe  with  a  frynge  of  bleiv  worstede,  a  dyaper 
clothe  with  j  clothe  mth  a  rede  crosse  on  it  for  Lent,  v  parcels  off 
sundry  colors  ^vith  iij  frynges  vj  auter  clothes  all  olde,  v  corperas 
cassys,ij  grete  candelstekes  of  latenwith  ij  payer  off  small  candelstekes, 
j  payer  coper  &  ij  other  laten,  ij  clothes  to  hange  on  y®  desks  a  gret 
vayle^^  &  a  holywater  stope  of  laten  a  corperas  case  a  lampe  with 
another  y^  holde  y^  Pascall,^^  iij  smaU  cusshyns^*  for  y^  hey  auter,  a 
payer  of  organs.     In  y^  Stepull  a  gret  bell  &  a  small. 

Y®  kechyn,  iij  gret  potts  &  ij  small  iij  gret  panys  &  iij  platters  & 
j  charger  ij  potyngers  ij  saucers  a  flesshehoke  a  trevet  a  broken 
gredyren  &  a  fryenge  pan  a  payer  of  pothoks  a  lytyle  skelet  a  large 
barr  of  yeryn  a  longe  y®  chymny  iii  broches. 

(33)  Luring.        (34)    A  funnel.        (35)    Rake.        (36)     Snuffer. 
(37)    The  monogi-am  of  St.  Mai-y.  (38)    A  chasuble  without  appurtenances. 

(39)    .fiMr;^ed  in  the  Grey  Friar's  Inventory.  (40)     Feasts  of  Martyrs.  (41)    Stripes. 

(42)    For  Lent.  (43)    Pascal  candle.         (44)    To  support  the  missal. 
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The  Brewhowse  a  firnes  of  led  ij  gret  fatts  a  knedjnge  trowe 
with  ij  moldynge  bords  a  meletubbe  a  biiltyng  hutche  a  hand 
mylle  for  malt  olde  ij  kelers  for  worte. 

The  Buttre  ij  cofers  iij  ale  tubbs  ij  olde  tabyll  clothes  a  pewter 
salt  an  old  alniery. 

The  Chambers  v  fether  bedds  with  ther  bolsters  a  tester  of  grene 
saye  iiij  candelsteks  with  ii  basons  &  ij  ewers  a  payer  off  aundyeryns 
&  a  fyer  shwlve  an  almery  ij  cofers  a  tester  a  syler  grene  saye  &  rede 
a  salt  of  pewter  a  carpet  &  vj  cuschyns  iij  coverletts.  xx 

The  Plate  ij  candelstekes  weyinge  xli  uncs.  dr.  a  cope  iijvii 
imc.  &  di  as  yt  ys.  a  senser  xxiij  iinc.  di.  a  flat  pese  vij  unc.  goblett 
&  iij  sponys  vj  unc.  a  maser  &  nutte  bolls  &  all  xix  unc.  di.    Sum. 

XX 

viii  unc.  xviii  unc.  di. 

Ye  Nether  Sextry  iiij  gret  chests  a  crose  baner  iiij  sta"«es  for  y^ 
canobye.*^ 

Ye  Ostry^^  a  tabull  with  ij  trustells  &  a  forme. 

Ye  Frayter  iij  tabulls  with  ij  formes. 

Ye  Priors  Chamber  ij  tabulls  with  iiij  trustells  &  formes. 

The  Grey  Fryers. 

A  sute  off  croslets  &  golde  pryst  decon  &  subdecon,  a  sute  of 
whyte  damaske  pryst  dec.  &  subd.,  a  sute  off  blewe  sylke  with 
fyschys  off  golde,  a  sute  of  red  silke  with  sters,  a  sute  of  grene  sylke 
with  byrds,  a  sute  of  sylke  with  harts  &  lyons,  a  sute  of  horseleye 
sylke  pore,  a  sute  of  blew  saye  with  sters  of  golde,  a  sute  of 
whyte  fustyn  y®  mydds  blew  bukeram,  a  sute  of  our  Lady  with 
burnyd  gold  sylke.  All  thes  pryst  decon  and  subdecon.  Syngyll 
Vestements  j  of  blew  saye  Avith  flowerdelucys  of  gold,  j  of  red 
sylk,  j  of  blew  sylk  with  dragons,  j  of  dunde  sylke  with  hartts. 
j  of  blew  sylke  with  lyons  of  golde  j  of  grene  sylke  with  angells  of 
golde,  j  of  grene  sylke  with  pelycans  of  golde  j  of  blewe  &  white 
with  flowers  j  of  sylke  of  dyverse  colers  with  y®  raggyd  staffe,^'^  j  of 
grene  saye  with  sters  &  Kateryng  weles  j  of  sylke  with  grene 
popengays^^  &  sylver  hedds  j  of  sylke  Avith  y®  crose  grene  saye,  j  off 
golde  with  flowers  of  blewe  iij  pore  chesabulls. 

xii  auter  clothes  ij  surples  nowght^^  ij  steynyd  crose  clothes  ij 
towels  j  dyaper  and  another  nowte  v  good  corperas  cassys  iij  sylkes 
ij  clothes  for  y^  herse  j  of  velvet  &  another  off  worstede  iij  peyntyd 
clothes  ij  sylk  clothes  ij  pawlys  off  sylke  nowt  x  copys  j  of  blewe 
velvet  with  rosys  ij  blew  chainlet  with  flowers  y^  resydew  pore  & 
noAvte  ij  fether  bedds  with  ther  bolsters  ij  payer  off  blanketys  v  pore 
coveryngs  iiij  gode  materes  &  ij  bolsters  hangyngs  of  pore  staynyd 

(45)    Carried  over  the  Sacrament  in  processions.  (46)     Guest-house. 

(47)  The  badge  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick.  There  was  a  similar  vestment  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  (48)    Pan-ots.  (49;    Naught— useless. 
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clothes  in  y^  Custer' s^^  cliamher  iij  bedsteds  iij  cliayres  iij  pore  formys. 
In  ye  Mynysters^^  chamber  a  horde  ij  trustelis  a  forme  a  chayre  &  ij 
bedsteds. 

The  kechyn  iiij  platers  &  dysshys  &  j  sawcer  iiij  cownterfet 
dyschys  a  knyfe  v  brasse  potts  iij  kawtherns  ij  postnetts  a  skelet 
a  fryeyng  pan  ij  brasse  panns  iij  brochys^^  a  byrd  broche  a  payer  of 
colyrons  a  chafynge  dysche  a  gridyron. 

The  Brewhowse  iij  brasse  pans  iij  ledes  for  worte  ij  to  brew  "wdth 
a  gret  &  small  coper  ij  fatts  a  fat  to  malt  in  a  trevet. 

The  Quere  and  the  Churche. 

ij  gret  candelsteks  of  laten  a  crosse  of  coper  v  antypheners  ij  small 
candelstekes  of  laten  v  gralys^^  a  chanters  boke  vj  sawters  ii  versycuU 
bokes  iij  masseboks  for  y^  auters  a  Gospell  boke  &  a  pryst  boke 
ij  basons. 

TJie  Quere  a  payre  off  organs  a  frame  for  y®  sephulcher  a  cross 
mth  a  staffe  a  lampe  hangyng  another  lampe  in  ye  Sextry  ij  bells  in 
ye  Stepull. 

The  Buttre  vj  candelsteks  ij  saltesellers  off  laten  iij  lavers  off 
laten  ij  basons  of  y'^  same  vj  tabull  clothes  iiij  towells  ij  saltsellers 
of  tyn  vj  lomys. 

The  plate  a  chales  gylt  xvj  unc.  a  chales  whyte  x  unc.  a  pyxte 
&  ij  cruetts  xix  unc.  iij  moysers^^  with  ther  bolls  xxvij  line,  ij 
paxseys  off  ivery  bowde  abowte  with  sylver  ix  unc. 

XX 

Sum  iiij  unc  &  vj  unc. 


Inventories  of  Church  Goods  and  Certificcdes  of  Chantries,  temp. 
Edw.  VI.,  in  Worcestershire,  from  the  Public  Record  Office. — 
By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Praecentor  and 
Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

In  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  Commissioners 
were  apjDointed  to  require  the  Custos  Rotulorum  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  and  also  the  bishops  and  their  officers  "to  bring  or 
send  such  books,  registers,  and  inventories,  as  hath  heretofore  any- 
wise come  to  their  hands  by  indenture — touching  the  simis,  numbers, 
and  value  of  any  goods,  plate,  jewels,  vestments,  and  bells,  or 
ornaments,  of  any  churches,  chapel,  and  such  like;"  and  "jDroceed 
to  the  due  search  and  inquisition  of  the  wants  or  defaults  of  any 
parts  of  the  said  goods,"  etc.     They  were  to  have  inventories  made, 

(bO)    The  Custos,  ("51)    The  superior  of  the  house.  (52)    A  spit. 

(53)    Graduals.  (54)    Mazers. 
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one  part  to  be  sent  to  the  Privy  Council ;  ''  to  leave  one,  two,  or 
more  clialices  or  cups  according  to  the  multitude  of  the  people,"  and 
"  such  other  ornaments  as  by  their  discretion  shall  seem  requisite  for 
the  Divine  Service  in  every  such  place  for  the  time  ;"  and  to  "enquire 
by  where  default  great  quantity  of  the  said  plate,  etc.,  had  been 
embezzled  by  private  men." 

The  inventories  now  printed  were  di'awn  up  for  the  Com- 
missioners. Among  the  few  parishes  missing  are  Blockley,  Alve- 
church,  Martin  Husingtree,  Bretforton,  Church  Honeybourne, 
Evesham,  Hampton,  Littleton,  Xorton  and  Lenchmck,  Offenham, 
Wickamford,  Martley,  Hartlebury,  Suckley,  Arley  King's,  Aubersley, 
Shelsley,  Shrawley ;  and  the  parishes  (Lindridge  excepted)  in  the 
Deanery  of  Burford  and  Diocese  of  Hereford.  The  list,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  which  is  now  extant. 

I  have  not  given  a  glossary  of  the  words  common  to  such  Inven- 
tories, as  I  should  have  merely  drawn  upon  my  Dictionary  of  Sacred 
Arclioiology  for  this  purpose.  I  content  myself  Avith  indicating  a 
few  points  of  interest.  The  first  Inventories  to  which  frequent 
allusion  is  made  were  drawn  up  in  the  2nd  year  of  Edward  VI., 
and  with  the  exception  of  necessary  wear  and  tear  and  in  some 
cases  of  peculation  or  alienation  by  a  parish,  the  church  goods 
remained  intact;  but  in  the  6th  year  of  that  King  the  greater 
portion  was  reserved  to  the  King's  use,  that  is,  confiscated ;  whilst 
only  a  few  necessaries  for  Divine  Service  were  left  to  each  jDarish. 
The  reader  will  observe  how  few  organs  there  were  in  parish  churches, 
and  of  these  that  several  were  in  decay  or  wreck.  The  progress  of 
the  Genevan  Party  in  certain  places  is  marked  by  the  substitution 
of  the  words  "  table  or  board  clothes,"  or  "  a  carpet  for  the  table," 
for  "  altar  cloths ; "  and  of  "  communion  cup,"  for  chalice,  a  term  to 
which  Bishop  Eidley  was  oj)posed.  The  "lych"  "burial"  or  hand-bell, 
"  to  ring  before  the  corps  when  it  cometli  to  church,"  and  tunicle  for 
a  holy  water  pot,  are  local  terms,  as  is  "  panged,"  and  "  pykyed," 
for  variegated  ;  "  hockarte,"  "  meat  cloth,"  "  cast  cope,"  "  usuld,"  are 
peculiar  terms  new  to  me ;  chalices  and  vestments  are  mentioned  as 
lying  out  in  pledge ;  some  of  the  latter  had  been  converted  into  altar 
fronts,  or  "  with  bells  or  plate  sold  to  purchase  a  bible,  the  homilies 
and  paraphrase,"  to  make  repairs,  or  provide  "  harness  "  for  the  parish 
contingent  to  the  military  forces. 

Among  the  persons  who  "  embesuUed "  we  find  enumerated 
"  theves,"  "  the  preste  and  clerke,"  etc.,  but  the  loss  thus  sustained 
was  unappreciable  when  compared  with  the  wholesale  spoliation  by 
authority  which  left  only  a  few  chalices,  vestments,  and  materials  for 
altar  clothes;  and  reserved  bells  and  ornaments  for  the  King's  use,  that 
is,  for  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  some  places  there  was  still 
a  daily  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Commimion,  as  at  Bramsford  the 
chalice  is  said  to  be  "  used  dayly  in  the  churche."      Crucifixes, 
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banners,  altar  curtains,  and  lights,  had  been  also  retained,  though 
in  one  instance  we  find  a  cross  defaced  and  broken ;  only  one  service 
book  is  mentioned,  a  "  portuys,"  so  complete  had  been  their  irrepar- 
able destruction,  which  Bale  asserts  made  foreigners  full  of  amaze- 
ment. At  Lyndridge  there  were  eight  little  bells  upon  a  wheel, 
forming  a  chime  of  sacring  bells,  such  as  are  now  used  in  Spain. 
The  word  "  anapes  "  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  settles  the  orthography 
of  a  word  which  has  been  tortured  into  Naples  or  apes  breeches, 
with  learned  commentaries  unhappily  misplaced,  as  it  is  really 
connected  with  nap  and  napery. 

The  Chantries  are  given  from  another  certificate,  St.  being  a 
convenient  abbreviation  for  a  Stipendiary  or  Chantry  Priest ;  and 
H.  P.  for  houselling  people  or  communicants. 
Abberon,  E. 

Aberton,  Aug.  8. — ij  bells  j  chales  of  sylver  with  a  patent,  a 
cooppe  of  greyn  sylke,  ij  payre  of  lynnen  vestments  with  a 
chezebull  of  sattyn  of  brygyes,^  and  a  other  greyn  sylke,  ij  tabiill 
clothys,  a  botell  of  pewter,  ij  cruetts  of  leyd,  iij  towells,  j  pyxe  of 
brasse,  a  crosse  of  maselynn,^  a  frunt  for  y®  aulter  of  whyt  &  greyn 
sylke,  a  paxe  of  giasse,  a  sencer  of  brasse,  a  holy  watter  j)ott  of 
brasse,  ij  candilstyks  of  brasse.  Jo  Bromwich  parson. 

Alderminster,  St.  Mary,  V. 

Aldermaston,  Aug.  8. — ^j  chalyce  of  sylver  with  appurtenances, 
ij  corporas  &  ij  clothes,  iiij  aulter  clothes,  iij  towells,  ij  surplaces, 
ij  crewetts  of  lede,  a  sensar  of  masleyne,  a  holy  water  potte  of 
mastlyn,  j  peyre  of  vestments  of  blake  chambelett,  a  peyre  of 
vestements  of  worsted,  j  blake  &  nother  rede,  a  peyre  of  vestments 
of  whyte  fustyan,  ij  copes  j  of  grene  sylke  another  of  redd  worstead, 
ij  crosses  of  mastlyne,  j  of  them  gylte,  iiij  belles  in  the  steple, 
with  a  saunce  bell,  &  j  handbell,  a  sacringe  bell,  j  candelsticke  of 
mastlyne,  iij  coffers,  a  piece  of  yvery.  Jo  Pychard  Vycar. 

AuLSTON,  St.  James. 
AwsTON  IN  Overbyry,  Aug.   8. — One    chalyce    with    a   paten 
parcell  gylt,  one  crosse  of  tynne,  one  cope  of  grene  velvett,  ij  small 
bells  in  the  steple,  a  payre  of  vestments  of  grene  satten,  one  aulter 
clothe,  and  one  toweU,  one  pyxe  of  tynne. 

Beoly,  St.  Leonard,  Y. 
Beely. — ^j  chalyce  of  sylver,  j  cope  of  whyte  fustyan,  j  cope  of 
tauny  sylk  branched,  iij  payre  of  vestments,  j  of  grene  satten  another 
of  white  bustyan,  &  the  other  olde  sylk,  cliesable  without  albe  of 
dornyx,  jii  bells  in  the  steple,  j  crosse  of.  brasse,  ij  small  candelstyks 
of  brasse,  j  payre  of  cruetts  of  lead,  j  lyche  bell,  &  j  sacryng  bell, 
iiij  olde  aulter  clothes,  j  olde  towell.   Rychard  Berasborne  Vyker. 


(1)    Bruges.  (2)    A  metal  liko  brass  or  copper. 
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Bell  Broughton,  Holy  Trinity,  E. 
Bel  Broughton,  Aug.  9. — hangyngo  in  the  steple  iiij  belles, 
j  saunts  belle,  j  clialis  of  selver  with  a  paten,  j  cope  of  olde  redde 
velvett,  iiij  payre  of  vestments,  j  blewe  satten  of  brydgs,  thodr 
white,  j  redde,  another  pykyed  not  sylke,  j  crosse  of  latten,  ij  peyer 
of  candy Istycks  small  of  brasse,  j  sencer  of  brasse,  v  alter  clothes  of 
lynnen.  Edm.  Cowper  parson. 

Berrow,  St.  Faith,  V. 

Berrow,  Aug.  8. — ^j  chalyce  of  selver  by  estymacon  ix  unces, 
j  vestment  with  a  albe  grene  wolsted,  j  cope  redde  selke,  iiij  belles 
hangynge  in  the  steple,  j  crosse  of  brasse,  j  candylstyke  of  brasse. 
[M.  ij  peyre  of  westements,  j  cope  of  black  satten,  and  j  candylstyke 
of  brasse  was  stolen  by  theves].  Eich  Bachor  (Mrat. 

Besford,  C. 

Bessepard,  Aug  8. — j  challys  of  tyne  with  a  paten,  [there  was 
a  challys  of  sylver  partely  gylt  with  a  patente  our  Curat  solde  yt  as 
he  seyd  for  the  some  of  xxxiijs.  viijd.,  wherof  we  receyvyed  the 
seyd  some  a  lytyll  before  the  fall  of  money  and  by  the  seyd  fall  the 
one  halfe  thereof  was  demynyshed]  ij  bells  in  the  steple,  j  coope 
crule  yelowe,  ij  olde  vestements,  the  j  rede  saten  brydges,  the  other 
whyte  busten,  a  pyxe  of  brasse,  a  crosse  of  brasse,  ij  candellsticks  of 
brasse,  j  lyche  bell,  a  santus  bell.  Eob.  Grevys.  Curat. 

Bishampton,  St.  Peter,  V. 

BisHAMPTON,  6  Edw.  YL,  Aug.  8. — ii  chalyces  of  sylver  the  one 
parcell  gylte  wherof  one  of  them  ys  gaged  to  paye  ffor  the  Byble 
and  the  paraphrasis  of  Erasmus^  where  the  Kinge  ys  paterne,^  j  pix 
of  sylver,  ij  coepes  of  greane  and  red  sylke  and  the  other  of  fustyan, 
V  payre  of  vestements  wliereof  one  ys  blak  velvet  and  the  other  of 
red  sylke  and  greane,  and  the  rest  of  them  be  of  dyvers  coUowres, 
ij  crosses  the  one  of  copper  and  the  other  of  brasse  with  a  crosse 
clothe  of  sylke.  In  the  steple  iiij  bells,  and  ij  small  bells,  and  ij 
candellsticks  of  pewter,  and  a  laver  of  pewter. 

M.'^  that  one  of  the  abovenamed  challice  was  ffelowsaye^  stoUen 
oute  of  oure  churche,  and  for  to  ryde  and  goe  in  makeyuge  serche 
for  the  seyd  chalyce,  and  to  here  oure  charges  therein  we  the  seyd 
parishioners  were  fayne  to  leye  one  of  the  seyd  payre  of  vestements 

to  gage  and  have  receved  monnye,  he  was  sent sens  hollege 

rode  daye  in  maye  last.  M.  that  iij  fete  of  one  of  the  chalices  was 
broken  and  conveyed  awaye  betwene  the  priste  and  the  clarke 
withen  xy  monethes  of  the  fyrst  inventorye  make. 

H.  P.     200. 

(3)    Ordered  by  Edwardian  Injunctions  1547,  c.  xx.  (4)    Patron.        (5)    Feloniously. 

VOL.  XI.,    PT.  II.  O 
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Blockley,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Y. 
Blookley, — H.  P.    400.    Chantry  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by 
Benedict  Paston,  parson  of  Blokeley,  &  Ralfe  of  Braketon,  priest    . 

Bewdley,  St.  Anne,  C. 

Bewdley  Chappell — Chantry  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Chantry  of 
of  Our  Lady,  Chantry  of  St.  Anne. 

BiRLINGHAM,  St.  JaMES,  R. 

Byrlyngham,  Aug.  8. — j  challes  of  sylver  &  gylte  with  a  patent, 
j  cope  of  rede  velvett,  j  olde  cope  of  grene  sylke,  iii]  bells  in  the 
steple,  j  crosse  of  coper,  j  olde  crosse  of  laten,  ij  olde  vestaments, 
j  rede  sylke  embrotheryed  with  golde,  and  the  other  blewe  wolsted, 
j  pyxe  of  brasse,  sacryng  bell,  ij  canstyks  (sic)  of  brasse. 

Jo.  BoDAN  parson.         Edm.  Bloomfeld,  Curatt. 

Broadway,  S.  Edburga,  Y. 

Bradwey. — ij  chalis  with  ij  patens  all  gylte,  ij  pycks^  of  brasse, 
ij  crosses  of  lattan,  j  coope  of  blacke  velvet  with  a  vestment  of  the 
same,  j  coope  of  grene  sylke,  j  vestment  of  the  same  &  ij  tunycles, 
j  olde  coope  of  chaungeable  sylke,  j  vestment  of  whyte  satten, 
in  the  steple  iiij  bells,  ij  sanctus  bell,  j  bell  in  y®  chapell. 

Jo.  TiTHER  Yicar. 

Bransford,  St.  John,  B. 

Braunceford,  Aug.  8. — a  chalis  a  paten  of  sylver  parcell  gylte 
which  lyeth  in  cage  [gage]  with  John  Broke  for  xxxiijs.  iijd. 
plegged  to  hym,  viij  yeres  passed  for  the  great  sute  betweene  the 
said  parishe  &  the  parishe  of  Lygh,  thys  chalyse  ys  used  dayly  in 
the  churche.  iij  vestements,  j  of  red  sylke,  &  ij  of  grene  worstyd, 
ij  albes,  j  other  vestement  of  crymsyn  velvet  lying  to  gage  for 
xxxs  with  william  lynton  &  Rychard  Halle  viiij  yeres  passed  in  the 
same  sute  a  coope  of  grene  sylke,  a  aulter  cloth,  a  surples,  a  pyxt, 
a  crosse  of  copras,  ij  litte  bells  in  the  steple,  a  senser  of  brasse,  ij 
cruetts  of  pewther. 

Bredicote,  St.  James,  R. 

Bredlycott. — j  chalyes  parsell  gylte,  a  pixe  of  sylver,  ij  candel- 
stycks  of  mastle,  a  quoppe''  of  mastle,  a  chesable  of  satten,  iij  olde 
chesables  with  ther  apparels,  vj  albes  with  ther  aparells,  j  quoj)pe^ 
of  sylke  blew,  a  pall  of  sylke  yelow,  ij  table  clothys,  iij  towells, 
ij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  lyche  bell,  a  pott  of  mastlen,  a  senser  of 
bras,  a  lampe  of  mastlen,  a  crucifixe  of  bras,  a  sanctus  bell,  a  surples. 

Johnn  Newman  parson. 

(6)    Pyxes.  (7)    Cup.  (8;    Cope. 
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Brecon,  St.  Giles,  R 
Bredon,  Aug.  8. — a  clialisclie  of  sylver  -with  a  patten,  iiij  bells 
in  the  stepull,  a  pyxe  of  brasse,  a  crosse  of  brasse,  a  cope  of  redde 
ifeluet,  a  vestement  of  redde  veluett,  ij  olde  vestmetts. 

George  Marten  Curat. 
S.  1.     Endowments  for  lands  and  lampes. 

Bricklehampton,  St.  Michael,  C. 
Brttklampton,  Aug.  8. — j  chalys  of  sylver  with  a  paten  not 
gylt,  a  pyx  of  laten,  ij  pere  of  vestyments  y®  won  crane  colyryd 
sylke,  embroderyd,  the  other  red  sylke  not  broderyd,  ij  coopys  y® 
won  lyke  y®  fyrst  vestyment  colyr,  the  other  blacke  fustyon,  a 
crosse  of  wood  plated  with  ledde  &  giyldyd,  iij  bellys  in  the  steple, 
a  lyttle  bell,  ij  candlestyks  of  brasse.  Jhon  Robyns  Curet. 

Broad  WAS,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  R 
Brodwas — j  chalyce  parcell  gylt  with  a  patent,  ij  corperas 
cases  of  velfett,  ij  peyre  of  vestments,  j  of  blew  satten  &  thoder 
olde  sylke,  ij  peyre  of  albes  belongyng  to  the  same,  j  cope  of 
crymson  velvet,  ij  copper  crosses,  iiij  alter  clothes,  ij  towells,  ij 
candylstyks  of  brasse,  j  pyxe  of  copper,  ij  cruetts  of  peuter,  iij 
belles  in  the  steple,  j  saunts  bell,  ij  other  smale  belles,  j  surples, 
j  sencer  of  laten.  Hen.  Johnson  parson. 

Bromsgrove,  St.  John  Baptist,  V. 
Bromsgrove,  Aug  9. — in  the  steple  iiij  bells,  ij  chalyces  of  sylver 
with  the  paten,  j  payre  of  organnes,  j  cope  of  blewe  velvett,  j  olde 
vestment  of  grene  double  velvett,  ij  olde  copes  the  j  of  whyte 
fustyan  the  other  of  grene  sengle  sylk,  j  sute  of  vestments  of  red 
sylk,  j  sute  of  vestments  of  red  crymsen  sylke  with  black  strakes,^ 
j  crosse  of  copper  and  tynne,  aulter  clothes  of  lyimen,  xij  towells, 
a  payre  of  olde  vestments  of  crane  coloured  sylk. 

EoB.  AP  Davyd  Curat. 
Endowment  for  lamps. 
Chantry  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by  Dame  Ellyn  Stafforde,  widow 
of  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Grafton  Aster. 

Broughton-Hacket,  St.  Leonard,  R 
Broughton  Hackett,  Aug.  9. — j  chalice  of  silver  parcell  gilte, 
j  patten,  j  crosse  of  tynne  gilte,  j  pyxe  of  tynne,  iij  pere  of  vesty- 
ments whrerof  j  of  yelowe  sylke  the  other  of  grene  satten  of 
brydges,  and  the  third  of  don^^  silke  with  iij  albes,  j  cope  of  white 
satten  of  brydges,  ij  candelsticks  of  ledd,  in  the  steple  ij  bells,  a 
sacring  bell,  a  leche  bell.  This  parishe  sold  j  broken  chalice  for 
xxxvjs.  viijd.  thereof  paid  for  a  bible  price  xijs.,  a  paraphrases 
boke  of  Erasmus  xijs.,  the  rest  bestowed  on  necessary  reparacons 
aboute  the  churcho  don  before  the  first  inventory  by  the  space  of  j 
yere.  Rob.  Walton  clarke. 

(0)    Pales  or  stripes.  (10)    Dun. 
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BusHLBY,  St.  Peter. 
BussHELEY,  Aug.  8. — iiij  bells,  the  saunce  bell,  j  chalyce  with  a 
patent  of  sylver  weyenge  xj  imces  &  half-unce,  j  coope  of  blewe 
satten,  iij  peyre  of  vestements  Avhereof  j  ys  redd  satten  &  the  other 
ij  grene  sylke,  a  pyxe  of  copper  and  gilte.     Will.  Kyngett  ciiret. 

Castle  Moeton,  St.  Gregory,  C. 

Castle  Morton,  Aug.  9. — ij  chalyces  of  sylver  parcell  gylte 
weyenge  by  estymacon  xiiij  unces,  ij  copes  j  of  crymson  velvet,  and 
the  other  of  olde  daniaske,  iiij  peyre  of  vestments  of  velvett,  ij  of 
them  redd  &  thother  crymson,  j  peire  of  vestments  of  white 
damaske,  ij  or  iij  peces  of  olde  torne  vestments,  j  crosse  clothe  of  blewe 
sarsenett,  and  iij  olde  banner  clothes,  ij  crosses  of  copper  or  brasse, 
a  senser,  ij  peire  of  candelstyks  of  brasse,  a  canapy  of  brasse  wherein 
the  pyx  hangeth,  ij  aulter  clothes,  and  ij  olde  towells,  iiij  bells  in 
the  steple,  a  saunce  bell,  a  lyche  bell,  iij  sacring  belles. 

Sir  Wm.  Houghton,  Knt.,  gave  for  his  obit  "  j  kow  preased  at 
xijs."  so  Eichard  Yate  for  lamps  at  Hanbury  "  gave  ij  kyne  preased 
at  xijs.  the  kow"  and  at  South  Lyttleton  "  iiij  kyne  were  preased  at 
xijs.  the  kow  to  maintain  24  lampes  and  certen  tapers."  At  Bredon 
there  was  an  endowment  of  "  fyve  kyne,"  and  at  Stockton  of  "  ij  kyne 
at  xs.  the  kow."  At  Tenbury  the  lampe  field  was  similarly  appro- 
priated to  provide  iijs.  iijd. 

Chaddesley  Corbett,  St.  Cassian,  C. 

Chaddesley,  Aug.  9. — in  the  steple  iiij  bells,  j  chalyce  of  sylver 
weying  by  estemacon  x  ouncs,  j  suyt  of  vestments  of  red  velvett 
moche  woren,  ij  vestments  of  grene  sylk  over  woren,  ij  vestments 
of  yeolow  sylk  olde,  j  vestment  of  bryges  satten  with  th  apperty- 
nannces,  j  vestment  of  chaungeable  sylk,  ij  other  olde  payre  of 
vestments  of  bryges  satten,  j  vestment  of  black  velvett,  xx  olde 
lynnen  towells  for  the  aulter,  ij  payre  of  small  candelstyks  of  brasse. 

Symen  Clare  Vyker. 
H.  P.     500.    St.  1  a  schoolmaster. 

Chaceley,  St.  John,  B. 
Chattisley. — iiij  grete  bells,  a  liche  bell,  ij  challeses  with 
theyr  pattents  of  sylver,  ij  grete  brass  candelstiks,  ij  candulstiks  of 
bras  that  wer  apon  the  high  aulter,  ij  copes,  j  of  broune  tawny 
velvet  the  other  of  bridges  satten,  vj  pere  of  vestments,  j  of  silke 
culler  popengey,  [parrot]  j  of  red  silke,  j  of  grene  silke,  j  of  branchyd 
silke,  j  of  crane  culler  silke  &  j  of  whyte  fustyan,  [we  had  a  brasse 
crosse  with  a  staffe  brasse  brased,^^  &  j  olde  holly  watter  jDote  of 
bras,  which  crosse,  according  as  we  wer  comanded,  did  deface  and 
brake  the  same,  &  so  lefte  ther  in  the  church  which  watter  pott  & 
broken  peces  of  the  crosse  hath  ben  sens  imbeseled  furthe  of  the 
church  by  whom  we  know  not].  Wm.  Moole  Curate. 

Endowment  for  lamps  &  light. 

(11)    Half  of  brass. 
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Churchill,  St.  James,  E. 

Churchill,  Aug.  9. — ^j  chalyce  of  sylver  &  gylt  with  a  paten, 
in  the  staple  ij  bells  ij  payre  of  vestments,  j  of  whyte  fustyan  & 
the  other  changeable  colour  sylk  olde,  j  cope  of  changeable  colour 
sylke,  j  cruett  of  pewter,  ij  candelstyks  of  yron,  j  coffer,  ij  small 
towells,  ij  aulter  clothes,  a  hollye  water  potte  of  lead,  a  surplesse. 

Jo.  Broke  parson. 

Churchill,  St.  Michael,  E. 

Churchill,  Aug.  8. — a  chales  of  sylver  and  gylte,  a  cooj)e  of 
redd  wolsted,  a  payre  of  vestements  of  the  same,  an  old  vestyment 
of  grene,  ij  albes,  ij  bells.  Will.  Stewarde  curat. 

Claines,  St.  Peter,  C. 

Claynes,  Aug.  8. — ij  chalises  with  the  patens  sylver  &  gylte, 
a  pax  sylver  &  parcell  gylt,  a  wholl  sute  of  vestment  with  a  cope  of 
blew  velvett,  a  courser  cope  of  sylke,  a  payre  of  vestments  of  red 
velvet  with  albes  belongyng  to  the  same,  ij  payre  of  old  vestments, 
j  sylke  with  braunches  of  trees  in  gold,  and  thother  of  paule,^^  ij 
payre  of  blacke  vestments  of  Turky  satten,  a  payre  of  Avhite 
vestments  of  fustyan,  ij  payre  of  course  vestments,  ij  sensors,  a  pyx 
of  brasse,  ij  crosses  of  brasse,  a  pawle  of  sylke,  ij  great  candelstycks, 
ij  smale  of  brasse,  iiij  cofers,  iiij  bells  in  the  tower,  with  ij  liche 
bells,  and  iij  sance  bells^  j  payre  of  organes,  ij  stremer  clothes  of 
sylke,  iiij  corperasse  casse  of  velvett,  a  tinacle^^  of  brasse,  a  canape 
with  frynges,  ij  fronts  of  sylke  for  the  hy  alter. 

Hump.  Dolman  Curat. 

H.  P.     400.    Chantry  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by  Jo.  Williams. 

Cleveload,  E. 
Clyvelod,  Aug.  8. — j  chahce  of  sylver  &  gilte,    i   lytle   bell, 
j  yestment  of  yeolow  sylke.  Jo.  Greneway  rector. 

Cudsden,  C. 
CoDiSTON,  Aug.  8. — j  chalyse  of  sylver  parcell  gylte,  a  patente, 
j  coope  of  lynnen,  j  peere  of  westyments  of  green  sylke,  j  pix  of 
brasse,  yn  the  stepull  iij  bells,  a  saunce  bell,  a  sacryng  bell. 

Eaff.  Dyngley  Cm^ate. 

CoFTON  Chappell,  St.  Michael. 

CoFTON,  Aug.  9. — ij  peirs  of  vestements  j  blewe  turkys  satten, 
&  the  other  grene  turkeye  satten,  a  cope  of  blewe  turkyshe  satten,  a 
crosse  of  mastlyne,  j  chalys  of  sylver  &  gilte,  ij  smale  bells  in  the 
steple.  Mem  j  alter  clothe  j  sur^Dles  ij  candelstiks  of  mastlyn  j  olde 
towell  in  the  last  Inventory  were  stolen  lately. 

EiCH.  Eeepell  Curate. 

(12)    Fine  cloth.  (13)    A  holy  water  pot. 
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COMBERTON  MaGNA,  St.  MiCHAEL,  R. 

CoMBARTON  Magna,  Aug.  8. — j  clialys  of  sylver  with  a  paten, 
j  payre  of  vestyments  of  blue  crewell/^  j  albe,  j  cope  of  red  velvett, 
j  pyxe  of  wood  coleryde,  j  crosse  of  brasse,  in  the  steple  iiij  bells,  j 
lytle  belle.  Jhon  More  pryst. 

Endo^vment  for  a  lamp. 

COMBERTON  PaRVA,  St.  PeTER,  E. 

Combarton  Parva. — a  chalys  with  a  j^aten  sylver  &  gylt,  a 
crosse  of  copper  &  gilt,  a  paxe  coj^per  &  gilt,  a  pyxe  of  laten,  ij 
vestments  j  of  redde  saten  the  other  of  sylke,  iij  bells  in  the  stepiill, 
a  leche  bell,  ij  candellstycks  upon  the  aulter.       Jo.  Eale  parson. 

Abbot's  Crome,  Crome  d'Abitot,  St.  James,  R. 

Crome  daby  Hott,  Aug.  8. — a  chalis  of  sylver  and  gylte,  a 
pyxe  of  brase,  a  senser  of  the  same,  iij  corperas  cases,  ij  cops,  iij 
peyre  of  vestments  Avith  the  aubes,  ij  surples,  iij  bells,  with  a  lyche 
&  a  sacryng  bell,  ij  cruetts  of  lede,  j  aulter  clothe,  ij  towels. 

Rychard  Stonall  parson. 

Endowment  for  a  lamp. 

Earl's  Crome,  St.  John  B.,  R. 

Crome  Simons. — j  chalice  of  sylver,  and  the  churche  beyng 
robbed  we  havjng  now  but  a  chalice  of  latten,  iij  bells  in  the  stepell, 
j  cope  of  grene  sylke,  j  vestment  of  grene  sylke,  j  red  vestment. 

Rich.  Anford  parson. 

Cropthorne,  St.  Michael,  V. 

Cropthorne. — a  shipp  with  a  senser  of  brasse,  ij  chalyes  with 
their  partarnes  of  sylver,  a  crosse  of  copper  &  gylte,  a  cope,  a 
vestement  of  cryrason  velvett,  j  albe  for  the  same,  iiij  bells  in  the 
steple,  j  cope,  j  vestment  of  grene  sylke,  ij  old  vestments,  a  cope  of 
sylke  grene  &  redde,  ij  smalle  peyre  of  candelstyks  of  brasse, 
ij  peyre  of  crewetts,  ii  surplesez,  ij  alter  clothez,  i  peyre  of  shytes, 
iij  towells,  a  Carpett  for  the  table  made  of  old  vestments. 

Tho.  Ulstone  Vyker. 

Crowle,  St.  Peter,  V. 

Crowle,  Aug.  9. — ii  chalyces  with  two  pattens  of  sylver  one  of 
them  parcel!  gylte,  ij  copes  one  of  rede  syllce  and  thother  red  bustyan, 
iiij  belles,  and  ij  peire  of  vestments  olde  red  and  grene,  ij  aulter 
clothes,  ij  towells,  and  iijj  albes  olde,  one  surples,  a  palle  of  olde 
sylke. 

(14)    Fine  Worsted. 
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Church  Lench,  E. 

Churche  Lenche,  Aug.  9. — ^j  chalyce  with  a  paten  parcell  gylt, 
in  the  steple  iij  bells,  j  cope  of  red  velvett,  j  chesable  of  red  velvett, 
j  olde  cope  of  fustyan,  ij  albes  of  lynnen,  j  crosse  of  brasse,  a  pall 
clothe  of  chaimgeable  lynnen,  a  lytell  bell  called  a  lyche  bell,  iij 
aulter  clothes  of  lynnen,  iij  towells,  ij  Banner  clothez,  a  holy  water 
pott,  a  nold  peyre  of  vestements  not  sylke.       Jas.  Weles  Curat. 

Dalesford,  E. 

Dalysford,  Aug.  8. — j  chalys  of  sylver  gylte,  a  paten,  j  cope  of 
crule,  iij  pare  of  vestments,  j  of  blewe  sayten  thother  of  clothe  of 
tyssue  and  another  of  wytt  fustyan,  ij  bells,  j  sacaryng  bell,  j  pyxe 
of  brasse,  j  sensure  of  brasse,  j  corporax  case,  j  corporax,  ij  alter 
clothes.  Eic.  Ire  Lond  paTson. 

Desford,  St.  James,  C. 
Defford,  Aug.  8. — j   chales   of  selver  gylt  with  a  patten,   j 
vestment  of  blue  saten,  j  vestment  of  whyte  Eussell,  j  cope  of  redd 
satten,  iij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  crosse  of  tynne. 

Nycolas  Danes  Curett. 

Doderhill,  St.  Augustine,  Y. 

Doderhill,  Aug.  9. — hangynge  in  the  steple  v  bells  whereof 
con  was  bought  att  the  Friars^^  at  y®  suppresson  of  the  seid  howse 
for  the  whyche  we  owe  xJvjs.  viijd.,  chalice  of  sylver  and  gylt  with 
a  paten,  ij  copes,  j  of  redd  velvet  and  the  other  of  cloth  tyssue  both 
overworne,  another  grene  silk,  anoy^^  of  blu  sylk,  ij  of  dornyx, 
V  peirs  of  vestments,  j  of  red  velvet  v  wering  albes,  j  crosse  of 
coperas,  ij  lytell  cyndyllstyks  of  brass,  j  sensar  of  brasse,  iiij  alter 
clothes  of  lynnyn,  j  cope  of  blew  sylk.        William  Wild  Vicar. 

Mem.  ij  grett  candylstykes  of  brasse  beying  in  the  former  Inven- 
tory sold  for  xiijs.  iiijd. 

[The  hospital  here  for  a  master  and  brethren,  St.  Mary's,  was 
founded  by  William  of  Domera,  parson  of  DoderhiU.] 

Dodenham,  St.  Mary. 
DoDNAM  Chapel. — a  pyx  of  brasse,  a  crosse  of  the  same,  iij 
aulter  clothes,  ij  smauU  bells  in  the  stepul,  a  sakeryng  bell,  iij 
vestments,  j  white  thoder  blew  sylke,  ij  albes,  ij  towels,  ij  shetes, 
a  cope  of  dornyx,  a  corporas  cloth  witli  the  case  of  red  velvet,  ij 
candylstycks  of  brasse,  cruet  of  peuter,  a  surples. 

Doverdale,  S.  Mary,  E. 

DovERDALE,  Aug.  9. — in  the  steple  iij  bells,  chalys  of  sylver 
with  a  paten,  j  lytic  pyxe  of  sylver,  ij  peyre  of  vestements  j  of 

(15)  Friars  Eremites  of  St.  Austin,  at  Droitwich. 
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white  fiistyan  &  the  other  of  satten  a  brydges  old,  j  alter  clothe, 
j  snrples,  old  cope  of  blewe  worsted.  They  say  that  aboute  xii 
monelhes  past  the  parishyoners  sold  ij  siuale  candelsticks  &  one 
lytic  crosse  of  brasse  for  xxijd.  being  in  the  hands  of  the  wardens 
for  the  reparacon  of  the  churche.  &  fm^ther  they  do  sey  that  ij 
alter  clothes  are  woren  oute  sens  the  last  inventory  made. 

Hugh  Bryscone  parson. 

DORMESTON,  E. 

DoRMERTON,  Aug.  8. — a  chalyce  of  sylver  with  a  cover  of  parcell 
gylte,  a  cope  of  red  velvett,  a  olde  cope  of  grene  crnole,  a  peire  of 
vestments  of  red  velvett,  a  peire  of  whyte  vestiments  of  syll^e,  iij 
bells  in  the  steple,  a  lytell  saimce  bell,  a  crosse  of  brasse,  ij  aulter 
clothes,  a  toweU.  Humfrey  Yardley  Curate. 

Droitwich. 

Droitwhyche,  St.  Andrewes,  Aug.  9. — iii  copes,  j  of  clothe  of 
tyssue,  another  of  blewe  velvett,  and  the  other  of  grene  velvett, 
every  of  them  havyng  sylver  claspes,  a  sute  of  vestments  of  cloth 
of  tyssue,  a  sute  of  vestments  of  blewe  velvett,  a  vestment  of  grene 
sylk  with  floures,  an  old  sute  of  vestments  of  bustyan,  v  vestments 
of  lenten  whyte,  another  of  blewe  velvett,  a  soule  [single]  vestment 
of  black  sylk  and  grene,  another  black  vestment  with  red  strakes,  & 
the  other  of  course  bustyan  crane  coloured  wyth  floures,  one  olde 
crosse  of  copper  &  gylt,  iiij  bells,  a  saunce  bell,  a.  common  bell  for 
the  towne,  j  payre  of  organnes,  iiij  corperas  cases  with  iiij  lynnen 
clothes  to  the  same  belonging,  a  chalyce  of  sylver  &  gylt  with  a 
paten,  j  paire  of  sylve  and  gylt,  a  quysshyn^*^  of  grene  bryges  satten, 
ij  lynnen  aulter  clothes,  a  red  clothe  of  sylk  which  hanged  before 
the  aulter,  iij  surples,  a  sleveles  surples^"^  for  a  cheyld.  Mem.  j 
vestment  of  whyte  bustyan,  ij  brazen  candlestyks,  ij  cruetts  of  tynne 
was  stolen  out  of  the  churche  aboute  ester  was  twelvemonyth. 

Jo.  May  Curat. 
H.  P.     200.     Chantry  of  Jesu ;  Chantry  of  St.  Eichard. 

Droitwich,  St.  Nicholas,  E. 
Droytwyche  S.  Nycholas,  Aug.  9. — in  the  steple  iij  bells,  &  a 
saunce  bell,  j  chalyce  of  sylver  with  a  paten,  j  cope  of  tawny  velvett, 
j  cope  of  tawny  sylk,  ij  pyllows  j  of  grene  sarcenet,  &  tlie  other  of 
red  satten,  j  payre  of  vestments  of  blewe  damaske,  j  payre  of 
vestments  of  whyte  chamblet,  ij  payre  of  changeable  sylk  olde  & 
overworne,  j  payre  of  whyte  fustyan,  Mem.  j  payre  of  vestments 
of  chaungeable  sylk  was  stolen  aboute  Easter  last. 

Jo.  Eychards  parson. 

(16)    Cushion.  (17)    A  rochet. 
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Droitwich,  S.  Peter's,  V. 
Droitwich,  S.  Peter's,  Aug.  9. — in  the  steple  iij  bells,  &  a 
saunce  bell,  j  chalyce  of  sylver  with,  a  paten,  j  cope  of  red  velvett 
somewhat  worno,  iij  payre  of  vestments,  the  j  red  velvett  another  of 
grene  satten,  &  the  other  of  whyte  chamblet,  crosse  of  latten,  ij 
smale  candylstyks  of  brasse,  j  sencer  of  brasse.  Mem.  j  payre  of 
vestments  iij  towells  iiij  aulter  clothes  with  j  crosse  of  latten  were 
stoUen  about  Lent  was  twelvemonyth.  Jo.  Gardon  Curat. 

Dudley,  St.  Edmund's,  V. 
Dudley,  St.  Edmund's,  Aug.  9. — iij  bells  in  the  steple,  &  a 
saunce  bell,  j  chalice  with  a  paten,  j  cope  of  crymson  velvett,  another 
old  cast^^  cope,  j  peir  of  vestments  of  white  damaske  with  an  albe, 
j  seiigle  vestment  of  blewe  velvett,  another  old  sengle  vestment, 
j  olde  candelstyck  of  iron,  iij  litle  candelstycks  of  brass©,  j  old 
payr  of  organs  with  dyvers  pypes  taken  away,  iij  alter  clothes, 
ij  towells.  Thos.  Bekinshall  vicare. 

Dudley,  St.  Thomas,  V. 
Dudley,  St.  Thomas,  Aug.  8. — j  chalice  of  silver  with  a  patten, 
j  peyre  of  vestments  of  grene  damaske,  j  peir  of  vestments  of  white 
fustian,  a  cope  of  crymson  felvett,  ij  alter  clothes,  ij  towells,  ij  litle 
candlsticks  of  brasse,  iij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  saunce  beU,  a  litle 
sacringe  bell,  a  cano^Dye  of  grene  sarsenett  fryngyd  with  sylk. 

Thos.  Bekynsall  curate. 

Eastham. 
Eastham. — Endowment  for  one  lamp. 

ECKLINGTON,  HOLY  TrINITY,  V. 

Ekyngton,  Aug.  8. — j  chalyce  of  sylver  with  a  paten,  j  payre 
of  vestments  of  crymsen  velvett  with  thappurtynances,  j  cope  of 
the  same,  j  pyxe  of  brasse,  ij  crosses  j  copper  and  gylt  the  other 
brasse,  in  the  tower  iiij  bells,  j  sacrying  beU,  j  senser  of  brasse,  ij 
cruetts  of  sylver.  James  Colwall  vicar. 

Eldersfield,  St.  John  B.,  V. 
Eldresfeld,  Aug.  8. — j  chalice  of  sylver  weying  xiiij  unces, 
j  pyxe  of  sylver  weying  j  unc.  dim.,  ij  candelstycks  of  brasse,  a 
crosse  of  brasse,  a  boket  of  brasse  hertofore  used  with  holy  water,  in 
the  steple  iij  bells  ij  litell  bells,  thone  called  a  leche  bell  and  thother 
a  sacryng  bell,  a  cope  ymbrothered  of  tawny  velvet,  j  vestment  of 
blue  velvett  with  thapparell,  ij  whyte  vestments  of  sylke,  j  vest- 
ment of  yello  velvett  with  tli  apparell,  j  redde  vestmente  of  sylke, 
j  olde  cope  of  sylke,  a  canapie  of  silke,  a  furneysse^^  of  brasse,  a 
panne  of  brasse,  j  broche,  j  trevitt,  iij  table  clothes,  a  lynen  clothe 

lent  tyme,  ij  surple[sses]. 

H.  P.     200.     Chantry  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by  Thos.  Holford. 

(18)    Worn  out,      (19)  Probably  for  the  use  of  the  parish  guild  at  their  feasts. 
VOL.  XL,  PT.  IL  P 
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Elmbridge,  St.  Mary,  C. 

Elmbridge,  Aug.  9. — j  clialeyce  of  sylver  with  a  paten,  in  the 
steple  ij  bells,  ij  vestments,  j  of  tawney  dornyx,  the  other  grene 
lynnen,  j  albe  of  lynnen,  j  lytle  sacrying  bell,  j  cope  of  red  brygs 
satteu,  iij  towells,  j  anlter  cloth,  ij  cruetts  of  lead,  j  crosse  of  wood, 
j  censor  of  brasse,  j  pyxe  of  brasse.  EoG.  Chaunce,  Curat. 

Elmeley  Castle,  St.  Mary,  V. 
Elmeley  Castle,  Aug.  8. — A  chaleys  of  sylver  with  a  paten,  a 
pix  of  bras,  ij  candyllstycks  of  bras,  a  cross  of  coper,  a  senser  of 
coper,  a  crysmatory  of  tynne,  a  tynachull  of  bras,  a  pere  of  organes, 
iiij  bellss  of  the  wyche  on  ys  for  a  cloke,^^  a  pere  of  vestenients  of 
blw  sylke,  another  of  whyt  fusten,  a  cope  crymson  selke,  another  of 
blew  saten  of  brygs,  iij  alter  clothes,  ij  towells. 

Eychard  Wylll\ms,  Curet. 
Endowment  for  lamps  and  lights. 

Elmley  Lovett,  St.  Michael,  E. 
Elmley  Lovett,  Aug.  9. — ij  small  chalyces  of  sylver  with  ij 
patens,  a  lytle  cuppe  of  sylver  within  the  brasen  pyxe,  a  crosse 
copper  and  gylt,  ij  small  candelstykks  of  brasse,  olde  cope  of  red 
velvett,  j  payre  of  vestments  of  red  velvett,  j  payre  of  vestments  of 
grene  satten  brygys,  a  payer  of  vestments  of  grene  chamblet,  a  payre 
of  vestments  of  blewe  wolsted,  iij  aulter  clothes,  iij  towells  of 
lynnen,  in  the  steple  iij  bells,  and  a  saunce  bell. 

Elmlode,  St.  Edward,  E. 
Evynlode. — j  chalice  of  sylver  with  a  patent,  ffoure  paire  of 
vestement  wherof  ij  be  of  redd  saten  of  brydges  and  the  ther  ij  of 
blewe  saten  of  brydges,  j  coope  of  the  same,  j  crosse  of  copper,  a 
pixe  of  brasse,  ij  bells  in  the  stepull,  j  lytell  bell,  a  saunce  bell,  in 
the  Churche  boxe  xxxs.  which  some  dyd  accrewe  and  some  by  the 
sale  of  a  bell  about  iiij  or  yeres  past.  John  Walker,  parson. 

Fladbury,  St.  John  Baptist,  E. 
Fladeburie  Ecclesie  S.  Johannis  Baptiste,  Aug.  8. — iij  bells 
in  the  stepull,  ij  chalysys  of  sylver  with  ij  patents,  a  pyxe  off  sylvar, 
a  coope  ot  redde  velvett,  a  vestment  of  the  same  for  the  minister, 
decon,  and  subdecon,  j  vestemente  of  wliyte  sylke,  j  vesimente  o£f 
blacke  satten,  a  coope  off  grene  sylke,  ij  candlestycks  off  crape,  a 
senser  off  crape,  a  paxe  of  brasse,  ij  cruetts  off  pewter. 

John  Wodde,  Curate. 
Endowment  for  a  lamp. 

Feckenham,  St.  John  Baptist,  V. 
Feckenham,  Aug.  9. — iij  bells  hanginge  in  the  steple,  ij  chalyces 
j  sylver  and  gylte  and  the  other  sylver,  j  pyxe  of  brase,  ij  copes  of 

(20)  Clock. 
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red  sylke  olde,  iij  peyre  of  vestameuts,  j  wyte  sylke  another  blacke 
chainlet  the  other  brygs  satten  blewe,  a  payer  of  candelstyks  of 
brasse,  j  olde  surples,  iij  olde  aulter  clothes,  iiij  olde  towells,  j  olde 
sencer  of  brasse,  the  parisshe  dothe  owe  for  castyng  one  of  the  bells 
the  some  of  xxxiijs.  iiijd. 

Flyford-Flavel,  S.  John  B.,  E. 
Flyworde  Flavell,  Aug.  8. — j  chalys  of  sylver  parcell  gylte 
with  j  paten,  j  pere  of  vestyments  of  satten  of  brydges  embrothered, 
j  albe,  j  vestymente  of  blewe  satten  brydges,  j  cope  of  sylke  of 
changeable  color,  j  crosse  of  copper,  in  the  steple  iij  bellys,  j  leche 
bell,  a  sacrynge  bell. 

Grafton-Flyford,  St.  John  B. 
Grvfton  Flyford,  Aug.  8. — j  chalys  of  sylver  with  a  paten, 
j  vestment  of  blewe  velvett  embrothered  with  an  albe,  ij  olde  chesa- 
bles,  j  cope  of  blewe  felvett  embrothered,  j  cope  of  saten  of  brydges 
embrothred,  yn  the  steple  iiij  bels,  a  sawnce  bell,  j  lyche  bell,  a 
sacryng  bell,  a  crosse  of  copper  and  gylt. 

Davyd  Gyttyns,  Parson. 

Grimley,  St.  Bartholomew,  V. 
Grymley,  Aug.  8. — j  chalys,  a  patten  of  sylver  and  gylte,  a 
pixe  of  brasse,  a  canopy  of  lynnen,  a  vestment  of  red  velvett,  a  cope 
of  redd  velvett,  ij  albes,  ij  peire  of  vestments,  j  of  blewe  sylke  the 
other  being  olde,  a  cope  of  blewe  sylke  being  olde,  a  lytell  peire  of 
organes,  ij  curtens  before  the  alter,  iiij  alter  clothes,  ij  dyaper 
towells,  iiij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  lytle  sauncts  bell,  a  sencer,  iij 
crosses  of  copper  ij  cruetts  of  pewter. — Humfrey  Hawys,  Curat. 

Hadsor,  St.  John  Baptist,  E. 
Hadsore,  Aug.  9. — in  the  steple  iij  bells,  a  chalyse  of  sylver, 
j  peyer  of  vestements  of  grene  satten,  and  there  was  lately  stolen 
out  of  the  churehe,  j  payre  of  vestements  of  red  velvett,  and  the 
chui'che  broken  in  the  nyght,  a  cope  of  redd  damaske,  a  crosse  of 
brasse,  ij  candelstecks  of  brasse,  a  boke  of  the  Comen  Prayer,  a 
byble,  a  portuys,^^  the  paraphases  of  Erassmus. 

Hugh  Colle,  Person. 
Endowment  for  lamps  and  hghts. 

Hagley,  St.  John  BAPTrsT,  E. 
Hagley,  Aug.  9. — in  the  steple  ij  bells,  j  bell  called  a  lyche 
bell,  j  crosse  copper  and  gylt,  j  cope  of  satten  red,  j  course  cope  of 
lynnen,  viij  payre  of  olde  vestments  with  albes,  j  of  damaske,  ij  of 
satten  brygs,  other  vii  of  sengle  sarcenett  colur  whyte,  v  table  clothes 
of  lynnen,  iiij  towells,  j  stremer  of  lymden,  j  crosse  cloth  of  lynnen, 
j  chalyce  of  sylver  with  a  paten  of  the  same,  j  payre  of  candelstyks 
of  brasse.  Thos.  Lawghen,  Parson. 

(•21)  A  breviary. 
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Hallow  All  Saints  in  Grimley  Parish. 
Hallow,  Aug.  8. — ij  challyces  of  sylver  amore  and  a  lesse  with 
pattens,  a  lytell  box  of  sylver  to  [bere  the]  sacrament  in  when  the 
pryst  dothe  vyset,  ij  crosses  of  brasse,  a  lytell  pax  of  the  sa[crament], 
ij  payre  of  vestements,  one  of  red  velvett  and  the  other  of  browne 
sengle  satten  over[worn]  with  albes  and  other  nessessaryes  aper- 
taynynge  to  the  same,  a  cope  of  tyssew  velvet  and  another  olde  cope 
of  sengle  satten  colloure  greane,  ij  anlter  clothes  of  fflaxen  clothe 
overworn,  and  ij  towells,  ij  candelstyks  of  brasse  which  did  stande 
before  the  high  alter,  and  twoe  other  lytell  candelstycks  of  lyke 
mettall  upon  the  high  alter,  a  cannapye  of  red  lynen  clothe  ffringed 
wherein  the  pix  did  hange  in,  a  senser  of  brasse,  ij  crewetts  of 
pewter,  ij  siirpleses,  ij  ffor  the  pryst  and  one  fibr  the  clarke  without 
sieves,  the  bells  in  the  stepell,  a  bell  to  ring  belFore  the  corps  when 
it  comethe  to  churche,  with  a  lytell  sacrynge  bell,  and  thre  coffers. 
Lacking  which  were  conteyned  in  the  fyrst  inventorye  a  pax  of 
brasse,  beeng  a  lytell  on,  ij  amyses,  and  a  lytell  lyche  bell  that  went 
before  the  corps. 

Hampton  Lovett,  All  Saints,  R. 

Hampton  Louet,  Aug.  9. — iij  bells  yn  the  stepull,  a  chalyce  of 
sylver  and  gylte  with  a  paten,  j  coope  of  blacke  damaske,  j  peyer 
of  vestments,  ij  albyse,  y®  vestment  of  whyt  fustyan,  a  clothe  of 
damaske  sylke  yat  coveres  y^  alter  tabull,  j  tabull  clothe  of  dyaper, 
a  pleyn  tabull  clothe,  j  surpleyse,  a  vestment  of  red  sarsenett,  a 
lytyll  sacyng  bell,  ij  candylstykks  of  brasse,  ij  cruetts  of  led. 

Rob.  Ellys,  Curat. 

H.P.  200.  Chantry  of  St.  John  B.  and  St.  Anne,  founded  by 
Alis  Sturdy,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Sturdy,  Knt. 

Hanbury,  St.  John  Baptist,  R. 
Hanbury — j  payre  of  vestements  of  blewe  velvet  olde  j  vest- 
ment, j  vestment  of  whyte  sylke  olde,  and  ij  other  olde  vestments, 
j  crosse  of  redde  turkye  satten,  j  payre  of  vestments  of  redde 
wolstede  olde,  j  crosse,  and  j  vestmente  of  changeable  color  nott 
sylke  and  olde,  iiij  crosses  of  brasse,  ix  olde  towells,  v  alter  clothes 
olde,  j  stremer,  iij  banner  clothes  all  of  lynnen  clothe  olde,  iij  bells 
in  the  steple,  ij  corporase  cases,  j  corporase,  ij  chalyces  of  sylver 
gylte,  j  case  clothe  of  satten  a  bridges,  iiij  olde  coffers,  a  sepulker  of 
wainscotte,  ij  pattens  of  brasse,  ij  pannes  of  brasse,  ij  lyche  bells, 
iij  sauiice  bells,  iiij  cruetts  of  leade,  and  a  wine  botell  of  leade. 

Hanley  Castle,  St.  Mary,  V. 

Hanley,  Aug.   8. — j  vestement  of  blewe  velvett  with   albe  & 

all  that  belongethe  to  the  sayd  vestement,  j  vestement  of  blake 

satten  with  ames  to  the  same,  j  vestement  of  whyte  damaske  in  the 

myddest  of  hytt  blake  fustyan,  j  vestement  of  whyte  sylke  ames  & 
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tjmnacles  to  the  same,  j  vestement  of  grene  sylke  with  tynnacles, 
j  vestement  of  blewe  wolstede,  vestement  of  redd  sylke  &  whyte, 
j  cope  of  crymson  velvett,  v  other  over^vorne  copes,  iiij  belles,  a 
lytle  bell  in  the  steple,  ij  chalyces  gylte  with  patennys. 

Jo.  Eycroft,  Vycar. 

Hawington,  St.  James,  E. 
Hawyngton,  Aug  8. — on  chales  silver  parcell  gilte  with  a 
patten  of  silver  gilte,  on  other  chales  of  silver  with  a  patten  of 
silver,  ij  crewetts  of  silver,  a  crosse  of  copper,  iij  bells  in  the  steple, 
&  cope  of  blew  ffelvet  brodered  with  gold,  iiiij  peare  of  old  veste- 
ments  with  albes  to  them  wherof  one  of  fustyan  the  other  of  sage 
and  the  oturd  of  sylke,  a  holy  water  pott  of  led,  ij  irens  to  sett  light 
upon.  Wm.  Eowley,  Curat. 

Endowment  for  lamps  and  Hghts. 

HoLTE,  St.  Martin,  E. 

HoLTE,  Aug.  8. — iij  belles  &  j  saunce  bell  hanginge  in  the 
steple,  &  j  sacryinge  bell  in  the  chaunsell,  j  chalyce  of  sylver,  a 
roAvnde  bone  of  sylver  beinge  in  a  pyxe  of  bras,  j  crose  of  copur,  a 
crose  clothe  of  damaske,  ij  crewetts  of  ledd,  j  corporas,  ij  cases  of 
velvett,  ij  copes,  j  of  redd  velvett  &  the  other  of  popyngaye  colore, 
iij  peyre  of  vestements  with  albes,  j  of  crymson  felfett,  j  other 
blewe  damaske  and  the  other  of  grene  velvett,  j  surplesse,  iij  borde 
clothes,  ij  towells,  iij  olde  vestements,  j  alter  clothe  of  grene 
sylke  with  frynge,  j  tynnacull  pott,  ij  broken  alter  clothes,  j  sencer 
of  bras.  Edward  Belche,  parson. 

They  say  that  there  was  sold  about  vii  yeres  past  by  the 
concente  of  all  the  paryshoners,  j  chalys  weying  xii  onces  lackyng 
a  quarter  of  a  once  for  iiili,  lackyng  xxd.,  which  was  bestowed 
as  ffolowyth,  that  is  to  say  ffor  a  byble  xxiijs.  for  a  paraphrases 
xiis.  ffor  the  omyles  viiid.,  and  xvs.  ffor  the  reparacon  of  the  churche. 

Hill-Crome,  St.  Mary,  E. 
Hyll  Crome,   Aug.   8. — a  chalys  of  sylver,  a  crosse  of  tyn, 
iij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  coppe  of  sattyn  of  bregys,  a  peyre  of  blew 
vestments,  to  brasse  candulstykes,  a  lyche  bell,  a  sacrynge  beU. 

Thomas  Daunce,  parson. 

Himbleton,  St.  James,  Y. 
Hymbleton,  Aug.  8. — a  vestment  of  blewe  felvet,  iij  belles  in 
the  steple  their,  a  cope  of  blewe  felfett,  a  vestement  of  red  wolsted, 
a  chales  of  silver,  a  paten. 

Henlipp,  St.  James,  E. 

Hynlyppe,  Aug.  8. — a  vestement  of  blew  satten  of  brygges,  a 
whyte  vestement  of  fustian  with  redd  crosse,  a  grene  vestiment, 
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a  coppe  of  blew  branchyng  dammaske,  j  challys  of  sylver  with  a 
paten,  j  crosse  of  brasse,  a  pyxke  of  brasse,  ij  candy Istykes  of  brasse, 
a  crysmatorie  of  brasse,  iij  awter  clothes,  iiij  towells,  iij  frontes  for  y^ 
awters  of  peyntyd  clothes,  iij  albus,  j  corporas  case,  j  corporas,  iiij 
baner  clothes,  a  sensor  of  brasse,  ij  belles  in  y^  stepnll,  a  sawns  bell, 
a  holy  water  potte  of  brasse.  Sir  John  Butler,  parson. 

HUDDINGTON,  St.  MiCHAEL,  C. 

HuDDiNGTON,  Oct.  13. — j  chalice  witli  a  patten  of  silver,  ij  peire 
of  vestments  wherof  one  is  of  grene  silke  one  of  white  fustyan 
and  the  iij^^  of  cruell,  j  cope  of  blewe  and  whyte  sylke,  ij  bells  in 
the  steple,  a  lettle  bell,  a  sacringe  bell,  j  pixe  of  pewter. 

Wm.  Eowley,  Curate. 

IccoMBE,  St.  Mary,  E. 
IcKOMBE,  Aug.  8. — a  chales  with  a  patent  sylver,  ij  vestments, 
j  redde  chamblet  with  a  blew  crosse,  the  other  blew  damaske  with  a 
redde  crosse,  a  coope  of  blew  satten  of  bruges  with  grene  borders, 
iij  belles  in  the  steple,  j  saunce  bell.  Will.  Wye,  parson. 

H.  P.    80.    Chantry  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by  Edmund  Wylborne. 

Inckbarow,  St.  Peter,  Y. 

Inckbarowe. — j  chalice  of  sylver  gylte  with  the  paten,  another 
chalice  of  silver  parcell  gilte  with  the  paten,  ij  copes  wherof  thon 
blewe  wolsted  &  thother  blew  silke,  j  sute  of  vestyments  of  doune 
silke,  iij  peire  of  vestments  wherof  j  is  white  satten,  j  of  white 
damaske,  j  of  crane  color  fustyan,  -with  the  iiij*^  of  white  satten,  in 
the  steple  iiij  bells,  ij  lyche  bells,  j  sans  bell,  ij  greate  candelsticks 
of  brasse,  a  pixe  of  latten,  j  crosse  of  copper.  The  parishe  dothe 
deduct  out  of  the  same  viili.  vjs.  viijd.  for  castinge  of  ij  bells 
whiche  they  do  owe.  Eic.  More,  vyker. 

Kempsey,  St.  Mary,  V. 

Kemsey,  Aug.  8. — vestyments,  ij  cowpes  j  of  blew  velvett 
another  of  white  damaske,  iij  vestements  j  of  why*^  damaske  j  of 
crane  color,  j  of  grene  dornecke,  ij  chalyssys  of  sylver  of  parcell 
gylt,  iijj  bellys,  j  sancts  bell,  ij  handebells,  iij  allter  clothes,  iiij 
toells,  ij  crossys,  j  of  cowpur  j  of  brasse,  a  pere  of  organsse,  ij  pere 
of  candylstyks  j  ffor  the  high  auter,  &  the  other  pere  staundeyng  by. 

Ealph  Wadfeld,  Vicar, 

H.  P.  420.  Chantry  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by  John  of 
Kempsey  &  Eoger  of  Ofteley. 

Kidderminster,  All  Saints,  V. 

Kythemynster,  Aug.  9. — hangynge  in  the  steple  iiij  belles,  a 
saunts  belle,  ij  chalyces  of  selver  with  patens,  j  peyre  of  great 
candelstykks  with  ij  peyre  of  lytle  candelstyks  all  of  brasse,  j  lampe 
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of  brasse,  xxj  copes  of  sundry  colores  sume  of  velvet  &  sum  of 
satten,  vj  peyre  of  vestements  mth  tlieyr  suetts  lackeynge  iiij 
amyases  of  lyck  as  the  copys  be,  ix  towells,  iij  crosses  of  coperas, 
ij  censers  of  coperas,  j  holy  water  pott  of  brasse. 

Washbourne  Kings,  St.  Nicholas. 
King's  Washbourne,  Aug.   8. — ^j  chalyce  of  sylver  and  gylt 
with  a  paten  of  the  same,  a  sute  of  blew  vestment  olde,  ij  bells  in 
the  steple,  ij  sacrying  bells,  j  litle  crosse  of  latten. 

Thos.  Hylches,  curatt. 

King's  Norton.  St.  Nicholas. 
King's  Norton,  Aug.  8. — iiij  belles  in  the  steple,  a  saunce 
bell  solde  for  the  reparacon  of  the  churche,  ij  chalics  of  silver  ]3atents, 
j  suyte  of  vestements  of  blew  velvet  old  &  overworne,  ij  vestments 
whereof  j  of  white  damaske  &  thother  of  blewe  satten  of  burges  old, 
ij  candelstyks  of  brasse  small  sold  for  the  reparacons  of  the  said 
churche. 

H.  P.     900.    St.  3,  one  a  schoolmaster. 

Knightwick,  St.  Mary,  E. 

Knyghtewicke  with  the  Chapel  of  Dodnam — j  pyx  of  coper, 
j  chalys  of  sylver  parcel  gylt,  a  suite  of  vestements  with  albys  of 
sylke,  a  cope  of  blue  wolstyd,  a  surjDles,  ij  cruetts,  iij  aulter  clothes 
of  lynnyn,  a  corporas  cloth  with  the  case,  ij  candelstyks  of  brasse, 
a  crosse  of  brasse,  ij  belly s  in  the  stepul,  a  sacryng  bell,  ij  shetes  of 
lynnen  in  a  quofer,^^  an  aulter  clothe  that  is  toren. 

Eec.  Sponer,  parson. 

Kington,  St.  James,  E. 

Knighton,  Aug.  8. — a  chales  with  a  patent  of  sylver  parcell 
gylte,  a  pyxe  of  tyiine,  a  canopy  of  murrey  sylke,  iij  vestements  on 
of  sylke  and  the  other  beynge  olde  vestments  with  ij  albes,  ij  copes 
of  cride  beynge  chaungiably  colours,  a  surples,  a  veale  [veil]  clothe 
of  blew,  ij  candelstykes  of  brasse,  a  coperas  of  crule  with  a  clothe 
in  hym,  ij  alter  clothes,  iij  bellss  in  the  steple  with  a  saints  belle, 
ij  crosses  on  of  brasse  and  thother  of  wood,  on  senser  of  brasse. 
H.  P.     80.    Chantry  of  Our  Lady. 

Leigh,  St.  Edburga,  E. 

Lygh — j  crosse  of  sylver  parcell  gylte  with  ij  y mages  Stz.  Marie 
&  John,  ij  chales  of  sylke  parcel  gylt,  j  cope  of  blew  velvet,  j  vest- 
ment of  chrymsen  velvet  with  liis  albe,  j  vestment  of  taunye  velvett 
with  his  albe,  v  grete  bells  in  the  styple  mth  a  sanctus  bell,  ij 
serplyssis.  H.  P.     340.     St.  1. 

(22)    Coffer  or  chest. 
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LiNDRiDGE,  All  Saints,  V. 
Lyndrich,  Aug.  8. — a  chalice  of  sylver  with  a  patent  all  gilt, 
and  a  pyx  of  sylver  parcell  gilt,  ij  corporaces  with  the  cases,  ij  alter 
clothes  and  a  say  cloth  hangying  before  the  high  alter,  a  cope  of 
velvet  color  violet,  a  peyre  of  vestments,  of  velvet  color  chaungeable, 
a  peyre  of  vestments  of  grene  russett  worsted,  a  peyre  of  old  vest- 
ments of  red  chamlet,  ij  peyr  of  old  vestments  of  chaungeable  color, 
and  iiij  albes  belongyng  to  the  same,  iij  bells  on  the  steple,  viij 
lytle  bels  upon  a  whele,  a  saunce  bell,  a  liche  bell,  another  lytle 
bell,  ij  crosses  of  brasse,  a  crosse  staff  parte  whereof  is  covered  with 
brasse,  a  crosse  of  wood,  a  pax  of  bras,  a  senser  of  bras,  ij  lampes 
brasse,  a  candelstick  of  bras,  a  pece  of  another,  ij  candlesticks  of 
wood,  a  tunacle  of  bras,  ij  cruets  of  led,  a  crysmatory  of  led,  xij  lytle 
shells^^  of  pewter  which  stode  under  tapers,  a  olde  cope  clothe,  a 
a  peynted  vayle  of  lynnen  clothe,  ij  old  lynen  clothes  of  blew,  a 
peyre  of  vestments  of  blew  damaske,  a  cannabe  of  lynnen  cloth, 
ij  surpleces,  a  rochett,  ij  alter  clothes,  ij  lytle  albes,  ij  baners  and  a 
stremer  of  lynnen  clothe  steyned. 

EndoAvment  for  lamps  and  lights. 

LoNGDEN,  St.  Mary,  Y. 
LoNGDON,  Aug.  8. — ^j  chalys  with  a  paten  of  selver,  j  selver 
spone,  a  cupe  cald  a  pyxe  of  latten  or  brasse,  &  crosse  of  brasse 
gylt,  V  bells  hangyng  in  the  steple,  j  saunce  bell,  j  shewt  of  vest- 
ments of  whit  damaske,  ij  bother  hole  shewts  wherof  j  of  grene  selke 
&  crule  &  the  other  of  blew  selke  &  crule,  ij  very  olde  vestments, 
j  crosse  clothe  of  greane  selke,  iij  awter  clothes  of  lynen,  j  holy 
water  stocke  of  laten.  Will.  Gurney,  Yicar. 

South  Littleton,  St.:J\Iichael,  C. 
Lyttleton,  South. — Endowment  for  hghts  and  lamps. 

Madersfield,  K. 

Madresfelde,  Aug.  8. — a  chalys  a  paten  of  sylver  parcell  gylt, 
an  old  vestement  with  a  surples,  ij  litle  bells  in  the  steple,  with  a 
crosse  of  tynne,  a  litle  lyche  bell,  mth  a  redde  vestement  of  sylke. 

Jo.  Yaunes,  person. 
Malvern,  St.  Mary,  Y. 

Moche  Malverne,  Aug.  8. — a  lytle  pyxe  of  sylver,  a  chalyce 
of  sylver,  a  coope  of  redd  velvett,  a  coope  of  redd  sylke,  a  coope  of 
redd  wolsted,  a  cheasable  of  blewe  sylke  with  the  albe,  a  cheasable 
of  grene  sylke  with  the  albe,  a  peyre  of  candylstykkes  of  brasse,  a 
crosse  of  coper,  iiij  bellss  in  the  stej^le,  a  saunce  bell,  a  lytle  sacrynge 
bell,  a  lyche  bell,  a  peyre  of  orgaynes,  a  sensar  of  coper.  A  chalice 
of  sylver  was  solde  in  the  iij  yere  of  K.  Edwarde  the  Syxte  before 
the  makynge  of  the  iventorye  to  paye  the  churche  debtes  &  to 
repare  the  churche.  Eic.  Gylham,  Yicar. 

(23)    More  usually  called  bowls,  used  in  the  rood-loft. 
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Little  Malvern,  St.  Giles,  Y. 

Lytle  Malvern — j  clialys  of  sylver  by  estymacon  ix  imces,  iij 
olde  copes  of  course  here  not  being  sylk,  ij  vestments,  j  albe  of 
liockarte,^^  *  j  crosse  of  copper,  ij  small  bells  wherof  on  is  not  our 
own.  Ser  Thomas  Bell,  Curate. 

Mathon,  St.  John  B.,  V. 
Mathan,  Aug.  9. — j  clialys  of  sylver  &  gylte  weying  xx  uncs, 
a  pyx  of  sylver  weying  iij  unces,  ij  copes  of  redd  velvett,  a  chesable 
of  blew  velvett  with  albes  thereunto,  a  crosse  of  coppre,  a  censer 
copper,  a  lampe  of  latten,^^  ij  candelsticks  of  latten,  a  tennacle  of 
brass,  iiij  bells  in  the  steeple,  a  saunce  bell,  a  lyche  bell,  a  sacryng 
bell.  Item  :  they  say  they  have  j  other  chalyce  weying  vij  uncs,  & 
remaneth  in  the  hands  of  Ric.  Cave  in  gage  for  xxs.  of  hym  borowed 
&  bestowed  upon  harnes.  Will.  Parker,  vicar. 

Endowment  for  lights. 

Birt's  Morton,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  E. 

Morton  Byrte,  Aug.  8. — j  chalyce  parcell  gylt  by  estymacon 
xvj  imces,  ij  corporasses  with  the  cases,  vj  peyre  of  vestements, 
ij  ta^vny  selke,  thodr  lynnen  clothe  dyed,  ij  copes  j  grene  velvet 
thother  dornyxe,  ij  palles  of  selke  sore  woren,  v  belles  of  a  meane 
sorte.  Jas.  Suffylde,  parson. 

MosLEY,  Chapelry  of  Bromsgrove. 

Chapell  of  Mosley  [St.  Mary]. — j  chalice  of  sylver  with  a 
patent,  in  the  steple  iij  bells,  j  peir  of  vestments  of  white  chamlett 
old,  ij  alter  clothes,  with  ij  towells,  ij  small  candelstykes  of  brasse. 

Jo.  Butler,  Curate. 

MiTTON,  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Bredon  parish. 

Mytton  Chapell. — j  chalice  of  selver  with  a  patten,  ij  bells, 
a  vestement  of  olde  redde  velvett,  a  vestment  of  old  redde  satten  a 
briggs,  ij  pere  of  olde  vestements  wherof  on  was  stolen,  a  cope  of 
small  valure  of  red  satten.  Jo.  Aston,  Curat. 

MiTTON,  St.  Michael,  C. 
Mytton  Chappell,  Kidderminster. — j  chalis  of  selver  with  a 
paten,  j  peyre  of  vestements  of  sylke  beynge  olde,  j  cope  motley 
color  not  sylke,  ij  belles.  Will.  Spetell,  Curett. 

N'afford,  St.  James,  E. 
ISTafford,  Oct.  13. — j  chalice  of  silver  with  a  cover  of  silver, 
j   litle  brasse  bell.     All  other  ornaments  were  stolen  before  the 
fyrste  Inventorye.  Edm.  Blemeley,  Curate. 

(23*)    Flaxen  stuff.        (24)    Used  to  hang  before  the  pyx. 
VOL.  XL,  PT.  II.  Q 
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Naunton  Beauchamp,  St.  John  B. 

Nanton  Becham,  Aug.  8. — -j  chals  of  selver  with  a  patten,  too 
peyre  of  vestments,  j  redde  velvett  the  other  grene  selke,  too  albes 
with,  j  cope  redd  dornext,  j  pyxe,  in  the  steple  iij  bells,  a  lytle  bell, 
a  sacryng  bell. 

St.  Michael,  Newland,  Miiche  Mallverne. 
Newland  Chappell,  Aug.  7. — ^j  clialys  of  sylwerr,  j  lytel  pyxe 
of  sylwer,  j  cope  of  blew  saten  with  branches,  j  cope  of  grene 
crewle,  j  westment  of  red  saten  with  branches,  j  westnient  of  grene 
crewle,  j  westment  of  yowlow  crewle  with  albs,  stolys  &  fannels,-^ 
iij  aulter  clothes,  ij  surplesys,  in  the  stepull  too  bells,  j  lych  bell, 
j  sacryng  bell,  ij  crewtts  of  pewter,  j  lyttyll  botell-^  of  pewter,  ij 
corperasses  with  casys  of  sylk,  j  crosse  of  bras,  ij  candelstylks  of 
bras,  j  tynacull  of  bras,  j  senseur  of  bras  with  the  schyppe,  j  chrys- 
matory  of  leed.  Will.  Robyns,  Curett. 

^ORTHFIELD,   St.  LaWRENCE,  E. 

XoRTHFYLDE,  Aug.  9. — hanging  in  the  steple  iij  belles,  j  sauncts 
belle,  a  chalyce  of  sylver  with  a  paten,  ij  candylstycks  of  brasse,  ij 
crosses  of  brasse,  j  cope  redde  satten,  a  payre  of  vestiments  of 
dornyxe,  a  sencer  of  brasse.  The  churche  was  broken  and  the  rest 
of  the  goods  taken  awaye  which  were  in  the  olde  Inventory,  j  cope 
of  blewe  satteyn,  j  pe}T?e  of  vestementes  of  dornyxe,  a  jjeyre  of 
vestments  of  white  fustyon,  j  payre  of  vestments  of  blake  worstyd, 
vij  towells  &  the  alter  clothes.  Rich.  Walker,  parson. 

North  Piddle,  S.  Michael,  R. 
NoRTHE  Pedyll,  Aug.  8. — ij  bellys,  a  chalesse  &  a  paten  of 
sylver,  a  crosse  of  greene  sylke,  a  vestemente  of  grene  crule,  an  old 
vestement  of  grene  crule,  a  masselen  crosse  whole,  j  crosse  broken, 
ij  masselen  chandulsteycks,  a  sacryng  bell. 

Thos.  Jamysson,  Curate. 

Norton,  C. 

Norton  juxta  Bredon. — j  chalyce  of  sylver  with  a  paten  of 

the  same,  j  olde  cope  of  blewe  crule,  j  payere  of  vestments  of  bryges 

satten  blewe,  ij  cruetts  of  leadd,   iij   bells  in  the  steple,  ij  table 

clothes,  j  towell,  a  surples,  a  j^yx  of  brasse,  to  candlestykes  of  brasse. 

Norton,  St.  James. 

Norton  juxta  Kemsey,  Aug.  8. — j  chalyce  with  the  patten  of 

silver,  and  a  pixe  of  brasse  with  a  little  boxe  of  silver^'''  within  the 

same  pixe,  j  crosse  of  brasse,  iij  bells  Avithin  the  stejjle,  a  lyche 

bell,  a  smalle  sacringe  bell,  a  tynnacle  of  brasse,  a  senser  of  brasse, 

(•25)    Maniples.  C2C,)     For  the  element  of  wine. — See  Jlciiiburij. 

(27)  So  in  the  MS.  Inventory  of  Bnllingdon  a  box  of  every  within  the  pyx  havynge 
smayle  glasses  of  sylver  upon  hit. 
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ij  candelsticks  of  brasse,  j  payer  of  leedde,  ij  cmetts  of  pewter, 
iij  peire  of  vestiments,  a  cope,  j  surplcs,  iij  corporas  with  the  case, 
a  crosse  clothe,  a  canapye  of  sarsnett,  iij  aultar  clothes,  ij  towells. 

Oddington,  Holy  Trinity,  Y. 

Oddington,  Aug.  8. — iij  bellys  hanginge  in  the  steple,  j  peyre 
of  vestments  of  grene  velvett  and  redde,  ij  olde  payer  of  vestments 
of  satten  of  sypres^^  grene  &  redde,  j  olde  cope  of  blewe  damaske, 
j  pyxe  of  brasse,  a  crosse  of  brasse,  j  olde  surj^les,  iij  olde  aulter 
clothes,  ij  olde  towells,  a  smale  payer  of  candelstycks  of  brasse. 

Wm.  Kempstowe,  parson. 

OvERBURY,  St.  Faith,  V. 
OvERBURY,  Aug.   8. — ij  chaleces  with  ij  covers  parcell,gylt,  a 
crosse  of  bras,  a  cope  of  red  velvet,  a  payre  of  old  red  vestments  of 
sylke,  iij  bells  in  the  steple,  iiij  awter  clothes,  j  towell. 

Sir  Jo.  Browne,  Yicar. 
Pedmore,  St.  Peter,  E. 

Pedmore,  Aug.  9. — iij  bells  in  the  steple,  j  small  bell  called  a 
sacring  bell,  j  chalyce  of  sylver  parcell  gylte,  iij  payre  of  vestments, 
j  of  grene  buckram,  the  other  ij  changeable  colour  olde  not  sylke, 
.iij  albes,  j  crosse  of  copper,  iiij  aulter  clothes,  vj  small  towells. 
M^-  iij  peyre  of  vestyments,  ij  alter  clothes,  j  cope  of  redd  sersyonett 
&  a  albe  was  stolen. 

Peopleton,  St.  Michael,  R 

Pepleton,  Aug.  8. — j  chales  of  sylver  &  gylte  with  j  paten,  ij 
peyer  of  vestements  wherof  j  ys  grene  satyn  imbrodered  &  the 
other  white  satten  imbroderyd,  &  j  albe,  j  coope  of  blew  velvett 
ymbrodered,  in  the  stepull  iij  bells,  j  crosse  of  lattyn,  j  sacrynge 
bell  in  the  chancell.  Gylbart  Percevall,  Curatt. 

Pendock,  E. 
Pendock,  Aug.  8. — ^j  chalyce  of  sylver  with  a  paten  parcell 
gylte,  j  vestment  of  redd  velvett  with  th  appartynunces,  j  cope  of 
the  same,  j  cope  of  grene  sylk  with  a  vestment  the  which  is  turned 
to  the  use  to  serve  upon  the  table,  in  the  steple  iiij  bells,  j  crosse  of 
copper  and  gylt,  j  buckett  for  watur  of  brasse,  iij  vestments  of  grene 
tuke^^  j  whyte  vestment  of  bustyan. 

Endowment  for  lights  out  of  a  cottage  and  meadow. 

Pershore,  St.  Andrew,  V. 
Pershore,  St.  Andrew. — iiij  bells  in  the  stepull,  iij  chalyces  of 
selver  with  iij  patens,  a  pyx  of  selver,  ij  cruetts  of  selver,  a  pax  of 

C28)  Cyprus.  So  in  the  MS.  Inventory  of  Milbourn  Stoke  j  cantel  [chanter's]  cope  of 
grene  saten  sypers. 

(29)  So  in  the  MS.  Inventory  of  Stourpane  j  vestment  of  white  tweke.  It  was  a  glossy 
material. 
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a  cope  of  red  velvett,  ij  vestments  of  selke,  tlie  j  whyte  the  other 
blewe,  a  crosse  of  copper  &  gylt,  ij  candestyx  of  brasse,  a  sensar  of 
brasse.  Jo.  Glyne,  Yicar. 

Pershore,  Abbey  Church. 
Pershore,  Holy  Crosse,  Aug  8. — a  chalyce  with  a  cover  sylver 
and  gylt,  j  picks  of  brasse  gylte,  ij  copes  j  of  redd  velvet  thother 
redd  syle,  ij  old  vestements  with  all  things  belonginge  to  them, 
j  redd  sylke  thother  whyght  chamlet,  j  albe  without  anytheinge 
belonginge  to  het,  a  palle  wherof  ij  quarters  of  black  velvet  the  rest 
crule  imbrodered,  ij  great  candylstycks  of  brasse,  with  iij  lytle 
candylstyckes,  a  holy  water  pott  of  brasse,  ij  old  alter  clothes,  iij 
lytle  towels,  a  crosse  clothe  of  grene  sylke,  a  stremer  &  ij  banner 
clothes,  &  crosse  with  a  crosse  [staffe  coper  &  gylt,  a  peyre  of  sensers 
of  brasse,  a  corperas  cloth  the  case  redd  velvet,  a  corperas  clothe  the 
case  blewe  sylke,  in  the  steple  v  bells,  which  of  late  time  was 
bought  of  the  Kings  maiestie  that  dead,  &  yeat  for  the  said  bells  ys 
owinge  to  Conant  Rychardson  xij  li.  to  John  ....  to  the  executours 
of  Cosnott  vli.  to  the  executors  Creaser  vli.  to  .  .  .  .  of  Edmund 

Allyn   vis.  to  Thos.  Turbut  iiij  to  the  executours  of [For 

repairs  costing  £30  the  churchwardens  sold  a  chalice  and  cover 
parcel  gilt,  a  Httle  pax  of  silver  and  the  cup  of  pyx  of  sylver 
weighing  40  oz.  for  £d.]  Sir  Eich.  Pullen,  Vicar. 

PowiCK  S.  Lawrence. 
PowYKE,  Aug.  9. — ij  chalysses  of  sylver,  j  sort  of  vestments  for 
prest  deacon  &  subdeacon  of  blew  velvett  set  "with  staires  of  golde, 
wythe  the  albes  &  j  stole,  j  cheable  (sic)  of  grene  sylke  Avith  a  crosse 
of  creymsen  velvet  upon  it,  with  an  amise  &  a  stole,  j  chesable  of 
grene  with  a  crosse  of  redd  sylke  upon  it  with  the  albe  amyse  stole 
&  fanell,  j  chesable  of  blacke  velvett  wythe  a  crosse  of  redd  velvet, 
the  albe  amyse  stole  and  fanell,  j  chesable  of  white  damaske  wythe 
a  crosse  of  redde  upon  it,  the  albe  amise  stole  &  fanell,  j  cope  of  redd 
sett  wyth  branches  of  gold,  ij  corporas  cases,  a  paule  of  blacke 
damaske,  j  tynacle  of  brasse,  j  lyche  bell,  j  crosse  of  brasse,  ij  can- 
delstykes  of  brasse,  a  basun,  &  a  laver  of  brasse,^^  v  belles  within  the 
steple.  Thos.  Patayn,  Yicar. 

Prior's  Cleve,  S.  Andrew,  Y. 
Pryors  Cleve,  Aug.  8. — ^j  pyxe  of  latten,  j  chalyce  of  sylver, 
with  a  paten  of  the  same,  a  hollye  watur  pott  of  latten,  j  crosse  of 
latten,  ij  candylstyks  of  latten,  j  payre  of  vestments  of  vyolett 
velvett,  j  cope  of  the  same,  j  payre  of  vestments  of  bryges  satten 
vyolett  colour,  ij  aulter  clothes  with  the  hanging  of  the  same  aidter, 
iij  bells  in  the  steple. 

Endowment  for  a  lamp. 

(30)  For  washing  the  priest's  hands. 
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Pynveyn,  C. 
Ptnven,  Aug.  8. — a  chales  with  a  cover  parcell  gylte,  ij  smal 
belles  in  the  stepull,  j  koope  of  rede  damaske,  ij  payre  of  vestments 
very  worne,  a  crosse  of  bras,  a  pyxe  of  brass. 

Jo.  MossE,  Curett. 

PiRTON,  St.  Peter,  E. 
Pyrton,  Aug.  9. — ^j  chales  of  selver  with  a  patente  parcell  gilte, 
iij  copes  j  of  rede  velvett  the  other  ij  of  whyte  fustean,  iij  vest- 
ments j  of  grene  saten  of  brugges,  the  other  ij  of  dyverse  colours, 
j  table  clothe,  ij  towells,  ij  bells  in  our  steple,  iij  small  sacryng 
belles. 

Queen  Hill,  C. 
Quinehyll,  Aug.  8. — j  chalys  of  sylver,  j  crosse  of  brasse,  iiij 
candelstyks  of  brasse,  j  cope  of  grene  satten,  iij  payre  of  vSstments 
lackyng  j  aube,  in  the  steple  iiij  smale  bells,  j  pyxe  of  pewter. 

Edw.  Deynes,  Curatt. 

ElDMARLEY  D'AbITOT,  SS.  BARTHOLOMEW  AND  LUKE,    E. 

Eedmareley  Dabytott,  Aug.  8. — a  chalyshe,  a  pyxe  of  sylver, 
ij  crosses  of  brasse,  ij  sensers  of  brasse,  ij  copes  the  oon  red  sylke 
&  y®  other  red  velvet,  iij  payre  of  vestments  the  oon  of  red  velvet, 
the  second  of  blacke  velvet,  the  thryd  of  turkye  satten,  a  vesture  for 
a  deacon,  a  vesture  for  a  subdeacon,  iiij  bells  in  the  steple. 
H.  P.    230.    Chantry  of  our  Lady. 

Eibbesford,  St.  Leonard,  E. 
Eibbesford.    H.  P.    940. 

EocK,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  E. 
I  [Eock   al   Eaka.    H.  P.    360.    Chantry  of  our  Lady  and   S. 
George  in  the  Churchyard,  founded  by  Sir  Humphrey  Coningsby 
Henry  VI.  with  a  free  school. 

Eouslinch,  St.  Peter,  E. 

EowsLENCH,  Aug.  8. — j  chales  of  sylver  &  gylte  with  a  patten, 
iij  bells  in  the  stepull,  j  bell  in  the  chancell,  j  coope  of  crimisyn 
velvet,  j  vestyment  of  the  same  for  the  whiche  the  parson  payed 
iij  Is.  and  the  parishe  the  reste,  j  olde  coope  of  dornicks,^^  iiij  olde 
vestyments,  ij  albes,  ij  surpesse,  iij  alter  clothes,  v  towells,  ij  crosses 
one  of  cooper  and  the  other  of  woode,  a  crosse  clothe  of  gren  sarsnett. 

EusHOCK,  St.  Michael,  E. 

EusHOCK,  Aug.  9. — in  the  steple  ij  bells,  j  chalyce  of  sylver 
with  a  paten,  a  small  pyxe  of  sylver  hanging,^^  a  coupe  of  brasse,  a 

(31)     Doornyx  or  Tournay. 
(32)    So  in  the  MS.  Inventory  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch  a  pixe  that  was  wont  to  hange  over 
the  alter. 
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crosse  of  copper,  ij  small  candelstyks  of  brass,  j  sencer  of  brasse,  ij 
copes,  j  brygs  satten  the  other  red  bustyan,  iiij  vestments  with  ij 
albes,  the  j  whyte  chamblet  another  grene  satten,  another  red 
bustyan,  &  the  oyther  tawny  bustyan,  v  aulter  clothes  of  lynnen, 
j  towell.    .  Jo.  Hyggins  parson. 

EiPPLE,  St.  Mart,  E. 

Eypple,  Aug.  8. — -j  sute  of  vestments  of  redd  sylk,  j  vestment 
of  redd  satten,  ij  vestments  of  dornyx,  j  baner  cloth  of  grene  sylk, 
ij  frunnts  of  paynted  clothe  for  the  higghe  aulter,  iiij  aulter  clothes, 
j  corperas,  ij  corperas  cases,  j  cope  of  redd  sylk,  j  cope  of  boclkyn 
[bawdkyn]  with  grene  offyce,^^  j  cope  bryges  satten,  ij  pyxes  of 
brasse,  ij  cruetts  of  copper,  j  censer  of  brasse,  iiij  bells  in  the  steple, 
j  lyche  bell,  ij  sacryng  bells,  ij  chalyces  of  sylver,  ij  patens  of  the 
same.  Eic.  ISTasshe,  curat. 

H.  P.  300.  Chantry  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by  John  Salmon, 
priest. 

Salwarpe,  St.  Michael,  E. 

Salwarpe,  Aug.  9. — ij  challys  of  sylver  with  the  patents  on 
wherof  ys  gylte,  iij  belles  hangynge  yn  the  Steple,  j  litle  sackryng 
bell,  j  crosse  of  copper,  iij  candelstykks  of  brass,  ij  cruetts  of  ledd, 
iij  vestments,  one  of  chemys^^  velvett,  the  other  whyte  saten,  j  cope 
of  crymsen  velvett  for  the  which  the  seyd  churche  ys  yn  dett  xxd, 
iij  albes,  j  pyxe  of  tynne,  vj  olde  awter  clothys,  ij  towells,  a  lyttell 
paxe  of  sylver,  j  sencer  of  brasse. 
H.  P.     200.    Chantry  of  our  Lady,  founded  by  Wm.  of  Salwarp. 

Sedgebarrow,  E. 
Sedgebarowe,  Aug.  8. — ^j  challys  parcell  gylte,  ij  copes  crynisyn 
velvett,  a  pere  of  vestments  of  rede  velvet,  viij  bowlls  of  pewter,  a 
lampe  of  brasse,  ij  candelstyks  of  brasse,  j  crosse  of  copper,  iij  bells, 
a  saunce  bell,  j  pyxe  of  brasse,  j  olde  cope  of  grene  sylke. 

Jhon  Jhonson,  Curatt. 

Severnstoke,  St.  Denys,  E. 
Severnstoke,  Aug.  8. — ij  chalices  of  silver,  a  pyxe  of  silver,  a 
crosse  of  copper,  iiij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  saunce  bell,  ij  copes  of 
sylke  thone  redd  &  the  other  grene,  ij  vestments  of  silke,  iiij  candel- 
sticks  of  brasse,  a  leche  bell. 

H.  P.     300.     Chantry  of  our  Lady,  founded  by  Geoffrey  Hyde. 
Endowments  for  lights  and  lamps. 

(r;;;)  Orphreys, 
(34)  Probably  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  ])lace  of  manufacture  :  thus  at  Langton  Herrin,? 
we  have  j  vestment  of  red  russell's  worsted  ;  at  St.  Magnus,"  London,  a  vestment  of  St.  Tliomas 
worsted  ;  ij  copes  of  English  worsted  at  St.  John  Zachary  ;  a  bete  cloth  of  Pullani  worke  [see 
'2  Edward  VI.,  c.  '25]  at  Taconeston,  and  strange  mateiials  are  mentioned  ;  vestments  of  partye 
velvett  at  S.  Margaretfs,  Fish  St.  ;  a  cloth  of  blue  bawdkyn  called  crard  cloth  at  St.  Dionis, 
Backchurch  ;  a  cope  of  blew  motley  at  Felthorpe  ;  a  cope  of  sackclothe  at  Bentley  ;  at 
Langley  a  threden  vestment  like  bawdekyn  ;  and  at  S.  Chad's,  StafEord  j  cope  of  whitte  and 
blewe  yorne. 
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Spetchley,  All  Saints,  E. 

Spetcheley,  Aug.  8. — j  clialice  of  sylver  with  a  patten,  j  pixe 
of  latten,  a  sensor  of  latten,  j  coope,  j  palle  of  redd  sarsenet,  j  peir 
of  vestyments  of  blewe  satten  a  brydges,  j  vestment  of  red  sarsenet 
with  the  albes  to  them  belonginge,  in  the  steple  iij  bells,  ij  litle 
sacring  bells,  iij  crosses  wherof  the  j  of  copper  and  gilt  the  ij  of 
brasse  &  the  iij  of  woodd. 

Staunton,  St.  James,  li. 

Staunton,  Aug.  8 — j  chalyce  over  gylte  of  ix  unces  &  better, 
iiij  smale  bells  in  the  steple,  ij  copes  of  yellowe  satten  a  brydges, 
the  other  nott  of  sylke  beinge  a  course  thenge,^^  iij  vestments  j  of 
them  grene  sylke  the  ij  of  horse  fleshe  coloure,  &  the  thyrde  of 
blake  buckeram.  Thos.  Phyllypps,  parson. 

Stoke  and  Bradley  in  Fladbury  Parish. 

Stocke  and  Bradley,  Aug.  8. — on  chalyce  of  sylver  with  a 
paten,  ii  payre  of  vestments  Avhereof  on  of  whyte  bustyan,  and 
thother  of  blew  wolsted,  on  crosse  red,  a  crosse  of  cowper,  in  the 
steple  ij  belles,  a  lyclie  bell,  a  pyx  of  brasse,  a  sacryng  bell,  ij 
candelstycks  of  brasse.  (Eicherd  Greffen,  Curett.) 

Stoke  Prior,  St.  Michael,  Y. 
Stoke  Prior. — ^j  chalyce  of  sylver  parcell  gylte  with  a  paten  of 
the  same,  v  bells  that  is  iij  of  a  ringe,  and  ij  other  small  bells,  ij 
payre  off  vestments,  the  one  of  lynnen  yelowe  and  the  other  of 
dornyx,  ij  olde  vestments  of  fustian  and  dornyx,  ij  towells,  iij 
banner  clothes  of  paynted  lynnen,  a  crosse  banner  cloth  of  satten 
sypres,  ij  copes  the  one  of  redd  dornyx  the  other  of  red  braunched 
lynnen,  v  aulter  clothes,  iij  grete  chests,  ij  candylstyks  of  brasse,  j 
sencer,  j  olde  lampe  of  brasse,  a  broken  pot,  j  old  holye  water  pott 
of  brasse.  Eic.  Morton,  Vycar. 

Stone  St.  Mary,  V. 

Stone,  Aug.  9. — in  the  steple  iiij  bells,  a  saunce  bell,  j  chalyce 
with  a  paten  sylver  and  gylt,  j  vestment  of  black  velvett,  j  vest- 
ment of  blewe  satten,  j  vestment  of  chamblett,  j  paire  of  candelstyks 
of  brass,  ij  copes  j  of  velvett  grene  &  the  other  red  sylk  olde,  j  crosse 
of  brasse,  ij  olde  aidter  clothes.  AVill  Wallys,  Vic. 

Strensham,  St.  John,  E. 

Strensham,  Aug.  9. — i  chalys  of  sylver  wyth  a  patten,  j  showte 
of  westements  of  rede  branched  sylke,  &  iij  coopes  of  the  same,  j 
vestment  &  a  coope  of  blacke  welvet,  j  white  westament  of  satten 
a  breges,  j  letell  leche  bell,  iij  standerdes  of  brasse,  j  blacke  veste- 
ment  of  Eussell  wolstede,  j  blacke  vestement,  &  a  cope  of  satten  a 

(35)  At  Grey  Friars',  Ludlow,  there  was  a  vestment  of  cowers  silke  blewe  and  whit. 
lAugm,  Off.  Books,  309,  fo.  40]. 
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brydges.  Ther  was  abowte  x  yeres  passed  iij  smalle  belles  hangyng 
in  tbe  stepiill  solde  with  the  whole  assent  of  the  parecheners  and 
the  money  tberof  implowyd  to  make  seattes  &  pues  in  the  churcbe 
&  to  repare  the  churcbe.  Therbe  iij  bells  hangyng  in  the  stepull 
wyche  Sir.  John  Russell  knyght  of  late  bowght  to  his  owne  use  of 
the  kyngs  maiestie  decessyd  wiche  were  perteynyng  to  the  late 
dessolvyd  abbey  of  Borseley  wiche  bells  y®  same  Sir  John  Russell 
ys  yet  indetted  for  and  be  the  goods  of  the  same  Sir  Jolin  Russell. 

Thos.  Adlynton,  Curett. 

Stoulton  S.  Andrew,  P.  C. 
Stulton. — j  chalys  of  sylver  with  paten  gylt,  iij  payre  of  vest- 
ments with  albes,  j  of  redde  sattan  another  of  wyght  chamlet  & 
another  off  dornyx,  iij  copes  j  of  grene  sattan  of  byrgs  another  of 
bustyon  &  of  dornyx,  iij  chesapylls  of  grene  dornyx,  another  ij  of 
rede  dornyx,  ij  corporacs,  &  a  lede  pelave,  a  payntyd  cloth  of  lynnon 
hangyng  befor  the  Rode,  ij  payntyd  clothes  of  lynnen  hangyng 
before  y^  aulter,  a  crosse  of  coper  gylt,  j  baner  clothe  of  wyght 
sylke,  ij  newe  baner  clothes  of  lynnen,  ij  payer  of  candylstycs  of 
brasse,  in  the  steple  iij  bells. 

SuGKLEY,  St.  John  B.,  R. 
Suckley.    H.  P.    200.     Chantry  of  our  Lady  and  S.  Catherine, 
founded  by  John  Hall,  priest. 

Endowment  for  lights  &  lamps. 

Old  Swinford,  St.  Mary,  R. 
Old   Suinford,   Aug.   9. — in  the  steple  iij  bells,  j  chalyce  of 
sylver  parcell  gylt,  iij  payre  of  vestments,  j  of  damaske  another  of 
satten  of  brigges  &  the  other  of  white  fustyon,  j  cope  damaske  olde, 
j  cope  of  satten  brigges  olde,  iiij  aulter  clothes,  xi  olde. 

(John  Mingey,  parson.) 
H.  P.    700.    St.   1. 

Teddington,  S.  Nicholas. 
Tedyngton  Chappell,  Aug.  8. — -a  crosse  with  ij  images  with 
sylver  &  gylt,  ij  chalices  of  selver   parcel   gylt,   a  cope  of  blew 
velvett,  a  peyr  of  vestments  of  red  velvett,  j  met  clotlie,^^  iij  towells, 
iij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  pyx. 

Tenbury,  All  Saints,  Y. 
[Tenbury. — H.  P,    400.    Chantry  or  Service  of  Our  Lady.] 
Tenbury  Chantry  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by  Roger  Clifford  of 
Westmerli. 

(36)    Probably  a  meat-cloth,  i.e.,  the  table-cloth  used  by  the  parish  guild. 
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Tardebigge,  St.  Bartholomew,  V. 

Terbick,  Aug.  9. — -j  chales  of  sylver  with  a  paten,  ij  peire  of 
vestments,  j  redd  saye  &  thotlier  yelowe  sylke  olde,  j  cope  of  blewe 
sylke  olde,  iij  bells  in  the  steple,  ij  candellstyks  of  brasse,  j  cruett, 
iij  aulter  clothes,  vj  of  lynnen  olde,  without  that  there  is  any  other 
thing  in  the  said  parishe  is  indected  for  the  repparacons  of  the  sayd 
churche  in  the  somnie  of  vij  Is.  &  have  nothing  to  make  money  of 
but  the  premisses.  Sir  Thos.  Yardley,  Yicare. 

Tredington,  St.  Gregory,  E. 
Tredyngton — j  challes  of  sylver  and  gylte  with  a  paten,  ij 
sylver  cruetts,  a  pyxe  of  every  [ivery]  garynshed  with  sylver,  iiij 
grete  bells  in  the  steple  wherof  the  paryshoners  be  in  dette  v  Is.  for 
one  of  them  which  was  broken,  a  crosse  of  laten,  ij  candelJfetyks  of 
masctelyn,  a  cope,  a  vestament,  ij  tunecles  of  grene  damaske,  j 
vestament  of  satyn  of  bryges,  ij  course  vestments,  j  vayle  for  lent, 
a  lyche  bell,  a  sanctus  bell,  a  sacryng  bell,  a  pere  of  sensors  of  laten, 
a  holy  water  potte  of  maxtelyn,  j  holy  water  pott  of  led,  a  cope,  a 
vestament,  ij  tunacles  of  old  crule.  Wyllyam  Grene,  Curat. 

Chantry  of  St.  Mcholas,  founded  by  Jo.  Walden  of  Warre, 
22  Eich.  li. 

Throgmorton  in  Fladbury  Parish. 
Throgmorton,  Aug.  8. — j  chalice  of  sylver  gilt  with  a  patten, 
iij  bells,  a  lityll  bell,  a  cope  of  olde  grene  sylke,  a  payre  of  olde 
vestements  of  grene  sylke,  a  crosse  of  brass,  a  pyx  of  brasse. 

[Hen.  Heywoode,  Curat.) 
Chantry,  founded  by  Thos.  Throgmorton,  38  Hen.  VI. 

TiBERTON,  St.  Nicholas,  E. 
Tyberton,  Aug.  8. — in  the  steple  ij  belles,  j  chalyce  of  sylver 
with  a  paten,  j  crosse  of  cowper,  ij  candelstycks  of  brasse,  ij  lytell 
belles,  ij  coapes,  j  of  them  of  lynen  browdred  with  sylke  and 
thother  of  them  of  lynen  and  dysed  [diced  or  chequered]  worke  of 
divers  colors,  j  pyx  of  brasse,  viij  vestements  ij  of  them  sylke  & 
other  ij  of  them  saten  of  breges,  and  others  iij  of  them  lynen  clowthe 
brodred  with  sylke,  and  j  of  them  lynen  clowthe  of  dysed  worke, 
iiij  iron  candelstycks,  iiij  table  clowthes,^''  iij  towelles,  ij  albes,  ij 
syerplas,  ij  stolles,  ij  flaxen  shets,  j  pyllowe  of  lynen  with  j  pyllowe 
bere.^^  Eandulph  Bekett,  curat. 

Upton  Snodsbury,  St.  James,  V. 
Upton  Snoddysbury,  Aug.  8. — j  chalis  of  sylver  parcell  gylt 
with  a  patten,  a  payre  of  vestements  of  blewe  felvet  imbrothered, 
j  albe,  a  payr  of  vestements  off  fustean  anapes'*^^  with  j  albe,  a  coope 

(37)  Probably  valences  to  cover  the  altar  -when  there  was  no  service ;  or  else  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  priest's  chamber,         (38)  A  cover.         (39)  Fine  fustian. 

VOL.  XI.,  PT.  II.  R 
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of  blewe  felvet,  j  crosse  of  brasse,  j  pyxe  of  brass,  in  the  tower  iij 
bells,  a  saunce  bell,  j  lyclie  bell,  a  sacryng  bell,  one  of  the  sayde 
iiij  bells  was  bought  to  the  costs  of  the  whole  paroche  to  the  some 
of  xi  Is.  The  paroche  solcle  j  chalys,  wych  ys  xl  s.  inij)loyed  to 
the  garnyssyng  of  men  and  repayryng  of  hygh  ways. 

"VYiLL.  Don  HOPE,  vycar. 
Endo^vment  for  certain  lights. 

Upton  on  Severn,  SS.  Peter  &  Paul,  E. 

Upton  upon  Stverne,  Aug.  8. — ^j  chalyse  the  weyte  of  itxiioz., 
a  crosse  of  coj)per  gylt,  iij  belles,  a  broken  bell  the  wyche  doth  lye 
in  gage  for  casting  the  other  bells,  a  blcAY  cope  of  satan  a  bridges,  j 
sute  of  blew  braunched  sylke,  a  vestment  of  taun}'-  velvet,  a  vest- 
ment of  worstede.  James  Madew,  Curate. 

Upton  Warren,  St.  Michael,  E. 

Upton  Warrant,  Aug.  9. — j  chalys  of  sylver,  iij  bells  hanginge 
in  the  steple,  &  j  of  them  ys  broken,  j  sakerynge  bell,  j  crosse  of 
copper,  j  peyre  of  vestments,  j  cope  of  redd  taffata,  j  table  clothe, 
j  towell,  j  pyxe  of  brasse,  j  senser  of  brasse.  They  say  that  the 
sayd  parishe  churche  was  lately  broken  in  the  nyght  tyme  &  there 
was  then  stolen  out  ij  candelsticks  of  brasse  ij  pere  of  vestyments 
ij  olde  awlter  clothes  iij  albes  wrytten  in  the  last  Inventory. 

Walter  Bradley,  parson. 

White  Lady  Ashton,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  E. 

White  "Lady  Aston,  Aug.  8. — a  crosse  of  saten  a  brydges  color 
blue,  a  cope  of  grene  crule,  ij  vestments  j  of  whit  sylke  the  other  of 
blacke  silke  with  there  aubes,  ij  surpleses,  vj  aulter  clothes  of  lynen 
clothe,  iij  towells  of  lynen  clothe,  a  crosse  clothe  of  selke,  a  crose 
of  coper  and  gylte,  a  chalis  with  a  paten  of  selver  and  gilte,  a  pixe 
of  tyn  and  peuter,  iiij  bells.  Wm.  Ball,  clerke. 

Warmington  or  Warmdon,  St.  Michael,  E. 

Warnton. — ^j  cope  of  grene  satten  a  brydges,  a  vestement  of 
grene  satten  a  brydgs  with  albes,  j  olde  red  satten  vestement  of 
brydges  with  albes,  j  surples,  iij  alter  clothes,  a  towell,  a  crosse  of 
copper  or  brasse,  a  chalece  with  a  joatten  of  sylver  and  gylte,  a 
small  pyxe  of  sylver,  ij  candelstycks  of  brasse  on  the  alter,  iiij  small 
bells  in  the  steple. 

Welland,  S.  James,  V. 

Welland,  Aug.  8. — ^j  chalyce  of  sylver,  j  culpe  of  tynne,  j 
crosse  of  copper  gilt,  ij  payer  of  vestyments  with  albe,  amys,  stole, 
fanell,  &  girdell  the  j  redd  dornycke  and  thother  grene  dornycke, 
j  cope  of  blew  dornycke,  iiij  bells  the  grettist  is  broken. 
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Whittington,  SS.  Philip  and  James. 

Whittyngton,  Aug.  8. — a  chalys  with  a  patten  of  sylver  parcell 
gyltc,  iij  vestments,  j  of  damaske  j  of  white  fustyan  j  of  criile,  and 
ij  albes  j  coope  of  grene  crule,  a  siirples,  a  senser  of  brasse,  j  crosse 
of  copper,  a  pyx  of  latten,  ij  lytell  bells  hanging  in  the  church 
walle.  Eic.  Davyes,  Yycar. 

Wick,  St.  Lawrence. 

Wick  juxta  Pershore,  Aug.  8. — ^j  chales  with  a  patten  gylte, 
a  sylver  coppe,  iij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  cope  of  grene  velvytt,  a 
vestment  of  redd  velvyt,  ij  old  vestments,  a  crosse  of  brass. 

WiTLEY  Magna,  St.  Michael,  E. 

WiTLEY  Magna,  Aug.  8. — j  chalys  of  sylver  with  a  cover,  j  boxe 
of  silver  over  the  alter,  a  crosse  of  brasse,  iij  candylstyks  of  brasse, 
j  cruett  of  tynne,  j  sencer  of  brasse,  j  holy  water  pott  of  brasse,  a 
lampe  of  brasse,  iiij  vestements  j  of  damaske  and  iij  of  darnaks,  ij 
copes  j  grene  sylke  thoder  ij  lynen  clothe  paynted,  a  surples,  ij  alter 
clothes,  iij  bells  hangyng  in  the  steple,  j  saintts  bell,  with  a  lyche 
bell,  a  potte,  a  panne  of  brass. 

WOLVERLEY,  St.  JoHN  BaPTIST,  V. 

WoLVERLEY,  Aug  8, — iij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  saunce  bell,  j 
chalyce  of  sylver  gylt,  and  a  crosse  of  coper,  a  cope  of  redd  tynsue, 
anoyther  cope  of  blacke  sylke,  another  cope  of  whyte  fustyan,  iij 
payre  of  vestments,  one  of  tynsue,  another  of  blew  sylke,  and  another 
of  whyte  chamlet,  iiij  olde  alter  clothys,  one  payre  of  lytyll  candyl- 
stykks  of  brasse,  ij  olde  burde  clothys,  and  ij  olde  towels. 

Worcester. 
All  Sanctes,  Oct.  18. — a  crosse  of  silver  &  gilt,  ij  chalices  of 
silver  gilt,  the  best  pix  of  silver  &  gilt,  a  pax  of  silver  &  gilt,  a 
pyx  of  silver,  a  senser  of  silver  parcell  gilt,  a  pax  of  everye  bordered 
aboute  with  silver,  a  ston  of  chrestall^^  brodered  about  with  silver  & 
gilt,  a  sute  of  vestments  of  cloth  of  tissue,  and  a  cope,  a  sute  lacking 
a  cope  brodered  with  gold  and  silver  wier,  a  cope  of  blew  velwet, 
a  vestement  of  white  with  a  coope  brodered  with  lines,  a  vestement 
of  blew  damaske  with  a  albe,  ij  vesetments  of  red  velwet  with  albes, 
j  vestment  brodered  with  silver  wier  and  an  albe,  ij  tunycles  of  red 
velwet,  iiij  corporasses  ij  of  blewe  velwet  ij  of  blacke  saten,  a 
corporas  with  clothe  of  golde  on  the  over  side,  iiiij  corporasses, 
besides  the  vj  corporas  clothes,  ij  pillowes  of  clothe  of  tissue,  v 
other  pillowes,  the  best  white  canopy  fringed  with  redd,  j  of  sipres 
[Cyprus,  tine  lawn]  fringed  with  blacke,  a  towell  wrought  with  silke 

(40)  A  monstrance.  So  in  the  MS.  Inventory  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgaie— a  ring  of  silve  r 
■with  ij  glasses  for  Corpus  Christi.  A  knop  of  chrystall  garnished  with  silver,  j  stondy  ) 
pix  of  silver  and  gylt  to  bare  the  Sacrament  in  sett  with  stone  and  perle  besides  the  cristall. — 
MS.  Inv.,  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster. 
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to  carry  the  hollye  loife  [holy  loaf],  ij  hoselyn  towells,  ij  flaxen 
sheates/^  a  harcleu'^^  sheat,  ix  alter  cloths,  iiij  curtans  of  sillvc,  ij  crosse 
clothes,  a  stremer  of  silke,  ij  little  banners  clothes  of  silke,  ij 
standers^^  of  brasse,  viij  peyer  of  brason  candlessticks,  a  fote  of  brasse 
to  set  the  crosse  on,  iiij  payer  of  spones  on  lacking,  vij  frontes  of 
saten  of  bridges,  a  scarlet  cope,  a  vestement  of  blewe  damaske  with 
lions  of  gold  wrought  upon  hyni,  a  sute  of  vestements  of  blacke 
velwat,  a  vestment  of  Mr.  Dodnays  gift,  a  long  towell,  a  alter  clothe 
ij  other  alter  clothes,  a  peyr  of  organs,  a  bible  and  the  paraphrases 
of  Erasmus,  a  holly  water  strinkle*^  of  bras,  ij  old  coopes  of  the 
parsons  gift,  vj  old  frontes  of  the  alters,  v  belles,  a  sanct  bell,  a 
cloke  and  chymes  with  all  things  thereunto  belonginge, 

Ser  I^iCH.  Harman,  parson. 
H.P.    600.     St.  2. 

St,  Albon's,  Oct.  18. — a  chalice  with  a  paten  of  sylver  parcell 
gilt,  a  ]3ix  of  laten,  a  canapie,  a  jdIx  clothe,  a  little  box  of  silver 
within  the  pix,  v  vestements  j  of  blewe  silke,  j  of  white  fustean  j 
chauDgeablie  of  silke,  j  of  bustean  with  a  red  crosse,  and  the  other 
of  tawnye  silke  with  all  thynges  to  the  saied  vestements  aperteyning, 
a  cope  of  blewe  &  tawnye  dornax,  a  pawle  of  tawney  silke,  a  crosse 
of  laten,  a  crosse  clothe  of  greane  silke,  iij  pillowes  j  of  them  of 
greane  silke,  vj  corporas  casas,  j  of  tawney  velwett,  j  of  greane 
damaske,  j  of  fustian,  copes  j  of  blewe,  j  of  clothe  of  gold,  j  other 
olde  corporas  having  every  on  his  clothe  in  him,  a  pax,  a  senser  of 
laten,  ij  cruetts  of  jDewter,  ij  candelsticks  of  laten,  a  holly  water 
pot  of  laten,  vj  towells  of  dieper,  iij  playine  towells  of  lynnen,  vj 
alter  clothes,  a  surplice,  ij  litle  belles,  a  botell  of  tyn  to  put  in  the 
wine. 

[Mem.  an  olde  albe  of  litle  value  was  broken  to  make  the  parish 
clarke  a  surplice ;  .  ...  an  old  alter  clothe  was  given  to  pore 
people.]  Thos.  Linsay,  parson. 

S.  Andrewes,  Oct.  18. — a  vestement  of  red  velwet  with  his  a 
parell,  a  white  silke  coope  with  shelles,  a  vestiment  &  a  chasseable 
with  ther  albes,  a  vestiment  of  blewe  damaske  with  a  crosse  of  red 
damaske  with  an  albe,  a  vestiment  of  w^hite  fustian  with  a  crosse  of 
redd  &  ij  albes,  a  vestiment  of  red  saten  of  bredges  with  a  greane 
crosse  &  a  albe,  a  cope  of  red  bustian,  a  cope  of  greane  &  red  silke, 
vij  corporas  cases,  &  j  clothe,  a  white  towell  with  isuld  worke,*^  iij 

(41)  An  owld  sliett  belonging  to  the  Sepulchre.— MS.  Inv.,  S.  Olave's,  Jewry,  ij  old 
dornyk  clouts  to  cover  the  awters.— MS.  Inv.,  S.  Peter's,  West  Chepe.  A  shete  to  lay  in  the 
Sepulchre.— MS.  Inv.,  S.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  iiij  shettisyt  dydhange  before  ye  tabernacles. 
— MS.  lav.,  Lechworth. 

(42)    Hempen,  or  coarse  stout  linen. 

(43)  Standards  (candlesticks)  standing  on  either  side  of  the  altar.— MS.  Inv.,  S.  Mary 
Abchurch. 

(44)     Sprinkler. 

(4.5)  A  fyne  towell  WTOught  with  needle  work  for  the  taper  on  Ester  Evyn.— MS. 
Inv.,  S.  Dunstan's  in  the  East. 
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cortans  of  red  &  greane  silke,  iiij  cortans  of  greane  silke,  a  litle 
pawlo  of  silke,**^  xv  oner  wourn  clothes  to  lay  upon  the  alters,  ix  old 
towells,  a  coote  of  grene  sarsenet,  lyned,  a  veale^'^  befor  the  alter,  a 
peyer  of  organs  lacking  xl  pipes  which  war  stolen,  iiij  banner 
clothes  of  silke,  ij  of  red  &  other  ij  of  blewe,  a  greate  chest  to  layin 
the  ornaments,  a  crosse  of  wod  lined  upon  with  white  silver  and 
other  corse  stuf,  &  the  crucifix  of  silver  &  parcell  gilt,  iij  chalices  of 
silver  with  the  patents,  wherof  j  is  gilt  and  thother  ij  parcell  gilt,  a 
pax  of  silver  and  all  gilt,  with  a  crucifix  of  the  images  of  Mary  & 
John  in  the  middes,  iiij  corse  surpleces,  in  the  steple  iij  bells  with 
a  saunce  bell.  Sir  Hugh  Baret,  parson. 

S.  Clement's,  Oct.  18. — a  chalice  parcell  gilt  with  a  paten  unto 
the  same,  iij  corporas  cases  on  of  clothe  of  tissue,  &  too  of  velwet 
^Yith.  thre  clothes  in  them,  a  vestiment,  a' cope  of  blewe  velw*ett  with 
an  albe,  a  cope  of  tauny  damaske,  ij  old  vestiments,  ij  surplisses,  a 
hanging  of  say  of  redd  &  yellowe,  a  whyte  cortan,  iij  alter  clothes, 
iij  table  clothes,  a  brasen  crosse,  a  sensor  of  brass,  a  crosse  clothe  of 
silke,  a  crosse  staffe  of  brasse,  a  pix  of  brasse,  a  basen  of  brasse,  a 
pillowe  &  a  paule  of  silke,  a  payer  of  candlesticks  of  brass,  a  pax 
of  selver,  ij  coffers  &  on  chest,  iiij  belles  in  the  steple,  a  litle  saunce 
bell,  a  paynted  clothe  for  the  sepulcre,  a  sendall  clothe. 

Thos.  Wolverley,  parson. 
H.  P.    600.    St.  1. 

S.  Ellen,  Oct.  18. — a  cope  with  a  sute  of  vestements  of  clothe 
of  tissue,  with  all  tilings  that  belong  unto  them,  a  cope  with  a  sute 
of  vestments  of  red  velwet  with  all  thenges  that  belong  theareunto, 
a  cope  of  blewe  velwett  belonging  unto  them,  ij  surples,  iiij  corporas 
^\dth  cases,  iiiij  hangings  for  the  alters,  j  of  saten  of  bridges  paind 
[striped]  red  and  greane,  another  of  satan  of  bridges  white  &  greane, 
the  one  of  chamlet  white  &  red,  the  iiij  of  saye  yelowe  &  greane, 
ij  curtans  of  yelowe  and  tawney,  j  pillowe  of  branch  velwet,  ij  of 
greane  damaske,  vj  alter  clothes,  a  towell  of  sendall,^^  v  other  of 
lynen  to  flawe  at  Astur  [Easter]  and  such  other  lyke  tymes,  a 
canopy  of  silke,  iiij  banners  clothes  of  silke,  a  hanging  for  the 
sepulcre  of  buckram,  &  a  hangynge  of  silke,  ij  chalices  with  patens 
selver  &  gilt,  ij  smawle  boxes  of  selver  for  the  Sacrament,  a  crosse  of 
birral  set  with  selver,  an  old  crosse  of  coper  gilt,  v  greate  belles,  a 
little  saunce  bell.  Kich.  Hall,  parson. 

H.P.    600.    St.  2. 

(4fi)  Either  a  mantle  for  an  image,  or  a  player's  coat,  xij  players  cotts  of  lynen  cloth 
stayned.— Inv.  S.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  xv.  Robyn  Hoodes  cottes  in  the  quere.— MS.  Inv., 
Trinity,  Queenhithe. 

(47)  A  veil.— MS.  Inv.,  Southampton,  iiij  curtens  hanginge  on  barrs  of  yeorn  to  save 
ye  alter  of  saye  rede  and  yelowe.— MS.  Inv.,  S.  Olave.  Jewry.  A  curtan  drawn  befor  the 
upper  front  of  the  hie  alter  ;  a  corten  of  linen  used  to  be  drawn  before  the  awter.— MS.  Inv., 
Arreton.  An  corteyn  clothe  of  wliite  canvas  to  be  drawn  before  the  communyon  tyme.— MS. 
Inv.,  Newport.  .  „    , 

(48)  ij  towells  of  diaper  called  traistinge  clothes.— MS.  Inv.,  Buddenham.  i]  towells  for 
the  lavetory.— MS.  Inv.,  Gilliugham.  ij  towells  of  sendall  to  beare  the  crysmatory  yn.— MS. 
Inv.,  S.  Michael  at  the  Querne.  A  sudary  clothe  of  Turky  silk  to  beare  the  crismatory  at 
Ester.— MS.  Inv.,  S.  Mary's,  Woolnoth. 
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St.  Ihon  Bedwardine,  Aug.  8. — ij  clialys  of  selver  won  soule 
gylt,  the  other  passell  gylt,  a  boxe  of  sylver  over  gylt  to  here  y® 
sacrament  yn,  a  crosse  of  laten  over  gylt,  a  sensar  of  laten,  a  pyx 
of  laten,  a  pax  of  coperus  with  ij  images  of  selver,  ij  copys,  j  of 
grene  silke  the  other  of  blew  wolsted,  a  palle  of  blacke  branched 
damask,  ij  vestement  won  of  grene  felfet  the  other  of  whyt  chamlet, 
V  pelowys  won  of  reade  purpull  felfet,  a  long  pelow  [pillow]  of 
selke,  won  of  grene  saten,  the  other  of  dornex,  and  another  of 
doune^^  felfet,  ij  crosse  clothys,  iij  auter  clothes  wyche  dyde  hong 
before  the  auters,  vj  corperus,  vj  casys,  viij  auter  clothes  of  lynen 
wych  dyd  lye  upon  y^  awters,  on  meate  cloth,  v  towells,  ij  shetts, 
iij  serpeles,  a  fyne  dyapur  napkyn,  a  kercher,  a  hand  kercher, 
iiij  curteyns  wych  wosse  for  y^  sepulcrere,  vj  banner  clothes,  iij 
candylstyks  wych  wosse  apon  y^  awters,  iij  cruetts,  a  coverlet,  iij 
bells,  a  saunce  bell.  Thos.  Elks,  clerk. 

S.  Martens,  Oct.  18. — ^j  chalice  of  silver  &  gilt  with  a  paten, 
a  pax  of  yvery  broadered  with  silver,  a  pax  of  silver  &  gilt,  ij  litle 
cruetts  of  silver,  iij  litle  belles,  a  saunce  bell,  a  latten  crosse,  a 
sensor  of  latten,  a  cope  of  blewe  velwet  beng  olde,  a  chassable  of  red 
velwet  with  the  albe,  a  chassable  of  blue  velwet,  ij  surpleces,  ij 
alter  clothes,  a  pillowe  of  grene  velwet,  iiij  corporas  cases,  ij  frontes 
of  grene  &  red  saten  a  bridges,  a  litle  payer  of  organs,  a  pix  of 
laten  &  a  litle  box  thearein  of  silver,  ij  olde  coopes. 

Ser  EoB.  Peret,  parish  priest. 

St.  Mighell  in  Bed  ward  yn,  Aug.  8. — A  pixe  of  sylver  and  gylt, 
ij  chales  of  sylver  and  gylt,  j  other  chales  of  sylver  parcel  gylt,  a 
crosse  of  sylver  and  gylt,  a  paxe  of  sylver  and  gylte,  a  lytle  boxe  of 
sylver  wherin  y^  sacrament  was  kept,  j  cope  of  blacke  velvet,  a 
cope  of  whyte  damaske,  a  lytle  old  cope  of  yelowe  sylke,  a  vestament 
of  red  velvett,  a  blew  vestament  of  brudges  satten,  a  vestament  of 
whyte  bustian,  iij  frunts  for  altares  of  whyte  and  red  brudges  satten, 
in  the  bell  house  iij  belles,  j  other  belle  called  a  first  Masse  beU. 

S.  Nicholas. — Oct.  18. — a  sute  of  vestments  with  a  cope  of 
tissue,  a  sute  of  vestiments  of  blewe  with  starres  without  a  cope,  a 
coope  of  blewe  welwet  embrodered  with  aungells,  a  vestiment  of 
white  damaske  embrodered  with  aungells,  an  olde  vestunent  of  redd 
damaske  with  a  crosse  of  greane,  ij  tunycles  of  redde  bawkyn,  a  vest- 
ment of  murrey  cloth,  an  old  red  coope,  an  old  vestimenent  with  stoals 
[stoles],  ij  chaUces  of  silver  &  gilt,  a  box  of  silver  wherein  the 
sacrament  is  weyng  j  oynce  and  a  quarter,  a  crosse  of  cooper  and 
gilt,  a  crosse  of  cooper  &  gilt,  a  pix  of  brasse,  ij  sensors  of  brasse, 
a  ship  for  franke  and  ences  of  tyn,  iij  candlesticks  of  brass,  a  payre 
of  cruatts  of  tyn,  a  holy  water  stocke  of  brasse,  in  the  steple  v  small 

(49)     Dun. 
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belles  -svitli  a  saimce  bell,  ij  litle  sacreing  belles,  ix  albes,  x  alter 
clothes,  vj  towells,  a  vayle  of  lynnen,  vj  frontes  of  sateu  a  bridges 
with  a  front  of  sarcenet  for  the  high  altar,  iij  old  paules,  iij  pillowes, 
ix  corporas,  vij  corporas  cases,  a  litle  cope,  a  litle  vestimente  for  a 
childe,^^  ij  banner  clothes  of  silke,  a  crysmatorye  of  tyn. 

Thos.  Mardesley,  parson. 
H.  P.    640.    St.  1.    Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

S.  Peter,  Oct.  18. — iij  chalicis  of  ij  of  them  all  gilt  and  thother 
parcell  gilt,  j  senser  of  selver  parcell  gilt  with  a  sheape^^  and  a  spoone 
of  silver  thearein,  j  pax  of  silver  &  gilt,  ij  candlestickes  of  selver 
parcell  gilt,  j  sute  of  vestiments  of  greane  velwet,  j  siite  of  white 
damaske,  j  sengle  vestment  of  purple  velwat,  j  single  vestement  of 
blacke  velwet,  j  single  vestiment  of  blew  silke,  j  vestement  of  red 
silke,  iiij  corporas  cases  with  the  karcheffes,  iiij  alter  clotlies,  iiij 
towells  of  lynnen  clothe,  ij  old  coopes,  j  of  blewe  velwett,  &  thother 
of  gren  silke,  ij  alter  clotlies  of  grene  &  red  satan  with  ij  curtens, 
ij  alter  clothes  of  white  turkey  saten,  with  the  curtens  of  white 
sarcenet,  iij  belles  with  a  saunce  bell,  j  payer  of  organs,  ij  tynne 
candlestickes,  and  j  old  surplice.  Sir.  Eich.  Daves,  vycar. 

H.  P.     St.  1. 

St.  Swithin's,  Oct.  18. — a  crosse  of  silver  &  gilt,  ij  chalices  of 
silver  and  gilt  with  patens,  a  senser  of  silver  parcell  gilt,  ij  cruettes 
of  silver,  iiij  belles  in  the  frame,  and  j  bell  for  the  clocke,  &  j  litle 
bell,  a  payer  of  organs,  a  sute  of  vestements  with  a  cope  of  blewe 
clothe  of  tissue,  the  ij  sute  of  red  velwet  with  a  coope,  ij  coopes  of 
blewe  bridges  of  saten,  ij  coopes  of  red  silke  and  blew  with  horses, 
ij  small  coopes  for  children,  a  cheaseable  of  whyte  velwett,  a 
chesseable  of  grene  velwet,  a  chasseable  of  blew  damaske,  a  chese- 
able  of  red  silke  with  horses,  a  chesseable  of  yelow  bridges  saten,  a 
cheaseable  with  a  read  crosse  of  saten  a  bridges,  with  lions,  a 
chesseable  of  red  sylke  and  greane  with  a  crosse  of  blewe  silke  & 
greane,  a  chesseable  of  blacke  bridges  saten  with  a  red  crosse,  xj 
old  chesseables,  ij  quarters  of  a  yard  of  greane  bridges  satten,  the 
base  pall  clothe  [which  hung  at  the  bottom  of  a  herse]  with  a  cope 
of  red  chamblett,  iiij  other  palles,  iij  peares  of  blacke  buckeram, 
xiij  corporas  cases  without  clothes,  viij  banner  clothes,  ij  stremer^^ 
clothes,  viij  brasen  crosses  for  banners,  the  crosse  staf  of  copper  & 
gilt,  iiij  gilt  stavis.^^  A  Note  of  that  that  is  sold  by  me  Wm. 
Longley,  iiij  frontes  for  alters  of  bridges  saten  xxs.,  ij  brodered 
clothes  for  the  sepulcre  vjs.  viijd.,  iiij  peyer  of  silke  cortans  of 

(50)  The  boy  bishop  of  choristers. 

(51)    A  ship. 

Co2)    A  crosse  clothe  with  a  stremer  of  silke.— MS.  Inv.,  Shephold, 

(53)    j  canapie  clothe  gylte  of  lynen  clothe  with  iiij  canapie  staves,— MS.  Inv.,  S.  Swithin's, 

London.    A  Pall  for  the  sacrament  on  Corpug  Christi  day  of  redd  damaske  frenged  about 

with  Venice  golde  and  redd  sylke  and  iiij  painted  staves  thereto  belonging.— MS.  Inv.,  S. 

Peter's,  Comhill. 
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sarsnet  red  yelow  and  blew  xs.,  j  peyr  of  cortans  of  yelow  and 
greane  turkey  saten  xijd.,  ij  yardes  of  channgealDle  silke  that  was 
abowte  the  sepiilcre  vs.  a  peace  of  old  cheker^^  sarsenet  with  a  peace 
of  black  sarsanett  ijs.,  ij  borders  that  was  abowte  the  sepiilcre  iiijd., 
viiij  pillowes  vs.,  iiij  karcheffes  ijs.  vijd.,  j  payre  of  whyte  old 
curtans  vjd.,  xviij  aparells  &  albes  xxs.,  iij  towels  iijs.,  iij  alter 
clothes  iijs.,  iiij  old  crosse  clothes  iiij.  Summa  iiij  li.  ijs.  vjd.  which 
with  the  rest  is  bestowed  upon  the  churche  with  peyntynge  and 
money  reparacons  of  the  churche  with  glasing  of  the  windowes. 
Sold  by  Edward  Brat  collector  of  the  parish,  a  crosse  of  cooper, 
iij  candesticks  of  laten,  a  crismatory  of  tyn,  a  senser  of  cooper,  a 
a  ship  of  cooper  to  put  in  frankynsens  ^diis.,  a  pix  of  cooper  is  in  the 
custody  of  the  parson  of  Pirton  late  parish  priest  there. 

EoG.  Nock  AM,  parson. 
H.P.    400.    St.  1. 

WlCHENFORD,    St.    MiCHAEL,  V. 

Wtchynford. — in  the  stupell  iij  bells,  j  chalice  of  sylver  with  a 
pattent,  a  cope  of  braunched  damaske  red,  another  of  wolsted,  iij 
suyts  of  vestments  with  albes  to  them  one  of  branched  damaske 
red,  one  of  saten  a  brudges,  and  the  iij'^^  of  wolstede,  ij  cruetts  of 
pe^vter,  a  sensar  of  brasse,  a  littell  sance  bell,  a  boxe  of  silver,  iij 
alter  clothes.  Thomas  Broke,  Yicar. 

Wire  Piddle. 

Wyre  Pedyll  infra  pparocheam  ffladbury. — j  chalyce  of 
sylver  and  gylte  with  a  paten,  ij  sniale  bells  in  the  steple,  a  payre 
of  vestements  of  blewe  velvett  spanged^^  with  gold  wyre,  another 
of  redd  damaske  branchy  d,  another  of  whyte  busty  an,  a  old  cope  of 
sylke,  j  lytle  crosse  of  brasse,  j  bell  called  the  lyche  bell,  j  pyxe  of 
brasse.  John  Wodde,  Curate. 

WiTLEY  Parva,  St.  Michael. 

Wytley  Parva,  Aug.  8. — j  cope  downe  of  say,  j  vestment,  ij 
surplesez,  a  round  boxe  of  sylver,  j  chales  of  sylver,  a  pyx  of  brasse, 
a  crosse  of  brasse,  ij  bells  in  the  steple,  a  corporas  with  a  clothe,  a 
sacring  bell,  a  sensor  of  brasse,  a  lyche  bell,  j  aulter  cloth. 

Edw.  Welshe,  parson.       John  Norgrove,  curet. 

Yardley,  St.  Edburga,  V. 

Yardley,  Aug.  8. — hangynge  in  the  steple  ij  belles,  a  chalyce 
of  sylver  parcell  gylte,  ij  peyre  of  vestyments  whereof  j  of  damaske 
the  other  of  crule,  vj  alter  clothes  of  lynnen  clothe,  a  crosse  of 
latten.  Edm.  Darly,  vycar. 

(•'54)    A  vestment  of  chekar  worke. — MS.  Inv.,  Grey  Friars,  Gloucester. 
(55)  Variegated  or  embroidered. 
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Archaic  Stone  Monuments. — A  Paper  read  before  the  Bedfordshire 
Archaeological  Society,  Nov.  19th,  1872.     By  Dr.  Prior. 

The  district  which  is  termed  Dartmoor  occupies  the  southern  centre 
of  the  County  of  Devon ;  part  of  it  is  comprised  in  the  ancient 
"  Forest  of  Dartmoor,"  and  a  great  portion  in  the  parish  of  Lidford, 
part  extends  into  several  adjacent  parish.  Its  length  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  22  miles  from  north  to  south  ;  its  breadth  20  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  extent  over  130,000  acres,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  the  county.  The  region  is  one  fraught  with 
interest  to  the  geologist,  the  naturalist,  and  the  archaeologist,  and 
has  exercised  the  pens  and  thoughts  of  adepts  in  either  science ;  nor 
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has  Dartmoor  wanted  for  its  poet,  and  what  Scott  has  achieved  for 
Lock  Katrine,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  border  hills,  and  the 
Lake  School  headed  by  Wordsworth  for  their  beloved  Cumberland, 
Carrington  has  with  an  equal  share  of  poetic  inspiration  essayed  for 
the  picturesque  highlands  of  his  native  county. 

I  know  no  more  apt  description  of  the  general  appearance  of 
Dartmoor  than  that  wherein  it  has  been  compared  to  a  huge 
mountain  of  spme  10,000  feet  in  elevation  wliich,  having  been 
pressed  down  from  above,  has  subsided  into  a  series  of  undulating 
elevations  varying  in  height  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  flattish  table  land,  the 
rest  a  series  of  hemispherical  swellings,  or  undulating  here  and  there 
interrupted  by  rather  deeper  depressions  ;  crown  these  undulations 
Avith  granitic  rocks  or  tors  of  the  most  fanciful  form,  and  generally 
of  horizontal  cleavage,  weather-worn  by  the  incessant  batter  of 
south-western  storms,  with  wild  and  picturesque  piles,  to  which  the 
Alps,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  have  no  parallels  characteristic  of 
"rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate  duration."  Place  these  weird 
sentinels  north,  west,  east,  and  south,  and  along  every  rampart  of 
the  moorlands  to  the  number  of  some  150,  enrobe  its  flanks  with 
other  richest  vegetation  of  Southern  England,  and  you  have  Dart- 
moor. Geologically  the  moor  is  entirely  a  mass  of  granite  of  differ- 
ent compositions,  beauties,  and  value,  such  a  mass  as  I  believe  exists 
not  in  the  whole  of  the  Alps ;  but  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
flank  carbonaceous  schist,  ferruginous  shale,  and  syenite  mount  up 
even  to  an  elevation  of  1,785  feet.  It  is,  I  am  informed,  not  alone 
to  the  extreme  elevation  of  the  moor,  but  also  to  the  great  difficulty 
connected  with  its  drainage  and  to  its  granitic  subsoil,  that  the 
peculiar  sterility  of  Dartmoor  is  to  be  attributed,  one  among  many 
reasons  which  would  contribute  to  render  its  bleak  uplands  the  last 
refuge  of  an  aboriginal  population. 

And,  looking  from  the  west  at  the  long  rampart  of  undulating 
hills,  shrouded  sometimes  by  mist  for  days  together,  rising  every 
here  and  there  into  rugged  tors,  some  of  such  a  regular  mural  form 
that  many  can  scarcely  believe  them  not  to  be  fortress  walls,  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  me  "what  district  could  have  been  better 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the  last  stronghold  of  a  native 
population,  its  interior  a  plain  or  undulating  tableland,  affording  at 
all  events  abundant  pasturage,  its  flanks  girt  by  dense  woods,  its 
access  guarded  by  deep  defiles  and  by  rushing  streams,  its  ramparts 
studded  by  gigantic  look-outs  and  sentry  towers  of  nature's  making?" 

Passing  to  the  interior  of  Dartmoor,  we  find  such  an  array  of 
archseological  relics  as  is  not,  I  firmly  believe,  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  Britain  within  the  same  extent  of  country ;  a  great  central  road 
or  trackway  may  be  traced  from  east  to  west  about  the  centre  of 
the  moor,  and  others  branch  in  different  directions  ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ancient  settlements  are   many  track-lines   or  ancient 
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boundary  banks,  bridges  of  Cyclopean  arcliitectnre  in  more  or  less 
perfect  preservation  span  the  streams.  One  of  these  has  struck  me 
as  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  British  art  which  the  island 
contains,  excepting  Stonehenge,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  doubtful 
monuments  such  as  logan  stones,  rock  basins,  and  rock  idols  :  doubt- 
ful, that  is  to  say,  whether  merely  fantastic  productions  of  nature  in 
weathering  the  granite  into  these  peculiar  forms,  or  of  nature  assisted 
by  primeval  art ;  the  whole  region  is  studded  with  hut  circles  or  pre- 
simied  aboriginal  dwellings,  rock  pillars,  sacred  circles  (so  termed), 
avenues  or  parallelithons,  pounds  or  enclosures,  and  contains  in  one 
or  two  places  the  remains  of  Cromlechs  or  Dolmens  as  they  have 
been  now  recently  termed. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  my  intention  to  call  your  attention  es- 
pecially to  two  remarkable  groups  of  relics,  the  one  lying  near  the 
north-east  escarpment  of  the  moor  in  the  parish  of  Gidleigh,  the 
other  about  four  miles  from  its  western  flank  near  Merivale  Bridge, 
and  be  it  observed  all  the  principal  aboriginal  relics  of  Dartmoor 
are  to  be  found  near  its  flanks  or  beside  its  streams  and  rivers,  few 
or  none  in  the  central  plateau. 

The  Gidleigh  group  consists  of  a  sacred  circle  (I  use  the  term  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  though  I  am  aware  that  the  object  has  been 
questioned),  an  ancient  Cyclopean  bridge  or  dam  of  one  stone,  a  far- 
famed  Tol  Maen  or  holed  stone,  hut  circles  more  or  less  perfect,  track 
lines,  a  hut  circle  or  pound  of  very  remarkable  figure,  a  rock  pillar, 
and  two  avenues  of  parallelithons. 

The  Longstone  Pillar,  as  it  is  termed,  is  12ft.  in  height,  and  at 
the  base  2ft.  by  3ft.  tapering  gently  upwards.  From  this  com- 
mences an  avenue  or  parallelithon  of  upright  stones,  which  pursues 
a  direction  at  north  and  west  for  134  yards  ;  at  some  distance  from 
this  avenue,  on  another  part  of  the  hill,  is  a  single  stone  2ft.  high, 
which  forms  the  commencement  of  a  second  avenue  running  down 
the  hill  for  140  yards  in  a  direction  due  north  and  south.  Their 
direction  is  evidently  towards  the  river  Teign,  and  many  of  the 
stones  of  the  north  avenue  have  been  taken  away  in  recent  times 
to  assist  in  forming  the  wall  of  the  new  take  (as  is  the  local  term) 
of  Batworthy  Farm.  These  avenues  are  far  from  straight  in  their 
course — their  breadth  about  4 J  feet — a  remarkable  triple  circle  has 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  north  avenue  ;  the  outermost 
circle  of  17  Stones,  the  second  of  6,  the  thii'd  of  6,  and  within  3 
stones  irregularly  placed.  Xear  by  it  is  (or  was)  a  stone  on  the 
ground  bearing  the  appearance  of  an  overthrown  pillar  12ft.  in 
length.  The  southern  avenue  appears  to  run  directly  towards  the 
great  Scorhill  circle,  the  most  perfect  and  most  considerable  of  the 
sacred  circles  of  Dartmoor,  lying  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  on 
the  slope  of  Scorhill  Down,  consisting  originally  of  30  or  32  stones, 
of  which  24  are  still  erect — the  highest  nearly  8  feet  in  height;  the 
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diameter  the  same  as  that  of  Stonehenge  (100  feet);  resembling 
Stonehenge  also  in  this,  that  it  has  to  the  north-east,  at  a  distance 
of  about  25  feet,  a  detached  gnomon;  many  of  the  stones  are  pointed 
and  certainly  have  been  brought  to  their  present  form  by  art.  At 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  this  circle  lies  the  Cyclopean  bridge  or 
clam,  and  not  far  from  it  the  Tol  Maen  or  holed  stone,  still  believed 
by  the  Devonians  to  be  endowed  with  mystic  curative  virtues. 

The  hut  circles  of  Gidleigh  are  not  in  particidarly  good  preser- 
vation, nor  do  they  present  anything  remarkable,  saving  in  one 
curious  instance  of  the  "  Eoundy  Pound,"  a  hut  circle  surrounded 
by  a  radiated  enclosure  from  which  a  road  or  avenue  of  large  stones 
leads  west  towards  the  other  relics.  The  interior  hut  circle  of 
Eoundy  Pound  is  about  30ft.  in  diameter ;  track-lines  extend  to  some 
distance  along  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  avenue ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  hill  side  bristles  with  these  ancient  remains,  some  of  them 
apparently  almost  equally  primeval  with  the  rock  of  Kjstor  which 
crowns  the  scene  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  beacons  of  this  side  of 
Dartmoor. 

The  Merivale  Bridge  group  is  no  less  extensive  than  that  of 
Gidleigh,  and  in  some  respects  more  curious  and  imposing ;  the  hut 
circles  are  very  numerous  and  tolerably  well  defined,  but  the  lead- 
ing feature  consists  of  two  parallelithons  or  avenues,  each  jDcrfectly 
straight  and  extending  east  and  west  at  a  distance  of  about  100 
feet  apart ;  each  of  these  avenues  is  about  2  J  feet  wide,  and  consists 
of  small  stones  set  upright  mth  tall  stones  at  their  east  termina- 
tion ;  the  south  avenue  extends  for  about  1,000  or  1,200  feet;  the 
north  about  800  feet ;  midway  in  the  south  appears  a  small  circle 
with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  which  evidently  at  some  time  contained 
a  rock  pillar,  now  removed  by  some  barbarian  to  form  a  gatepost. 
About  24  yards  from  the  south  avenue  is  a  small  dilapidated  cairn 
(so  termed  by  Eowe),  and  100  yards  south  a  circle  of  ten  stones  67 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  north-east  of  this  a  small  stone  in  the  same 
position  as  at  Scorliill ;  near  this  is  a  fine  rock  pillar  11  to  12  feet 
high,  and  8  in  girth  at  the  base ;  to  the  east  of  this  are  to  be  seen 
two  other  rock  pillars,  but  as  I  have  not  examined  them  closely  I 
would  not  like  to  speak  as  to  their  nature. 

Close  to  the  south  avenue  are  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  Cromlech, 
the  quoit,  10ft.  6in.  by  5ft.  4in.,  having  been  dislodged  from  its 
three  supporters  ;  and  north-east  by  north  of  the  avenues  is  a 
Cyclopean  enclosure  or  pound  170  feet  in  diameter,  of  peculiar  form, 
its  northern  end  forming  a  sort  of  quadrangidar  adytum,  or  possibly 
an  inner  enclosure  for  cattle ;  and  thirty  feet  from  this  inclosure  a 
large  quoit-like  stone  16ft.  by  9ft.  8in.,  and  three  others  having  all 
the  appearance  of  supporters  with  their  impost,  probably  the  ruins 
of  a  second  and  larger  Cromlech. 
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Note  now  the  similarity  of  general  features  in  eacli  of  tliese 
ancient  groups,  in  either  a  sloping  hill-side  crowned  by  a  majestic 
tor,  in  either  a  group  of  hut  circles  irregularly  scattered  about,  in 
either  avenues  or  parallelithons  somewhat  dissimilar  in  form  but 
pointing  or  leading  towards  the  neighbouring  stream,  in  either 
maenhirs  or  rock  pillars,  besides  some  other  features  in  which  there 
is  not  a  strict  correspondence,  and  let  us  now  enter  on  the  question 
— to  what  race  shall  these  relics  be  assigned,  and  Avhat  was  the 
object  of  their  erection  1 

The  title  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this  paper  may  suggest  that 
I  have  done  it  advisedly  with  the  view  of  reconsidering  the 
conclusions  of  a  recent  author,  who  has  written  on  the  subject  with 
great  learning  and  abundant  materials  ;  and,  if  I  cannot  altogether 
accept  his  views,  I  claim  at  least  this — that  in  the  limited  field 
which  has  been  accessible  to  me  I  have  employed  every  ^neans  of 
research  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  closet  that  has  come  mthin 
my  reach. 

Of  documentary  evidence  there  exists  none ;  of  historical 
evidence  very  little,  and  that  emanating  from  historians  whose 
methods  of  research  were  of  the  very  simplest  descrijDtion,  and  who 
took  their  accounts  of  distant  regions  much  as  they  came  from  word 
of  mouth  of  travellers,  j^erhaps  only  themselves  deriving 
information  at  second-hand.  Internal  evidence  is  that  which  we 
must  mainly  rely  upon. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  in  contemplating  the  Dartmoor 
relics  is  this — they  were  the  production  of  one  race  ;  here  is  no 
question  of  Saracen  and  Christian  ;  of  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo,  of 
Celt  or  Saxon,  the  maenhirs  of  Gidleigh  and  of  Mistor  Common, 
the  hut  circles  of  both,  and  the  avenues  of  both,  emanated  from  one 
and  the  same  race  ;  the  size,  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
materials  render  such  a  conclusion  indisputable.  But  let  us  take 
the  various  elements  of  either  group  in  detail.  And  first  of  the 
hut  circles.  The  remains  of  these  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
foundations  only  of  rough  moor-stone  piled  together  in  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  generally  about  30  to  33  feet,  sometimes  10  feet 
less.  I  have,  however,  been  sufficiently  fortunate  to  visit  the  most 
perfect  hut  circles  yet  remaining  on  Dartmoor,  which  are  found  on 
ISfetherell  farm  near  the  Upper  Teign.  In  two  of  these  the  door- 
jambs  are  still  standing,  and  one  other  is  very  perfect  :  in  one  place 
I  observed  three  courses  of  stones  ;  these  circles  are  of  an  uniform 
size,  about  27  feet  in  diameter:  the  exterior  is  banked  up  with 
earth,  and  within  the  exterior  circle  are  the  remains  of  a  second  of 
detached  stones  set  on  edge,  which  may  possibly  have  sujjported 
the  sleeping  place  of  the  inmates,  some  2  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Groups  of  these  hut  circles  are  very  generally  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ancient   stream   works,    streaming  for  tin  having 
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been  the  great  occupation  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Dartmoor, 
as  the  mounds  of  debris  along  the  sides  of  its  streams  sufficiently 
attest. 

"  The  Devonian  huts,"  says  Mr.  Eowe,  "  have  their  counterpart 
in  the  shealings  of  the  Orkneys,  some  of  which  are  of  this  form,  and 
are  constructed  of  stones  and  turf ;  others  have  a  base  of  stone 
consisting  of  two  circles  one  within  the  other  with  a  roofing  of  fir 
poles,  converging  to  a  point  and  thatched  with  branches  or  heather. 
Both  kinds  apjDcar  to  have  existed  on  Dartmoor. 

These  huts  would  appear  to  accord  with  the  description  given  by 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  habitations  of  the  Britons  of 
tlieir  times,  and  Fosbroke  remarks  that  the  account  of  C^sar  was 
correct  inasmuch  as  the  British  cabins  on  the  Antonine  column 
appear  as  circular  buildings  with  sloping  or  conical  roofs  having  an 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  emission  of  smoke. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  Dartmoor  must  of  necessity  have  been 
pastoral,  and  therefore  for  the  protection  of  their  cattle  the  pounds 
or  circumvallations  which  we  find  on  the  moor  would  have  been 
highly  necessary ;  in  some  cases  these  may  haA^e  answered  the  further 
purpose  of  fortifications,  as  in  the  remarkable  enclosure  termed 
"  Grimspound  "  in  the  heart  of  Dartmoor — a  Cyclo23ean  circumvalla- 
tion  of  four  acres  in  extent,  and  containing  the  remains  of  ten  or 
twelve  hut  circles. 

The  hut  circles,  then,  are,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  the 
remains  of  the  dwellings  of  the  earliest  race  that  occupied  this 
region,  and  of  those  who  traded  in  tin  with  the  Phoenicians  of  old, 
placed  sometimes  in  irregular  groups  and  in  unwalled  villages  or 
settlements,  as  at  Merivale,  and  at  Gidleigh,  in  remote  fortified 
villages  as  at  Grimspound,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  stream  works  as 
at  Metherell  or  elsewhere,  but  existing  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
localities  where  are  found  those  other  monuments  hitherto,  and 
supposed  to  be  associated  mth  the  rites  and  religious  worship  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  appears  to  me  probable  that  these  huts  of  a  primitive  race, 
being  so  much  larger  in  diameter  than  would  have  been  necessary 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  single  families,  were  frequently  occupied 
by  larger  numbers  in  accordance  with  Caesar's  description  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  who  would  have  sleeping  places  around  the  interior 
circumference  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Highlanders  as  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  the  areas  may  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  cattle  :  such  a  view,  though  not  calculated  to  impress  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  refinement  of  our  ancestors,  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth. 

Maen  Hlrs  or  Rock  Pillars. — Of  these  a  fine  example  exists  close 
to  either  of  the  settlements  I  have  named,  each  about  twelve  feet  in 
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height.  There  is  also  a  third  at  Bairdown,  near  the  curious  ancient 
bridge  over  the  Cowsie.  This  one  I  have  not  visited,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  remains  at  least  of  others  exist  on  the  moor. 

If  we  admit  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Celtic  nations,  a  fact 
which  on  philological  grounds  admits  of  any  little  doubt,  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  large  amount  of  evidence  that  Rock  Pillars,  if  not 
absolutely  the  objects  of  worship,  were  at  least  regarded  with  venera- 
tion throughout  the  East  as  indicative  of  sacred  localities.  The 
pillar  set  up  and  anointed  by  Jacob  is  one  of  the  first  in  a  long  chain 
of  evidences  on  this  subject.  Sacred  stones  called  Bactyli  were 
venerated  throughout  the  East  in  the  most  ancient  times.  Traces  of 
worship  and  of  the  anointing  of  these  have  been  found  by  Tavernier 
in  Hindostan,  and  from  time  to  time  notices  of  the  practice  occur 
in  pagan  writers.  In  a  note  to  Lowth's  translation  of  Isaiah  will 
be  found  a  confession  of  one  of  the  early  Christians  who  i^s  repre- 
sented as  saying  (I  quote  from  memory) — ''  If  ever  in  passing 
through  a  city  I  foimd  a  stone  slippery  aud  foul  with  ointment  I 
worshipped  it.  I  fell  down  before  it,  and  with  all  the  power  that 
was  in  me  I  besought  all  manner  of  blessings  from  the  unfeeling 
stock."  But  we  have  other  evidences  that  this  stone-worship  had 
extended  to  far  more  recent  times.  In  notes  of  the  General  Council 
held  in  Gaul,  under  the  auspices  of  Irenseus,  we  find  that  the 
worshippers  of  stones  or  trees  are  severely  anathematized  ;  nay, 
more,  in  the  laws  of  King  Canute  the  worship  of  stones,  of  streams, 
and  of  wood  of  every  kind,  is  seriously  prohibited — then,  of  course, 
these  must  have  been  stone-worshippers — to  what  purpose  the 
anathema  and  prohibition  of  religious  observances  which  had  either 
never  had  an  existence  or  had  been  utterly  extinct  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

Among  the  mystic  utterances  of  Druidism,  which  Celtic  scholars 
have  collected,  are  several  sentences  which  lead  to  the  inference 
that  this  stone-worship  flom^ished  under  the  auspices  of  those  ancienf 
priests  whose  very  existence  Professor  Fergusson  seems  disposed  to 
call  in  question ;  nor  will  the  censure  apply,  at  least  not  to  our 
Devonshii'e  specimen,  that  the  erection  of  Maen  Hirs  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  first  efforts  of  an  incipient  Christianity. 
I  think  we  are  safe  in  claiming  a  Celtic  origin  and  in  afiirraing 
a  religious  purpose  ;  at  least  no  other  explanation  equally  probable 
has  been  devised,  nor  is  there  any  other  class  of  relics  respecting 
which  it  appears  so  justifiable. 

Avenues  or  ParallelifJions. — Dartmoor  contains  other  sjDCcimens 
of  these  besides  those  of  Merivale  and  Gidleigh,  but  none  of  equal 
importance.  They  are  the  most  puzzling  relics  of  the  entire  group 
— their  direction  generally  from  a  sacred  circle  to  a  neighbouring 
stream,  but  not  always  so  ;  their  course  at  j\Ierivale  straight,  at 
Gidleigh   serpentine.      The   size  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are 
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composed  about  equal  in  either  instance  ;  their  width  about  the  same 
(3J  to  4i-  feet).  They  agree  also  in  the  general  feature  of  having 
small  circles  at  some  portion  of  their  course,  though  not  in  the  size 
or  disposition  of  those  circles.  When  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  first 
saw  the  Merivale  parallelithons  he  immediately  recognized  their 
resemblance  to  monuments  which  he  had  visited  in  India,  and  pro- 
nounced them  avenues  or  processional  paths  of  the  Druids.  Dr. 
Tergusson  sees  no  better  explanation  than  that  they  may  represent 
the  position  of  two  armies,  or  of  one  army,  drawn  up  to  defend 
the  settlement  in  their  rear,  then,  unfortunately,  the  settlement  is 
not  strictly  in  the  rear ;  and,  moreover,  on  this  hypothesis,  what 
becomes  of  the  Gidleigh  avenues  which  are  not  straight,  but  appear 
in  one  portion  of  their  course  as  if  about  to  become  parallel,  in 
another  as  if  converging  to  a  point  1  The  smaller  circles  Dr.  Fergusson 
would  assign  as  the  stations,  or  perhaps  the  burial-place  of  chiefs. 

It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  avenues  are 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  older  antiquarians,  and  we  are  thus 
saved  the  discussion  of  hypotheses  one  wilder  than  another.  For 
myself — though  I  confess  I  am  utterly  dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson's  conjecture — I  have  no  theory  to  propound.  Of  the  Gid- 
leigli  avenues,  one  commences  at,  and  the  other  appears  as  if  leading 
to,  the  Longstone,  which  might  very  probably  have  been  an  object 
of  religious  veneration.  Close  admeasurement  and  observation  may 
perhaps  reveal  some  unexpected  astronomical  property  in  the  straight 
avenues  of  Merivale  ;  and  the  explanation  of  Col.  Hamilton  Smith 
should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  corresponding  monuments  else- 
where, if  they  exist,  before  it  is  utterly  thrown  aside. 

As  a  mere  monument  of  labour,  the  most  astonishing  rude  stone 
relic  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  parallelithons  of  Carnac  in 
Brittany,  extending  with  some  breaks  over  miles  of  country,  and  con- 
sisting of  several  rows  of  stones.  Their  use  or  object  is  still  a  mat- 
*ter  of  conjecture,  the  newest  hypothesis  being  that  of  Fergusson, 
whose  principal  merit  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  its  novelty  ;  even 
were  their  object  established  it  would  throw  little  light  on  the 
Devonian  monuments,  which  are  so  far  inferior  in  extent  and  widely 
different  in  form,  not  only  from  the  Breton  examples,  but  from 
each  other.  After  all  that  has  been  said  of  these  so-called  avenues, 
the  advice  of  Darandaste  recurs  to  me — "  Patience,  cousin,  and 
shuffle  the  cards." 

CromJeclis  or  Dolmens.  — The  latter  term  appears  to  be  improperly 
applied  to  these  monuments,  it  having,  in  Cornwall  at  least,  hitherto 
been  referred  to  the  curious-holed  stones,  the  supposed  depositaries 
of  Druidic  charms  and  of  magic  power.  Of  the  Cromlechs  proper 
there  are  no  perfect  examples  on  Dartmoor,  but  the  one  or  two  fallen 
Cromlechs  at  Merivale  bring  it  fairly  within  the  scope  of  our  dis- 
cussion ;  the  Drewsteignton  Cromlech  is  on  the  immediate  borders 
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of  the  moor,  and  in  tlie  neighbouring  county  of  Cornwall  there  are 
five  or  six  'examples.  No  rude  stone  monuments  are  so  widely- 
diffused  as  Cromlechs,  being  found  in  three  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  though,  as  respects  Europe,  somewhat  capriciously  dis- 
tributed, great  research  has  been  exercised  in  their  examination,  and 
abundant  illustrations  exist  of  the  various  types  ;  anyone,  therefore, 
who  seeks  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  a  mere  explanation  of  the 
British  examples,  runs  the  chance  of  being  led  into  serious  error. 

So  abundant  and  so  varied  are  the  examples  of  Cromlechs  that 
a  volume  might  readily  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  the  types, 
varying  from  the  elaborate  chambered  tombs  of  Dreuthe  in  Hol- 
land, of  Scandinavia,  and  North  Germany,  to  the  simple  leaned 
stone  Cromlechs  of  some  of  the  French  Departments  ;  from  the  rude 
and  massive  piles  of  Anglesey,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  to  forms  little 
less  finished  than  some  of  our  churchyard  square  tombs;  from 
chambers  covered  with  earth  and  surrounded  by  circles  of  upright 
stones,  to  the  specimens  crowning  the  bleak  hill  sides  and  rocks  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  where  no  earth  can  by  any  possibility  have 
been  accumulated  around  them.  It  may  safely  be  admitted  with 
respect  to  many  of  the  continental  specimens  that  the  finding  of 
coins  within  or  beneath  these  chambers  where  apparently  undisturbed 
is  a  fair  evidence  of  their  date,  but  the  situation  and  the  form  of  our 
south-western  Cromlechs  are  so  entirely  typical  that  it  will  be  best 
to  revert  to  them.  The  Drewsteignton  Cromlech  consists  of  a  quoit 
or  impost  of  massive  dimensions  (15  ft.  by  9  ft.  or  10  ft.),  supported 
by  three  pillars  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height ;  it  is  said  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  have  been  approached  by  an  avenue  of  upright  stones 
of  which  some  remains  are  still  in  existence.  The  fallen  Cromlech 
at  Merivale  appears  to  have  been  on  a  smaller  scale.  Cornish  speci- 
mens, such  as  the  Mulfra  Quoit,  the  Lanyon  Cromlech,  and  Trevethy 
stone,  vary  in  the  number  of  supporting  stones  from  three  to  several, 
and  in  the  size  of  the  Quoit  from  the  enormous  Trevethy  stone' 
(16  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  supported  by  six  stones)  downwards. 

In  surveying  the  Cromlechs  even  of  this  limited  district  two 
reflections  strike  me  :  the  first  that  the  form  of  monument  is  one  of 
the  first  mechanical  efforts  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
a  rude  people,  requiring  for  its  erection  little  beyond  the  persevering 
application  of  the  most  simple  powers  aided  by  an  unlimited  com- 
mand of  labour,  and  that  therefore  the  inference  of  absolute  identity 
of  race  in  the  Cromlech  builders  is  by  no  means  essential ;  the 
second  that  the  varied  forms,  sizes,  and  situations  in  which  these 
monuments  exist  may  fairly  imply  a  variety  of  uses. 

The  first  use,  suggested,  I  think,  by  the  glowing  imagination  of 
Dr.  Stukeley,  has  made  of  the  Cromlech  a  Druidical  altar  of  human 
sacrifices ;  but  a  more  inconvenient  form  for  the  purpose  than  that 
of  some  Cromlechs  could  not  well  be  devised,  so  insecure  would  be 
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the  position  of  the  operator,  that  the  victim,  it  appears  to  me,  woiild 
he  unworthy  of  life  even  if  all  hound  and  fettered,  as  he  might  he, 
he  could  not  contrive  to  get  rid  of  his  executioner.  By  others 
Cromlechs  have  heen  pronounced  altogether  sepulchral,  and  the 
large  amount  of  evidence  collected  hy  Fergusson  and  by  other  writers 
renders  it  indubitable  that  such  was  frequently  their  object.  With 
respect  to  Cromlechs  which  have  been  enclosed  in  earthen  mounds, 
and  where  human  remains  have  been  discovered,  no  doubt  can  exist ; 
bones  and  urns  have  been  found  under  some  of  the  British  speci- 
mens there,  as  Davis  observes,  "  It  may  be  objected  that  several 
Cromlechs  which  have  been  examined  show  no  vestige  of  sepulture, 
and  others  seem  to  have  been  badly  calculated  for  the  purpose  as 
standing  upon  unbroken  rocks."  And  this  brings  me  to  the  two 
possible  remaining  uses  of  the  Cromlech — viz.,  the  momimental  and 
the  arhite.  To  the  monumental  class  I  would  assign  such  Cromlechs 
as  occupying  conspicuous  situations  and  approached  by  avenues  are 
of  too  large  dimensions  for  sepulchres,  and  want  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  arkite  cells.  The  Drewsteignton  Cromlech  appears  to  me  an 
example  of  the  monumental  class,  as  probably  were  some  of  those 
in  Snowdonia  described  by  Davis  :  a  person  may  stand  erect  under 
the  Drewsteignton  Cromlech. 

The  Druidical  Mythology,  with  its  shadowy  divinities,  its  wild 
mysticism,  its  terrible  rites,  and  its  imperfect  literature,  has  appeared 
to  many  such  a  hopeless  confusion,  more  particularly  when  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  Druidic  and  Bardic  mysteries  has  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  Celtic  language,  that  many  even  of  Celtic  scholars 
have  abandoned  the  task  in  despair.  This  cannot  surprise  us  when 
we  reflect  that  with  all  the  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  Greek 
and  Koman  mythology  a  vast  amount  still  remains  to  be  explained  ; 
even  in  monuments  so  well  known  as  the  coins  of  the  Eoman 
Emperors  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  select  half  a  dozen  speci- 
mens of  our  old  familiars,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Diana,  Minerva, 
and  others  associated  with  symbols  of  which  no  solution  has  hitherto 
been  afforded.  To  me,  on  a  candid  perusal  of  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Davis,  there  appears  reasonable  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
the  chambered  or  more  closely  enclosed  Cromlech  served  as  the  stone 
bed,  the  sacred  cell  in  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  Druidical  arkite 
mysteries  and  of  their  goddess  Ceridwen,  the  Druidical  Ceres. 

The  Cromlech  at  Merivale  Bridge  was  probably  either  sepulchral 
or  monumental. 

Sacred  circles  or  circles  of  detached  stones  are  a  monument  in 
some  of  its  types  pecuHarly  British ;  of  the  larger  forms  no  examples 
exist,  I  believe,  out  of  the  island,  and  this  fact  im^Darts  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  specimens  of  various  types  that  are  found  on  Dart- 
moor. The  great  circle  at  Scorhill  consists  now  of  twenty-four 
upright  stones,  and  of  seven  or  eight  which  are  recumbent ;   its 
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diameter  is  precisely  that  of  Stonelienge  (100  feet),  and  to  the 
north-east  will  be  found  a  detached  stone  in  the  position  of  a 
gnomon.  The  Merivale  Bridge  circle  consists  of  ten  or  twelve 
stones  rising  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface,  is  67  feet  in  diameter, 
and  has  also  a  gnomonic  stone  to  the  North-east.  Other  Dartmoor 
examples  are  the  Fern  worthy  circle  of  27  stones,  all  erect  about  two 
or  three  feet  in  height,  the  circle  being  60  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  the 
Grey  Wethers,  two  chicles  in  the  heart  of  the  moor  on  the  Sittaford 
Tor,  side  by  side,  and  120  feet  in  diameter,  consisting  of  squared 
stones,  each  four  feet  high,  and  27  in  number  in  either  circle ;  of 
these  nine  are  now  standing  and  six  recumbent  in  the  one,  seven 
standing  and  ten  or  so  recumbent  in  the  other,  the  rest  having  been 
drawn  away  by  oxen  to  assist  in  building  a  wall !  But  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  probable  objects  of  these  circles  it  will 
be  necessary  to  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  Dartmoor,  and*even  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  most  remarkable  and  miique  of  our  insular 
monuments,  Stonehenge  ;  having  done  this  we  shall  recognize  three 
or  four  distinct  types,  a  first  of  circles  120  feet  in  diameter,  generally 
of  squared  stones,  about  27  in  number ;  at  the  Grey  Wethers  two 
such  circles  stand  side  by  side ;  at  the  Hurlers'  Cornish  circles,  near 
the  Cheesewring,  are  the  remains  of  three  if  not  of  four  such  in 
close  proximity ;  a  second  type,  the  100  feet  circle,  as  at  ScorhiU ;  a 
third,  of  smaller  circles  of  10,  12,  20,  or  more  stones,  60  feet  in 
diameter  or  thereabouts  ;  a  fourth,  the  19  stone  circles  of  the  Land's 
End  district,  as  the  Merry  Maidens  and  others ;  while,  as  respects 
the  nimiber  and  position  of  stones,  we  shall  notice  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  numbers  19,  27,  60,  and  30,  the  one  having 
reference  to  the  metonic  cycle  after  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
return  to  their  previous  positions,  the  others  to  the  Babylonian 
division  of  time  and  to  the  Druidical  generation.  Surely  all  this 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  mere  guess-work  ! 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  let  the  observer  come  for  a  moment 
to  Stonehenge  and  regard  its  outer  circle  of  30  uprights,  its  inner 
oval  of  19,  its  gnomonic  stone  in  the  avenue  of  ajDj^roach  about  200 
feet  to  the  north-east ;  let  him  take  his  station,  as  Thurnam  and 
scores  of  others  have  done,  upon  the  so-called  altar  stone,  and 
observe  the  midsummer  sun  rising  precisely  over  the  point  of  the 
gnomon  between  the  pillars  of  the  main  entrance;  having  taken 
another  station,  let  him  observe  west-south-west  from  the  centre  a 
gnomon  over  whose  apex  may  be  observed  the  descent  of  the  sun  at 
the  winter  solstice  ;  having  taken  a  third,  let  him  observe  the  setting 
of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  he  must  be  indeed  hard  to 
convince  who  will  not  admit  a  strong  prima  facie  case  that  the 
larger  sacred  circles  at  least  had  an  astronomical  object  and  reference ; 
but  a  recent  -writer  assures  us  with  the  most  remarkable  sangfroid 
that  this  is  all  beside  the  purpose :  the  researches  of  Hoare,  Duke, 
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Thurnam,  and  a  host  of  others  are  quietty  ignored ;  we  are  sent 
back  to  our  primers  and  told  to  search  among  our  circular  monu- 
ments for  the  evidence  of  ancient  battle-fields,  guided  principally 
by  the  facts  of  one  or  two  Scandinavian  battle-fields  beset  with 
small  circles,  tumuli,  and  tombs.  I  find  no  evidence  of  battle-fields 
in  the  Dartmoor  circles,  no  tombs,  no  history  or  tradition  of  any 
battle,  no  probability,  as  far  as  topography  goes,  that  the  site  should 
have  been  eligible  for  an  engagement;  the  Grey  Wethers  lie  in 
the  heart  of  the  moor,  on  a  boggy  hillside,  at  a  distance  from  the 
ancient  trackways  and  far  from  any  hne  which  would  be  taken  by 
an  invading  or  any  position  likely  to  be  selected  by  a  defending 
force ;  Fernworthy,  on  a  moorland  brow,  without  a  cairn  or  barrow 
in  sight,  or  any  other  indication  that  the  surface  has  been  disturbed, 
the  other  circles  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  peaceful 
settlements. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  descriptions  of  Druidism  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  has  led  to  the  inference  that  Druidism  was 
a  matter  of  woods  and  forests  alone,  of  oak  groves,  mistletoe,  awful 
shadows,  dense  woods,  of  hideous  and  sanguinary  rites;  but  this 
was  not  the  whole  or  even  the  most  considerable  part  of  their 
system,  "  imdta  de  cor  paribus  calestihus  et  eorum  mohi"  says  Csesar. 
"  They  discuss  many  points  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
their  motion,  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and  the  world,  the  nature 
of  things,  the  influence  and  ability  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  they 
instruct  their  youth  in  these  things."  They  are  believed,  more- 
over, to  have  calculated  eclipses,  and  we  know  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  as  well  as  that  of  Caesar  that  they  worshipped  deities 
analogous  at  least,  if  not  identical,  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Eomans.  A  religious  science  of  this  extent  was  not  a  matter 
of  beards  and  golden  dishes  and  mistletoe  alone,  but  a  pervading 
belief  and  dominant  system  penetrating  ahke  the  forests  of  Sussex, 
the  rugged  glens  of  Wales,  and  the  trackless  moors  of  Cornwall,  its 
leading  doctrines  modified  perhaps  by  the  contact  which  it  would 
then  acquire  with  more  civilized  nations  of  a  mythology  not  widely 
different;  to  me,  at  least,  reading  the  clear  account  of  Caesar 
derived  from  parties  intimately  conversant  with  the  system,  and 
corroborated  by  the  statements  of  other  ancient  authors,  and 
studying  along  with  these  Mr.  Davies'  analysis  of  the  Bardic 
writings  (these  Bards  themselves  successors  of  the  Druids)  there 
appears  reasonable  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
priesthood  worshipping  divinities  analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient 
classic  nations  under  various  forms  and  attributes ;  and  when  I  see 
a  circular  structure  of  high  antiquity  of  which  no  history  is  extant, 
and  which  exhibits  in  its  details  many  points  explicable  by  astro- 
nomical reference,  I  cannot  think  myself  wandering  far  from  the 
truth  in  assigning  its  origin  to  some  such  body ;  but  the  present  is 
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an  age  excelling  in  intellectual  tours  de  force — to  rehabilitate  some 
shady  Character  of  history,  and  present  it  fresh  with  the  fragrance 
of  virtue  and  innocence, — to  pounce  on  some  data  universally 
accredited  on  fair  authority,  and  by  insinuated  doubts  to  reduce 
them  to  a  shivering  group  of  inconsistencies — such  are  the  enter- 
prises which  commend  themselves  the  most  to  our  aspiring  savants 
and  historians  ;  under  this  treatment  the  refinement,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  tenderness  of  Cromwell  have  passed  into  axioms,  to  be 
soon  followed  by  the  wisdom  and  self-denial  of  Henry  ;  to  these 
perhaps  may  succeed  the  clemency  of  Nero,  the  moderation  of 
Elagabalus,  or  the  veracity  of  Tiberius  :  the  undertaking  is  well 
worthy  of  some  rising  hel  esprit. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  assured  with  sublime  audacity  that  the 
Irish  were  not  a  Celtic  race,  and  the  last  feat  in  this  direction  has 
dispatched  our  venerable  Druids  from  the  scene,  has  reconstituted 
their  circles  and  Cromlechs  as  the  battle-fields  and  burial-grounds 
of  the  intruding  Saxon,  and  assigned  to  them  a  date  more  recent  by 
hundreds  of  years.  But  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  return  to 
our  Devonshire  villages  on  the  Gidleigh  and  Mistor  Moors — villages, 
did  I  say,  but  what  else  shall  they  be  called  1  Is  there  here  a 
particle  of  evidence  either  historical  or  internal  of  any  battle-field  % 
of  any  contested  settlement  of  contending  races  1  of  anything 
beyond  the  huts,  the  stations  for  worship  as  indicated  by  rock- 
piUars,  the  circles  of  astronomical  observation,  the  tombs  and  the 
imexplained  monuments  of  a  primitive  race  whose  cattle  browsed 
the  heights  of  Dartmoor,  while  their  masters  streamed  the  mountain 
debris  for  tin  to  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  of  Tarshish, — and,  if  of  a 
primitive  race,  of  what  race  1  Sm-ely  none  other  than  that  of  the 
Damnonian  Britons  wdiom  Ptolemy  records  as  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  region. 

A  curious  passage  occurs  in  Puller's  Worthies,  p.  247,  248,  res- 
pecting the  Devonshire  "  Gubbings,"  which  is  worthy  of  transcript. 
"  The  Gubbirgs,"  says  he,  "  so  now  I  dare  call  them  (secured  by 
distance)  w^iich  one  of  more  valour  durst  not  do  to  their  face  for 
fear  their  fury  fall  upon  him,  yet  hitherto  have  I  met  with  none 
who  could  render  a  reason  for  their  name.  We  call  the  shavings  of 
fish  (which  are  little  worth)  Gubbings,  and  sure  it  is  they  are 
sensible  that  the  word  importeth  shame  and  disgrace.  As  for  the 
suggestion  of  my  worthy  and  learned  friend,  Buxlifius,  that  such 
who  did  not  inhabit  Montes  Gibberasos  were  called  Gubbins ;  such 
mil  smile  at  the  ingenuity  who  dissent  from  the  truth  of  the 
etymology. 

"  I  have  read  of  an  England  beyond  Wales,  but  the  Gubbings  land 
is  a  Scythia  within  England,  and  they  pure  heathens  therein.  It 
lyeth  nigh  Brent  Tor  on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor. 
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"  They  are  a  iDeculiar  of  tlieir  own  making,  exempt  from  Bishop, 
Archdeacon,  and  all  authority  either  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil.  They 
live  in  cotts  (rather  holes  than  houses)  like  swine,  having  all  in 
common,  unbaptized,  without  marriage,  in  many  hundreds.  Their 
language  is  the  dross  of  the  vulgar  Devonian  and  the  more  learned 
man  is  the  less  he  can  understand  them.  During  our  Civil  Wars  no 
soldiers  were  quartered  among  them.  Their  wealth  consisteth  in  other 
men's  goods,  and  they  live  by  stealing  the  sheep  on  the  moor,  and 
vain  it  is  for  any  to  search  their  houses,  being  a  work  beneath  the 
pains  of  a  Sheriff  and  above  the  power  of  any  constable.  Such 
their  fleetnesse  they  will  outrun  many  horses,  vivaciousnesse  they 
outlive  most  men,  living  in  the  ignorance  of  luxury  the  extinguisher 
of  life,  they  hold  together  like  burrs,  offend  one  and  all  will  revenge 
his  quarrel.  But  now  I  am  informed  that  they  begin  to  be  civilized, 
and  tender  their  children  to  baptism  and  return  to  be  men,  yea 
Christians  again.  I  hope  no  civil  people  amongst  us  will  turn  bar- 
barians, now  these  barbarians  begin  to  be  civilized." 

Fuller's  account  of  the  origin  of  these  people  appears  to  me  the 
merest  gossip.  Do  we  not  rather  trace  in  these  Gubbings  their 
language,  their  living  in  common,  their  huts,  their  j)redatory  habits, 
nay,  their  situation  on  the  western  flank  of  Dartmoor,  the  last 
"  Cagot "  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  population  ] 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  epoch  of  these  monuments ; 
Athelstan,  who  reigned  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  ex- 
pelled the  Britons  from  Exeter,  and  forced  them  to  retire  behind 
the  Tamar,  making  that  river  the  boundary  of  his  dominions.  In 
the  time  of  his  father,  Edward  the  Elder,  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne 
was  divided,  and  a  separate  see  estabhshed  at  Crediton,  and,  though 
a  miserable  remnant  of  the  British  population  may  have  clung  to 
their  ancient  fastnesses  and  maintained  a  predatory  existence  where 
their  forefathers  held  dominion  and  carried  on  a  profitable  commerce, 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  either  sufficiently  numerous  or 
sufficiently  powerful  to  form  new  settlements  or  raise  fresh  shrines 
of  a  decaying  superstition  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
powerful  Christian  settlement  and  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
Christian  kingdom.  Four  centuries  previously  to  this  the  entire 
west  centre  of  England  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  Christian 
prince,  and  in  the  fifth  century  the  missionary  efforts  of  Saint 
Patrick  had  founded  Perranzabuloe  and  the  oratories  along  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall.  The  name  of  Arthur  may  perhaps  evoke  a  smile, 
but  I  hold  his  existence  as  fairly  proved,  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
of  Britain  and  the  extent  of  the  Saxon  ^possessions  early  in  the  sixth 
century  will  show  that  without  the  existence  of  some  central  state 
three-fourths  of  the  country  remains  positively  unaccounted  for. 
I  cannot  think  the  circumstances  of  this  period  favourable  to  the 
development  of  Paganism  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sovereign's  original 
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territory.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Druidism  and  Cluistianity  sur- 
vived together  for  a  long  time  in  Wales,  but  the  circumstances  of 
Cornwall  were  widely  different,  its  area  more  conlined,  its  independ- 
ence sooner  lost. 

Step  by  step  we  are  brought  back  to  the  Eoman  period,  beyond 
which  speculation  is  unsafe  and  useless ;  that  the  Dartmoor  monu- 
ments cannot  have  been  erected  subsequently  to  this,  would  appear  to 
be  a  fair  induction  from  the  previous  considerations,  their  appearance 
is  consistent  with  the  highest  antiquity,  and  for  my  part  I  should 
rather  assign  them  to  the  previous  age  of  comparative  independence 
and  of  unfettered  traffic,  than  to  an  epoch  of  subjugation  when  the 
entire  sea-coast  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  a  dominant  and  a  superior 
race.  One  more  argument  occurs  to  me :  in  the  British  coinage  struck 
probably  at  a  period  of  comparative  independence  and  about  the 
Christian  epoch,  we  find  the  most  obvious  and  occasionally  very 
successful  imitations  of  the  Eoman  forms — we  know  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  buildings  of  Britain — 'tis  hard,  then,  to  suppose 
that,  if  these  monuments  were  erected  either  then  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent period  of  their  occupation,  no  trace  of  Eoman  influence 
should  be  perceptible. 

When  last  in  Devonshire  I  was  shown  one  or  two  imperfect  flint 
weapons  obtained  near  the  Scorhill  circle,  and  I  was  informed  that 
it  is  the  only  locality  in  which  they  have  been  found.  On  the 
whole  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  these  relics  belong  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  Christian  era. 


NOTE  ON  CROMLECHS  OE  DOLMENS. 
November  16th,  1872. 

These  monuments  have  recently  become  the  subject  of  so  mnch  conjecture 
and  discussion,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  a  somewhat  lengthy  aUusion  to  an 
article  on  South  AVales  Cromlechs,  by  ]\Ir.  Barnwell,  which  lias  appeared  in  the 
Archceologia  Camhrcnsis  for  May  in  the  present  year.  This  writer  has  discussed 
at  great  length  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  primitive  condition  of 
Dolmens  covered  or  uncovered,  but,  though  Avilling  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
industry,  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  his  conclusions. 

The  first  writer  of  the  present  day,  who  has  stated  his  arguments  in  detail 
in  favour  of  what  he  calls  "Dolmens  apparents,"  is  the  Baron  Bonstettin, 
whose  Essai  sur  Dolmens  was  published  at  Geneva,  in  1865.  These  arguments 
he  states  to  be  in  his  oinnion  sufficient  to  establish  the  impossibility  of  the 
h}T)othesis  that  all  Dolmens  without  exception  Avere  originally  buiied  under 
mounds.  He  premises,  and  very  justly,  that  the  enormous  labour  and  cost  of 
removing  the  vast  mass  which  covers  the  internal  chamber  would  not  be 
attempted  without  sufficient  motive,  some  decided  object  in  view.  These 
motives  he  reduces  to  three  : 
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1.  To  level  the  ground  on  which  the  monument  stands. 

2.  To  carry  away  the  earth  for  the  improvement  of  laud. 

3.  To  search  for  treasure. 

To  these,  the  Baron's  first  objection  is,  that  these  Dolmens  or  Cromlechs 
are  most  frequently  found  in  wild  heaths  unadapted  for  cultivation  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  soil.  Besides,  after  levelling  the  mound  or  tumulus,  men 
would  naturally  clear  away  the  Dolmen,  making  use  of  such  of  the  stones  as 
were  capable  of  being  turned  to  use,  and  burying  the  others  deep  enough  in 
the  ground  to  be  clear  of  the  plough. 

The  second  objection — in  Brittany  and  the  Department  of  Lot,  the  country 
of  "  Dolmens  apparents  par  excellence,"  in  Palestine  and  the  steppes  of  the 
Crimea,  agriculture  is  too  backward  to  incline  any  owner  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  this  class  of  Dolmens,  is  found  far  removed 
from  human  habitations  and  practicable  roads  ;  two  circumstances  which  would 
render  the  transport  of  the  material,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  too  costly  ; 
especially  as  it  frequently  consists  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  small  stones, 
which  cannot  be  turned  to  any  account. 

The  third  objection  is  that  of  treasure  seekers,  who  would  do  no  more 
than  effect  an  entrance  through  a  comparatively  small  opening,  leaving  the 
mound  almost  intact.  M.  Bonstettin  adds,  moreover,  that  he  has  examined 
many  of  these  "  Dolmens  apparents  "  and  found  their  contents  untouched. 

Such  are  the  arguments  of  M.  Bonstettin,  which  appear  to  him  unques- 
tionably to  prove  that  one  class  of  Cromlechs  was  never  buried  under  tumuli, 
and  never  intended  to  be  so  buried.  To  these  may  be  added  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  that  in  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  more  especially  in  France,  we 
have  numerous  examples  of  pre-standing  Dolmens  on  the  top  of  tumuli,  of 
one  of  which  he  has  given  a  drawing  (Dolmen  de  Bousquet),  where  the  cham- 
ber is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tumulus  ;  and  which,  from  three  circles  of  stones 
that  at  different  elevations  surround  it,  and  other  indications,  could  never 
have  been  higher  or  larger  than  it  now  is. 

I  now  briefly  reproduce  Mr.  Barnwell's  arguments  per  contra. 

First, — That  the  general  similarity  of  these  megalithic  chambers,  although 
they  may  appear  to  vary  in  trifling  details,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  they 
were  all  constructed  for  one  and  the  same  purpose. 

Secondly, — That  as  in  all  cases  where  these  chambers  have  been  examined 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  wdiere  they  have  been  in  a 
ruinous  state  for  many  years,  unquestionable  evidence  of  burial  has  been 
found,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  one  and  the  same  purpose  for  which  they 
were  all  constructed  was  that  of  burial. 

Thirdly, — That  if  they  were  all  intended  for  burial,  they  would  be  so 
constructed  as  to  carry  out  this  object  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  both  as  to 
present  security  from  external  agencies  and  continuance  of  that  same  secinity 
for  ages.  The  amount  of  labour  caused  by  the  size  of  the  stone  masses  must 
have  been  such  that  it  is  clear  the  builders  were  most  anxious  to  secure  these 
results  in  the  most  efficient  manner  ;  and,  presuming  that  they  understood 
their  work,  they  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  simplest  and  safest  means, 
namely,  that  of  burying  the  chamber  safely  beneath  a  substantial  mound, 
for  without  that  protection  the  small  stone  chamber  would  have  been  of  little 
use. 

In  such  a  difference  of  opinion  the  surest  test  consists  in  investigation  of 
the  monuments  themselves,  aided  by  such  particulars  as  we  can  obtain  of  their 
previous  history  and  condition. 
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Though  some  Cromlechs  which  I  have  seen  may  have  been  covered  at  an 
anterior  epoch,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  it  of  others:  the  form  of  Drews- 
teignton  is  not  one  well  calculated  to  sustain  external  pressure,  nor  Avould  it  be 
materially  aided  by  filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  supports  with  small  stones 
and  rubbish.  No  trace  of  such  envelope  has  ever  been  recorded :  when  the 
Cromlech  fell  in  1862,  the  adjacent  earth  was  searched  without  finding  any 
trace  of  sepulture,  and  to  crown  all,  the  second-hands  which  removed  the 
envelope,  would  have  been  only  too  eagar  to  remove  the  Cromlech,  the  land 
on  which  it  stands  being  highly  cultivated ;  in  fact,  I  believe,  that  its  removal 
is  as  earnestly  desired  by  the  tenant  as  its  conservency  by  the  antiquary.  To 
have  enveloped  the  fallen  Cromlech  of  Merivale  Bridge  in  a  tumulus,  would 
have  effaced  a  portion  of  the  parallelithon  this  argument  appears  to  have 
escaped  antiquaries. 

I  present  you  with  sketches  and  descriptions  of  three  South  Wales 
Cromlechs,  the  position  and  figure  of  which  appears  to  me  to  militate  strongly 
against  the  idea  of  their  having  been  covered  by  tumuli. 

1.  The  Manorbeer  Cromlech,  in  Pembrokeshire,  which  has  been  described 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  one  of  the  Collectanea  Volumes  of  the  British 
Archceological  Association.  There  are,  admits  Mr.  Barnwell,  certain  anomalous 
features  about  it  which  seem  to  render  it  a  rather  exceptional  example.  The 
capstone,  16  ft.  9  in.  long,  by  8  ft.  6  in.  broad,  has  one  of  its  ends  resting  on  a 
small  block  of  stone,  and  the  other  on  three  low  supporters,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Immediately  above  the  block  of  stone  is  a  wall  of  lime- 
stone, which  Sir  Gardner  think  has  furnished  the  capstone,  the  thickness  of 
which  ivS  1  ft.  9  in.  It  lies  to  the  north-east,  and  the  entrance  is  at  the  north- 
east extremity.  The  ground  falls  away  on  either  side  to  the  sea  too  rapidly  to 
admit  of  its  having  been  enclosed  in  a  mound  or  cairn,  and  Sir  Gardner  thinks 
it  may  be  the  cenotaph  or  monument  of  some  chief,  who  perished  in  the  waters 
below.  (This  is  of  course  the  merest  conjecture).  Although,  says  Mr.  Barnwell, 
"in  the  present  state  of  the  spot  on  which  it  stands,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  build  any  mound  over  it,  yet  who  can  say  what  changes  may  not 
have  taken  place  since  its  creation,  and  that  at  one  time  this  difficulty  did  not 
exist  ?  "  Let  anyone  survey  the  drawing  exhibited,  and  say  what  credence  can 
be  given  to  so  wild  a  conjecture  as  this. 

2.  Pentre  Ifan  Cromlech  stands  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the  Cam  Ingli 
ridge,  on  the  crest  of  which  are  numerous  remains  of  circles,  and  other  traces 
of  human  occupation,  although  now  a  wild  heath  far  removed  from  dwellings 
of  any  kind.  This  Dolmen  is  the  highest  in  Wales  ;  it  is  described  in  the 
additions  to  Gough's  Camden  as  it  Avas  in  the  time  of  George  Own,  the 
historian  of  Pembrokeshire,  who  lived  nearly  three  centuries  ago.  Fenton  has 
given  an  engraving  of  it  as  it  was  in  his  time,  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — "  There  are  seven  stones  that  do  stand  circlewise, 
like  in  form  to  the  new  moon,  under  the  south  end  of  the  great  stone,  and  on 
either  side  two  upright  stones  confronting  each  other.  Doubtless  it  was 
mounted  long  time  sithans,  in  memorie  of  some  great  victory,  or  the  burial  of 
some  notable  person  :  which  Avas  the  ancient  rite,  for  it  is  mounted  on  high  to 
be  seen  afar  off,  and  divers  note-stones  round  it,  set  in  manner  much  like  to 
that  which  is  Avritten  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (cap  xiii.),  only  that  this 
our  trophie  is  of  ruderform.  They  call  the  stone  Cromlech,  but  I  think  the 
true  etymologic  is  Grymlech,  that  is,  the  stone  of  strength,  for  that  great 
strength  Avas  used  in  the  setting  it  to  lie  in  sorte  as  it  doth."  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  gives  the  length  of  the  capstone  at  164  ft->  its  breadth,  9  ft.  4  in.  ; 
and  the  supporters  vary  from  7  ft.  to  7  ft.  9  in.  in  height. 

From  the  Additions  to  Camden,  aa'c  learn  that  a  circle  of  rude  stones  50  ft. 
in  diameter  surrounded  *'  the  large  stone  18  ft.  long,  9  broad,  and  3  thick  at  one 
end,  supported  by  three  large  rude  stones  about  8  ft.  high,  Avith  five  others 
Avhich  do  not  contribute  to  its  support.  The  area  imder  this  stone  is  neatly 
flagged  (this  has  disappeared)." 
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3.  The  Dolwilyon  Cromlech,  in  the  parish  of  Hanboidy,  in  Carmarthenshire, 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Wales.  Mr.  Barnwell  assumes  that  originally  the 
chamber  consisted  of  five  or  rather  six  stones,  although  only  four  now  remain  : 
the  capstone  is  lift.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  10  in.,  the  supporters  from  2  to  4  feet  in 
height. 

The  spot  on  which  this  is  placed  commands  a  singularly  striking  and 
picturesque  view  of  the  vale  of  Taf,  and  is  about  midway  down  a  steep  slope. 
Mr.  Barnwell  conceives  that  several  scattered  stones  lying  about  may  have 
formed  part  of  a  chamber  and  mound,  though  of  this,  he  admits,  hardly  any 
traces  remain. 

Looking  at  the  drawings  of  these  monuments  a  crowd  of  considerations 
occur  to  me  all  contradictory  to  the  idea  of  their  having  been  at  any  time 
enclosed  in  tumuli.  How,  in  the  case  of  Manorbeer,  would  such  an  enclosure 
have  been  possible  ?  Again,  in  the  construction  of  a  chambered  tumulus,  the 
object  would  be  the  selection  of  a  capstone  of  moderate  thickness,  resting  on 
as  many  points  of  support  as  possible,  not  a  huge  mass  poised  in  mid-air  like 
Pentre  Ifan  ;  and  supposing  the  circle  of  stones  described  in  Gough  to  have 
surrounded  the  base  of  a  tumulus,  what  could  have  induced  the  careful  removal 
of  the  former,  while  the  circle  remained  intact  ?  Again,  whence  this  constantly 
recurring  series  of  Dolmens  composed  of  capstones,  resting  on  three  supporters, 
and  occupying  the  most  conspicuous  situations,  in  form  the  most  imposing  as 
a  monument,  but  as  a  chamber  the  weakest  than  can  be  imagined. 
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Sheffield  Castle  and  Manor  Lodge  in  1582. — A  Paper  read  before 
the    Sheffield  Architectural   and  Archaeological   Society.      By 

J.  D.  Leader. 

• 

On  a  shelf  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms,  where  the  very 
atmosphere  is  redolent  of  the  past,  and  where  the  officials  are  old 
enough  to  take  rank  as  rehcs,  stands  a  folio  volume  bound  in  rough 
calf,  and  bearing  on  its  back  the  letter  "  G."  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
15  volumes,  all  dingy  and  dusty,  kno"\va  as  the  Talbot  Papers. 
AATien  Sheffield  Castle  had  been  "  sleighted"  by  order  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  Sheffield  Lodge  had  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  its 
ilkistrious  owners,  Henry,  Earl  of  ISTorwich,  who  afterwards  became 
Duke  of  iSTorfolk,  permitted  Dr.  ]N"athaniel  Johnston,  of  Pontefract, 
an  antiquary  of  some  eminence,  to  have  access  to  the  evidences  in 
the  Lodge.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1671.  "  From  amidst  multi- 
tudes of  waste  papers,  and  the  havoc  that  mice,  rats,  and  wet  had 
made,"  Dr.  Johnston  rescued  a  number  of  letters,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Talbot  Papers,  and  boimd  them  in  15  volumes.  In 
1677  he  had  more  to  get  bound,  but  never  accomplished  the  task. 
The  15  volumes  were  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the 
College  of  Arms.  The  unbound  series,  called  the  Howard  Papers, 
his  Grace  retained  in  his  own  possession. 

Take  down  volume  G.  It  has  not  been  disturbed  for  some 
months.  The  dust  is  thick  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  which,  from 
the  varying  sizes  of  the  paper,  do  not  lie  very  closely  together. 
Towards  the  middle  several  folios  project  beyond  the  general  level, 
and  have  suffered  dilapidation  in  consequence  of  their  obtrusiveness. 
Their  edges  are  crushed,  torn,  and  soiled,  and  the  paper  has  become 
very  brittle. 

Open  the  book  at  the  place  where  the  leaves  project.  Straighten 
carefully  the  tender  membrane,  and  you  read  :  "  A  brief  inventory 
[of  my]  Lord's  household  stuff  [at  Sheffield]  Castle,  and  Sheffield 
Lodge,  within  the  charge  of  Jolui  Deckenson  and  Wm.  Kettericke, 
the  wardroppe  men,  and  others,  seen  and  viewed  the  18th  day  of 
June,  1582." 
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An  inventory  is  not  ordinarily  the  most  attractive  of  documents, 
but  there  are  circumstances  connected  mth  this  one  that  induce  us 
to  look  carefully  into  its  contents. 

Sheffield  Castle  and  Sheffield  Lodge  in  1582  ! 

The  places  and  the  date  recall  interesting  memories.  Sheffield 
Castle  has  disappeared,  before  the  pressing  demands  of  a  busy 
population.  Sheffield  Lodge  has  all  but  shared  the  same  fate.  Of 
the  Castle  no  trace  remains  above  the  ground.  We  know  that  it  stood 
on  rather  more  than  four  acres  of  land,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Sheaf  and  Don,  that  it  was  fairly  built  of  stone, 
and  very  spacious,  and  stood  around  an  inward  court  and  an  out- 
ward court.  But  the  Castle  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Its  site  is 
defiled  with  killing  shambles,  its  court-yards,  barns,  stables,  and 
servants'  rooms,  its  state  apartments,  and  its  great  dining  hall  have 
given  place  to  shops  and  works,  public-houses,  cottages,  and  stables. 
Sheffield  Castle,  once  so  massive  and  strong,  has  become  a  tradition 
and  nothing  more. 

About  four  years  ago  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  an  investi- 
gation on  the  site  of  this  Castle,  which  it  cannot  be  too  much 
regretted  passed  away  without  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
Society.  In  carrying  out  the  works  connected  with  the  main 
drainage  of  Sheffield,  it  was  found  necessary  to  drive  a  drift  right 
through  the  Castle  Hill.  The  tunnel  was  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  present  level,  being  1 8  ft.  6  in.  below  Waingate,  and 
probably  40  ft.  below  Messrs.  C.  Chambers  &  Co.'s  yard. 

It  passed  under  the  river  Sheaf  a  little  above  the  AYeir,  at  the 
back  of  the  Alexandra  Music  Hall,  and  went  obliquely  across  Castle 
Hill  to  the  end  of  Bridge  Street.  Having  tunnelled  under  the 
river,  the  workmen  bored  through  a  loose  alluvial  deposit,  in  which 
were  found  numbers  of  bones,  the  antlers  of  deer,  and  other  remains. 
Arrived  at  the  Castle  Hill,  they  came  upon  the  rock,  a  fine  grained 
bluish  stone  very  hard  to  work,  and  in  appearance  resembling  the 
Handsworth  stone.  Through  this  the  sewer  was  made  by  blasting,  and 
to  carry  on  the  works  two  shafts  were  sunk,  one  in  Messrs.  Chambers' 
yard,  and  another  near  to  Waingate.  In  the  first  shaft  a  discovery 
was  made  which  vindicates  the  authority  of  tradition  against  the 
incredulity  of  modern  learning.  Mr.  Hunter  mentions,  only  to 
dismiss  as  a  fable,  the  old  story  of  a  subterranean  communication 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Manor.  The  excavators,  in  sinking  on 
Castle  Hill,  cut  across  a  subterranean  passage  excavated  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  rimning  in  the  direction  of  the  Market  Hall,  but  whe- 
ther it  went  to  the  Manor  we  cannot  tell.  It  was  partially  obstructed 
with  debris,  but  was  still  some  four  feet  in  height,  and  perfect  as  to 
its  roof.  It  was  never  exj)lored.  The  workmen  and  contractors 
had  no  time  to  be  curious,  and  though  an  exploration  was  often 
talked  of,  it  was  never  made ;  and  when  the  shaft  was  finally  filled 
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up,  a  rubble  wall  was  built  across  the  passage  to  prevent  the  loose 
rock  falling  into  it,  and  it  was  once  more  left  to  clamp  and  darkness. 

In  sinking  the  second  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  about  20  feet  a  wall 
was  encountered,  and  such  portions  of  it  as  came  in  the  line  of 
operations  were  removed.  Wrought  stones  were  drawn  up  the 
shaft  to  the  surface.  A  portion  of  one  of  them  I  now  possess  ;  our 
worthy  President  has  another ;  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Swift,  owns  a 
third  ;  and  others  are  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  Authorities  differ  on 
the  subject  of  this  wall.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  work,  that  only  one  wall  was  met  with,  while  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  assured  by  an  intelligent  person  who  watched  the 
proceedings  with  much  interest,  that  three  walls  were  encountered. 
The  first,  he  says,  was  12  feet  in  thickness,  and  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  an  outer  one.  The  next  was  4  J  feet,  and  the  fliird  3  feet 
thick.  Judging  from  the  plinth  stones,  the  original  level  of  ground 
appears  to  have  been  about  20  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  place  has  been  described  to  me  as  indicating 
a  slope  from  the  wall  towards  the  river.  My  informant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Castle  building  was  of  large  rubble  with  dressed  quoins. 
The  rubble,  he  thought,  had  come  from  the  Soaphouse  quarry. 
The  dressed  stone  differs  from  that  of  any  quarry  now  worked,  but 
bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  stone  got  out  during  the  build- 
ing of  Mr.  Eeynolds'  mortar  mill  in  Trippet  Lane.  An  old  quarry 
existed  under  the  clock  end  of  the  new  Market  Hall,  close  to  the 
Castle ;  but  never  having  seen  the  stone  it  yielded,  I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  that  was  the  source  whence  the  Castle  derived  its 
facings. 

Sheffield  Lodge,  the  stately  and  luxurious  summer  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  is  a  shapeless  ruin,  without  claim  to  picturesque- 
ness,  and,  save  in  one  small  spot,  devoid  of  interest.  That  si:)ot  is 
a  detached  three-storied  building,  standing  where  once  was  a  garden, 
and  in  which  may  be  seen  a  room  which  tradition  calls  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  room.  Mr.  Hunter  regards  the  edifice  as  a  porter's  lodge, 
erected  by  Earl  Gilbert,  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
On  this  point  the  learned  and  careful  historian  of  Hallamshire 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake.  Of  the  building  itself  a  very 
brief  description  will  suffice,  as  it  is  doubtless  familiar  to  us  all. 
Originally  the  only  doorway  was  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  turret 
staircase.  On  the  ground  floor  was  an  apartment  with  fire-place 
and  small  windows  high  from  the  floor,  but  near  the  ceiling. 
Above  this,  ascending  the  tower,  were  two  rooms,  the  one  having 
a  neatly  ornamented  ceiling  and  a  fire-place,  the  other  being  plain. 
On  the  third  floor  are  two  chambers  on  the  same  landing,  the  one 
leading  into  the  other.  The  door  shutting  off  these  rooms  from  the 
staircase  has  been  massive,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strength  of  the 
iron  hinges  that  still  remain.    The  first  room  as  you  enter  is  a  plain 
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plastered  apartment ;  but  the  inner  chamber  is  adorned  with  a  very- 
handsome  ceiling.  Its  walls  were  probably  hung  mth  tapestry, 
and  over  the  fire-place,  now  bricked  np,  are  the  arms  of  an  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Which  earl?  If  Mr.  Hunter  be  right,  the  arms 
should  be  those  of  Gilbert,  the  only  Talbot  who  resided  at  Sheffield 
after  the  death  of  George,  the  sixth  earl,  the  custodian  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  Successive  layers  of  whitewash  have  rendered  obscure 
the  details  of  the  shield,  but  in  spite  of  time  and  the  lime  brush, 
the  quarterings  may  be  deciphered.  There  are  eleven  of  them  : — 
1.  Talbot;  a  lion  rampant  within  a  border  engrailed.  2.  Mont- 
gomery ;  a  lion  rampant  within  a  border.  3.  Old  Talbot ;  bendy 
of  ten.  4.  Comyn ;  three  garbs.  5.  Yalence ;  barry  of.  ten  ;  an 
orle  of  mullets.  6.  Obscure,  probably  Montchesny ;  7.  Strange ; 
2  lions  passant  in  pale.  8.  Nevil ;  a  sal  tire.  9.  Furnival ;  a 
bend  between  6  martlets.  10.  Yerdon;  a  frette.  11.  Lovetot  j  a 
lion  rampant.  The  whole  within  a  garter,  with  two  Talbots  as 
supporters.  Motto  :  "  Prest  d'accomplir."  These  quarterings 
correspond  with  the  arms  of  the  sixth  earl,  as  seen  on  his 
tomb  against  the  south  wall  of  the  Shrewsbury  Chapel,  and 
point  to  him  as  the  adorner,  if  not  the  builder  of  the  room 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  I  am  assured,  too,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  style  of  the  decoration  is  decidedly  Tudor,  and  not 
Jacobean.  The  Rev.  J.  Stacye,  our  President,  throws  out  the 
suggestion  that  this  may  have  been  the  very  room  in  which 
Mary  spent  such  portions  of  her  captivity  as  were  passed  at  the 
Manor.  The  building  was  detached  from  the  house.  It  was  orna- 
mented as  no  mere  porter's  lodge  or  gardener's  house  would  have 
been.  The  access  to  the  supposed  apartments  of  the  Queen  was 
capable  of  easy  defence.  The  turret-stair  that  communicated  with  the 
two  chambers  continued  forward,  and  opened  out  on  to  a  lead  roof, 
Avhere  the  ca]3tive  might  take  the  air  and  view  the  extensive  and 
charming  prospect;  but  her  room  was  so  placed  that  she  could 
neither  pass  upwards  to  the  leads  nor  downwards  to  the  garden 
without  coming  under  the  observation  of  the  guards.  Are  we, 
then,  to  conclude  that  the  tradition  as  to  this  place  is  more  reliable 
than  the  sober  verdict  of  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Hunter?  Mr. 
Hunter  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  age  of  the  building, 
Avhile  the  traditional  story  is  supported  by  such  e\ddence  as  the 
apartments  supply.     . 

In  1577,  Lord  Burghleigh  being  then  at  Buxton,  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  the  plan  of  a  Lodge  that  he  was  building, 
but  I  fail  to  identify  the  Lodge  thus  spoken  of  as  the  building  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  There  is,  however,  much  plausibility 
about  Mr.  Stacye's  theory,  particularly  if  we  regard  the  building  as  a 
boudoir,  to  be  used  for  an  occasional  change  during  the  day  time,  and 
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the  imaginative  may  indulge  in  the  thought,  without  laying  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  gross  credulity,  tliat  they  see  in  this 
last  fragment  of  Sheffield  Lodge  apartments  that  were  occasionally 
occupied  by  the  Queen  of  iScots. 

Those  who  have  examined  this  relic  of  Sheffield's  feudal  age 
must  have  felt  regret  as  they  saw  the  plaster  falling  from  the  walls, 
the  rain  making  its  way  through  the  roof,  and  threatening  with 
destruction  the  frail  laths  that  bear  up  the  ceiling.  A  few  years 
more,  and  this  chamber  would  have  passed  away,  but  for  the  timely 
interposition  of  its  noble  owner. 

The  Members  of  this  Society  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that 
the  building  is  to  be  carefully  and  reverently  repaired.  Old  windows 
and  doors  will  be  re-opened,  and  modern  ones  closed.  The  fire-place 
in  the  Queen's  room  has  already  yielded  on  examination«some  hand- 
some French  tiles,  and  a  fire-place  has  been  discovered  in  the  outer 
chamber. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871,  the  Duke  of  N'orfolk  visited  the  Manor 
in  company  with  his  architect,  Mr.  Hadfield,  and  spent  nearly  two 
hours  in  examining  the  state  of  the  place.  The  result  was  an  order 
to  Mr.  Hadfield  to  undertake  the  thorough  restoration  of  the  ancient 
portions  of  the  house,  and  plans  have  since  been  most  carefully 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  approved  by  his  Grace.  When  the 
work  already  begun  has  been  carried  out,  this  fading  relic  of  our 
feudal  period  will  have  been  once  more  placed  in  a  fair  condition  to 
renew  its  battle  with  time. 

Since,  then,  we  possess  so  few  traces  of  the  buildings  in  which 
Mary  Stuart  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  prison  life,  an  inventory 
of  their  contents  acquires  the  more  importance.  The  motive  that 
led  to  the  compilation  of  this  list  of  goods  and  chattels  is  not  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  document.  The  enumeration  Avas  probably  a 
mere  stock-taking,  made  during  one  of  the  short  absences  of  the 
Queen.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1582,  Shrewsbury  informed  Lord 
Burghleigh  that  he  was  ready  to  go  with  his  charge  to  Buxton,  and 
on  the  15th  he  arrived  with  her  at  that  watering  place.  Freed  from 
the  throng  of  a  royal  and  noble  retinue,  from  Mary  and  her  house- 
hold, and  Shrewsbury  with  his  soldiers  and  servants,  John  Deckenson 
and  William  Kettericke  lost  no  time  in  examining  the  state  of  the 
goods  committed  to  their  care.  The  cavalcade  quitted  Sheffield  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th  June,  the  day  after  Slu'ewsbury's  letter  was 
written,  and,  resting  probably  at  Chatsworth,  reached  Buxton  on 
Friday,  the  15tli.  On  the  following  Monday,  the  work  of  making 
an  inventory  at  Sheffield  began.  It  would  be  tedious  to  read  a  mere 
list  of  the  items ;  indeed,  the  chief  interest  of  the  document  lies  in 
its  suggestiveness.  It  brings  before  the  imagination  the  Castle  and 
the  Manor  House  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  and  helps  us  in  fancy 
to  re-build  the  fallen  piles,  to  re-furnish  and  re-people  their  haUs 
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and  galleries.  We  gain  an  idea  of  their  interiors,  and  form  some 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment  maintained  by- 
Lord  Shrewsbury.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  Castle  as 
the  rush-strewn,  bare  walled,  comfortless  stronghold  of  a  ISTorman 
baron,  and  the  Manor  as  a  kind  of  magnified  farm  house,  affording 
rude  but  abundant  accommodation,  whose  least  draughty  seats  were 
in  chimney  corners,  and  whose  luxuries  were  high-backed  wooden 
chairs  and  '' langsettles."  In  1582  both  Castle  and  Manor  House 
were  the  seats  of  a  nobleman  of  large  possessions,  furnished  with 
every  comfort,  adorned  with  pictures,  and  hung  with  needlework. 
Among  the  hangings  for  the  walls,  doors,  and  windows,  were  five 
pieces  brought  from  London,  representing  the  story  of  "  Civill,"  and 
a  sixth  piece  was  just  then  away  from  its  accustomed  place,  having 
been  sent  to  Peter  Trumpeter,  at  Wingfield,  to  be  mended.  There 
were  seven  j^ieces  of  imagery  for  the  chapel,  and  seven  other  pieces 
of  imagery ;  39  pieces  of  "  forrest  werke  "  and  two  pieces  of  "  forrest 
werke,"  from  Hard  wick ;  six  pieces  of  the  story  of  Hercules ;  two 
pieces  of  the  story  of  the  Passion ;  and  one  piece  of  the  bulls's 
head,  besides  arras  work,  motley  hangings,  chimney  cloths,  and 
sundry  others. 

The  number  of  carpets  cannot  be  made  out,  but  it  was  more 
than  28,  and  these  consisted  of  Turkey,  arras,  needlework,  crewel 
lined  with  black  buckram,  and  check  ;  and  there  were  nine  yards  of 
check  carpet  to  cover  close  stools  and  buffet  stools. 

Under  the  head  "  Counterpoints  and  Toasters,"  appear  some 
specimens  of  rich  embroidery.  ''  A  cloth  of  estate  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, and  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  with  a  fringe  of  crimson  silk  and  gold." 
A  taffeta  canopy  of  changeable  silk,  laid  about  with  silver  twist, 
and  silver  fringe  and  buttons. 

There  were  testers  and  counterpanes  of  blue  velvet ;  blue  change- 
able taffeta,  purple  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  lined  with  purple  and 
yellow  sarsnet. 

"  A  square  tester  with  valeantes  [valances]  for  the  same,  of 
cloth  of  gold  of  tissue,  and  white  satin  embroidered  with  studs  of 
silver,  and  a  fringe  of  silver  and  gold,  and  embroidered  with  my 
Lord's  arms.  Item :  One  counterpoint  [counterpane]  of  the  same 
of  crimson  satin,  my  Lord's  arms  embroidered  upon  it." 

There  were  testers  of  cloth  of  gold  and  russet  velvet ;  red  and 
white  satin  of  Bruges ;  figury  satin,  with  green  and  orange  tawny 
fringe ;  red  and  white  damask ;  vestment  work,  with  green  silk 
fringe;  ash-coloured  silk  and  cloth  of  bodken,  with  purple  silk 
fringe ;  and  others  of  various  stufi",  numbering  in  all  32. 

Besides  these  pieces  of  rich  bed  furniture  there  were  counter- 
panes of  verders  leaves  and  dornix ;  ciu'tains  of  taffeta  sarsnet ; 
yellow  satin  of  Bruges ;  red  and  green  silk ;  green  mockadoo ; 
buckram  and  cloth. 
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There  were  two  altar  cloths  of  cloth  of  gold  and  russet  velvet, 
and  one  embroidered  vestment,  for  use  in  the  private  chapel. 

Leaving  luxuries,  we  come  to  articles  of  more  strict  utility. 
There  were  77  feather  beds  and  5  past  service,  111  bolsters,  9  fine 
mattresses  and  69  coarse  ones,  20  "pellett"  cases,  11  fustians  or 
sheets;  4  flannels,  41  "fledges,"  116  white  blankets  and  4 red  ones. 

'J'here  were  84  coverlets,  and  15  of  list,  11 J  pair  of  fine  sheets, 
29  pairs  alsom  sheets,  and  92|-  pairs  of  harden  sheets,  7  pillow 
beres  or  pillow  cases,  two  of  them  past  service,  6  pillows  covered 
with  red,  yellow,  and  purjDle  silk  ;  21  with  fustian  and  eight  with 
leather.  Thirteen  long  cushions  of  crimson  velvet,  cloth  of  tissue, 
needlework,  crimson  silk  and  silver,  figury  satin,  black  and  blue 
velvet,  and  blue  satin  of  Bruges,  with  a  lion  embroidered  with 
studs.  There  were  sixteen  square  cushions  of  similar  materials,  one 
of  needlework  and  silk  with  a  pelican,  bottomed  with  green  satin 
of  Bruges,  with  blue  and  yellow  silk  fringe,  and  sundry  other 
cushions  of  various  styles.  One  chamber  bason  of  pewter  figures 
in  the  list,  eight  brass  candlesticks,  and  others  of  pewter,  and 
19  chamber  pots  of  pewter.  In  the  wardrobe  at  Sheffield  Castle 
stood  a  great  plate  candlestick  of  iron. 

Next  in  order  follow  lists  of  chairs,  stools,  bedsteads,  and  tables. 
Twelve  chairs,  some  of  them  covered  with  crimson  silk  and  silver, 
with  a  fringe ;  some  with  cloth  of  tissue,  with  red  and  yellow  fringe ; 
some  with  crimson  velvet,  with  crimson  silk  fringe ;  and  others 
with  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  chairs  in 
my  Lord's  own  chamber  were  covered  with  purple  velvet.  There 
were  eight  chairs  past  service ;  three  leather  chairs,  and  a  chair 
covered  with  green  cloth,  made  for  a  child,  an  item  that  recalls 
the  picture  of  some  little  Talbot  in  high-legged  chair  playing  with 
his  bricks.  And  when  the  Talbot  grew  to  be  a  man  there  was  "  a 
great  chair  of  wood  for  my  Lord  to  sit  in  on  St.  George's  day." 
There  were  20  stools  covered  with  velvet,  satin,  and  cloth;  six 
close  stools  covered  with  leather  and  cloth,  and  eight  of  plain  wood  ; 
besides  38  buffet  stools,  and  23  formes  and  settles. 

There  were  two  fair  corded  bedsteads  of  inlaid  work,  another 
of  the  same  in  the  Tower  Chamber  at  Sheffield  Lodge,  and  28 
other  corded  bedsteads;  five  top  bedsteads,  and  142  plain  ones. 
A  fair  carved  press  of  wood  stood  in  Sheffield  Lodge,  and  another 
in  my  Lord's  Chamber  at  Sheffield  Castle,  and  a  little  carved 
cupboard  in  my  Lord's  "  utter"  chamber. 

There  were  16  square  tables.  Eight  for  the  hall  at  Sheffield 
Lodge  ;  a  board  and  form  at  the  porter's  lodge  there,  an  ash  table 
in  the  Queen's  gallery  there ;  six  square  tables  for  the  hall  at 
Sheffield  Castle,  besides  other  tables  and  forms. 
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Seven  standing  chests  bound  with  iron,  four  great  wooden 
chests,  two  great  wood  arks,  a  fir  chest  in  the  low  wash-house  at 
Sheffield  Lodge,  and  a  little  chest  bound  with  plate,  are  enumerated. 

Once  more  we  come  across  a  trace  of  merry  child  life,  under  the 
roof  that  sheltered  the  object  of  half  the  plots  in  Europe.  "  A  fair 
square  chest,  inlaid  with  white  bone,  made  by  my  Lord  Francis, 
with  a  Talbot  and  F.S."  was  "standing  in  the  nursery  at  the 
Lodge."  "  It  is,"  adds  the  enumerator,  "  almost  spoiled  through 
evil  using,"  a  fate  that  befalls  many  a  piece  of  nursery  furniture, 
even  in  our  own  day. 

As  a  depository  for  his  treasures,  my  Lord  had  a  little  iron 
casket  in  his  bed  chamber.  There  was  a  cistern  of  alabaster  in  the 
great  chamber  at  Sheffield  Lodge,  and  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  house  were  seven  trunks,  not  otherwise  described. 

The  Castle  and  the  Lodge  could  boast  of  two  Bibles,  and  one 
book  containing  the  half  volume  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  ;  and 
these  seem  to  have  constituted  the  whole  library  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature ;  at  least  they  are 
all  the  books  mentioned  in  the  inventory.  Such  works  as  Bu- 
chanan's Detection,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross'  Defence,  which  certainly 
found  their  way  to  Sheffield,  were  probably  bestowed  in  the  recesses 
of  some  of  those  chests  and  coffers  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Among  the  "  Stuff  in  the  Wardrobe  "  were  a  red  cloth  for  a  running 
horse,  bordered  with  black  velvet,  and  embroidered  with  silver 
Talbots,  and  lined  -with  black  buckram;  a  red  cloth  coat  for  a 
captain,  guarded  mth  black  velvet ;  two  banners,  with  the  Queen's 
arms ;  two  streamers ;  a  coat  for  a  herald  of  arms,  with  my  Lord's 
arms  on  it ;  three  papers  of  my  Lord's  arms ;  236  papers  of  arms 
for  the  harbinger,  120  soldiers'  coats,  and  five  caps  ;  six  old  plate 
coats,  six  old  jacks  ;  20  old  black  bills  with  shafts,  and  18  without ; 
a  forest  bill,  24  javelin  staves,  seven  javelin  heads ;  one  old  gun, 
called  a  base  piece ;  a  box  of  pike  and  arrow  heads ;  and  so  on. 
''  A  pytche  case,  with  pyctures,  were  brought  out  of  France."  A 
paper  map,  which  was  Mrs.  Sonde's ;  one  pulpit  of  wood,  some  fire 
irons,  and  other  articles,  were  also  in  the  wardrobe. 

My  Lord's  chamber  contained  a  great  clock  and  little  clock  ; 
two  chests  plated  with  iron ;  a  glass  with  a  frame ;  a  walnut  tree 
couch,  with  a  mattress  covered  with  green  kersey ;  and  a  pair  of 
little  bellows. 

The  characteristic  adornments  of  my  Lady's  chamber  were  five 
chests. 

The  pantries  at  the  Lodge  and  at  the  Castle  contained  cupboards, 
tressels,  "  byuges,"  a  candle  chest,  and  otlier  articles.  In  the  bake- 
house at  the  Castle  were  a  kneading  trough,  a  "  boulting  bynge,"  a 
"brecke,"  a  "kyttle,"  a  brass  pan,  and  a  brandretli,  eight  sacks,  and 
a  great  wood  can,  articles  that  might  be  recognised  under  their 
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quaint  names  by  old  Hallamsliire  housewives  more  readily  than  by 
the  so-called  lords  of  creation,  who  leave  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen  to  the  weaker  vessels. 

There  were  similar  articles  in  the  bakehouse  at  the  Lodge.  In 
the  brewhouse  were  copper  pans,  vats,  "  keelers,"  by  which  we  must 
understand  coolers ;  a  stone  wort  trough,  hogsheads,  tuns,  and  other 
things. 

In  the  chamber  over  the  stable  at  the  Lodge  stood  one  great 
chest,  a  capacious  receptacle  for  the  oats  required  to  feed  the  stud 
of  the  Earl  and  his  guests. 

In  the  garden  gallery  of  the  Lodge  were  a  frame  for  a  table,  a 
short  board,  and  two  tressels.  In  Selbee's  charge  at  the  Lodge,  two 
tin  stills,  a  tin  alembic,  a  tin  serpentine,  and  22  glasses  for.rose  water. 

My  Lord's  kitchen  and  the  Queen's  kitchen  were  two  entirely 
distinct  establishments,  separately  served  and  computed  in  separate 
accounts,  and  we  are  told  by  the  compilers  of  the  inventory,  that  in 
my  Lord's  kitchen  and  larder  at  the  Lodge  were  a  beef  lead,  a 
cistern,  and  eight  great  boards.  In  the  Queen's  kitchen  at  the 
Lodge  were  three  boards  and  a  cistern ;  but,  adds  the  writer,  "  the 
kitchen  stuff  in  the  Queen's  kitchen  and  my  Lord's  is  yet  to  "vmte, 
also  the  husbandry  gear  and  necessaries  for  the  draughts  at  the 
Castle ;  the  working  tools  which  the  '  horshowers '  have  of  my  Lord's, 
and  the  saddler's  and  gardener's  tools." 

In  the  Hall  at  the  "  Poandes,"  a  small  portion  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  between  Pond  Street  and  the  Midland  Station  Eoad, 
were  twenty  pieces  of  painted  canvas  hangings  for  mndows  and 
chimneys,  boards,  forms,'  and  stools,  a  still,  a  flagon,  two  pewter 
dishes,  and  two  spits ;  an  enumeration  that  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  use  to  which  this  building  was  applied.  Tradition, 
without  much  apparent  ground,  says  it  was  a  lamidry :  but  there 
were  wash-houses  both  at  the  Castle  and  the  Lodge,  so  that  a 
laundry  would  scarcely  be  needed  in  the  Ponds. 

In  the  House  at  the  gardens  were  boards,  tressels,  kettles,  and 
pans,  a  brandreth,  a  milk  bowl,  a  milk  "  syle,"  and  other  things 
constituting  the  furniture  of  a  dairy. 

Following  the  inventory  of  my  Lord's  goods  appears  "an  in- 
ventory of  that  stuff  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  people  hath  of  my 
Lord's."  "That  stuff"  comprised  the  heavier  furniture  of  the 
Queen's  apartments,  besides  which  she  had  a  goodly  number  of 
private  effects,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  by  reading  the  in- 
ventory of  her  property  printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Labanoff's 
valuable  work.  In  the  Queen's  chamber  were  eight  hangings  of  the 
Passion  and  of  Avars,  and  one  of  imagery ;  two  feather  beds,  two 
bolsters,  two  blankets,  two  fustians  or  sheets,  one  mattress,  two 
counterpanes,  one  long  carpet,  six  short  carpets,  four  cupboards, 
two  "  landyrons,"  two  fire  shovels,  one  pair  of  tongs,  one  long 
cushion  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  and  one  stool. 
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In  the  chamber  of  the  Master  of  the  Household  were  bedstead 
and  bedding,  chamber  pot,  candelstick,  fire-pan,  square  table,  wooden 
chair,  two  hangings  of  small  leaves,  and  as  the  Auctioneers  say, 
other  household  effects. 

In  Nawe's  Chamber,  Eowley's  Chamber,  Mrs.  Seaton's  Chamber, 
Burgen  the  Doctor's  Chamber,  Mr.  Curie's  Chamber,  Mr.  Jarvis, 
the  Surgeon's  Chamber,  Mr.  Bastyan's  Chamber,  and  some  others, 
were  bedsteads,  hangings,  stools,  and  other  appropriate  articles. 
In  the  chimneys  of  Nawe  and  of  the  Master  of  the  Household 
were  three  iron  bars,  but  whether  they  were  inside  the  chimney  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  escape,  or  were  bars  affixed  to  the  chimney 
breast  and  projecting  into  the  room  does  not  clearly  appear.  WyUie 
Black  had  a  bed  in  the  Queen's  ''  utter  "  Chamber,  and  there  were 
blankets,  mattresses,  and  hangings,  in  the  wardrobe.  The  cook 
was  supplied  with  Spartan  simplicity  with  three  plain  bedsteads,  a 
form,  and  a  piece  of  buckram.  Eobert  Hamilton  had  a  bolster; 
and  Nicholas  and  Charles  enjoyed  the  loan  of  bedding. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript  is  a  list  of  hangings,  carpets, 
bedding,  fire-irons,  &c.,  but  the  heading  is  illegible  from  mutilation. 

Such  is  a  general  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  document ; 
and,  while  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  ''  Wardroppe-men  "  did 
not  give  rather  more  full  information,  no  one  can  feel  surprise  that 
an  enumeration  intended  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose  was 
made  suggestive  rather  than  descriiDtive.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  amidst  so  many  vicissitudes  this  inventory  has  survived 
to  tell  its  tale  to  us.  The  strong  castle  and  the  stately  mansion 
have  both  perished,  but  this  frail  manuscript  of  twenty  pages  still 
lives  to  furnish  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
houses  than  any  other  record  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

It  may  serve  to  assist  the  imagination  in  re-erecting  the  buildings 
if  we  repeat  the  names  of  the  apartments  referred  to,  without 
dwelling  on  their  contents.  There  were  at  the  Castle  a  chaj^el,  a 
wardrobe,  my  Lord's  own  chamber,  my  Lord's  "utter"  chamber, 
and  my  Lady's  chamber.  At  Sheffield  Lodge  there  were  the  tower 
chamber,  the  great  chamber,  the  Queen's  gallery,  the  Queen's  chamber, 
and  the  Queen's  "utter  "  chamber.  There  was  the  hall  at  the  Lodge, 
and  the  hall  at  the  Castle.  The  garden  gallery,  the  nursery,  the 
porter's  lodge,  the  chamber  over  the  stable,  my  Lord's  kitchen  and 
larder,  and  the  Queen's  kitchen  and  larder,  were  all  at  the  Lodge. 
There  were  also  chambers  appropriated  to  the  attendants  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  not  distinguished  whether  at  the  Lodge  or  the  Castle. 
We  read  of  a  pantry,  bake-house,  Avash-house,  and  salting-house,  at 
the  Castle  ;  of  a  wash-house  and  a  low  wash-house,  a  pantry,  brew- 
house,  and  bake-house,  at  the  Lodge;  besides,  the  workmen's 
chamber,  the  saddler's  chamber,  and  several  others.  Take  this 
enumeration,  and  add  to  it  the  meagre  descriptions  vouched  safe 
by  Harrison's  survey,  and  the  scraps  of  information  that  may  be 
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gleaned  from  the  account  of  the  demohtion  of  the  Castle,  by  order 
of  the  Parliament,  in  1648,  and  Ave  have  all  the  information  known 
to  exist  about  Sheffield  Castle,  while  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale's  notes  on 
the  heraldic  relics  at  the  Lodge  complete  the  story  of  that  house. 
From  the  account  of  the  demolition  we  learn  that  the  hall  and  the 
old  bake-house  were  slated.  There  was  a  round  tower,  a  square 
tower,  and  a  turret.  There  was  a  round  on  either  side  of  the  gate- 
house, and  a  wall  running  along  the  water  side.  The  Castle  ditches  are 
mentioned,  and  a  sentry-house,  a  dungeon,  a  square  room  at  the  hall 
end,  a  little  kitchen,  an  old  kitchen,  and  a  range  of  stables.  Had 
more  remained  of  Castle  or  Lodge  to  furnish  a  shrine  towards 
which  pilgrims  miglit  have  bent  their  steps,  the  memory  of  the 
Scottish  Queen's  captivity  in  Hallamshire  would  have  ])een  better 
preserved.  The  world  is  more  influenced  by  the  eye  of  sense  than 
by  the  eye  of  faith.  Rooms,  or  even  ruins,  of  which  it  might  be 
said,  "  Here,  Mary  of  Scotland  was  confined  for  nearly  fourteen 
years,"  would  have  drawn  admirers  of  the  Queen  from  all  quarters 
of  the  w^orld  j  but  as  it  is,  Sheffield  has  almost  lost  the  rej^utation 
of  its  connection  with  the  romance  of  history,  and  is.  known  to 
fame  only  for  its  hardware  and  its  smoke. 


Sundials  of  all  Times  and  Countries. — By  the  Rev.  Alfked  Gatty, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclestield. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  most  quaint,  thoughtful,  and  charming  of  all 
our  English  Essay  writers,  was  born  in  the  Inner  Temple;  his 
father  being  clerk  and  dresser  to  one  of  the  Benchers.  This  classic 
home  of  his  youth  made  him  familiar  with  every  nook  and  corner 
of  that  interesting  locality ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all 
the  Essays  of  Elia,  called  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  lempUj 
he  thus  writes  of  the  sundials  which  abound  in  those  retired  courts, 
and  had  suffered  from  time  and  weather,  at  the  period  of  his  allusion 
to  them.  His  w' ords  are,  "  What  an  antique  air  had  the  now  almost 
effaced  sundials,  with  their  moral  inscriptions,  seeming  coeval  with 
that  Time  which  they  measured,  and  to  take  their  revelations  of  its 
flight  immediately  from  heaven,  holding  correspondence  ♦with  the 
fountain  of  light !  How  would  the  dark  line  steal  imperceptibly  on, 
watched  by  the  eye  of  childhood,  eager  to  detect  its  movement, 
never  catched,  nice  as  an  evanescent  cloud,  or  the  first  arrests  of 
I 

Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty  Hke  a  dial-hand 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  ! 
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What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous  embowelments  of 
lead  and  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of  communication,  com- 
pared with  the  simple  altar-like  structure,  and  silent  heart-language 
of  the  old  dial !  It  stood  as  the  garden  god  of  Christian  gardens. 
Why  is  it  almost  everywhere  vanished  1  If  its  business-use  be 
superseded  by  more  elaborate  inventions,  its  moral  uses,  its  beauty, 
might  have  pleaded  for  its  continuance.  It  spoke  of  moderate 
labours,  of  pleasures  not  protracted  after  sunset,  of  temperance,  and 
good  hours.  It  was  the  primitive  clock,  the  horologe  of  the  first 
world.  Adam  could  scarce  have  missed  it  in  Paradise.  It  was  the 
measure  appropriate  for  sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by,  for 
the  birds  to  apportion  their  silver  warblings  by,  for  flocks  to  jDasture 
and  be  led  to  fold  by.  The  shepherd  '  carved  it  out  quaintly  in  the 
sun ; '  and  turning  philosopher  by  the  very  occupation,  provided  it 
with  mottoes  more  touching  than  tombstones." 

Here  we  have  true  poetry,  conveyed  in  the  language  of  exquisite 
prose.  The  writer  shows,  in  a  few  lines,  that  he  had  thought  out 
the  subject  of  sundials — their  antiquity,  purpose,  and  moral  teach- 
ing ;  and  all  a  lecture  upon  these  interesting  and  useful  pieces  of 
mechanism  can  do,  will  be  to  expand  and  illustrate  the  Essayist's 
description. 

As  to  the  great  antiquity  of  sundials,  there  can  be  no  question 
at  all.  In  the  first  condition  of  human  society,  when  man  had  to 
procure  food  for  his  mouth  by  the  labour  of  his  hand,  this  being 
necessarily  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  second  in- 
vention, after  fashioning  tools  for  his  labour,  would  be  to  design 
some  instrument  wliich  would  tell  him  when  the  times  of  meals  and 
rest  came  round ;  and  the  sun's  regular  course  across  the  sky  would 
suggest  that  the  shadow  it  cast  might  be  made  to  measure,  if  properly 
applied,  the  gradual  advance  and  decline  of  every  successive  day. 
A  pole  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  varied  in  position  according  to  the 
seasons,  would  j^artially  effect  this,  until  it  was  discovered,  by 
practice,  that  this  simple  gnomon  ought  always  to  slant  in  direct 
aim  at  the  pole  star. 

We  shall  not  venture  a  single  step  beyond  tliis  simple  dictum 
into  the  scientific  labyrinth  where  the  learned  dialhst's  vocation 
Avould  lead  us  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  inability  renders  the 
eftbrt  impossible  ;  and,  secondly,  no  popular  treatment  of  our  sub- 
ject could  unveil  the  mysteries  of  an  art,  wliich,  when  brought  to 
perfection,  led  Sir  Isaac  ]^ewton  himself  to  erect  a  dial  at  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  the  lineating  of  which  the  University  students 
still  say.  Sir  Isaac  must  come  back  from  the  grave  to  explain.  It 
is  such  an  utter  puzzle  to  the  general  beholder  ! 

How  soon  in  man's  history  the  dial  was  got  into  working  order, 
so  as  to  report  accurately  the  hours  of  sunshine,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.     This  probably  took  place  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
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we  are  apt  to  imagine — especially  where,  in  countries  like  Chaldea, 
a  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  formed  the  life-employment  of  those 
"  Wise  men  of  the  East."  In  a  yet  more  primitive  and  purely 
agricultural  state,  where  shepherd  life  was  almost  exclusively  pursued, 
perhaps  a  solitary  tree,  casting  its  shadow  on  the  turf  below,  was 
made  the  daily  horologe  of  the  keeper  of  the  flock  ;  and  thus 
does  Shakspeare  allude  to  the  situation — 

**  Metliinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  : 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  minutes  how  they  run  : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year,  • 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live." 

This  account,  however,  of  primitive  horology,  need  not  be  under- 
stood as  describing  the  shepherd  cutting  his  dial  face  in  the  green 
turf ;  and  making  a  tree,  or  his  crook,  the  gnomon.  Why  not  con- 
ceive him  carving  in  a  bit  of  wood  such  an  instrument  as  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  which  was  made  by  the  rude  peasant  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  may  really  be  a  specimen  of  that  very  dial  which 
the  melancholy  Jaques  saw  his  motley  fool  draw  from  his  poke  — 

**  And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says,  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'clock." 

Before  proceeding  more  deeply  into  our  subject,  I  should  like 
to  explain  a  piece  of  criticism  on  Shakspeare,  which  I  believe 
deserves  attention.  In  the  two  quotations  just  read,  we  have  a  dial 
spoken  of,  such  as  a  shepherd  could  shape  for  himself  as  he  sat  on 
a  hill,  watching  his  flock  :  also  a  timepiece  commonly  carried  in  the 
pocket  at  that  period,  by  the  common  folk.  Now,  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself  could  scarcely  have  possessed  a  pocket  watch,  with  metal 
works ;  her  meaner  subjects  certainly  had  no  such  article.  What, 
then,  was  the  dial,  to  which  Shakspeare  alluded  in  the  two  passages 
just  quoted^  In  an  old  Emblem  Book,  De  Horologiis,  by  John 
Conrad  Ulmer,  printed  on  the  Continent,  in  1556,  eight  years  before 
Shakespeare  was  born,  I  found  a  woodcut,  of  which  I  made  a  fac- 
simile drawing.  It  represents  a  dial  in  common  use  in  those  days, 
and  on  comparing  it  with  a  small  box-wood  dial,  which  was  brought 
from  the  Pyrenees  in  1870,  and  which  tells  the  peasant  there  the 
time  of  day  within  five  minutes,  I  found  that  the  two  identically 
corresponded  with  each  other.  The  lines,  the  numbers,  the  form  of 
the  instrument  were  all  precisely  alike ;  and,  therefore,  I  claim  that 
this  old  fashioned  dial  is  the  very  thing  which  the  shepherd  cut  out 
of  a  bit  of  box-wood,  with  his  Sheffield  wittle,  and  which  the  fool 
drew  from  his  pocket,  and  found  ten  o'clock  recorded  upon  it. 
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'Now,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  even  thousands  of 
years  ago,  the  dial  may  not  have  attained  a  scientific  form,  and  been 
constructed  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles.  A  friend, 
learned  in  these  matters,  thus  writes — •"  There  certainly  is  a  con- 
siderable probability  that  what  is  called  poetic  astronomy  is  as  old 
as  human  nature  itself,  and  it  is  a  very  perfect  system.  Without 
any  instrumental  aid,  the  first  occupiers  of  Arabia  could  determine 
the  time  of  year,  and  the  time  of  day,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
they  had  any  occasion  for."  And  if  this  be  so,  we  may  be  sure 
that,  when  mankind  were  dependent  on  their  own  handicraft,  before 
machinery  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with  the  skilful  use  of  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  machines,  the  human  hand,  invention,  bred  of 
necessity,  would  construct  some  available  instrument  for  marking 
by  degrees  the  passage  of  Time. 

Indeed,   what  marvellous  remains   of  early  art  still  attest   to 
ancient  skill  and  power !      The  statuary  of  ancient  Greece,  with 
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whicli  we  cannot  compete — the  fresco  paintings  of  the  old  Romans, 
which  are  found  still  fresh  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  whilst  ours 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  already  fading — the  architecture 
of  Thebes,  and  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  and,  yet  more  astonishing, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Balbec — far  away  in  the 
desert — there  is  now  a  single  stone  to  be  seen  in  the  wall,  which 
measures  13  ft.  square,  69  ft.  long,  and  must  have  been  hewn  and 
carried  for  a  good  quarter-of-a  mile  from  the  nearest  quarry,  before  it 
could  be  incorporated  in  the  building. 

In  countries,  again,  still  deemed  as  barbarian  by  ourselves,  the 
natives  surpass  Europeans  in  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  their  manual 
labour.  We  cannot  carve  in  ivory,  like  the  Chinese ;  the  jeweller 
of  Paris  cannot  rival  in  workmanship  a  Trichinopoli  chain,  as  made 
by  the  native  Indian ;  neither  at  Sevres,  nor  Worcester,  can  be 
produced  the  eggshell  porcelain  of  Japan;  nor  is  Birmingham 
papier-mache  comparable  to  that  of  Yokohama. 

Who  shall  declare,  then,  to  what  degree  of  advancement  the  art 
of  dialling  may  not  have  attained  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  world?  There  were  studious  men  in  those  days,  living 
under  clear  eastern  skies ;  with  more  time  on  their  hands  than  the 
hurry  of  life  now  allows.  They  searched  the  heavens,  night  and 
day,  with  as  close  attention  as  that  given  by  the  Astronomer  Royal 
at  Greenwich;  they  knew  that  the  course  of  the  Sun  measured  out 
the  hours  of  labour  to  mankind ;  and,  though  the  day  was  reckoned 
by  them  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  which  would  make  its  length  vary 
according  to  the  seasons,  they  nevertheless  divided  the  day  into 
four  parts,  and  the  night  into  three  watches,  which  drove  them  to 
the  necessity  of  computing  when  the  labourer  might  rest  for  his 
meals,  during  the  day ;  and  when  the  night  watchman  on  the  tower 
might  be  relieved  by  another  sentinel.  No  doubt  we  should  be 
astonished  by  the  amount  of  their  knowledge,  could  it  now  be 
ascertained. 

The  first  dial  named  in  history  is  that  of  Ahaz,  who  reigned 
over  Judah,  B.C.  742.  Its  form  we  cannot  certainly  state.  It  has 
generally  been  thought  to  have  been  a  pillar,  which  threw  its 
shadow  on  the  steps  of  the  terrace  in  the  Palace  garden.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  "  degrees "  in  our  translation,  is  quite  as 
correctly  interpreted  "  steps."  Now,  the  Jews  were  an  agricultural 
people,  not  noted  for  their  mechanical  contrivances ;  and  they  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  imitate  a  scientific  dial  as  the  more  luxurious 
and  artistic  Babylonians  may  have  been.  Herodotus,  writing  B.C. 
445,  says,  "  It  was  from  the  Babylonians  that  the  Greeks  learned 
concerning  the  pole,  the  gnomon,  and  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day." 
This  knowledge  was  essential  to  the  contrivance  of  a  scientific  dial. 
Now,  Ahaz  was  peculiarly  connected  with  Babylon.  When  pressed 
in  war  by  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Syria,  he  went  to  the  King  of 
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Babylon  for  help ;  and  being  relieved  in  his  emergency,  he  was 
made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  King,  and  to  adopt  Assyrian 
worship.  In  this  connection  with  Assyria,  we  tind  reason  for 
assuming,  that  the  Babylonian  dial  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Palace  garden  of  Jerusalem.  What  its  form  was  cannot  be  decided : 
whether  it  was  merely  a  pillar,  or  a  more  complicated  structure  like 
those  we  find  at  Agra,  Benares,  and  Delhi,  which  were  raised  some 
centuries  ago  to  represent  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  sciences  of 
Hindostan,  cannot  be  known.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  an  important 
instrument,  and  perhaps  the  great  time-keeper  of  the  city. 

Pillars  and  obelisks,  having  no  ostensible  purpose,  have  been 
found  in  various  countries  of  very  ancient  date  ;  and  these  archaeolo- 
gists have  regarded  as  nothing  else  than  sundials.  Prescott  tells 
us  that  the  Peruvian  Indians,  who  would  inherit  traditionary 
customs,  erected  curious  and  costly  columns  by  which  they  deter- 
mined the  equinox,  and  learned  the  time  of  day  ;  and  when  the 
meridian  sun  poured  his  rays  full  upon  the  top,  they  said,  "  God 
sat  with  all  his  light  upon  the  column." 

The  introduction  of  dials  into  Greece  is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Anaximander,  about  560  B.C.,  and  about  300  years  later, 
Berosus  taught  the  art  of  making  dials  of  a  semicircular  form,  like 
one  that  was  found  at  the  foot  of  Cleopatra's  ISTeedle,  at  Alexandria, 
and  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  about  20  years  ago. 
Vitruvius  says,  "  Berosus,  the  Chaldean,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
semicircle,  hollowed  in  a  square,  and  inclined  according  to  the 
climate." 

Both  at  Athens  and  Eome  sundials  were  common.  Lord  Elgin 
brought  one  from  Athens,  which  is  now  amongst  the  Elgin  marbles 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  wrought  in  stone,  four-faced,  num- 
bered, and  lineated,  and  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  one  of  the 
crossways  of  the  city,  and  told  the  time  to  all  comers  in  each 
direction.  The  octagonal  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens  had  a  dial 
on  every  face. 

The  Eomans  adopted  dials  from  the  Greeks,  and  in  293  B.C., 
the  first  was  erected  in  Eome  :  thirty  years  afterwards,  another  Avas 
brought  from  Catania  in  Sicily,  but  it  did  not  tell  tlie  time  correctly, 
as  the  latitude  of  the  two  places  difiered.  These  instruments  were 
soon  multiplied  in  the  city,  as  we  learn  from  some  lines  that  are 
attributed  to  Plutus — 

**  The  gods  confound  the  man  who  first  found  out 
How  to  distinguish  hours — confound  him  too, 
Who  in  this  pLace  set  up  a  sundial, 
To  cut  and  hack  ray  days  so  Avretchedly 
Into  small  pieces  !    When  I  was  a  boy, 
]My  belly  was  my  sundial — one  more  sure, 
Truer,  and  more  exact  than  any  of  them. 
The  dial  told  me  when  'twas  proper  time 
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To  go  to  dinner,  when  I  had  aught  to  eat ; 

But,  no\v-a-days,  why  even  when  I  have 

I  can't  fall  to,  unless  the  sun  gives  leave. 

The  town's  so  full  of  these  confounded  dials, 

The  greatest  part  of  its  inhahitants 

Shrunk  up  with  hunger,  creep  along  the  street." 

Even  a  dial  face  was  sometimes  made  the  vehicle  of  personal 
ridicule  at  Rome.  There  is  an  epigram  extant,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  runs  thus  : — "  Set  your  nose,  and  wide 
mouth  to  the  sun,  and  you  will  tell  the  hour  to  all  passers  by." 
This  was  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  one  who  had  a  long  nose  and  a 
wide  mouth,  with  exposed  teeth.  The  nose,  of  course,  was  the 
gnomon,  to  throw  a  shadow  on  the  double  row  of  teeth  below, 
which  stood  for  the  numerals. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
dial. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  of  these  sun-markers  of  Time,  that 
they  have  always  been  most  frequent  in  places  where  the  skies  were 
most  unclouded.  This  rule  obtains  now.  Mahometan  countries 
abound  in  them.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Turks  build  a  mosque, 
they  always  erect  a  sundial  on  the  walls.  As  "  the  faithful "  have 
to  pray  five  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  these  instruments  are 
lineated  with  due  regard  to  the  appointed  periods  of  devotion ;  and 
there  is  often  a  pointer  on  the  face,  indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
towards  which  the  suppliant  must  always  turn  himself  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries  a  similar  rule  is  observed,  where  the  dials  are 
often  marked  with  special  reference  to  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer. 
Our  own  oldest  Saxon  dials  show  this;  and  a  motto  on  one  at  S. 
Peter's  in  Rome  can  only  be  translated  to  the  same  effect : 

Italicutn  signed  temjjora  sacra  Deo. 
"  The  italic  numeral  points  out  the  times  sacred  to  God." 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  China  than  the  sundial.  ^^Hien 
you  enter  your  chair,  or  palanquin,  you  see  one  fixed  on  the  flat 
board  which  keeps  you  in.  Dials  are  to  be  seen  also  on  houses,  on 
boxes,  and  in  many  other  situations. 

In  Japan  the  inhabitant  carries  a  bronze  dial  in  his  pocket,  as 
our  ancestors  used  to  carry  a  ring  or  pocket  dial,  two  and  three 
centuries  ago. 

Over  the  Continent,  and  especially  the  South  of  France  and 
]Si"orth  of  Italy,  dials  exist  in  profusion ;  not  only  on  sacred  and 
chief  municipal  buildings,  but  on  house  walls,  in  gardens,  and  wher- 
ever a  locality  can  be  found  for  them. 

Turning  our  consideration  of  this  subject  to  more  modern  times, 
and  especially  to  our  own  country,  it  may  be  said,  that  about  250 
years  ago  was  the  period  at  which  most  attention  was  given  to  the 
construction  of  scientific  dials  and  their  architectural  beauty,  although 
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we  still  possess  many  of  much,  older  date.  Clocks  had  been  made 
in  this  country  two  centuries  before,  but  they  were  too  costly  at 
that  time  to  come  into  general  use.  For  private  convenience,  the 
householder  had  been  accustomed  to  note  how  the  hours  passed  by 
the  burning  of  his  candle,  which  was  specially  made  to  last  a  given 
time  ;  also  by  a  water  measure,  called  a  clepsydra ;  and  by  the 
familiar  hour-glass  of  sand,  which  used  to  stand  by  the  pulpit 
cusliion  to  limit  the  preacher's  sermon.  These  poor  substitutes  were 
of  course  powerless  to  inform  the  outside  world  of  the  time  of  day ; 
so,  on  every  cathedral,  and  on  most  churches,  was  erected  a  sun- 
dial, which  helped  the  ringer  to  his  periodical  duties,  when  prime, 
noon,  or  curfew,  had  to  be  announced  on  the  bell. 

The  wayfarer  of  those  days  did  not  cursorily  glance  at  that 
time-piece  of  shadows,  as  we  just  throw  our  sight  on  the  clock, 
and  catch  the  hour  at  once.  N"o  ;  he  stopped  dinH  fixed  his  attention. 
Perhaps  he  had  to  wait  for  the  sun  to  shine.  Then,  the  dial  took 
a  different  form  in  every  place,  which  only  led  to  closer  inspection. 

Thus  a  degree  of  thought  was  excited  ;  and  there  was  time  to 
think,  in  an  age  less  harried  and  excited  than  our  own  :  and  so 
musing  soon  turned  into  moralizing ;  and  a  fashion  arose  of  inscrib- 
ing the  faces  of  these  silent  instructors  with  mottoes  that  often 
carried  wisdom  and  truth  in  their  meaning.  These  *'  mottoes,"  says 
Lamb,  are  "  more  touching  than  tombstones."  And  he  is  right,  as 
anyone  will  testify  who  has  attempted  to  make  collections  of  both. 

Before  going  into  the  subject  of  mottoes,  a  few  words  may  be 
said  on  the  oldest  existing  dials  in  our  own  country.  These  date 
in  Ireland  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  are 
cut  into  erect  slabs  of  stone,  which  are  shaped  like  the  head-stones 
of  ancient  cemeteries.  They  appear  to  record  the  sacred  hours  of 
the  Church.  In  England  there  is  none  older  than  the  great  Saxon 
dial  now  placed  over  the  church  porch  of  Kirkdale,  near  Kirkby 
Moorside ;  and  fortunately  it  bears  an  inscription  which  fixes  the 
time  of  its  erection.  The  old  Saxon  words  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated : — "  Orm,  Gamal's  son,  bought  S.  Gregory's  minster,  when  it 
was  all  broken  and  fallen.  He  let  it  to  be  made  new  from  the 
ground. — To  Christ  and  S.  Gregory  in  Edward's  days,  the  King  : 
in  Tosti's  days,  the  Earl."  "  This  is  the  day's  sun-marker  at  every 
season  :  and  Haworth  wrought  me,  and  Brand  the  priest."  The 
story  is  this  :  That  Orm,  the  son  of  Gamal,  bought  the  ruined 
church  of  S.  Gregory,  and  built  it  anew  from  the  ground,  dedicating 
it  to  Christ  and  S.  Gregory ;  and  the  time  when  tliis  was  done  is 
identified  by  the  statement  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  King  Edward 
and  Earl  Tosti.  The  King  was  Edward  the  Confessor ;  Tosti  was 
Harold's  younger  brother,  and  as  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge  in  1066,  we  may  assume  that  the  dial  was  made 
about  1060.     At  Great  Edstone,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  as 
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well  as  at  Old  Byland — also  near — and  at  Bisliopstone,  Swillington, 
Weavertliorpe,  and  a  few  other  places,  there  are  Saxon  dials  of 
abont  the  same  period. 

There  are  many  rough  old  dials,  imperfect  and  useless,  scattered 
over  the  country ;  but,  no  doubt,  in  all  conspicuous  places,  like  our 
Cathedrals,  Inns  of  Court,  and  market  crosses  in  towns,  the  present 
dials  have  been  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

Taking  the  best  existing  specimens  as  from  two  to  three  hundred 
years  old,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  costliness  and  elegance, 
none  are  equal  to  those  of  Scotland.  For  instance,  in  the  garden 
of  Holyrood  Palace,  there  is  a  fine  structure  called  "  Queen  Mary's 
Dial,"  as  if  it  had  been  there  when  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart 
held  her  Court  in  Edingburgh.  It  was,  however,  *erected  by 
Charles  I.,  who  presented  it  to  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  "  John 
Mylne"  was  the  mason  who  carved  it;  and  the  cost  of  it  was 
£408  15s.  6d.  Scots. 

Still  finer  than  this  is  the  sundial  at  Glamis  Castle,  near 
Forfar,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  ;  and  the  traditionary 
inheritance  of  Macbeth,  who  was  thus  addressed  on  the  "  blasted 
heath"  by  1st  Witch— 

*'  All  hail  Macbeth,  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Glamis." 
Macbeth.  — "  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  now  : 

By  Sinel's  death,  J  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis  " 

This  beautiful  dial,  which  contains  full  80  faces  vnth.  their  gnomons, 
was  made  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  will  bear 
comparison  for  structural  elegance  with  the  wayside  crosses  of  the 
middle  ages.  Four  carved  lions  stand  round  the  shaft  as  sup- 
porters, each  bearing  a  shield  which  is  a  dial  (''  Lyon"  being  the 
name  of  the  noble  o^vner),  and  the  ball  above  is  sliced  over,  diamond- 
wise,  so  as  to  present  a  face  to  every  position  which  the  sun  can 
take. 

The  grounds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  abound  in 
these  interesting  time-keepers  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know, 
if  the  fact  could  be  ascertained,  whence  the  Scotch  derived  their 
taste  for  elegant  dials. 

As  we  are  regarding  the  sundial  in  its  moral  and  poetical  aspect, 
and  not  at  all  as  a  scientific  instrument,  demanding  knowledge  of 
both  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  number  and  arrange  it  in  a  right 
position,  so  as  to  yield  the  correct  time  of  day,  we  may  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  its  most  appropriate  and  common  places  of  fixture. 
First,  we  find  it  on  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  land  ;  then 
on  the  Town  Halls  and  Market  Crosses,  or  where  streets  meet ;  and 
constantly  in  the  gardens  of  the  clergy  and  grounds  of  the  wealthy, 
where  it  stands  at  once  both  a  monitor  and  an  ornament. 

IS'o  fitter  place  coidd  be  found  for  it  than  over  the  porch,  or  on 
a   buttress,    of  the   Lord's  House,  where   the   people  come  to  be 
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reminded  of  EtemitT ;  for  the  shado-w  is  always  announcing  the 
passage  of  Time  which  leads  us  to  the  tinal  goivl. 

^Aiter  the  Keformation.  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  the  mortuary- 
crosses  in  the  churchyards  (at  which  prayer  was  offered  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead)  were  cut  down,  or  "  stumped  ; "  when  a  diiU  was  ol\en 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  shortened  shaft,  telling  the  cougregation 
that  Time  was  brief,  and  much  had  to  be  done,  both  for  this  life 
and  the  next. 

Ot\en,  too,  on  market  days,  have  the  farmers,  assembling  from 
the  country,  set  their  watches  by  the  town  dial :  and  in  the  garden, 
or  pleasaunce  of  the  Squire,  whoever  strolled  from  the  mansion, 
during  sunshine,  has  been  attn\ct^i  to  consult  the  dial  on  the  lawn, 
and  learn  how  life  was  gliding  away ;  whilst  if  a  cloud  obscured 
the  sun.  its  light  would  soon  return  again,  and  then  the  shade 
had  advanced  a  degree  or  two,  thereby  s}*mbolizing  human  life  itself, 
which  ever  alternates  with  grief  and  joy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  clock  is  a  much  more  ready  reckoner 
of  Time ;  that  one  of  Bennett's  tun-et  clocks  will  tell  you  (what- 
ever be  the  weather,  and  even  in  the  darkest  night,  if  illuminated) 
how  the  hours  are  going,  which  is  all  quite  true.  But  a  well-set  dial 
never  wants  regulating,  and.  instead  of  owing  its  powers  of  informa- 
tion to  the  clever  clock-maker  of  Cheapside,  it  draws  its  inspiration 
from  the  great  luminary  of  the  heavens — direct  from  the  sun  which 
rules  the  day,  and  which  has  never  failed  in  its  diurnal  progress 
from  the  hour  when  the  Creator  ordained  it  to  be  the  one  dispenser 
of  light  and  heat  to  our  world- 
There  is  something  in  this  fact  which  iavoluntarily  touches  the 
contemplative  mind. 

Our  own  Eings,  no  less  than  Ahaz,  have  had  their  sundials. 
Both  James  L  and  Charles  II.  set  up  dials  at  Whitehall.  That 
of  Charles  was  a  gigantic  piece  of  machinery — erected  at  an  immense 
cost — which  reflected  the  hour  on  270  faces,  as  the  sun  shone  upon 
them :  and  it  illustrated  astrology,  geography,  and  various  other 
subjects.  It  soon  wore  out,  from  its  encumbering  complications ; 
and  was  the  work  of  Erancis  Lyne,  a  Jesuit  of  Liege. 

In  the  same  King's  reign  the  Privy  Garden  dial  of  James  I.  was 
defaced  by  a  drunken  nobleman,  when  Andrew  Marvel  wrote  the 
following  lines  : — 

•'  TMs  place  for  a  dial  was  too  xinsecure. 

Since  a  guard  and  a  garden  could  not  defend  ; 
For  so  near  to  the  Court  they  will  never  endure 

Any  witness  to  show  how  their  time  they  mispend." 

The  "  Seven  Dials  "  of  London  is  a  name  well  known.  At  a  spot 
near  the  top  of  Holbom,  seven  streets,  narrow  and  of  iU  repute, 
meet  like  the  spokes  round  the  axle  of  a  wheel ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  where  they  converge,  stood  a  Doric  column,  showing  a 
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dial  plane  to  the  mouth  of  each  street.  The  coJumn  itself  has  been 
removed  to  the  Green  at  Weyhridge,  near  the  Thames;  and  is  in- 
scribed with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  JJuchess  of  York. 

Dials  have  occasionally  been  made  to  memorialize  the  departed, 
a  fine  instance  of  which  ha.s  been  note^i  in  the  grounds  of  Cawston, 
near  Rugby,  where  the  Lady  John  Scott  resides.  She  designed  the 
dial,  and  had  it  made  at  E^iinburgh  :  and  besides  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Scott  and  SpottLswoode,  there  are  engraved  upon  it  sundrj- 
mottoes  and  monograms.  There  are  the  initials  of  both  I/jrd  and 
Lady  John  Scott — the  word  "  Bellenden,  which  is  the  slogan  or 
war-cry  of  the  Scott  clan.  Their  gathering  word  was  "  Bellenden," 
says  "  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ; "  and,  in  a  sadder  key,  there 
is  the  affecting  record — "  L'nited  in  Time  :  parted  in  Time :  to  be 
re-united  when  Time  shall  be  no  more." 

A  similar  case  may  be  given  with  regard  to  John  Howard,  the 
Philanthropist,  who  haviug  visited  with  a  sanatory  purpose  all  the 
gaoLs,  workhouses,  and  hospitals  of  Euroi>e,  fell  ill  of  fever  at 
Cherson,  in  the  s<juth  of  Russia ;  and,  as  he  lay  a  dying,  said  to  his 
attendants,  "  There  is  a  spot  near  the  village  of  Dauphigny,  where 
I  should  like  to  be  buried.  Suffer  no  pomp  to  be  used  at  my 
funeral ;  no  monument  to  mark  the  spot  where  I  am  laid,  but  put 
me  quietly  in  the  earth,  plac€  a  sundial  over  my  grave,  and  let  me 
be  forgott-en."  This  good  man  was  buried  where  he  wished,  and  a 
monument,  but  no  dial,  was  raised  over  his  grave :  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  however,  early  in  the  present  century  erected  a  cenotaph 
and  Sundial,  near  the  Cherson  Cemeter}*,  with  this  modest  inscription 
upon  it : — "  Howard  died  20  January,  1790,  aged  65." 

Turning  to  sundials  which  bear  mottoes,  there  are  none  more 
interesting  than  those  in  the  Temple,  with  which  Charles  Lamb  was 
so  well  acquainted  in  his  early  youth.  They  were  restored  and 
repainted  in  1861,  when  the  Piince  of  Wales  wa.s  received  by  the 
Benchers,  and  conducted  by  them  over  their  fine  librar}',  hall,  and 
church.  "We  fear,  however,  that  one  of  much  interest  was  altogether 
removed,  so  far  back  as  1828.  It  was  on  an  old  brick  house,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Inner  Temple  Terrace,  and  bore  the  inscription — 
"  Begone  about  your  business."  A  stirring  invocation  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  longrobe,  who  are  apt  perhaps,  to  linger  and  chat 
over  their  cases,  as  they  meet  in  these  silent  courts.  It  is  said, 
that  this  motto  is  due  to  the  artist  having  called  at  the  library, 
whilst  renewing  the  dial  face,  and  asking  what  inscription  he  should 
put  upon  it  ?  A  testy  old  Bencher,  reading  his  musty  folio,  being 
annoyed  at  this  intrusion  ui>on  his  studies,  hastily  exclaimed  to  the 
enquirer,  "  Begone  about  your  business,"  and,  sure  enough,  he  was 
taken  at  his  word ;  for  it  was  painted  on  the  dial,  and  was  after- 
wards approved  by  the  Benchers,  as  a  very  fit  inscription.. 
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High  up  on  the  chambers,  opposite  the  dining-hall,  we  read  from 
Virgil,  "  Discite  justitiam,  moniti  " — Learn  Justice,  being  warned. 
This  was  origiiially  on  a  dial  in  N'ew  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  ; 
which  superseded  the  Clock-house,  that  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  was  paid  for  out  of  a  fine  of  800  marks,  imposed 
by  that  severe  but  very  righteous  King,  on  Chief  Justice  Hengham, 
who  remitted  half  the  fine  of  13s.  8d.  to  a  very  poor  man,  because 
he  seemed  unable  to  pay  it.  Such  inability  was  no  excuse  in  the 
eyes  of  the  strict  Solomon  of  those  days  ;  and  a  hard  sentence  was 
therefore  passed  on  this  very  distinguished  Judge,  for  tampering 
with  a  decision  of  the  Law.  His  offence  is  commemorated  in  the 
Temple  dial  motto. 

"  Pereunt  et  imputantur  " — They  perish  and  are  reckoned, — 
that  is,  the  hours  of  life  do.  Tliis  may  be  read  on  a  dial  in  Temple 
Lane.  The  words  are  from  Martial,  a  heathen  writer ;  and  show 
that  conscience,  even  without  a  revelation,  testifies  to  a  future 
judgment.  A  wag  has  translated  these  words  more  profanely,  but 
not  less  truly,  in  most  cases — Theij  iierish,  and  are  not  thought  of. 

On  a  dial  in  Pump  Court  is  the  solemn  confession — "  Shadows 
we  are,  and  like  shadows  depart." 

On  a  dial  in  Brick  Court  is  the  motto — "  Time  and  Tide  tarry  for 
no  man,"  a  maxim  which  refers  to  the  time  when  there  were  no 
hackney  coaches  or  cabs ;  but  the  Judges  rode  on  mules  to  West- 
minster, and  the  barristers  took  boat  at  the  Temple  stairs,  and  went 
by  the  river  to  the  Law  Courts  ;  their  punctual  attendance  at  which 
would  be  assured  all  the  more  certainly  if  the  tide  was  in  their 
favour. 

In  the  Temi:)le  there  is  also  a  dial,  which  is  inscribed — "  Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum," — There  are  no  stejys  backward,  quoted  from  Horace, 
and  applicable  of  course  to  the  constant  advance  of  Time  which 
knows  no  return,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

These  are  all  wise  and  thoughtful  aphorisms,  worthy  of  their 
place  amongst  the  studies  of  educated  and  reasoning  men. 

In  Lincoln's  Inn,  another  locality  of  learning,  there  is  a  solemn 
admonition  in  the  form  of  a  sundial  motto,  "  Ex  hoc  momento  pendet 
Eternitas," — On  this  moment  hangs  Eternity.  Some  lively  counsel, 
however,  would  have  his  joke  even  out  of  this :  for  one  morning 
there  was  found  a  volume  suspended  by  a  string  to  the  gnomon, 
which  on  examination,  proved  to  be  an  old  edition  of  Practice  in 
Chancery. 

How  very  beautiful  is  the  common  motto,  ''  Horas  non  numero 
nisi  Serenas," — /  only  reckon  the  bright  hours :  so  true  of  the  dial 
face,  dependent  on  the  sunshine — so  suggestive  of  deep  reflection 
upon  every  one's  own  experience  of  this  chequered  life !  The 
subject  is  enlarged,  in  the  two  inscriptions  on  a  dial  at  Arley  Hall, 
Cheshire  : — 
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"  May  the  dread  book  at  our  last  trial, 
When  open  spread,  be  like  this  dial ; 
May  heaven  forbear  to  mark  therein 
The  hours  made  dark  by  deeds  of  sin  ; 
Those  only  in  that  record  write 
Which  virtue,  like  the  sun,  makes  bright." 

On  several  dials  there  occurs  the  poor  pun,  "  we  shall,"  or  "  we 
must" — leaving  the  reader  to  supply  the  word  dial — "  die  all."  It 
is  related  that  a  worthy  parson,  not  very  bright  in  his  jocular  per- 
ceptions, having  seen  the  words  "  we  must,"  and  ascertained  how 
the  sentence  was  completed  when  ^vritten  on  a  dial,  forthmth 
ordered  the  same  words  to  be  inscribed  on  the  clock  face  of  his 
church.     Let  us  hope  that  the  wardens  interfered. 

Eminent  men  of  the  finest  taste  and  feeling  have  given  their 
patronage  to  the  custom  of  inscribing  mottoes  on  sundials.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  erected  a  dial  in  his  grounds  at  Abbotsford,  and 
inscribed  on  it  "  vv^  yap  Epx^^oci," — For  the  night  cometh. 
This  was  also  written  on  the  face  of  Dr.  Johnson's  watch  :  and  at 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Scott  are  buried,  is  a 
very  beautiful  pillar  dial,  having  on  it,  amongst  several  devices, 
the  words  ^'  Watch  weel."  This  is  the  heraldic  motto  of  Scott's 
family,  and  Dryburgh  would  have  come  to  Sir  Walter  by  inheri- 
tance, had  not  Mr.  Haliburton,  his  grand-uncle,  been  compelled  to 
sell  the  place  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan  :  "  And  thus,"  wrote  Sir 
Walter  "  we  have  nothing  left  of  Dryburgh,  although  my  father's 
maternal  inheritance,  but  the  right  of  stretching  our  bones,  where 
mine  perhaps  will  be  laid  ere  any  eye  but  my  own  glances  over 
these  pages." 

Mrs.  Gatty  sketched  this  dial  in  1839,  and  wrote  under  her 
drawing  the  following  lines  : — 

**  Watch  well,  lest  thieves  should  enter  while  ye  sleep, 
But  pray  to  God  His  favour  to  obtain  : 
Except  the  Lord  Himself  the  city  keep, 
The  careful  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain. " 

Though  the  sundial  be  perfect  as  a  time-keeper,  if  once  properly 
set,  this  is  not  always  understood.  'Not  long  ago,  a  clergyman  was 
serving  two  adjoining  parishes  in  Kent,  taking  morning  service 
alternately  at  each  church.  Arriving  one  morning  late,  as  he 
feared,  he  said  to  the  clerk,  as  they  walked  up  the  churchyard, 
*'  What's  the  time  by  the  dial"  "  Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  the 
dial  is  half-past  ten,  but  I  think  it  must  be  a  little  fast,  as  my  watch 
is  only  ten  minutes  past  ten." 

Some  of  the  oldest  dials  are  very  quaintly  inscribed.  In  front 
of  Stanwardine  Hall,  in  Shropsliire,  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion, 
now  converted  into  a  farm-house,  there  stands  a  pillar  dial  having 
a  silver  plate,  on  which  these  homely  maxims  are  engraved  ; — 
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*'  He  that  will  thrive 
Must  rise  at  five  : 
He  that  has  thriven 
May  lie  till  seven  : 
He  that  will  never  thrive 
May  lie  till  eleven. 
Also — 

"  In  the  hour  of  death,  God  be  merciful  unto  me." 
And— 

**  For  as  Time  doth  haste, 
So  Life  doth  waste.'' 

Nearly  eighty  years  ago,  there  was  wTitten  on  the  church  dial 
at  Bakewell,  "  In  such  an  hour  as  ye  look  not  for,  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh  ;"  and  Bishop  Coplestone  gave  his  neighbouring  villagers 
the  advice  from  their  dial  face,  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath." 

Dated  1769,  on  a  house  dial  in  Salisbury  Close,  is  the  motto 
from  Macbeth — 

**  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow." 

And  on  a  pillar  dial  in  Haley  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Halifax,  we  read, 
*'  My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth,"  from  the  cii  Psalm. 

No  part  of  the  Continent  more  abounds  in  these  moralizing 
inscriptions  than  the  Eiviera,  and  coast-line  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
"  My  hours  are  few,  thine  are  many ; "  says  a  dial  at  St.  Kemo,  in 
Italian,  "  Suprema  multis  hora,  forsan  tibi."  "  The  last  hour  to 
many,  perhaps  to  thee,"  is  on  another  in  the  same  locality  j  and  a 
third  inscription,  in  Italian,  may  be  thus  rendered — 

"One  of  these  hours  shall  open  thee  the  gate 
Of  blissful  life,  or  of  relentless  fate." 

In  the  same  language,  on  a  house  dial  at  Nice,  is  this  sentiment : 

* '  I  go  and  come  every  day, 
But  thou  shalt  go  without  returning." 

Strange  are  the  places  where  dials  are  sometimes  found,  and 
the  forms  which  they  assume !  On  St.  Mary's,  the  largest  of  the 
Scilly  Isles,  near  "Star  Castle,"  the  old  fashioned  fort  that  still 
exists  there,  is  an  old  cannon  stuck  in  the  ground,  with  its  mouth 
upwards  ;  and  over  it  is  a  dial  plate.  What  storms  must  have 
broken  upon  it  in  that  tempestuous  region ;  what  hurricanes  must 
have  swept  over  it ;  what  black  nights  covered  it ;  and  yet,  when- 
ever the  sun  shines,  it  notes  the  hour  again,  no  less  accurately  than 
when  it  was  first  set ;  for  it  has  no  works  to  be  disturbed,  or  rust, 
in  the  shock  of  elements  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Another  sort  of  sundial  is  curious.  In  France,  and,  I  think,  at 
Edinburgh  Castle,  there  was  a  cannon  standing  on  a  platform  that 
was  marked  with  a  dial  face.  Every  day  at  noon,  when  the  sun 
threw  the  shade  of  the  gnomon  on  the  figure  xii.,  a  burning  glass, 
fixed  exactly  over  the  touch-hole,  ignited  the  powder,  and  fired  the 
12  o'clock  gun. 
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Ring  and  pocket  dials  were  common  150  years  ago.  A  ring 
dial  seems  to  have  borne  the  following  inscription  : — 

**  See  the  httle  day-star  moving — 
Life  and  time  are  worth  improving, 

Seize  the  moments  while  they  stay  : 
Seize  and  use  them, 
Lest  you  lose  them, 

And  lament  the  wasted  day." 

On  another  ring  dial,  not  for  the  finger  but  the  pocket,  these 
words  are  engraved  : — 

"  Set  me  right,  and  use  me  well. 
And  I  ye  time  to  you  will  tell. " 

I  have  already  observed  how  the  hour-glass  with  its  sand,  the 
dial  with  its  shadow,  and  the  watch  with  its  complicated  machinery, 
have  succeeded  each  other  as  the  instruments  by  which  men  have 
been  able  to  read,  mark,  and  learn  the  passage  of  the  hours  through 
which  they  live.  The  thoughtful  mind  of  Tennyson  has  observed, 
and  his  exquisite  diction  has  expressed,  these  successive  steps  in 
mechanical  contrivance.     We  read  in  In  Memoriam — 

"  0  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this, 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace. 
For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss  : 

That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 

Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet ; 

And  unto  meeting,  when  we  meet, 
Delight  a  hundredfold  accrue, 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs. 

And  every  span  of  shade  that  steals, 

And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels, 
And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Tutbury  Castle,  on  the  borders  of 
Dovedale,  was  a  place  where  i\Iary  Queen  of  Scots  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned ;  and  she  was  conducted  there  from  Shefi&eld  on  her  last 
fatal  journey  to  Fotheringhay.  On  Tutbury  Church  is  a  dial  fixed, 
and  the  motto  upon  it  has  a  melancholy  application  to  the  hurried 
termination  of  this  unhappy  Queen's  life — "  Dies  nostri  quasi 
umbra,  et  nulla  est  mora  " — Our  days  are  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and 
there  is  no  delay. 

At  Edmond  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  there  is  a  handsome  pillar 
dial  which  formerly  stood  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Abney,  at  Stoke 
Newington.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  was.  Lord  INfayor  of  London,  in 
1700.  The  motto  upon  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  is 
as  follows  : — 

'  *  So  rolls  the  sun,  so  wears  the  day, 
And  measures  out  life's  painful  way  : 
Through  shifting  scenes  of  shade  and  light, 
To  endless  day,  or  endless  night. 
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A  few  more  mottoes  may  be  acceptable. 

Thomas  Hood,  like  many  other  wise  men,  has  had  a  good  word 
to  say  in  behalf  this  primitive  time-keeper.  In  his  poem  on  "  The 
"Workhouse  Clock,"  he  thus  sings  : — 

"  Oh  !  that  the  Parish  Powers, 
Which  regulate  Labour's  hours, 
The  daily  amount  of  human  trial, 
Weariness,  pain,  and  self-denial, 
Would  turn  from  the  artificial  dial 
That  striketh  ten  or  eleven, 
And  go,  for  once,  by  that  older  one, 
That  stands  in  the  light  of  nature's  sun, 
And  takes  it  time  from  heaven." 

Yes,  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  dial's  work  is  done  for  the  day, 
and  nature  gives  her  signal  for  sleep  and  rest.  But  not  so  the 
clock,  that  ticks  and  strikes  on ;  and  thousands  still  work  under 
its  cruel  face,  through  the  long  hours  of  every  night. 

A  more  genial  and  gentle  life  is  suggested  by  the  motto  (which, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  the  dial  itself  speaking),  when  it  says  "  Post 
tenebras  spero  lucem" — After  darkness  I  hope  for  light.  This  is 
healthy,  cheering,  and  natural ;  and  even  carries  the  mind  to  the 
thought  of  a  light  which  we  shall  never  know  here  ! 

Still,  the  dial  is  often  active  and  encouraging  in  what  it 
says.  In  the  burying-ground  of  Port  Eoyal  we  find  this  inscrip- 
tion: — "Loquor  sed  non  caecis" — I  speak,  hut  not  to  the  blind. 
Though  no  bell  strikes  the  hour,  they  are  punctually  recorded  for 
him  who  will  only  look  at  the  dial ;  and  sometimes  its  announce- 
ments are  severe  :  "  My  fate,"  says  one  in  Piedmont,  *'  is  to  foUow 
you  to  death  ;"  and  again,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  we  find,  "  You  may 
waste,  but  you  cannot  stop  me."  This  warns  us  against  wasting 
Time,  which  Kichard  II.,  in  his  dungeon  in  Pomfret  Castle,  bitterly 
deplored — 

'*  I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numb'ring  clock  : 
My  thoughts  are  minutes  ;  and,  with  sighs,  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 
Whereto  my  finger,  hke  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears." 

"  Time  wasted  is  existence,  used  in  life,"  may  be  read  over  the 
porch  of  Hutton  BusceU  Church.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  school- 
master's house  at  Leyburn  you  will  find  the  following  lines  : — 

**  Time  is,  thou  hast  :  see  that  thou  well  employ  ; 
Time  past  is  gone  :  thou  canst  not  that  enjoy. 
Time  future  is  not,  and  may  never  be  ; 
Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee." 
Very  pretty,  again,  is  this  idea,  for  the  wayfarer  to  read  on  the 
dial  towards  the  end  of  his  day's  journey — 

"  Haste,  traveller,  the  sun  is  sinking  low  ; 
He  shaU  return  again,  but  never  thou." 
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How  true  is  this  sentiment :  "  Afflictis  Icntae,  celeres  gaudenti- 
bus  horse" — The  hours  are  slow  to  the  afflicted,  swift  to  the  joyous. 
On  a  house  dial  at  Grasse,  in  the  department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes, 
France,  are  these  words  : — "  Dubia  omnibus,  ultima  multis" — 
Doubtful  to  all,  the  last  hour  to  many.  Whilst  you  are  looking,  I 
fly  :  so  does  life.  I  warn  whilst  I  move.  Such  are  the  instructive 
maxims  which  the  dial  speaks  :  and  sometimes  more  ponderously, 
as  in  the  following  stanza  : — 

**  Once  at  a  potent  leader's  voice  I  stay'd, 
Once  I  went  back  when  a  good  monarch  pray'd  ; 
Mortals  :  howe'er  we  grieve,  howe'er  deplore. 
The  flying  shadow  will  return  no  more."  , 

The  dial,  like  many  other  good  things,  is  ocassionally  turned  to 
more  profane  uses  than  moralizing.  At  Grenoble  is  a  public-house, 
of  which  it  is  made  the  sign,  and  the  inscription  upon  it  is  simply 
— "  Hora  bibendi  " — TJie  hour  of  drinking;  an  hour  which  in 
England  runs  the  clock  round,  I  fear.  The  porch  of  my  son's 
church,  at  Bradfield,  has  its  dial,  with  the  sentiment,  "  Time  flies 
as  a  shadow ;  "  and  it  suggested  to  him  to  write  the  following  pretty 
lines : — 

"Rest,  stranger,  on  thy  way, 
The  sun  declines  : 
Afar  the  western  bay 
With  crimson  shines. 

By  faith  my  mottoe  read, 

I  tell  to  all- 
Life's  years  do  swiftl}''  speed, 

As  shadows  fall. 

My  face  upturn'd  to  God 

Reflects  His  will ; 
I  mark  the  moments  trod 

For  good  or  ill. 

My  shadow  on  the  stone 

Doth  not  deceive  ; 
I  walk  by  light  alone 

From  dawn  to  eve. 

And  when  the  night  descends 

The  mountain  steep, 
My  day  of  labour  ends 

In  peaceful  sleep. 

So  they,  whose  life  is  run, 

Find  rest  at  last ; 
Their  earthly  duties  done. 

Their  shadow  past. 

My  o^vvn  experience,  which  is  now  considerable,  assures  me  that 
there  is  a  common  state  of  mind  which  is  more  accessible  to  good 
influences  through  indirect  appeals,  accidently  encountered,  than 
through  the  appointed  channels  of  regular  teaching.  Many  system- 
atically avoid  the  places  where  doctrine  and  discipline  are  set  forth 
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and  sustained  by  the  arguments  of  reason,  and  with  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  who  nevertheless  feel  the  "  Memento  mori " — the 
Remember,  you  have  to  die — when  it  speaks  to  them  in  their  solitary 
ramble  amongst  the  tomb-stones  of  the  churchyard  from  the  shadowed 
dial  plane ;  or  as  this  meets  them  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  now 
coloured  with  the  perishable  flowers  of  Summer. 

Beside  a  little  stream  in  the  North  of  Yorkshire,  at  a  place 
called  "  Danby  Mill,"  there  rests  a  stone  dial  on  the  top  of  a  low 
wall,  which  is  overshadowed  by  an  ancient  tree.  The  angler  may 
have  pursued  his  sport  to  this  secluded  spot,  and  if  he  looks  across 
the  water,  a  "  sermon  in  stones "  greets  him :  for  the  dial  motto 
says — "  Now  is  the  accepted  time." 

But  my  own  dial  is  beginning  to  approach  the  line  of  sundown, 
and  I  must  be  thinking  of  releasing  you  from  the  labour  of  attention. 
The  subject  to  me  has  infinite  interest,  for  during  the  many  happy 
years  of  my  married  life  the  partner  who  has  shared  it  has  been 
collecting  from  the  world  over,  all  the  mottoes  and  information 
respecting  sundials  which  her  leisure  allowed ;  and  which  are  in- 
corporated in  a  Volume  {The  Book  of  Sundials,  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty.  Bell  &  Daldy,  London,  1872)  that  will  be  read  and  reflected 
upon  when  we  shall  have  both  passed  away.  The  subject  will 
indeed  have  no  charms  for  those  who  never  think,  and  who  allow 
the  hurry  of  the  present  age  to  drown  all  reflection.  But  there  will 
always  be  some  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  after  enjoying  the  great 
stream  of  life,  as  it  pours  from  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's,  was  glad 
to  turn  into  some  spot  of  retirement,  like  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  there  meditate,  and  perhaps  weep  (as  Xerxes  did  over  his  army), 
when  the  thought  struck  him,  that  not  one  of  the  vast  multitude 
which  he  had  looked  at  would  be  ahve  a  century  afterwards. 

The  sundial  is  a  great  teacher  to  those  who  will  be  educated — if 
education,  as  I  hold,  includes  the  exercise  of  thought. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  anecdote  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  time-telling  instrument  is  the  fact  that  George  Stephenson,  with 
his  boy  Robert,  set  to  work  whilst  they  still  occupied  their  humble 
cottage  home  at  West  Moor;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Fergusson's 
Astronomy,  constructed  a  sundial,  dated  August  11th,  1816,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  over  the  entrance  door. 

I  say,  then,  spare  and  reverence  the  old  sundial  wherever  you 
may  find  it — I  say  more,  if  you  have  a  fine  sunny  lawn  requiring 
some  ornament  upon  it,  instead  of  rearing  a  bad  plaster  bit  of 
mock  statuary,  or  a  cast-iron  vase  which,  however  carefully  painted, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  classic  art,  rear  a  sundial  of  good  pattern, 
and  if  carefully  lineated,  and  fixed  according  to  the  latitude  of  your 
homestead,  it  wiU  be  the  one  thing  about  your  premises  that  will 
always  speak  the  truth  ! 
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"  'Tis  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain, 

In  summer  crown'd  with  drifting  orchard  bloom, 
Trick'd  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain, 

And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb  ; 
And  round  about  its  grey  time-eaten  brow, 

Lean  letters  speak — a  worn  and  shatter'd  row — 
I  am  a  shade,  a  shadow,  too,  art  thou  : 

I  mark  the  Time  :  say,  gossip,  dost  thou  so  ? " 

For  remember — 

*'  That  if  these  shadows  tell  us  after  all 
We  are  but  shadows  on  life's  sunny  wall ; 
They  no  less  point  us,  with  a  hope  as  bright, 
To  that  good  land  above  where  aU  is  light." 
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